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PREFACE. 


The  diseases  which  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  this 
treatise  are  sufficiently  frequent,  and  sufficiently  distress- 
ing, to  have  always  attracted  a  large  share  of  the  at- 
tention of  the  Profession  ;  it  is  only,  however,  since  the 
discovery  of  auscultation  that  they  admitted  of  being 
diagnosed  with  accuracy  ;  or,  that  the  sjonptoms  which 
characterize  each,  admitted  of  being  laid  down  with 
precision  ;  and  the  School  of  Dublin  may  claim  some 
share  of  the  credit  of  having  brought  about  this  desir- 
able residt. 

The  present  treatise  is,  in  a  great  measure,  founded 
upon  Clinical  Lectures  delivered  at  diflFerent  periods  in 
St.  Vincent's  Hospital ;  some  of  these  lectures  appeared 
at  the  time  in  the  pages  of  the  "  Dublin  Medical  Press," 
others  in  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette  ;'*  they  were  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  profession  ;  and  the  author 
having  been  invited  to  publish  them  in  a  distinct  form, 
has  carefully  revised  them,  added  much  additional  matter, 
and  re-written  a  considerable  portion. 

The  work  consists  of  two  Parts  :  the  first  contains  a 
description  of  the  healthy  heart,  its  size,  weight,  and  the 
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measurements  of  its  chambers  and  orifices  ;  followed  by 
sufficiently  full  details  respecting  its  motions  and  sounds. 
The  examination  of  the  heart  in  disease  is  then  entered 
upon,  commencing  with  the  physical  signs  ;  the  general 
signs,  and  the  secondary  or  remote  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease  are  described  in  succession. 

The  second  part  is  devoted  to  the  individual  diseases 
of  the  heart,  which  are  arranged  according  as  their  seat 
is  the  investing  membrane,  the  lining  membrane,  or  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  followed  by  a  description  of 
the  functional  or  inorganic  affections  of  the  heart. 

The  author's  object  in  this  publication  has  been  to 
give  a  concise,  though  sufficiently  complete,  description 
of  the  heart  in  health,  and  disease.  No  point  of  any 
practical  importance  has  been  omitted  that  he  is  aware 
of ;  and  he  has  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power, 
to  assign  the  credit  of  every  original  discovery  or  im- 
provement, in  theory  or  practice,  to  its  legitimate  source. 

KUdare-street,  May^  1853. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART  IN  HEALTH—DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SEVERAL 

PARTS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  Heart,  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation  by  which  the 
Wood  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
Wy,  and  to  which  the  blood  from  the  lungs  and  from  every 
part  of  the  system  is  returned,  is  a  hollow  muscular  viscus,  di- 
^ded  in  its  interior  into  several  compartments,  covered  exter- 
nally and  lined  throughout  by  distinct  membranes ;  situated  in  the 
nuddle  mediastinum,  near  the  centre  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax, 
about  the  junction  of  the  superior  with  the  two  inferior  thirds  of 
"le  body ;  lying  between  the  lungs  and  the  two  layers  of  pleura 
^bich  constitute  the  mediastinum,  and  enclosed  in  a  proper  fibro- 
serous  capsule,  the  pericardium. 

The  heart  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  circulatory  system ; 
^J8  fiinctions  yield  in  importance  to  those  of  no  other  organ,  for 
We  is  dependent  upon  its  regular  and  constant  action,  and  the 
bealtby  exercise  of  the  functions  of  every  other  organ  mainly  de- 
P^nda  upon  its  integrity.  Hence  its  physiology  and  pathology 
have  always  constituted  subjects  of  the  highest  interest  to  the 
Medical  inquirer,  and  its  diseases  have  occupied  the  pen  of  some 
^fthe  brightest  ornaments  of  the  medical  profession. 

B 
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Although  much  valuable  information,  upon  various  points  con- 
nected with  our  subject,  existed  previous  to  the  discovery  of  aus- 
cultation, much,  also,  it  must  be  confessed,  remained  unknown, 
liaennec's  beautiful  discovery  opened  up  an  altogether  new  means 
of  investigating  the  diseases  of  this  organ ;  it  added,  in  fact,  a  new 
sense  to  our  other  methods  of  detecting  and  distinguishing  between 
them ;  and  it  gave  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  diseases  of  the 
thoracic  viscera  which  has  continued  unabated  to  the  present  day. 
So  that  there  are  scarcely  any  other  organs  the  physiology  and 
pathology  of  which  have  made  more  rapid  advances,  and  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  which  so  remarkably  contrasts 
with  that  which  prevailed  at  a  period  comparatively  recent. 

If  it  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  abnormal  conditions  of 
organs  cannot  be  recognised  or  distinguished  without  a  knowledge 
of  what  constitutes  their  healthy  state,  and  that  derangement  of 
function  cannot  be  explained  without  an  acquaintance  with  the 
functions  in  health,  to  no  organ  does  this  so  peculiarly  or  with 
such  force  apply  as  to  the  heart ;  and  yet,  until  within  a  few  years, 
we  had  little  positive  information  upon  points  apparently  so  simple 
as  the  size  and  weight  of  the  healthy  heart :  erroneous  opinions 
likewise  prevailed  respecting  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  the 
capacity  of  the  cavities,  and  the  diameter  of  the  orifices  of  the 
healthy  heart ;  and  nothing  certain  was  known  as  to  the  mechan- 
ism by  which  its  sounds  are  produced. 

It  is  obvious  that  unless  correct  ideas  on  these  heads  are 
entertained,  we  shall  not  be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  the 
parietes  of  the  heart  are  hypertrophied  or  attenuated ;  whether 
its  chambers  are  dilated  or  preserve  their  normal  dimensions ;  or 
whether  its  orifices  are  increased  or  diminished  in  diameter. 
Unless  the  exact  size  and  shape  and  position  of  the  heart  are 
known,  deviations  from  its  normal  condition  are  liable  to  be  over- 
looked, or  functional  derangement  to  be  mistaken  for  organic 
disease ;  and  unless  we  are  familiar  with  the  normal  sounds  of  the 
heart,  with  the  situation  at  which  they  are  best  heard,  and  with 
the  mechanism  by  which  each  is  produced,  we  shall  not  be  in  a 
position  to  recognise  abnormal  sounds,  much  less  to  trace  them  to 
their  source,  or  to  determine  their  cause. 

I  propose,  therefore,  previous  to  entering  upon  diseases  of  the 
heart,   to  consider  briefly  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  this 
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organ ;  to  describe  its  exact  position,  and  the  relation  of  its  several 
parts  to  points  upon  the  surface,  and  to  give  a  summary  of  the  re- 
searches which  have  been  made  respecting  its  weight  and  size,  the 
thickness  of  its  parietes,  the  capacity  of  its  cavities,  and  the  dia- 
meter of  its  orifices. 

Shape  of  the  Heart, — The  shape  of  the  heart  is  almost  too 
well  known  to  require  description ;  the  older  anatomists  compared 
it  to  a  pyramid,  or  to  a  flattened  cone ;  but  a  flattened  cone  (as 
Winslow  remarked)  is  not  a  cone.  The  heart,  taken  as  a  whole, 
has  not  a  regular  geometrical  figure ;  and  as  the  term  cordiform 
has  been  generally  adopted,  and  is  familiar  to  most  persons,  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  heart  has  a  cordiform  shape,  the 
auricles  forming  the  upper  and  broader  part,  the  ventricles  the 
lower,  narrower,  and  more  conical  part ;  this  conical  form  of  the 
ventricular  portion  of  the  organ  being  produced  by  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  which  go  to  form  its  walls. 

The  base  of  the  heart  is  formed  by  the  auricles,  its  apex  by 
the  left  ventricle  alone«  as  the  right  ventricle  does  not  descend  as 
low  as  the  left.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  ventricular  portion  of 
the  heart  is  convex ;  the  posterior  surface,  which  rests  upon  the 
diaphragm,  is  flattened.  The  left  border  or  edge  of  the  heart  is 
obtuse  and  rounded ;  the  right  edge  is  more  acute. 

Divisions  of  the  Heart, — The  heart,  although  apparently  a 
angle  organ,  is  in  reality  double,  and  consists  of  two  sjrmmetrical 
hearts  joined  together,  each'  with  its  own  system  of  vessels,  each 
circulating  a  difierent  kind  of  blood,  and  each  performing  a  distinct 
office ;  the  one  circulating  the  blood  through  the  lungs,  the  other 
through  the  system ;  the  one  receiving  and  transmitting  venous, 
the  other  arterial  blood,  but  both  simultaneously  performing  their 
functions. 

One  of  these  divisions  of  the  heart  is  termed  the  rights  die 
other  the  left  side  of  the  organ  ;  but  firom  their  relative  position, 
the  former  should  rather  (as  was  long  since  pointed  out  by 
Winslow)  be  termed  the  anterior,  the  latter  the  posterior  side  of 
the  heart.  These  terms  are  retained  from  the  earlier  anatomists, 
having  been  applied  at  a  period  when  the  knowledge  of  anatomy 
was  derived  chiefly  from  the  dissection  of  animals,  in  which  the 
heart  lies  vertically  in  the  chest,  not  obliquely  as  in  the  human 
subject.     Each  of  these  divisions  of  the  heart  consists  of  two 
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cavities,  an  auricle  and  a  ventricle,  which  communicate  with  one 
another  but  have  no  direct  communication  with  their  corresponding 
cavities  :  the  auricle  on  both  sides  is  above,  the  ventricle  below. 

The  parietes  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  particularly  of  the 
ventricular  portion,  are  much  thinner  than  those  of  the  left ;  the 
right  ventricle  has  merely  to  transmit  its  blood  through  the  lungs, 
while  the  left  has  to  transmit  its  blood  throughout  the  system. 
The  pulmonary  artery,  likewise,  has  thinner  coats  and  more  deli- 
cate valves  than  the  aorta,  evidently  because  so  much  power  of 
resistance  was  not  required. 

The  right  side  of  the  hearty  owing  to  its  receiving  and  trans- 
mitting dark  or  venous  blood,  was  named  by  Bichat,  *'coeur  a 
sang  noir ;"  the  left  side,  from  its  receiving  and  transmitting  red 
or  arterial  blood,  was  termed  by  him,  '*c(Bur  d  sang  rouge."  The 
right  auricle  is  sometimes  termed  the  sinus  of  the  venae  cavse ;  the 
left,  the  sinus  of  the  pulmonary  veins.  The  right  ventricle  is 
sometimes  termed  the  pulmonary  ventricle ;  the  left,  the  aortic 
or  systemic  ventricle. 

Circular  and  longitudinal  Grooves, — The  distinction  between 
these  parts  is  marked  by  grooves  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart ; 
two  of  which  are  longitudinal,  and  one  circular.  The  anterior 
longitudinal  groove  runs  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles  to  the  right 
side  of  the  apex  of  the  heart,  dividing  this  part  into  two  unequal 
halves :  in  it,  the  principal  division  of  the  anterior  or  left  coronary 
artery  is  lodged.  Upon  the  posterior  surface,  a  similar  groove, 
which  divides  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  into  two  nearly 
equal  parts,  lodges  a  large  branch  of  the  posterior  or  right  coronary 
artery.  These  grooves,  which  are  often  in  a  great  measure  obli- 
terated by  adipose  tissue,  mark  pretty  exactly  the  site  of  the 
septum  ventriculorum.  In  some  instances,  owing  to  the  anterior 
lon^tudinal  groove  being  continued  through  the  apex,  this  part 
has  the  appearance  of  being  double  or  forked.  Morgagni  found 
this  well  marked  in  five  out  of  eighteen  subjects,  which  he 
examined  for  the  purpose.  The  circular  groove,  which  runs 
round  the  heart  between  the  base  of  the  ventricles  and  the 
auricles,  lodges  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  or  right  coronary  artery, 
and  a  large  branch  of  the  anterior  or  left  coronary  artery :  it  marks 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  auricles  and  the  ventricles. 

The  fat  which  accumulates  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  i^ 
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always  first  deposited  in  these  grooves :  in  the  circular  groove 
first ;  next  in  the  anterior ;  and  next  in  the  posterior  longitudinal 
groove:  when  a  larger  amount  occurs,  it  will  be  found  along 
the  thin  edge  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  upon  the  margin  of  the 
appendices  of  the  auricles,  particularly  the  left.  It  is  usually  met 
with  in  persons  who  have  a  general  tendency  to  obesity ;  but  a 
considerable  amount  is  occasionally  found  in  subjects  dying  of 
chronic  disease,  accompanied  by  the  absorption  of  all  the  sub- 
cutaneous fat.  Fat  is  altogether  absent  in  the  heart  of  the  infant, 
and  M.  Bizot  has  shown  that  sex  has  some  influence  upon  its  de- 
position, as  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  female  than  the  male ;  and 
this  holds  good  even  in  diseases  accompanied  by  much  emaciation; 
thus  in  eleven  males  who  died  of  phthisis,  fat  was  completely 
absent  in  six ;  while  in  twenty-six  female9  who  died  of  the  same 
disease,  it  was  completely  absent  in  only  three. 

Position  of  the  Heart. — In  order  to  determine  the  exact  and 
the  relative  position  of  the  heart,  the  most  eligible  plan  to  adopt 
is  to  dissect  away  the  soft  parts  from  the  front  of  the  chest,  with 
the  intercostal  muscles,  in  a  subject  where  the  parts  are  perfectly 
healthy :  the  pericardium  being  then  laid  open,  the  position  of 
the  heart,  and  the  relation  of  its  several  parts  to  fixed  points  upon 
the  surface,  can  be  readily  determined. 

The  heart  is  situated  obliquely  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax 
from  above  downwards,  from  before  backwards,  and  from  right  to 
left:  it  lies  behind  the  middle  and  lower  bone  of  the  sternum, 
also  behind  the  cartilages  of  the  3rd,  4th,  and  5th  right  ribs  near 
the  sternum,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  3rd,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  ribs 
on  the  left  side,  in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th 
dorsal  vertebrae,  and  immediately  above  the  diaphragm,  upon  the 
cordiform  tendon  of  which  it  rests,  the  serous  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium only  being  interposed. 

Owing  to  its  oblique  position,  the  base  of  the  heart  looks 
upwards  and  backwards  towards  the  right  shoulder,  its  apex 
downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  space  between  the  cartilages 
of  the  5th  and  6th  ribs  on  the  left  side,  where  its  impulse  may  be 
felt  during  life.  In  the  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life  the  heart 
lies  vertically  in  the  chest,  as  in  mammalia  generally :  it  is  not 
until  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  month  that  it  commences  to 
assume  the  position  which  it  afterwards  retains. 
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Relations  of  the  Heart. — In  the  healthy  chest,  the  heart  is 
overlapped  laterally,  and  in  a  great  measure  in  front,  by  the  lungs; 
posteriorly  the  oesophagus  and  descending  aorta  lie  between  it  and 
the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrie.  Inferiorly,  the  heart  rests  upon 
the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  the  serous  layer  of  the 
pericardium  only  being  interposed.  The  base  of  the  heart  is  on  a 
line  with  the  interval  between  the  cartilages  of  the  2nd  and  3rd 
ribs :  its  apex  is  a  little  below  the  6th  left  rib,  slightly  to  the  left 
of  the  junction  of  this  rib  with  its  cartilage.  During  life,  its  im- 
pulse is  felt  between  the  cartilages  of  the  6th  and  6th  left  ribs,  at 
a  point  about  two  inches  below  the  nipple  (in  the  male),  and  three 
inches  to  the  left  of  a  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the 
sternum ;  the  nipple  in  the  adult  male  being  immediately  opposite 
the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  left  rib,  a  little  more  than  an  inch  to 
the  left  of  the  junction  of  this  rib  with  its  cartilage. 

Region  of  the  Hearts  superficial  dulness.—'ThQ  anterior 
border  of  the  lungs  in  the  healthy  subject  corresponds  above  to  a 
vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  the  sternum :  about  the  middle 
of  this  bone,  and  pretty  nearly  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of  the 
fourth  ribs,  the  margins  of  the  opposite  lungs  begin  to  separate 
from  one  another,  the  line  of  the  left  being  much  more  oblique 
than  that  of  the  right.  Thus,  a  small  portion  of  the  heart's  sur- 
face is  uncovered  by  lung,  which  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  base 
below,  the  apex  above :  it  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  apex  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  part  of  the  left  ventricle  near  its  apex.  This 
triangular  space  is  seated  on  a  plane  below  the  nipple  and  the 
fourth  rib :  its  base  is  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth 
ribs;  its  right  boundary  is  nearly  a  vertical  line  through  the 
centre  of  the  sternum ;  its  left  an  oblique  line  through  the  carti- 
lages of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side.  This  is  the  part 
of  the  praecordial  region  where  the  heart  is  in  contact  with  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  and  where  a  dull  sound  is  yielded  by  per- 
cussion. 

The  relations  of  the  lungs  to  the  heart,  and  consequently  the 
amount  of  the  surface  of  the  heart  which  comes  in  contact  with  the 
parietes  of  the  chest,  are  altered,  it  must  be  recollected,  by  respi- 
ration, particularly  by  a  forced  inspiration  or  expiration :  they  are 
likewise  materially  altered  by  disease.  On  a  full  inspiration  the 
lungs  expand,  and  the  heart   is  more  overlapped  by  these  organs ; 
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at  the  same  time  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  dia- 
phragm draws  downwards  its  central  tendon  (to  which  the  peri- 
cardium is  attached),  and  with  it  the  heart :  hence  the  region  of 
the  heart's  dulness  will  be  both  diminished  laterally  and  will  be 
on  a  plane  lower  down  than  natural.  "  The  deepest  possible 
inspiration,  however,  even  in  cases  of  emphysema,  never  (ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Sibson)  obliterates  the  region  of  the  heart's  dulness." 
**  It  is  often,  under  such  circumstances,  quite  below  the  sternum, 
and  behind  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  and  the  cartilages  of  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  left  ribs."  On  a  full  expiration,  the  volume  of  the 
lungs  is  diminished,  less  of  the  heart's  surface  is  overlapped  by 
them,  and  the  region  of  the  heart's  dulness  will  be  enlarged 
laterally ;  while,  owing  to  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
diminished  volume  of  the  lungs,  it  will  be  on  a  plane  somewhat 
higher  than  natural.  In  persons  with  narrow  chests,  the  region  of 
the  heart's  dulness  is  almost  always  greater  than  in  individuals 
with  broad  and  expanded  chests. 

Connexions  of  the  Heart. — The  heart,  I  have  said,  rests  upon 
the  diaphragm :  it  is  connected  to  it  by  the  fibrous  layer  of  the 
pericardium  which  is  inserted  into  the  cordiform  tendon,  as  well 
as  by  the  serous  layer  which  lines  the  central  aponeurosis  of  the 
diaphragm  where  the  fibrous  layer  is  deficient.  It  is  still  further 
connected  to  it  by  the  ascending  vena  cava ;  the  orifice  in  the 
tendinous  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  by  which  this  vein  passes  from 
the  abdomen  to  the  thorax,  is  close  to  the  junction  of  the  inferior 
cava  with  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart ;  and  the  tendinous  fibres 
which  come  off  from  the  margin  of  the  foramen  in  the  diaphragm 
proceed  upwards  and  downwards  upon  the  anterior,  posterior,  and 
lateral  surfaces  of  the  vein,  and  unite  the  two  parts  very  closely 
together.  The  opening  in  the  diaphragm,  through  which  the  as- 
cending cava  passes,  corresponds  to  the  upper  part  of  the  xyphoid 
cartilage :  it  is  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  and  lower  margin  of 
the  fifth  ribs  in  front,  and  with  the  body  of  the  ninth  dorsal  ver- 
tebra posteriorly. 

The  heart  is  retained  in  situ  by  the  pericardium,  by  the  two 
layers  of  pleura  which  constitute  the  mediastinum,  and  by  the 
great  vessels  which  convey  the  blood  to  and  from  it ;  above,  the 
aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  proceed  from  the  base  of  the  ventricles; 
posteriorly,  upon  each  side  of  the  left  auricle,  the  pulmonary  veins 
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open  into  it ;  on  the  right  side,  posteriorly,  the  ascending  and  de- 
scending venae  cavae  open  into  the  right  auricle ;  the  former  vein, 
as  I  have  said,  being  intimately  united  to  the  diaphragm. 

The  base  of  the  heart,  from  its  connexion  with  the  great 
vessels,  is  in  a  great  measure  fixed :  the  apex  and  body  of  the 
ventricular  portion  are  free,  but  the  motions  of  this  part  are  limited 
by  the  pericardium.  The  whole  organ  is,  however,  liable  to  slight 
changes  of  position  during  inspiration  or  expiration,  and  in  the 
erect  or  recumbent  posture  :  during  inspiration  the  heart  descends 
slightly ;  during  expiration  it  ascends  slightly ;  in  the  recumbent 
posture  the  heart  recedes  from  the  parietes  of  the  thorax ;  in  the 
erect  posture  it  approaches  them.  In  diseased  states  of  the  lungs 
or  pleura,  the  heart  may  be  displaced  considerably :  thus,  when  a 
large  amount  of  fluid  is  effused  into  the  pleura  on  one  side,  the 
heart  will  be  pushed  towards  the  opposite  side  :  in  emphysema  of 
the  lungs  of  long  standing,  the  heart  is  protruded  downwards; 
while  in  large  abdominal  tumors,  in  ascites,  pregnancy,  &c.,  it 
will  be  pushed  upwards.  In  cases  of  large  introthoracic  tumors, 
the  heart  may  be  displaced  either  upwards,  downwards,  forwards, 
backwards,  or  laterally,  according  to  the  situation  and  size  of  the 
tumor,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  growth.  These  matters  will,  how- 
ever, be  fully  considered  when  we  come  to  describe  the  diseased 
states  of  the  organ. 

CHAMBERS  OF  THE   HEART. 

The  chambers  of  the  heart  are  four  in  number — two  auricles, 
and  two  ventricles.  The  auricles  are  two  musculo-membranous 
sacs,  which  occupy  the  upper  and  posterior  part  of  the  organ, 
forming  its  base,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  thin  musculo- 
membranous  septum;  the  ventricles  are  two  muscular  cavities, 
which  form  the  body  and  apex  of  the  heart,  separated  from  one 
another  by  a  thick  muscular  septum.  The  auricle  and  ventricle 
upon  each  side  communicate  with  one  another  by  a  large  orifice, 
through  which  the  blood  can  pass  readily  from  the  former  into  the 
latter  cavity,  but  is  prevented  from  returning  by  a  valvular  appa- 
ratus. The  right  auricle  receives  the  venous  blood  from  the 
system  generally,  from  which  it  passes  into  the  right  ventricle,  by 
which  it  is  propelled  through  the  lungs.  The  left  auricle  receives 
the  arterialized  blood  from  the  lungs,  from  which  it  passes  into 
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the  left  ventricle,  by  which  it  is  propelled  through  the  system. 
The  auricles  and  ventricles  contract  and  dilate  alternately,  and  a 
double  circulation  is  thus  constantly  going  on — a  lesser  and  a 
greater,  or  a  pulmonic  and  systemic,  and  the  blood  traverses 
two  circles  in  its  course — a  greater  and  a  lesser,  which  are  conti- 
nuous the  one  with  the  other. 

The  organs  which  belong  to  the  greater  or  systemic  circulation 
are  the  left  ventricle,  the  aorta  and  its  branches,  the  veins  of  the 
body,  and  the  right  auricle.  The  organs  which  belong  to  the 
lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation  are  the  right  ventricle,  the  pulmo- 
nary artery  and  veins,  and  the  left  auricle.  The  greater  or 
systemic  circulation  commences  in  the  minute  ramifications  of  the 
pulmonary  veins,  and  terminates  in  the  capillaries  of  the  arteries 
of  the  body.  The  lesser  or  pulmonic  circulation  begins  in  the 
capillaries  of  the  veins  of  the  body,  and  ends  in  the  ultimate  rami- 
fications of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Thus  the  blood  which  has 
served  the  purposes  of  nutrition  is  brought  by  the  venae  cavse  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  by  which  it  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs, 
where  it  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  atmospheric  air  and  assumes 
the  bright  red  colour  of  arterial  blood.  It  is  then  returned  by  the 
pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  organ,  to  be  again  distri- 
buted throughout  the  system. 

Mode  of  opening  the  Heart. — In  order  to  display  the  interior 
of  the  ventricles,  and  to  permit  of  the  examination  of  the  valves, 
some  care  is  required  in  opening  the  heart.  The  most  simple  and 
most  convenient  method  appears,  to  me,  to  be  to  commence  the 
incision  in  the  pulmonary  artery,  carrying  it  through  this  vessel 
into  the  right  ventricle,  cutting  between  the  sigmoid  valves,  and 
continuing  it  to  the  apex,  keeping  close  to  the  septum.  A 
transverse  incision,  meeting  the  other  about  its  centre,  may  then 
be  made  in  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  aorta  being  next 
separated  from  the  pulmonary  artery,  a  similar  incision  is  to  be 
made  through  it  into  the  left  ventricle,  and  continued  to  its  apex, 
keeping  close  to  the  septum.  This  incision  can  then  be  continued 
on  through  the  apex  upon  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart.  To 
display  the  interior  of  the  right  auricle  a  crucial  incision  may  be 
made  upon  its  anterior  aspect,  while  the  left  auricle  may  be  opened 
upon  its  posterior  aspect,  between  the  orifices  of  the  opposite  pul- 
monary veins. 
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Right  Auricle. — The  right  auricle  forms  the  right,  the  inferior, 
and  a  portion  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  base  of  the  heart.  Its 
anterior  surface  lies  to  the  right  of  the  sternum ;  its  posterior  sur- 
face rests  upon  the  diaphragm.  It  consists,  in  general  terms,  of  a 
sinus,  and  an  auricular  appendix.  The  sinus  of  the  auricle  re- 
ceives the  blood  from  the  descending  and  ascending  venae  cavse ; 
the  auricular  appendix,  which  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  third 
right  rib,  its  tip  resting  against  the  right  side  of  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  pretty  nearly  on  a  line  with  the 
sigmoid  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  has  a  rude  resemblance 
to  the  ear  of  a  dog,  from  which  it  received  the  name,  which  has 
come  since  to  be  applied  to  the  entire  chamber.  It  varies  some- 
what in  size  and  shape  in  different  subjects.  Its  mar^n  is  often 
notched  or  serrated,  something  like  the  edge  of  the  comb  of  a 
cock  (to  which  the  earlier  anatomists  compared  it).  This  ap- 
pearance is,  however,  usually  better  marked  in  the  appendix  of 
the  left  than  the  right  auricle. 

The  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  right  auricle  exceeds  that  of 
the  left  (as  first  pointed  out  by  Vesalius)  :  its  parietes  are  also 
thinner.  Between  the  orifice  of  the  superior  cava  and  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  auricle  a  thick  fasciculus  of  muscular  fibres  projects 
upon  the  interior,  from  which  smaller  fasciculi  come  off  at  a  right 
angle,  and  run  parallel  to  one  another  towards  the  appendix. 
The  latter  have  received  the  name  of  musculi  pectinati,  from  their 
fancied  resemblance  to  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  the  thick  fasciculus 
before  mentioned  forming  its  back.  This  is  more  evident  in 
hearts  in  which  the  walls  of  the  auricle  are  hypertrophied.  In 
the  auricular  appendix  the  adjoining  fasciculi  are  connected 
together  by  transverse  branches,  which  gives  its  interior  a  reticu- 
lated appearance.  In  the  interstices  of  these  fasciculi  the  parietes 
of  the  auricle,  when  put  on  the  stretch,  will  be  observed  to  be 
semitransparent  in  some  places,  the  pericardium  and  endocardium 
being  at  these  points  in  contact,  and  alone  forming  its  walls. 

On  its  right  side  posteriorly  the  right  auricle  receives  the  blood 
from  the  descending  or  superior,  and  the  ascending  or  inferior 
vena  cava.  The  former  returns  the  blood  from  the  head  and 
upper  extremities,  and  opens  into  the  superior  and  anterior  part 
of  the  auricle ;  the  latter,  which  is  on  a  plane  posterior  to  it, 
returns  the  blood  from  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities,  and 
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opens  into  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  auricle,  near  the  septum 
auricularum.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  venae  cavsB  commu- 
nicate with  the  auricle  is  such,  that  the  blood  from  the  superior 
cannot  fall  into  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  cava.  The  current  oi 
the  superior  cava  is  downwards  and  forwards  towards  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice :  the  current  of  the  inferior  cava  is  backwards 
and  to  the  left  side,  towards  the  septum  of  the  auricles,  and  it 
enters  the  auricle  nearly  at  a  right  angle  with  the  rest  of  the  vein, 
immediately  above  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  directs  the  cur- 
rent towards  the  fossa  ovalis. 

The  left  posterior  wall  of  this  auricle  is  formed  by  the  septum 
auricularum,  at  the  lower  part  of  which,  immediately  above  the 
orifice  of  the  inferior  cava,  we  see  the  remains  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  through  which,  during  foetal  life,  the  blood  passed  from  the 
right  to  the  left  auricle,  particularly  that  conveyed  by  the  ascending 
vena  cava,  which  is  directed  towards  this  orifice  by  the  Eustachian 
valve.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  find  the  foramen  ovale  only 
partially  obliterated  in  hearts  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  and  in 
subjects  who  had  never  exhibited  any  symptom  of  morbus  coeru- 
leus.  The  opening  is  usually  valvular,  is  seated  at  its  upper  part, 
and  will  fi:^quently  admit  a  probe  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel.  M. 
Bizot  states,  that  he  found  the  foramen  ovale  in  the  same  condition 
in  which  it  is  at  birth,  or  only  partially  obliterated,  in  eighteen 
out  of  seventy-three  male  subjects,  and  in  twenty-six  out  of 
eighty-two  female. 

Right  auriculo-ventricular  Orifice, — Inferiorly  the  auricle  is 
united  to  its  corresponding  ventricle,  and  here  the  orifice  of  com- 
munication between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle  is  seated.  This, 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  has  an  elliptic  shape,  the 
bng  diameter  from  before  backwards,  as  the  heart  lies  in  situ :  it 
is  larger  than  the  corresponding  orifice  of  the  left  side,  and  its 
margin,  like  that  of  the  latter,  consists  of  dense,  white,  fiibrous  or 
tendinous  tissue.  By  the  older  anatomists  this  was  termed  the 
right  tendon  of  the  heart.  "  It  is  plainly,"  Bell  observes,  "the 
place  of  union  between  the  auricle  and  the  ventricle,  which  are  in 
the  fcBtus  (the  chick,  for  example)  distinct  bags."  The  right 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  situated  behind  the  sternum,  pretty 
nearly  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth 
ribs  with  that  bone.     Between  the  Eustachian  valve   and  the 
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auriculo-ventricular  orifice  the  opening  of  the  coronary  vein  is 
situated,  provided  with  a  valve  formed  by  a  semilunar  fold  of  the 
lining  membrane,  which  partially  closes  its  orifice,  and  prevents 
regurgitation  into  it. 

Right  Ventricle. — The  right  or  pulmonic  ventricle  forms  the 
right  anterior  and  inferior  portion  of  the  body  of  the  heart.  The 
greater  part  of  it  lies  behind  the  sternum.  On  the  left  side  of  this 
bone  it  extends  under  the  sternal  extremity  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
third,]  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  left  ribs :  on  the  right  side  of  this 
bone  a  small  portion  of  it  extends  under  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth 
and  fifth  right  ribs,  close  to  the  sternum.  Its  inferior  margin  is 
about  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage  and  the 
sternum.  The  base  of  the  right  ventricle  is  connected  to  the 
auricle  of  the  same  side  :  its  apex  is  a  little  above  the  apex  of  the 
heart :  its  anterior  wall,  which  lies  immediately  under  the  sternum, 
is  convex :  its  inferior  wall,  which  rests  upon  the  diaphragm,  is 
flattened :  its  left  or  posterior  wall  is  formed  by  the  septum 
ventriculorum. 

The  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  are  much  thinner,  its 
columnse  cameae  are  smaller,  and  its  cavity  (as  was  first  pointed 
out  by  Vesalius)  is  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  the  left  ventricle ; 
this  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  its  parietes  being  more 
yielding  than  those  of  the  left,  and  from  the  blood  accumulating 
in,  and  distending  it  after  death  ;  but  accurate  measurement  has 
shown  that  its  cavity  exceeds  the  left  in  capacity.  The  right 
ventricle  has  not  a  regular  or  symmetrical  shape — it  is  broader, 
but  not  so  long  as  the  left ;  the  septum,  which  is  convex  towards 
its  cavity,  belongs  more  to  the  left  than  the  right  ventricle : 
and  as  Bell  remarked,  "the  right  ventricle  seems  to  be  wrapped 
round  the  left,"  while  the  latter  alone  forms  the  apex  of  the 
heart.  The  right  ventricle  ascends  higher  than  the  left :  hence 
the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  on  a  plane  higher  than  that 
of  the  aorta. 

The  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  consists  of  two  parts,  as  first 
particularly  described  by  Lieutaud — viz.  an  arterial  and  an  auri" 
cular  portion,  separated  from  one  another  by  a  prominent  bundle 
of  muscular  fibres,  and  by  the  largest  division  of  the  tricuspid 
valve.  The  arterial  portion — the  "  conus  arteriosis**  of  Wolff,  the 
"  in/undibulum"  of  Cruveilhier — is  very  smooth  upon  its  surface, 
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leads  towards  the  pulmonary  artery  and  is  prolonged  upwards 
above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  ventricle ;  in  it  the  current  is 
established  by  the  systole  of  the  ventricle,  which  is  continuous 
with  that  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  The  auricular  portion,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  very  irregular  upon  its  surface,  owing  to  numerous 
prominent  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  (camea;  columnae)  which 
exist  here ;  it  receives  the  blood  directly  from  the  right  auricle, 
and  into  it  there  is  a  current  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  until  the  closure  of  the  tricuspid  valve.  Mr.  Serle,  in  his 
account  of  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart, 
describes  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  as  consisting  of  three 
parte:  an  "auricular,"  a  "pulmonary  or  ventricular,"  and  an 
"  apicial ;"  the  pulmonary  and  apicial  form  the  arterial  portion  of 
Lieutaud.  "  The  pulmonary  (according  to  him)  is  that  formed 
by  the  fibres  which  arise  from  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  at 
its  entire  circumference :  the  apicial  channel  is  that  which  forms 
the  channel  of  communication  between  the  other  two,  and  which 
extends  to  the  apex." 

The  cameaB  columnae  are  very  numerous  in  the  auricular  por- 
tion of  the  ventricle  :  many  run  from  the  apex  towards  the  base, 
others  cross  them,  leaving  deep  sulci  between  them  :  some  of  these 
fleshy  columns  are  attached  in  their  whole  length,  others  only  by 
their  extremities,  and  others  again  only  by  one  extremity,  the 
oppodte  giving  insertion  to  the  chordae  tendineae  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  :  the  latter,  which  are  sometimes  termed  musculi  papillaresj 
are  fewer  in  number  than  either  of  the  other  kinds. 

At  the  base  of  the  ventricle  two  orifices  are  situated :  one  (the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice)  communicates  with  the  auricle  on 
that  side ;  the  other  is  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  :  each 
is  provided  with  a  valvular  apparatus.  The  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  is  situated  at  the  posterior  and  right  side  of  the  base  of  the 
ventricle ;  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  to  the  left  side,  immediately 
above  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  on  a  plane  anterior  to,  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  up,  than  the  other. 

Tricuspid  Valve, — The  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is 
encircled  by  a  valve,  formed  by  a  duplicature  of  the  lining 
membrane,  strengthened  by  fibrous  tissue,  which  comes  off*  from 
the  margin  of  the  orifice :  the  free  extremity  of  this  valve  hangs 
down  into  the  ventricle,  where,  by  means  of  the  chordae  tendineae 
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it  is  connected  to  the  caraeae  columnse,  and  so  with  the  walls  of  the 
ventricle.  This  valve  is  termed  tricuspid  (three-pointed),  by 
the  older  writers,  triglochine  (three-angled),  its  free  margin 
forming  three  principal  divisions :  the  chordae  tendineae  are  the 
tendons,  the  cameae  columnae  the  muscles  of  this  valve ;  the  tendi- 
nous cords  converge  from  the  point  where  they  are  attached  to 
the  valve,  and  several  of  them  are  inserted  into  a  single  fleshy 
column :  when  the  latter  contract,  the  tendinous  cords  are  made 
tense ;  hence,  as  the  fleshy  columns  contract  during  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  the  valve  is  shortened,  and  prevented  from  being 
reversed. 

Three  principal  divisions  of  the  tricuspid  valve  are  distin- 
guished— an  anterior,  a  right,  and  a  posterior :  the  anterior 
division  separates  tlie  auriculo-ventricular  from  the  pulmonary 
orifice,  and  is  supposed  to  prevent  the  blood  from  passing  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  during  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricle ;  but  (as 
was  remarked  by  Senac  long  since)  this  can  scarcely  be  necessary, 
because  during  the  ventricular  diastole  the  sigmoid  valves  close 
the  arterial  orifice;  the  second  division  of  the  valve  lies  to  the 
right  side  ;  and  the  third,  which  constitutes  the  posterior  division, 
lies  behind.  It  would  be  more  natural  to  consider  this  valve,  like 
the  mitral,  as  composed  of  two  principal  divisions :  an  anterior, 
which  would  include  the  anterior  and  right  division,  and  a 
posterior,  which  would  correspond  to  the  posterior  division :  in 
describing  the  valve,  however,  it  is  convenient  to  consider  it  as 
composed  of  three  curtains. 

The  anterior  curtain  is  connected  by  its  chordae  tendineas  prin- 
cipally with  one  large  and  long  fleshy  column,  which  has  two 
roots:  one  of  these  roots  springs  from  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
ventricle ;  the  other,  which  runs  transversely,  is  attached  to  the 
septum  of  the  ventricles  :  this  is  the  portion  which  Mr.  W.  King 
terms  the  "long  moderator  band."  The  right  curtain  is  con- 
nected by  its  fleshy  columns  to  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle,  not 
to  the  septum :  two  fleshy  columns  are  attached  in  front ;  the 
others,  which  are  much  shorter,  are  attached  to  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  ventricle.  The  fleshy  columns  of  the  posterior  division  of 
the  valve  are  much  shorter  than  those  of  either  of  the  others,  and 
some  of  its  tendinous  cords  are  inserted  without  the  intervention 
of  any  fleshy  columns :  they  are  all  inserted  into  the  septum. 
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A  single  slender  tendinous  cord,  not  proceeding  from  any  fleshy 
column  (which,  however,  is  absent  in  some  hearts),  is  attached  by 
one  extremity  to  the  anterior  division  of  this  valve,  sometimes 
near  where  the  chordse  tendinese  join  the  fleshy  column,  more  fre- 
quently to  the  fleshy  column  itself,  either  near  its  base  or  apex, 
from  which  it  runs  towards  the  right  wall  of  the  ventricle,  into 
which  it  is  inserted,  or  to  the  base  of  the  fleshy  columns  of  one  of 
the  other  divisions  of  the  valve.  The  action  of  this  tendinous 
cord  will  be  to  prevent  the  anterior  curtain  of  the  valve  from  being 
applied  to  the  orifice  when  the  ventricle  is  much  distended ;  and 
from  its  insertion  into  the  yielding  wall  of  the  ventricle,  the  more 
the  ventricular  cavity  is  distended  the  more  open  will  it  keep  this 
curtain  of  the  valve ;  while  when  the  ventricle  is  not  over-dis- 
tended, it  will  not  interfere  with  the  perfect  action  of  the  valve. 

Pulmonary  Orifice. — The  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is 
situated  on  a  plane  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  higher  than  the 
auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  to  its  left  side  and  more  anteriorly ;  the 
surface  of  the  ventricle  from  which  it  arises,  and  below  this  point, 
is  perfectly  smooth.  The  pulmonary  orifice  lies  pretty  nearly  on 
aline  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs  with  the 
sternum,  very  little  to  the  left  of  this  bone  ;  it  has  a  circular  shape, 
is  smaller  than  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  is  provided 
with  a  valvular  apparatus  at  the  point  where  the  artery  joins  the 
ventricle,  formed  of  folds  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by 
fibrous  tissue. 

Sigmoid  Valves. — The  valves  at  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary 
arteiy  are  three  in  number ;  they  are  analogous  to  the  valves  at 
the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  but  are  thinner  and  more  delicate.  Mor- 
gagni  gave  them  the  name  sigmoid^  while  those  at  the  aortic  orifice 
he  named  semilunar :  these  terms  arc,  however,  nearly  indiscrimi- 
nately used.  The  sigmoid  valves  have  a  crescentic  shape  as  they 
lie  ag^nst  the  walls  of  the  artery :  they  are  attached  at  the  point 
where  the  pulmonary  artery  joins  the  ventricle,  and  this  point  or 
their  base  corresponds  to  a  Une  across  the  inferior  margin  of  die 
cartilage  of  the  third  ribs.  One  of  these  valves  is  anterior,  another 
posterior  or  to  the  left  side,  and  the  third  to  the  right  side ;  each 
is  attached  by  its  convex  margin,  the  concave  or  free  margin  being 
loose :  their  edges  are  a  little  thicker  than  the  other  parts,  and  in 
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the  centre  of  each  near  the  margin  a  very  minute  nodule  is  seated, 
though  in  some  instances  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  is  to  be  found. 

The  sigmoid  valves,  when  the  blood  is  passing  out  of  the 
ventricle,  lie  against  the  walls  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and 
present  no  impediment  to  its  passage  ;  when  the  ventricle  ceases 
to  contract,  the  blood  in  the  artery  above  gets  behind  them,  they 
fall  down,  close  the  orifice,  and  prevent  regurgitation  into  the 
ventricle. 

Sinuses  of  the  pulmonary  Artery. — Behind  each  sigmoid  valve 
is  a  little  dilatation  of  the  vessel  where  its  coats  appear  to  be 
thinner :  these  are  the  sinuses  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  their  use 
evidently  is  to  enable  the  blood  to  insinuate  itself  behind  the 
valves  when  the  ventricular  systole  ceases,  by  which  they  are 
pressed  down,  the  orifice  closed,  and  regurgitation  into  the 
ventricle  prevented.  These  sinuses  also  allow  a  space  for  the 
sigmoid  valves  to  lie  back  in  during  the  ventricular  systole,  by 
which  the  outlet  of  the  artery  is  rendered  perfectly  smooth  and 
even,  as  the  blood  is  passing  from  the  ventricle  into  the  pulmo- 
nary artery. 

Left  Auricle. — The  left  auricle  occupies  the  upper,  the  pos- 
terior, and  the  left  side  of  the  base  of  the  heart ;  it  has  an  irregular 
square  form,  the  transverse  exceeding  the  vertical  diameter ;  its 
parietes  are  thicker,  and  its  cavity  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  right 
auricle;  its  interior  is  smooth,  the  muscular  fibres  in  it  do  not 
leave  interspaces  between  them,  and  musculi  pectinati  are  fewer. 
It  consists,  like  the  right,  of  a  sinus  and  an  auricular  appendix ; 
the  former  receives  the  blood  from  the  four  pulmonary  veins,  and 
forms  its  principal  bulk ;  it  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  base 
of  the  heart,  facing  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebra;,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  is  visible  when  the  pericardium  is  laid  open.  The 
auricular  appendix  (which  is  longer  and  narrower  than  that  of  the 
right  side,  and  has  its  edge  in  general  more  deeply  notched,  or 
serrated),  is  situated  at  the  lower  and  left  side  of  the  auricle,  below 
the  orifices  of  the  left  pulmonary  veins ;  it  comes  forward  at  the 
left  side  of  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  where  it  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
root  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  eventually  a  little  in  front  of  it ; 
it  is  the  only  part  of  the  left  auricle  which  is  visible  when  the 
pericardium  is  laid  open,  and  will  be  found  immediately  under 
the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib.     At  the  point  where  the  auri_ 
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cular  appendix  joins  the  sinus  of  the  auricle,  there  is  a  narrowing 
or  contraction  of  the  diameter  of  the  cavity :  this  is  sometimes 
termed  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  auricle,  but  incorrectly,  because 
the  sinus  and  appendix  form  but  a  single  cavity. 

In  the  interior  of  the  left  auricle  five  orifices  are  seen ;  the 
largest  is  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  the  other  four  belong  to 
the  pulmonary  veins ;  the  latter  open,  one  immediately  above  the 
other,  at  each  side  of  the  sinus,  the  two  right  at  its  posterior  and 
right  side,  the  two  left  at  its  posterior  and  left  side.  The  two 
upper  orifices  are  larger  than  the  lower,  and  sometimes  the  two 
pulmonary  veins  of  the  left  side  open  by  a  common  orifice,  some- 
times there  are  three  veins  on  the  right  side.  The  right  wall  of 
the  auricle  is  formed  by  the  septum  auricularum  ;  this,  which  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  base  of  the  auricle,  is  convex  towards 
the  left  side :  in  it  we  observe  the  depression  which  marks  the 
site  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Lejt  Auriculo-ventricular  Orifice. — This  orifice,  which  forms 
the  communication  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  is  situated 
in  the  floor  of  the  auricle ;  it  has  an  elliptic,  or  more  correctly,  a 
crescentic  shape,  the  long  diameter  being  nearly  transverse ;  it 
18  smaller  than  the  corresponding  orifice  of  the  right  side;  its 
mai^gin  is  smooth,  and  consists  of  dense,  white,  fibrous  or  tendi- 
nous tissue.  The  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  on  a  plane 
posterior  to  and  to  the  left  side  of  the  tricuspid  orifice,  but  nearly 
on  the  same  level,  as  the  heart  lies  in  situ :  it  is  situated  behind 
the  sternum,  and  upon  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  fourth  rib  with  that  bone. 

L/cfi  Ventricle. — The  left,  the  aortic,  or  systemic  ventricle, 
forms  the  left  and  posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  heart ;  it  has  a 
conical  form,  the  base  above  where  it  joins  the  auricle,  the  apex 
below  where  it  forms  exclusively  the  apex  of  the  heart;  its 
parietes  are  convex  externally,  and  concave  internally,  equally 
upon  the  side  of  the  septum,  as  in  its  left  and  posterior  wall,  so 
that  the  septum  seems  to  project  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ven- 
tricle. The  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  strong,  thick,  and 
muscular,  about  three  times  the  diameter  of  those  of  the  right 
ventricle,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Riolanus;  they  preserve, 
consequently,  their  convex  form  after  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle 
is  emptied,  while  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  collapse  imder 
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similar  circumstances.  The  left  ventricle  is  longer  than  the  right, 
but  its  cavity  is  smaller,  and  its  camcae  columnse  are  much  thicker 
and  stronger. 

A  small  portion  only  of  the  left  ventricle  is  seen  when  the 
pericardium  is  laid  open ;  this  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternum,  ex- 
tending from  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib,  to  the  interspace 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs,  near  where  the  cartilage  joins 
the  body  of  these  ribs.  The  appendix  of  the  left  auricle,  which 
comes  forward  directly  beneath  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib, 
surmounts  the  left  ventricle  here. 

In  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  in  that  of  the  right,  two 
parts  are  distinguished,  an  arterial  and  an  auricular  portion,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  the  right  or  anterior  division  of  the 
mitral  valve.  The  former  is  the  smooth  surface  leading  to  the 
aortic  orifice ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  corresponding  portion  of  the 
right  ventricle,  and  is  bounded  on  the  right  side  by  the  upper 
part  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  and  posteriorly  by  the 
anterior  or  right  curtain  of  the  mitral  valve.  The  auricular 
portion  forms  the  larger  part  of  the  ventricular  cavity :  it  commu- 
nicates directly  with  the  auricle  on  the  same  side. 

The  auriculo-ventricular  and  the  arterial  orifices  lie  much 
nearer  each  other  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
being  only  separated  by  the  right  or  anterior  curtain  of  the  mitral 
valve.  The  aortic  orifice  is  on  a  plane  above,  anteridr  to,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  :  the  right  or  anterior 
division  of  the  mitral  valve  which  separates  them  is  supposed  to 
prevent  the  blood  from  entering  the  aorta  while  the  ventricle  is 
filling ;  but  as  the  semilunar  valves  are  closed  at  this  period,  it 
can  scarcely  have  this  use. 

Mitral  Valve. — From  the  margin  of  the  tendinous  ring  which 
surrounds  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  a  valve  composed  of 
a  double  fold  of  the  lining  membrane,  enclosing  tendinous  fibres, 
proceeds,  the  fi-ee  surface  of  which  hangs  down  into  the  ventricle ; 
this  valve  is  analogous  in  oflice  to  that  of  the  right  side,  but  is 
larger  and  stronger  in  all  its  parts:  its  chordae  tendinese  are 
stronger,  and  its  cameaB  columnas  are  thicker. 

This  valve  has  more  strictly  two  divisions  than  the  tricuspid, 
and  is  properly  termed  bicuspid  from  this  circumstance :  one  of 
these  is  anterior,  the  other  posterior ;  the  former  being  more  to 
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the  right  side  is  sometimes  termed  the  right  division,  the  latter 
the  left,  Vesalias  compared  this  valve  to  a  bishop's  mitre,  ^^quas 
mitres  episcopali  non  admodum  inepte  contuleris^"  and  the  name 
mitral  has  been  almost  invariably  applied  to  the  valve  since. 

The  anterior  or  right  division  of  the  mitral  valve  is  the  larger ; 
it  ascends  higher  than  the  other,  reaching  to  the  base  of  the  pos- 
terior and  right  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta :  its  curtain  forms  in 
a  great  measure  the  septum  between  the  aortic  and  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices,  so  that  when  we  remove  it  the  two  orifices 
seem  almost  to  constitute  but  one ;  indeed,  it  was  formerly  termed 
the  valvular  septum  of  Lieutaud  from  this  circumstance.  The 
camese  columns  of  the  mitral  valve  are  all  attached  to  the  poste- 
rior wall  of  the  ventricle  :  those  of  the  anterior  curtain  arise  from 
opposite  sides  of  the  posterior  wall,  each  by  two  strong  columns  : 
the  tendinous  cords  connected  with  them  run  towards  one  another, 
so  that  if  continued  along  the  curtain  of  the  valve  they  would 
cross  each  other.  The  cameae  columnae  of  the  posterior  division 
of  this  valve  are  three  in  number ;  they  are  shorter,  broader,  and 
less  cylindrical  than  the  fieshy  columns  of  the  anterior  division. 
The  strength  of  the  chordae  tendineas  of  this  valve,  notwithstanding 
their  tenuity,  is  very  remarkable  :  Senac  tested  it  by  isolating  a 
single  one,  and  attaching  to  it  a  four  pound  weight,  which  it 
supported  for  some  time. 

Aortic  Orifice. — The  aortic  orifice,  like  the  pulmonary,  has  a 
circular  shape ;  it  is  situated  at  the  upper  and  right  comer  of  the 
base  of  the  ventricle,  behind  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
and  on  a  plane  lower  down.  It  lies  anterior  to,  higher  up,  and  to 
the  right  side  of  the  auriculo- ventricular  orifice,  but  very  close  to 
it;  these  two  orifices  being  merely  separated,  as  I  have  said,  by 
the  right  or  anterior  curtain  of  the  mitral  valve. 

Semilunar  Valves. — The  aortic  orifice  is  provided  with  three 
valves,  named  semilunar  by  Morgagni,  which  are  attached  by 
their  convex  margin  at  the  point  where  the  aorta  and  left  ventricle 
become  continuous;  their  concave  margin  is  free.  They  lie 
behind  the  sternum,  towards  the  left  side  of  this  bone  on  a  line 
with  the  space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs ; 
their  free  edge  corresponds  (M.  Gendrin  observes)  to  the  base  of 
the  pulmonary  valves ;  a  line  drawn  across  the  inferior  margin  of 
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the  third  rib  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the  aortic  valves, 
and  to  the  base  of  the  valves  of  the  puhnonary  artery. 

The  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  resemble  the  valves  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  but  are  thicker  and  stronger.  They  consist  of 
duplicatures  of  the  lining  membrane,  strengthened  by  tendinous 
bands ;  of  these  bands,  one  runs  along  the  free  margin  of  each 
valve,  another  along  its  base,  and  another,  which  is  broader,  runs 
upon  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii,  and  takes  a  semicircular 
course  from  this  body  to  the  attached  margin  of  the  valve.  These 
tendinous  bands  have  been  recently  described  by  M.  Monneret  as 
muscles  :  the  action  of  one  set  of  fibres  (according  to  him)  is  to 
raise  the  valve,  the  other  set  are  antagonists,  and  serve  to  depress 
them.  But  as  the  semilunar  valves  are  elevated  and  depressed 
mechanically  by  the  £ux  and  reflux  of  the  blood,  it  is  not  easy  to 
perceive,  (Magendie  observes,)  what  purpose  muscles  placed  be- 
tween the  membranous  folds  of  these  valves  could  serve. 

Corpora  Arantiu — Near  the  centre  of  the  margin  of  the  free 
edge  of  each  valve  a  little  fibro-cartilaginous  body  is  seated,  termed 
"  corpora  Arantii,"  after  Arantius,  a  pupil  of  Vesalius,  who  first 
accurately  described  them,  though  they  had  been  noticed  previ- 
ously by  Vidus  Vidius ;  sometimes  they  are  termed  "  corpora  se- 
samoidea,"  or  "  noduli  Morgagni."  These  little  bodies  are  more 
distinct  and  larger  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  than  in 
those  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ;  their  use  is  said  to  be  to  strengthen 
the  central  point  where  the  valves  meet,  where  the  pressure  is 
considerable,  and  the  resistance  least;  as  well  as  to  fill  up  the 
litde  space  which  would  be  left;  in  the  centre  when  the  valves  fall 
down :  but  as  these  little  bodies  are  not  seated  at  the  very  margin 
of  the  valves,  they  could  hardly  eflTect  the  latter  object,  which, 
indeed,  is  unnecessary,  as  the  valves  slightly  overlap  one  another 
in  the  healthy  subject.  The  use  of  the  corpora  Arantii  appears  to 
me  to  be  to  serve  as  points  of  attachment  for  the  tendinous  bands 
already  mentioned,  by  which  the  valves  are  strengthened ;  without 
some  provision  of  this  kind  these  valves  would  much  more  fre- 
quently become  reversed,  and  permit  regurgitation. 

Sinuses  of  the  Aorta, — Behind  each  semilunar  valve  the  pa- 
rietes  of  the  artery  are  dilated,  and  a  little  pouch  or  sinus  is 
formed,  where  the  parietes  of  the  artery  are  thinner  than  in  other 
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parts ;  these  are  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni,  or  the  lesser  sinuses  of 
the  heart.  They  are  better  developed  in  the  aorta  than  in  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  in  old  age  than  in  young  subjects.  In 
theser  sinuses  the  orifices  of  the  two  coronary  arteries  are  seen, 
and  Dr.  Chevers  distinguishes  those  from  which  the  right  and  left 
coronary  arteries  arise,  by  the  names  right  and  left ;  the  third  he 
calls  the  intermediate  sinus.  The  disposition  of  the  fibres  of  the 
sclerous  coat  of  the  aorta  in  these  sinuses,  by  which  the  parietes 
are  strengthened,  and  the  attachment  of  the  valve  secured,  has 
been  well  described  by  him.  The  use  of  these  sinuses  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  same  parts  at  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery ; 
they  allow  a  space  for  the  blood  to  insinuate  itself  behind  the 
valves  when  the  ventricular  systole  ceases,  by  which  they  are 
pressed  down  and  the  orifice  closed ;  and  they  afibrd  a  space  for 
the  semilunar  valves  to  lie  back  in  during  the  systole  of  the 
ventricle,  by  which  the  channel  along  which  the  blood  passes  is 
rendered  perfectly  smooth. 

The  aorta  is  connected  to  the  left  ventricle  by  the  endocardium 
within,  and  by  the  serous  and  fibrous  layers  of  the  pericardium 
externally,  which  are  continuous  with  one  another  in  the  heart 
and  artery.  When  these  are  removed,  the  junction  of  the  fibrous 
membrane  of  the  artery  with  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is 
seen  to  be  by  three  crescentic  prolongations  or  festoons^  each  of 
which  has  its  convex  margin  towards  the  ventricle,  and  between 
each  is  a  small  triangular  interval,  the  base  of  which  corresponds 
to  the  base  of  the  ventricle. 

The  place  where  the  aorta  joins  the  ventricle  is  marked  by  a 

tendinous  ring  {zona  tendinosa)  :  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta 

are  situated  at  this  part,  the  convex  margin  of  each  being  attached 

opposite  to  the  convex  margin  of  the  crescentic  prolongation  above 

described,  and  each  receiving  tendinous  fibres  from  this  ring. 

PERICARDIUM. 

The  pericardium  belongs  to  the  class  of  fibro-serous  membranes 
and  consists  of  two  layers,  an  external  fibrous  and  an  internal 
serous.  The  fibrous  layer  is  strong  and  resisting,  though  having 
but  little  thickness :  it  forms  what  is  called  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
cardium, and  encloses  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  large  vessels 
wliich  come  off*  from  its  base.     The   serous  layer  is  thin  and 
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delicate  in  comparison:  it  closely  invests  the  heart,  covers  the 
origin  of  the  large  vessels,  and  is  then  reflected  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  fibrous  layer,  which  it  lines  throughout.  Thus,  as 
is  the  case  with  other  serous  membranes,  the  heart,  although 
invested  by  the  pericardium,  is  not  contained  in  its  cavity. 

The  pericardial  sac  has  a  pyriform  shape,  the  base  below,  the 
apex  above  ;  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  heart.  Its  base  is 
on  a  line  with  the  upper  part  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage  ;  its  apex 
a  short  distance  above  the  origin  of  the  large  vessels,  and  gene- 
rally on  a  line  with  the  articulation  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second 
ribs  with  the  sternum.  I  have,  however,  found  it  to  extend,  in  a 
healthy  subject,  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  articulation  of  the  first 
ribs  with  the  sternum.  Its  apex  is  higher  upon  each  side  of  the 
aorta  than  immediately  opposite  to  that  vessel.  The  pericardial 
sac  is  wider  in  the  centre  than  at  its  base,  and  here  it  extends 
more  to  the  left  side.  Its  widest  part  is  on  a  line  with  the 
greatest  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart. 

Capacity  of  the  Pericardium. — The  capacity  of  the  pericar- 
dial sac  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  volume  of  the  heart ;  and, 
as  its  cavities  are  never  all  distended  at  the  same  moment,  there 
is  always  abimdant  room  for  the  apex  and  body  of  the  organ 
to  move  freely  in  it.  For  the  same  reason,  eflusion  of  fluid  to 
a  moderate  extent  may  take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  peri- 
cardium without  interfering  much  with  the  heart's  movements, 
provided  it  is  eflused  slowly  and  gradually.  On  the  other  hand, 
even  a  moderate  amount  of  fluid  suddenly  eflused  will  be  attended 
with  formidable  symptoms,  because  the  fibrous  nature  of  this 
membrane  does  not  permit  of  its  yielding  suddenly.  In  chronic 
cases  of  disease,  however,  the  pericardial  sac  is  capable  of  becom- 
ing enormously  dilated,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see. 

The  actual  capacity  of  the  pericardium  has  been  endeavoured 
to  be  determined  by  injecting  fluid  into  and  forcibly  distending 
its  sac.  Dr.  Sibson,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  London  Journal  of 
Medicine,  has  given  the  following  table  of  the  results  of  some  ex- 
periments made  by  him  : 

Boy,  act.  6,  pericardium  injected  to  diateaBion,  held    .    .  6  oz. 

,f       9, 6  oz. 

„     13, about  6  oz. 

Adult  male 15  oz. 

Male,  aet.  50 .  22  oz. 

Adult  female  (heart  enlarged) 26  oz. 
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"From  these  and  other  observations,"  Dr.  Sibson  says,  "it 
may  be  inferred  that  in  the  adult,  when  the  heart  is  healthy,  the 
pericardium  when  fully  distended,  can  contain  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  ounces  of  fluid."  "  It  is  worthy  of  remark,"  he  adds,  "  that 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  in  the  adult  male,  when  distended, 
hold  the  same  quantity  of  fluid  as  the  pericardium." 

Fibrous  layer  of  Pericardium. — The  fibrous  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium is  dense  and  strong,  and  is  composed  of  tendinous  fibres, 
some  of  which  run  vertically  from  the  base  towards  the  apex, 
others  cross  each  other  in  various  directions.  Its  tissue  is  semi- 
transparent,  permitting  the  heart  to  be  seen  through  it.  It  is 
very  intimately  united  inferiorly  to  the  central  tendinous  aponeu- 
rosis of  the  diaphragm :  the  fibres  of  each  (as  Lancisi  observed) 
mix,  and  are  confounded  with  one  another ;  so  that  the  pericar- 
dium seems  as  if  it  were  a  prolongation  of  this  aponeurosis.  It  is 
also  connected  with  the  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm  on  the 
left  side,  but  the  adhesion  here  is  less  intimate.  Superiorly  the 
fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  is  closely  united  to  the  trunks  of 
the  large  vessels  which  come  ofi*  from  the  base  of  the  heart.  It 
gives  them  sheaths ;  and,  after  accompanying  them  for  a  short 
distance,  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  thoracic  fascia.  The 
inferior  cava  alene  receives  no  fibrous  sheath  firom  it.  Ante- 
riorly a  small  portion  of  its  surface  is  only  separated  fi:om  the 
sternum  by  cellular  tissue.  Laterally,  it  is  connected  with  the 
pleura  upon  each  side,  the  phrenic  nerve  on  the  left  side,  being  in- 
terposed. Posteriorly,  the  pericardium,  which  is  of  small  extent 
compared  with  its  anterior  surface,  lies  in  front  of  the  posterior 
mediastinum,  being  separated  from  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  verte- 
brae by  the  ossophagus  and  descending  aorta. 

The  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  does  not  form  a  com- 
plete capsule  for  the  heart ;  it  is  deficient  inferiorly,  where  it  is 
replaced  by  the  central  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm ; 
the  reflected  serous  layer,  which  is  attached  to  tliis  part  of  the 
diaphragm,  forming  its  capsule  here.  Owing  to  its  density  and 
strength  the  flbrous  layer  of  the  pericardium  serves  both  to  sup- 
port and  to  limit  the  motions  of  the  heart ;  while,  it  retains  it  in 
iitu.  From  its  firm  attachments,  above,  below,  and  laterally,  if 
as  not  unfrequently  happens  fi:om  disease,  the  opposed  serous  sur- 
faces become  adherent  to  one  another,  the  motions  of  the  heart 
must  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  interfered  with. 
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Serous  Layer  of  Pericardium. — The  serous  layer  of  the  peri- 
cardium which  invests  the  heart  is  thin  and  delicate,  compared 
with  the  fibrous  layer.  It  consists  of  two  layers,  a  proper  serous 
and  a  fibrous  layer :  the  latter  forms  the  capsule  of  the  heart ; 
the  former,  after  covering  the  heart,  ascends,  from  an  inch  and  a 
half  to  two  inches,  upon  the  aorta,  and  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 
as  high  as  its  bifurcation,  where  it  is  reflected  upon  the  internal 
surface  of  the  pericardial  sac.  Hence  the  greater  portion  of  the 
ascending  part  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  said  to  be  within  the 
sac  of  the  pericardium ;  and  hence  aneurism  of  this  part  of  the 
vessel  occasionally  bursts  into  it.  Where  the  serous  layer  lines 
the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  it  is  very  intimately  adherent  to  it ; 
where  it  covers  the  origin  of  the  large  vessels,  it  is  much  less 
so.  Inferiorly,  where  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  pericardial  sac 
is  deficient,  the  serous  layer  lines  the  central  aponeurosis  of  the 
diaphragm. 

Cardiac  fascia. — The  serous  layer  of  the  pericardium,  which 
invests  the  heart,  was  always  described  as  a  single  membranous 
layer,  imtil  Dr.  Robert  Lee*  demonstrated  two  layers  in  it,  which 
are  connected  together  by  cellular  tissue.  The  outermost  of  these 
layers  is  the  proper  serous  coat :  the  inner  layer,  from  its  structure 
and  function,  and  from  the  important  office  v^ich  it  performs. 
Dr.  Lee  considers  may  be  regarded  as  the  fibrous  membrane  or 
fascia  of  the  heart. 

This  expansion  '^  is  possessed  of  great  strength  and  firmness. 
It  is  glistening,  semitransparent,  and  resembles  in  all  respects  the 
aponeurotic  expansions,  or  fasciae  covering  muscles,  in  other  parts 
of  the  body."  "  It  is  much  stronger  over  the  ventricles  than  the 
auricles,  and  it  adheres  so  firmly  to  the  muscular  substance  under^ 
neath  that  its  separation  cannot  be  efiected  without  tearing  up 
some  of  the  muscular  fibres  to  which  it  is  attached."  "  From  the 
inner  surface  of  this  fascia  innumerable  strong  fibres  pass  to  the 
blood-vessels,  nerves,  muscular  fasciculi,  and  adipose  matter,  which 
accompany  and  surround  all  the  blood-vessels  and  nerves ;  and 
they  are  interlaced  together  so  as  to  form  a  peculiar  stroma,  if  it 
may  be  so  termed,  of  considerable  thickness,  between  the  fascia 
and  all  the  various  structures  beneath,  which  it  invests  and  binds 
together  in  the  strongest  possible  manner.     These  fibres  form  a 

*  PhUosophical  Transactions,  1848. 
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complete  sheath  around  all  the  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves,  on  the 
8ur&ce  of  the  heart,  and  accompany  them  as  they  dip  down  be- 
tween the  muscular  &sciculi,  to  which  their  branches  are  distri- 
buted throughout  the  entire  walls  of  the  heart,  from  its  surface  to 
the  lining  membrane." 

**  The  cardiac  fascia,"  Dr.  Lee  observes,  "  is  obviously  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  firmness  and  strength  of  the  central 
organ  of  the  circulation,  as  it  binds  together  into  one  mass,  and 
gives  support  to  the  muscular  fibres,  like  the  fascia  which  invests 
other  muscles."  '^  The  cardiac  fascia  is  to  the  heart,  I  believe, 
what  the  external  fibrous  coat  is  to  an  artery ;  and  it  must  have 
nearly  the  same  effect  in  preventing  dilatation  and  rupture  of  the 
ventricle  during  violent  exerdon."  "  The  feeble  serous  covering 
of  the  heart  can  possess  little  influence,  and  add  nothing  to  the 
strength  of  the  parietes ;  and  probably,  but  for  the  fascia  now 
described,  the  heart  would  oflen  yield  in  all  directions,  especially 
at  the  apex.  In  a  physiolo^cal  point  of  view,  it  therefore  has 
appeared  to  me  that  this  fascia  of  the  heart  is  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant strictures." 

**  In  a  pathological  point  of  view,"  Dr.  Lee  observes,  "  the 
cardiac  fascia  is  perhaps  not  less  worthy  of  notice.     Muscular 
structure,  it  is  well  known,  is  not  liable  to  attacks  either  of  com- 
mon or  of  specific  inflammation.     It  is  impossible  to  avoid  sus- 
pecting that  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  heart  has  for  its 
principal  seat  this  dense  fibrous  membrane  lying  between  the 
serous  and  muscular  coats  of  the  heart,  and  that  attacks  of  rheu- 
matism of  the  heart  do  not  commence  primarily  in  the  muscular 
structure." 

The  opposed  serous  surfiices  of  the  pericardium  are  very 
smooth,  and  constantly  lubricated  :  hence,  in  the  normal  condition 
^f  the  parts,  they  glide  over  one  another  during  the  motions  of 
the  heart  without  producing  sound.  If,  however,  as  is  not  un- 
fiequently  the  result  of  disease,  these  surfaces  become  rough  or 
uneven,  increased  friction  must  take  place  between  them  during 
4e  heart's  motions,  and  sounds  will  be  developed  which  become 
audible  when  the  ear  or  stethoscope  is  applied  to  the  parietes. 
^ese  constitute  the  pericardial  friction  sounds,  afterwards  to  be 
^^nridered. 

Owing  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  pericardium  inferiorly 
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with  the  diaphragm,  it  must  follow  the  movements  of  the  latter ; 
and  from  its  attachments  above  and  below,  its  shape  and  state  of 
tension  must  be  somewhat  diflFerent  during  inspiration  and  expir- 
ation ;  while  if  much  fluid  be  effused  into  its  sac,  not  only  will 
the  movements  of  the  heart,  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the 
expansion  of  the  lungs  be  more  or  less  interfered  with,  but  the 
lungs  will  be  pushed  aside,  a  larger  surface  of  the  pericardium 
will  come  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest  in  front,  and 
the  region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness  on  percussion  will  be 
increased  in  proportion.     The  effect  of  the  forcible  distension  of 
the  pericardium,  in  Dr.  Sibson's  experiments,  was  to  make  the 
central  tendinous  aponeurosis  of  the  diaphragm  convex  towards 
the  abdomen,  and  to  lower  this  part  about  one  inch. 

White  Patch  on   Pericardium. — Nothing   is  more  common, 
than  to  find  upon  the  portion  of  pericardium  investing  the  hearty 
a  white  patch  of  variable  size  and  shape  ;  this  is  the  milk  spot  or 
milk  patchy  of  the  German  writers,  and  it  is  so  often  found  ixk 
hearts,  which,  in  other  respects,  are  perfectly  healthy,  that  it  \ibB 
been  regarded  by  some  as  a  natural  appearance.     The  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  right  ventricle  is  its  most  frequent  seat ;  occasionally  it 
is  observed  upon  the  surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  upon  the 
auricles ;  in  general  only  one  exists,  sometimes  several  are  found 
upon  the  same  heart ;  they  have  a  white  colour  similar  to  that  of 
healthy  tendon;    their  shape  is  very  variable,  often   somewhat 
circular  or  oval,  occasionally  more  or  less  linear,  and  extending 
in  the  line  of  the  coronary  vessels.     The  size  of  these  patches 
varies  from  a  fourpenny  piece  to  a  crown,  or  even  larger :  when 
one  only  is  present,  it  is  usually  larger  than  when  several  occur 
upon  the  same  heart.     They  are  much  more  common  in  the  adult 
than  in  early  life,  but  have  been  observed  in  the  infant  under 
three  montlis;  they  are  larger  and  better  marked  in  advanced 
life,  and  they  are  more  common  upon  the  male  than  the  female 
heart. 

Seat  of  the  White  Patches. — Some  difference  of  opinion  exists 
among  pathologists  as  to  the  exact  seat  of  tliese  opaque  patches, 
some  placing  it  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  pericardium,  others 
upon  its  under  surface,  and  others  in  the  proper  tissue  of  the 
membrane.     Thus  Baillie,  Laennec,  Louis,  and  Todd,*  state  that 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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these  opaque  patches  can  easily  be  dissected  or  peeled  off  from 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium,  leaving  this  membrane  entire. 
Corvisart,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  these  patches  are  seated 
upon  the  under  surface  of  the  membrane,  and  that  they  cannot 
be  dissected  off  without  bringing  the  pericardium  with  it.  Dr. 
Hodgkin  says,  he  has  met  with  a  few  instances  where  they  might 
be  dissected  off;  but  in  by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  these 
patches  depend  on  a  deposit  on  the  attached  surfaces.  Mr.  T. 
W.  King  considers  the  actual  seat  of  the  deposit  to  be  the  proper 
tissue  of  the  serous  membrane.  Mr.  Paget*  says,  these  patches 
are  **  generally  easily  stripped  off;  but  in  no  case  after  they  are 
OTganized  can  they  be  separated  from  the  subjacent  tissue  without 
dividing  numerous  connecting  filaments,  and  leaving  the  surface 
Qrom  which  they  are  removed  flocculent  and  shreddy." 

Nature  and  Causes  of. — A  similar  diversity  of  opinion  exists 
among  pathologists  respecting  the  nature  and  cause  of  these 
opaque  patches.  By  some  they  are  referred  to  inflammation,  and 
supposed  to  be  always  the  result  of  partial  pericarditis.  Mr. 
Paget,  who  advocates  this  view  exclusively,  observes,  "  with  these 
spots  there  almost  constantly  coincides  some  adhesion  by  organ- 
ized lymph  between  adjacent  parts  of  the  pericardial  memTjrane." 
'*  The  adhesions  generally  consist  of  slender  threads  passing  across 
tlie  furrow  between  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  superior,  or  between 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  at  some  little  distance  from  their 
connexion  with  the  heart."  In  40  cases  noted  by  Mr.  Paget,  in 
which  white  patches  were  found  upon  the  heart,  35  presented 
abnormal  adhesions,  or  their  remains. 

K  these  white  patches  were  always  the  result  of  inflammation, 
pericarditis,  in  a  latent  form,  must  evidently  be  a  much  more  fre- 
quent disease  than  is  commonly  supposed ;  but  as  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  serous  membrane  at  the  part  preserves  its  smooth  and 
glistening  appearance,  the  opacity  can  hardly  be  due  to  lymph 
deposited  upon  it;  besides,  adhesions  between  the  visceral  and 
the  reflected  layer  of  the  pericardium,  instead  of  being  very  rare 
la  connexion  with  these  patches,  ought  to  be  frequeijt,  if  they 
^ere  always  the  result  of  the  deposition  of  lymph. 

Other  pathologists  regard  these  opaque  patches  as  the  effect  of 
^ttridon  between  the  surface  of  the  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxiii. 
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thorax ;  as  they  are  found  most  frequently  upon  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Dr.  Hodgkin*  is  of  opinion  that  pressure  is 
their  cause,  and  that  they  are  the  result  of  a  kind  of  inflammation 
originating  in  attrition  and  irritation.  Mr.  T.  W.  Kingf  says, 
"  the  situation  of  these  patches  wherever  they  occur,  implies  to 
my  mind  a  degree  of  attrition  at  the  part  more  than  belongs  to 
the  pericardium  generally,"  and  he  suggests  the  name  ^'  patches  of 
attrition,"  or  ^'  patches  of  distension"  for  them.  It  militates, 
however,  against  this  theory,  that  these  white  patches  are  not 
unfrequent  upon  parts  of  the  heart  where  attrition  cannot  take 
place.  Other  pathologists  are  of  opinion  that  these  patches  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  pathological  phenomenon,  because  they 
are  found  on  the  most  healthy  hearts,  and  where  the  patient  has 
never  laboured  under  any  affection  referable  to  the  heart ;  and 
because  similar  opaque  patches  are  found  upon  other  viscera  which 
are  covered  by  serous  membrane  ;  as  the  liver,  intestines,  &c« 

M.  Bizot,  whose  researches  have  tended  to  elucidate  many 
doubtful  points  connected  with  the  normal  anatomy  of  the  hear^ 
has  shown}  that  these  white  patches  are  of  two  descriptions,  one 
probably  consecutive  to  inflammation ;  the  other  not  a  product  of* 
inflammation,  but  appearing  to  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
the  progress  of  age. 

The  first  variety,  or  that  which  is  the  result  of  inflammation, 
is  the  rarest,  it  may  occupy  any  part  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
pericardium,  but  its  most  usual  situation  is  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  ventricles ;  the  opacity  frequently  also  extends  along  the  coro- 
nary veins,  or  adhesions  exist  between  the  base  of  the  auricular 
appendages  and  adjoining  parts.  The  shape  of  these  patches  is 
very  irregular,  the  surface  is  often  smooth,  sometimes  not ;  they 
can  usually  be  detached  vrithout  difficulty  from  the  serous  mem- 
brane underneath. 

The  second  variety^  which  is  not  the  result  of  inflammation, 
consists  of  a  thickened  state  of  the  pericardium  itself,  which 
undergoes  slow  transformation  and  loses  its  transparency ;  it  can- 
not, of  course,  be  detached  from  the  membrane.  This  is  the 
most  frequent  variety,  M.  Bizot  states  that  in  156  subjects  he 
found  it  45  times ;  it  is  more  frequent  in  the  male  than  in  tlie 

*  Lect.  on  Morb.  Anat.  of  Serous  Membranes.  f  Guy's  Hosp.  Reports. 
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finale.  The  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  is  its  most 
equent  seat.  In  45  instances,  noted  by  M.  Bizot,  it  occupied 
le  centre  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  right  ventricle  in  20 ;  in 
3  it  occupied,  also,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  left  ventricle ;  in 
only  it  was  found  exclusively  upon  the  left  ventricle.  The 
ifluence  of  age  upon  its  development  is  also  remarkable;  it 
as  not  found  in  the  male  imder  17  years  of  age,  or  in  the  female 
ider  22.  After  40  years  of  age,  in  both  sexes,  these  patches 
ere  not  only  better  marked,  but  larger. 

The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Bizot,  shows  its  frequency 
\  different  ages,  and  in  the  two  sexes : 


MA.LV. 

FEMALE. 

Age. 

No.  of  Bobjecti. 

No.  of  examples 

Age. 

No.  of  subjecta. 

No.  of  examples 

ltol7 
18  „  39 
40  „  79 

16 
24 
32 

0 

8 

23 

1  to  22 
23  „  39 
40  ,,  89 

31 
23 
30 

0 
5 
9 
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The  interior  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  lined  throughout  by 
transparent,  delicate  membrane  named  first  by  M.  Bouilland  enr 
ycardium.  This  membrane  is  very  smooth^  and  highly  polished, 
is  continuous  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  large  vessels  which 
}en  into  the  heart,  as  well  as  with  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the 
^art  itself;  it  lines  every  part  of  the  interior  of  the  cavities  of  both 
le  auricles  and  ventricles,  covers  the  chordae  tendinese,  and  camess 
>lumnsB,  and  is  reflected  upon  itself  at  the  arterial  and  auriculo- 
entricular  orifices,  to  assist  in  forming  the  valves.  It  is  thinner 
1  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  than  in  the  left,  and  is  said  to 
e  thickest  in  the  left  auricle ;  it  is  so  adherent  to  the  tissue  un- 
derneath that  it  can  only  be  detached  by  the  scalpel  in  small 
>atche8,  the  adhesion  being  closer  about  the  valves  than  at  any 
^therpart. 

According  to  Luschka,  ^^  the  endocardium  is  made  up  of  the 
8Mne  structures  which  exist  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  pressed  to- 
gether, and  reduced  to  their  extremest  tenuity.  The  heart  may 
thus  be  regarded  as  an  expanded  and   modified   vessel,   with 
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muscular  fibres  disposed  outside  it."  According  to  Rokitansky* 
^'  the  endocardium  consists  essentially,  besides  the  epithelium  of  a 
longitudinal  fibrous  coat  (Henle)  under  which  there  is  a  very 
considerable  layer  of  elastic  and  cellular  tissue,  which  is  most  dis- 
tinct in  the  auricles,  and  on  which  rests  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart.  In  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  more  especially  in  the 
left  auricle,  a  layer  similar  to  that  of  the  circular  fibres  of  the  ar- 
teries is  occasionally  found  under  the  longitudinal  fibrous  coat." 
The  epithelium  and  longitudinal  fibrous  coat,  which  constitute 
the  true  endocardium,  are,  like  the  inner  coat  of  the  arteries, 
non-vascular,  but  the  subjacent  tissue  is  abundantly  supplied  with 
vessels. 

According  to  M.  Bizot,  the  endocardium  in  early  life  has  the 
same  transparency,  thickness,  and  consistence,  in  every  part  of 
the  interior  of  the  heart.  Subsequently,  a  slight  opacity  be^ns 
to  make  its  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aorta,  and  gradually  increases,  but  is  always  most  marked  at 
the  point  at  which  it  was  first  observed.  As  the  membrane  be- 
comes opaque  it  appears  also  to  become  slightly  thickened ;  but 
this  is  not  due  to  the  presence  of  a  false  membrane,  it  is  a  sim- 
ple opacity,  and  appears  to  be  analogous  to  the  white  patch  upon 
the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericardium.  This  appearance  is  only 
observed  upon  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  M.  Bizot  has  never 
found  it  upon  the  right  side  ;  and  age  appears  to  have  a  marked 
influence  upon  its  development ;  for  it  is  very  rare  imder  puberty, 
and  very  frequent  in  old  age. 

MUSCULAR  TISSUE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  muscular  tissue  which  forms  the  principal  bulk  of  the 
heart  is  situated  between  the  endocardium  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  pericardium  on  the  other,  and  differs  from  the  muscles  of  ani- 
mal life  in  several  respects ;  the  latter  are  connected  together  by 
cellular  tissue,  and  with  the  naked  eye  are  seen  to  consist  of  bim- 
dles  of  fibres,  while  the  former  interlace  and  cross  in  different 
directions :  under  the  microscope,  also,  other  differences  are  ob- 
served,— as  the  granular  appearance  of  the  fibres,  and  the  less 
distinctness  of  the  transverse  striae.      The  substance  of  the  heart 

*  Manual  of  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  4. 
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contains  a  larger  amount  of  muscular  fibre  for  its  size  than  any 
other  part,  and  its  tissue  is  compact,  firm,  and  close ;  for  this  rea- 
son the  heart  of  animals  when  cooked,  cuts  uniformly  smooth  in 
every  direction,  and  ^*  eats  short,  not  offering  that  elastic  resistance 
which  other  muscles  do  during  mastication." 

The  use  of  the  cellular  tissue  which  connects  together  the  fibres 
of  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  and  which  forms  their  sheaths,  ap- 
pears to  be  in  a  great  measure  to  retain  the  muscular  fibres  within 
their  proper  sphere  of  action,  and  to  strengthen  them.      In  the 
heart  cellular  tissue  was  supposed  to  be  less  necessary,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  manner  in  which  the  muscular  fibres  themselves 
are  arranged  ;   but  Dr.  Robert  Lee  *  has  recently  shown  that  the 
heart  is  provided  with  a  fascia  which  binds  together  and  gives  sup- 
port to  the  muscular  fibres  in  the  same  way  as  the  fascia  which  in- 
vests the  muscles  of  animal  life.     This,  which  he  terms  the  ^^car" 
diac  fascia^**  lies  immediately  under  the  true  serous  coat,  and,  after 
investing  every  part  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  it  sends  pro- 
longations from  its  imder  surface,  which  surround  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  forming  sheaths  for  them,  and  accompanying  their 
branches  between  the  muscular  fasciculi  through  the  entire  walls 
of  the  heart,  from  the  surface  to  the  lining  membrane,  investing 
and  binding  all  the  parts  together  in  the  strongest  possible  man- 
ner, and  giving  firmness  and  strength  to  the  organ. 

A  vast  deal  of  pains,  time,  and  labour,  have  been  expended 
by  anatomists  in  endeavouring  to  unravel  the  course  of  the  mus- 
cular fibres  of  the  heart;  in  many  instances  ^Hhey  have  succeeded 
(it  has  been  observed)  only  in  giving  unintelligible  descriptions." 
Becentiy  Mr.  Searle  has  undertaken  the  task  ;  his  account  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  is  contained  in  the 
"Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology ;"  his  description  would, 
however,  be  utterly  unintelligible  without  the  figures  with  which 
his  paper  is  illustrated ;  and,  even  with  the  assistance  of  these, 
die  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  bands,  fasciculi,  and  layers, 
^bich  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  hearty  are  arranged  could 
•caicely  be  understood  without  quoting  his  description  at  length. 

It  will  be  sufiicient  here  to  observe  that  each  ventricle  has  its 
own  distinct  set  of  fibres,  which  form  its  sac ;  that  another  set  of 
ubres  surrounds,  encloses,  and  imites  together  the  two  ventricles ; 

*  Philosophical  Transactions,  1849. 
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that  in  the  left  ventricle  six  layers  of  fibres  have  been  distinguished ; 
in  the  right,  but  three,  which  are  arranged  into  a  superficial,  a 
middle,  and  an  internal  set ;  that  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  a  spiral 
direction,  "some  winding  round  and  roimd  the  ventricle,"  **some 
taking  a  larger  sweep,  and  surrounding  both  ventricles ;"  that  they 
interlace  with  one  another,  and  that  some  are  continuous  with  the 
camesB  columnse  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricles. 

The  septum  is  described  by  Mr.  Seaxle  as  consisting  of  three 
layers — a  left,  a  middle,  and  a  right ;  the  two  former  belong  pro- 
perly to  the  left  ventricle ;  the  right  layer  exclusively  to  the  right 
ventricle. 

In  the  auricles  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  two  layers :  its  fibres 
"arise  chiefly  from  the  tendinous  margins  of  the  annulus  venosus 
and  annulus  arteriosus."  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  appendices 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  fibres  are  arranged,  as 
also  the  appearance  known  under  the  name  of  the  musculi  pec- 
tinati.  The  fibres  of  the  right  auricle  are  prolonged  so  as  to  form 
the  outer  part  of  the  wall  of  the  left  auricle,  which,  as  it  receives 
additional  bands  of  fibres,  is  necessarily  thicker  than  the  right 
auricle.  The  septum  of  the  auricles  receives  fibres  fi'om  three 
sources — superiorly,  in  its  middle,  and  inferiorly. 

The  cause  of  the  conical  form  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the 
heart  is  explained  by  Mr.  Searle  as  follows : — "  Along  the  central 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  are  placed  the  two  camess  columnese, 
the  length  of  which  is  equal  to  the  lower  three-fourths  of  the  length 
of  the  axis  of  this  cavity.  The  fibres  of  these  two  bodies  radiate, 
and  the  radiated  fibres  wind  round  the  axis  closely  upon  them. 
By  this  radiation,  instead  of  all  the  fibres  passing  longitudinally, 
which  would  have  preserved  these  bodies  in  a  state  of  equal  thick- 
ness throughout  their  length,  they  are  progressively  parting  with 
their  fibres,  retaining  but  a  few,  which  by  their  longitudinal  course, 
reach  the  apex ;  consequently  these  columns  gradually  diminish, 
becoming  pyramidal,  and  form  together  an  inverted  cone  ;  and  as 
the  fibres  in  well-formed  hearts  wind  closely  round  these  columns 
the  entire  ventricle  gently  assumes  the  form  of  a  cone :  and  al- 
though the  right  ventricle  is  as  it  were  appended  to  the  left,  yet 
it  is  not  so  connected  to  it  as  to  destroy  the  conical  form,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  concave  parabolic 
section  of  a  cone,  which  adapts  itself  to  the  gentle  cone  of  the  left 
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ventricle.     The  two  ventricles  thus  united  assume  the  form  of  the 
more  rapid  cone  of  the  heart.*' 

MEEVBS  AND  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  HEAET. 

The  heart  receives  its  nerves  from  both  the  ganglionic  and 
cerebro-spinal  system ;  the  former  are  derived  &om  the  three  cer- 
vical ganglions  of  the  great  sympathetic,  and  sometimes  from  the 
first  dorsal  ganglion ;  the  latter  are  derived  from  the  par  vagum 
or  pneumo-gastric  nerve,  and  from  its  branch,  the  recurrent  or 
inferior  laryngeal  nerve. 

The  three  cardiac  nerves  upon  each  side,  which  are  termed 
i^spectively  the  superior,  the  middle,  and  the  inferior,  come  from 
the  superior,  the  middle,  and  the  inferior  cervical  ganglia  of  the 
great  sympathetic.  The  superior  cardiac  nerve  communicates 
'with  the  middle  and  with  the  pneumo-gastric  nerve ;  the  middle 
eonunonicates  with  both  the  superior  and  inferior,  as  well  as  with 
the  pneumo-gastric  and  recurrent ;  the  inferior  communicates  with 
the  middle  and  with  the  recurrent  nerves. 

The  cardiac  ganglion  receives  the  superior  cardiac  nerves  on 
each  side,  and  a  branch  from  the  pneumo-gastric,  and  sends 
branches  to  the  cardiac  plexuses.  The  great  cardiac  plexus  is 
formed  by  the  middle  and  inferior  cardiac  nerves  from  opposite 
sides ;  it  receives  branches  also  from  the  pneumo-gastric  and  re- 
current :  it  lies  behind  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  in  front  of  the  trachea,  near  its  bifurcation.  From  it  lesser 
plexuses  are  formed,  termed  the  anterior  and  posterior  cardiac  or 
coronary  plexuses,  which  accompany  the  coronary  vessels,  supply 
the  substance  of  the  heart,  and  communicate  with  the  pulmonary 
plexuses. 

The  experiments  of  Volkmann  go  to  prove,  that  the  move- 
ments of  the  heart  are  independent  both  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord;  and  that  its  movements  **  depend  upon  the  ganglia  and  the 
lienre-fibres  contained  within  itself;   whilst  centripetal  fibres  of 
these  ganglia  are  found  in  the  vagus,  sympathetic,  and  in  the  spinal 
coid."    It  is  to  Dr.  Robert  Lee,  however,  that  we  are  principally 
^debted  for  our  knowledge  of  the  ganglia  and  plexuses  of  the 
°^^ — a  subject  which  he  has  investigated  with  a  patience  and 
•«11  deserving  of  every  praise.    He  has  shown*  that  every  artery 

*  Philosophical  Tranuctiona,  1849. 
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distributed  throughout  the  walls  of  the  heart,  and  every  muscular 
fasciculus  is  supplied  with  nerves,  upon  which  ganglia  are  formed. 
The  number  of  these  ganglia  may  be  estimated  by  the  fiu^t,  that  as 
many  as  ninety  are  visible  upon  the  nerves  on  the  anterior  sur&ce 
of  the  heart. 

The  following  conclusions,   under  this  head,  are  ^veh  by 
Dr.  Lee : 

1 .  That  the  blood- vessels,  and  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
auricles  and  ventricles  of  the  heart,  are  endowed  with  numerous 
ganglia  and  plexuses  of  nerves,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  de-> 
scribed  or  represented  in  the  works  of  anatomists. 

2.  That  the  nervous  structures  of  the  heart,  which  are  distri-- 
buted  over  its  surface,  to  the  apex  and  throughout  its  walls,  to  th^ 
lining  membrane  and  columnac  cameae,  enlarge  with  the  naturaL 
growth  of  the  heart  before  birth,  during  childhood  and  youth, 
until  the  heart  has  attained  its  full  size  in  the  adult. 

3.  That  the  ganglia  and  nerves  of  the  heart  enlarge,  like  thos^ 
of  the  gravid  uterus,  when  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  affected 
with  hypertrophy. 

4.  That  the  ganglia  and  nerves,  which  supply  the  left  auricle 
and  ventricle  in  the  natural  state,  are  more  than  double  the  size  of 
the  ganglia  and  nerves  distributed  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

Blood'Vessek  of  the  Heart. — The  heart,  although  always  more 
or  less  full  of  blood,  cannot  appropriate  any  of  the  fluid  which 
passes  through  its  cavities  to  its  own  nutrition;  but,  like  every 
other  organ,  has  peculiar  vessels  set  apart  to  supply  it:  these 
are  the  two  coronary  arteries,  which  come  off  at  the  sinuses  of 
Morgagni,  immediately  above  the  free  margin  of  the  semilunar 
valves.  The  principal  division  of  the  anterior  or  left  coronary 
artery  lies  in  the  anterior  longitudinal  groove ;  its  other  branch 
runs  round  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  the  circular  or  auri- 
culo-ventricular  groove.  The  posterior  or  right  coronary  artery 
is  lodged  in  the  circular  or  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  and  a 
large  branch  of  it  runs  down  the  posterior  longitudinal  groove ; 
they  inosculate  very  freely  with  one  another.  The  returning 
blood  is  principally  conveyed  by  the  great  coronary  vein  which 
opens  into  the  right  auricle,  between  the  Eustachian  valve  and 
the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice.  A  valve  formed  by  a  semi- 
luaar  fold  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  partially  closes  the 
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orifice,  and  prevents  regurgitation.  The  grooves  in  which  the 
coronary  vessels  run,  maxk  the  site  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles 
as  well  as  the  line  of  separation  between  the  auricles  and  ventri- 
cles ;  and  owing  to  their  position  in  these  grooves*  ^^  they  cannot," 
Dr.  Wardrop  observes,  **  suffer  compression  sufficient  to  interrupt 
their  circulation,  either  from  the  auricular  or  ventricular  con- 
traction." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  HEALTHY  HEART.— SIZE  AND  WEIGHT  OF  THE  HEART. 
CAPACITY  OF  THE  CAVITIES  AND  DIAMETER  OF  THE  ORIFICES  OF  THE 
HEALTHY  HEART. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  the  heart  is  increased  or  diminished, 
or  preserves  its  normal  dimensions,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  correct  ideas  respecting  the  size  and  weight  of  the  heart ; 
but  as  these  vary  with  the  age  of  the  subject  and  with  the  sex  of 
the  individual^  it  is  obvious  that  we  can  have  no  single  standard 
for  the  adult  heart. 

Laennec  laid  it  down  that  the  closed  hand,  of  the  subject,  was 
pretty  nearly  a  mark  of  the  size  of  the  heart.  This,  however,  is 
far  from  being  the  case  :  the  heart  of  the  infant  at  birth  is  larger 
than  its  closed  hand,  while  the  size  of  the  hand  varies  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  the  person.  It  was  supposed  at 
one  time  that  stature  had  considerable  influence  upon  the  size  of 
the  heart,  and  that  this  organ  was  always  larger  in  tall  than  in 
short  persons,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  distance  to  which  the 
blood  has  to  be  transmitted.  M.  Bizot  has,  however,  shown  that 
stature  has  not  the  influence  which  was  once  supposed,  and  that 
whatever  it  exerts  is  rather  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  absolute 
size  of  the  heart  in  both  sexes  being  slightly  less  in  tall  persons : 
this,  however,  has  been  denied  by  M.  Bouillaud.  According  to 
M.  Bizot,  the  breadth  across  the  shoulders  has  a  greater  influence 
than  stature ;  the  mean  size  of  the  heart  and  the  width  of  the 
shoulders  in  both  sexes  being  in  a  pretty  regular  ratio. 

That  the  heart  increases  in  size  with  the  age  of  the  individual, 
that  in  advanced  Ufe  it  is  larger  than  in  the  adult,  and  that  it  is 
larger  in  proportion  in  the  male  than  the  female  at  every  age,  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  M.  Bizot.  The  results  of  accurate 
measurements  of  the  heart  in  156  individuals  of  all  ages,  given 
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by  him,  show  that  this  organ  regularly  and  progressively  increases 
in  all  its  dimensions — ^length,  breadth,  and  thickness — np  to  the 
latest  period  of  life;  the  increase  being  more  rapid  before  twenty- 
nine  years  of  age  than  after  that  period  :  and  that  the  heart  of  the 
female  at  every  period  of  life  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  male. 

The  late  Dr.  Clendinning,  whose  researches  were  carried  on 
about  the  same  time,  but  without  any  knowledge  of  M.  Bizot's 
labours,  arrived  at  very  nearly  similar  conclusions :  his  inquiries 
were  particularly  directed  to  determine  the  absolute  weight  of  the 
heart  in  health  and  disease,  as  well  as  its  relative  weight  to  the 
entire  body.     Dr.  Ranking,  likewise,  from  the  examination  of  a 
number  of  healthy  hearts,  and  M.  Neucourt  from  researches  carried 
on  at  the  SalpStriere,  in  the  service  of  MM.  Valleix  and  Beau>  have 
been  able  to  corroborate  some  of  M.   Bizot's  conclusions.     M. 
Neucourt's  examinations  were  limited  to  females  in  advanced  life. 
Length  of  the  Heart. — The  length  of  the  healthy  heart  in  the 
adult,  according  to  Meckel,  measured  from  the  centre  of  the  auri- 
cles, is  between  five  and  six  inches,  four  of  which  are  for  the  ven- 
trictdar,  and  one  and  a-half  for  the  auricular  portion.     Senac  con- 
sidered from  three  and  a-half  to  four  inches  to  be  the  average 
length  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart.     According  to  M. 
Bouillaud,  the  mean  length  of  the  heart,  from  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle  or  from  the  aortic  orifice  to  the  apex  of  the  organ,  in 
nine  subjects  was  three  inches  seven  lines   and   three-quarters. 
Dr.  Ranking*  from  an  accurate  examination  of  thirty-two  healthy 
hearts   (fifteen  male  and  seventeen  female)   gives  as  the   mean 
length  of  the  heart,  measured  from   the   point  where  the  aorta 
emerges  to  the  apex  of  the  organ,  four  inches  and  one-third  for 
the  male,  and  three  inches  and  a-half  for  the  female.     In  my 
examinations,  the  length  (^  the  heart,  measured  from  the  summit 
of  the  appendix  of  the  right  auricle  to  the  apex  of  the  left  ventri- 
cle, ranged  from  four  inches  and  ^-quarter  to  five  inches  and  a- 
)^    I  look  upon  five  inches  and  a-half  to  be  the  full  length 
of  the  healthy  adult  heart. 

Breadth  of  the  Heart. — The  breadth  of  the  heart  across  the 
W  of  the  ventricles  Meckel  considers  to  be  three  inches ;  Senac, 
^^een  two,  and  two  inches  and  a-half;  M.  Bouillaud  states  that 

*  London  Medical  Gazette. 
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the  average  in  eigLt  Hearts  waa  ^lee  inches  seven  and  n-hitlf  lines, 
and  the  mean  (urciunference^t  the  base  of  the  ventricles  eight 
inches  nine  lines  and  thiee-eevenths.  Dr.  Ranking  gives  the 
mean  circumference  of  the  base  of  the  heart  in  the  male  as  alightlj 
above  nine  inches  and  a^half ;  id  the  female,  about  eight  inches 
and  aK^uarter.  In  the  examinatiDna  which  I  have  made,  I  have 
found  the  breadth  of  the  heart  across  the  ventricles  to  ranga  be- 
tween three  inches  and  a-quaiter  and  four  inches. 

The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Bizot,  shows  the  progteaBive 
increase  in  length  and  breadth  of  the  heart  from  infancj  to  old 
age,  as  well  as  the  comparaUve  size  of  the  heart  in  the  male 
and  female  at  different  ages.  The  measurements  are  g^ven  in 
lines ;  the  length  is  measured  from  the  base  of  the  ventricular  por- 
tion to  the  apex ;  the  width,  at  the  part  where  the  auricles  and 
ventricles  join  one  another. 
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Conclusions  respecting  the  size  of  the  Seart.-~-From  the  pre- 
ceding details,  it  appears  that — ■ 

1 .  The  heart  in  both  sexes  gradually  and  progressively  in- 
creases  in  size  from  infancy  to  old  age ;  the  increase  being  moi« 
rapid  up  to  twenty-nine  years  of  age  than  after  that  period. 

2.  The  heart  of  the  male  is  larger  in  all  its  dimen^ons,  at 
every  period  of  life,  than  that  of  the  female ;  and  the  ratio  is 
nearly  the  same  at  all  ages  except  infancy. 

3.  The  breadth  across  the  base  of  the  ventricles  exceeds  the 
length  of  the  ventricles  at  every  age,  and  in  both  sexes. 

4.  The  mean  length  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  healthy 
heart  of  the  male,  at  the  period  of  life  when  this  organ  att^ns  its 
maximum  development,  is  slightly  under  three  inches  ten  lines ; 
in  the  female,  under  three  inches  seven  lines. 
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6.  The  mean  breadth  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  healthy 
heart  of  the  male  in  advanced  life  is  below  four  inches  five  lines ; 
in  the  female,  below  three  inches  eleven  lines. 

6.  In  persons  of  elevated  stature  the  absolute  size  of  the  heart 
is  not  only  not  greater  than  in  individuals  of  medium  height,  but, 
from  M.  Bizot's  researches,  appears  to  be  rather  less. 

7.  The  capacity  of  the  thorax,  indicated  by  the  width  of 
the  shoulders,  has  a  greater  influence  upon  the  size  of  the  heart 
than  stature ;  and  this  organ  is  larger,  as  a  general  rule,  where  the 
shoulders  are  wide  apart  than  in  individuals  with  narrow  shoulders. 

WEIQHT  OF  THE  HEART. 

Lancisi  was  the  first  to  endeavour  to  determine  the  normal 
«K>ndition  of  the  heart  by  weighing  it ;  but  until  within  the  last 
few  years  we  had  no  positive  information  respecting  either  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  healthy  heart,  or  the  ratio  which  the  weight 
of  the  heart  bears  to  that  of  the  entire  body ;  and  it  is  to  the  re- 
searches of  the  late  Dr.  Clendinning  that  we  are  principally  in- 
clebted  for  statistics  under  these  heads.     He  has  shown*  that  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  healthy  heart  varies  with  the  age  and  sex 
of  the  subject ;  that  in  the  female  the  weight  is  always  below  that 
of  the  male ;  and  that  in  the  male  the  weight  increases  gradually 
^th  the  years  as  life  advances ;  while  in  the  female,  although  the 
absolute  weight  is  rather  less  in  old  age  than  about  fifty,  the  rela- 
tive weight  to  the  entire   body   increases  as  life  advances  after 
that  period. 

Absolute  weight  of  the  Heart, — Senac  considered  the  weight  of 
the  healthy  heart  of  the  adult  to  be  between  eight  and  ten  ounces. 
Meckel  lays  down  ten  ounces  as  its  average  weight ;  Lobstein  esti- 
mated it  at  between  nine  and  ten  ounces ;  Cruveilhier  at  between 
SOX  and  seven  ounces ;  and  Sanson  at  eight  ounces  and  a-half. 
Bomllaud  says  we  may  fix  the  mean  weight  of  the  heart  in  the 
^ult  between  twenty-five  and  sixty  years  of  age,  at  between  eight 
^d  nine  ounces ;  in  thirteen  cases  given  by  him,  the  average  was 
^ight  ounces  Uiree  drachms,  the  maximum  being  eleven  ounces, 
^d  the  minimum  being  six  ounces  two  drachms  :  the  former,  he 
^Wves,  belonged  to  a  subject  of  colossal  stature,  and  of  strong 
constitution  :  the  latter  to  a  subject  of  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

*  Med.  Chir.  Transactions. 
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The  following  table,  given  by  Dr.  Clendinning,*  shows  ihe 
net  average  weight  of  the  healthy  heart,  at  different  ages,  in  the 
two  sexes.  Forty-eight  of  the  subjects  were  males,  and  ninety- 
eight  females;  none  are  included  in  the  table  in  whieh  the 
weight  of  the  heart  reached  eleven  ounces  avoirdupois : — 

Age. 
15  to    30 
30  to    50 
50  to    70 
70  to  100  ... 

Ratio  of  weight  of  Heart  to  the  Body. — The  ratio  which  the 
weight  of  the  heart  bears  to  the  entire  body  is  different  at  different 
ages,  and  in  the  two  sexes.  According  to  Meckel,  in  the  infant 
soon  after  birth  the  ratio  is  as  one  to  one  hundred  and  twenty, 
while  in  the  adult  it  is  as  one  to  two  hundred.  But,  as  Dr. 
Clendinning  remarks,  Meckel  has  not  given  particular  observations, 
and  possibly  did  not  pay  sufficient  attention  to  differences  of  age, 
sex,  and  disease.  The  following  table,  given  by  Dr.  Clendinning, 
shows  the  ratio  which  the  weight  of  the  heart  bears  to  the  entire 
body  at  different  ages,  and  in  the  two  sexes.  This  table  includes 
twenty-three  subjects  under  puberty,  most  of  whom  were  under 
five  years  of  age :  forty-two  males  and  fifty-eight  females  above 
puberty : — 


Age. 

MAle. 

Femmle. 

Under  puberty 

.     1  to  146 

1  to  153 

15  to  30 

.     1  to  164 

I  to  169 

30  to  50 

.     1  to  150 

1  to  161 

50  to  70 

.     1  to  161 

1  to  187 

70  and  upwards 

.     1  to  155 

1  to  121 

**  The  absolute  weight  of  the  healthy  heart  may  therefore,** 
Dr.  Clendinning  observes,*  "  be  assumed  to  average  for  the  whole 
of  life  above  puberty,  about  nine  ounces  for  the  male,  and  eight 
ounces,  or  a  little  more,  for  the  female ;  and  to  bear  after  death  to 
the  entire  body  the  ratio  of  about  one  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  for 
the  male,  and  one  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  for  the  female.  So 
that  a  male  adult  heart  considerably  exceeding  the  160th  part  of 
the  whole  subject,  might,  for  a  person  of  the  working  classes,  and 

*  London  Medical  Gazette,  Vol.  xxii. 
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ordinary  fatness,  but  of  much  muscularity,  be  held  to  be  normal ; 
liile  a  heart  of  like  absolute  dimensions,  but  occurring  in  a  subject 

average  stature  and  muscularity,  would  be  justly  considered 
"pertrophous,  although,  owing  to  general  obesity  or  oBdema,  it 
ould  not  exceed,  or  should  even  fall  short  of,  the  160th  part  of 
e  weight  of  the  person.  And  this  observation  applies,  mutatis 
ttandiSf  to  the  female ;  in  whom,  I  think,  the  extremes  of 
lesity  and  leanness  more  frequently  occur  than  in  the  male." 
The  female  stature  and  muscular  development  vary  consider- 
ly  less  than  the  male,  and  the  limits  of  normal  nutrition,  and  the 
lame  of  the  heart,  are  consequently  narrower ;  so  that  any 
male  heart  greatly  exceeding  eight  ounces  in  weight  or  volume 
ay  ipso  facto  be  suspected  of  hypertrophy,  whatever  may  be  its 
iparent  anatomical  condition ;  and  but  few  instances  indeed,  if 
y,  will  be  met  with,  I  apprehend,  of  female  hearts  exceeding 
ue  ounces  in  voliune,  or  nine  and  a-half  in  weight,  in  the 
Tsons  of  individuals  of  ordinary  stature  and  conformation,  that 
d  been  quite  free  from  pectoral  disease  during  their  lives." 

Comparative  weight  of  parts  of  the  Heart. — We  possess  but 
w  statistics  bearing  upon  the  comparative  weight  of  the  several 
Tts  of  the  heart  one  to  another.  According  to  Valentin,  the 
^ight  of  the  left  ventricle  is  double  that  of  the  right ;  and  he 
Iculatcs  from  this  that  the  force  exerted  by  the  right  ventricle 

its  systole  is  only  half  that  of  the  left ;  allowing  two-thirds  of 
e  force  of  the  septum  to  the  left  ventricle  and  one-third  to  the 
ght.  Ludwig  states  as  the  result  of  weighing  the  muscular  sub- 
ance  of  the  ventricles,  in  both  a  moist  and  dry  state,  that  the 
Bsue  of  the  left  ventricle  contains  much  less  water  than  the 
ight ;  consequently  it  has  a  much  greater  relative  weight  when 
iried. 

Conclusions  respecting  the  weight  of  the  Heart : — 

1.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  heart  increases  with  the  years, 
tt  life  advances,  in  a  very  perceptible  manner  in  the  male.  In 
^  female  there  is  no  increase  in  its  absolute  weight  after  fifty 
years  of  age. 

2.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  heart  is  greater  in  the  male 
"^n  in  the  female  at  every  age. 

3.  The  average  absolute  weight   of  the  healthy  adult  heart 
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may  be  set  down  as  nine  ounces  for  the  male,  and  eight  ounces, 
or  a  little  more,  for  the  female. 

4.  The  ratio  which  the  weight  of  the  heart  bears  to  the  entire 
body  is  dififerent  at  different  ages,  and  in  the  two  sexes. 

5.  In  infancy,  in  both  sexes,  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
heart  to  the  entire  body  is  greater  than  in  the  adult.  In  ad- 
vanced life  it  is  greater  than  at  the  middle  periods. 

6.  In  the  female  in  advanced  life  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  the 
heart  to  the  entire  body  is  much  greater  than  in  the  male  at  the 
same  period  of  life. 

7.  In  estimating  the  weight  of  the  heart,  in  doubtfiil  cases, 
the  relative  as  well  as  the  absolute  weight  of  the  organ  ought  to 
be  taken. 

TmCKNESS  OF  THE  WALLS  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  parietes  of  the  several  cavities  of  the  heart  have  not  the 
same  thickness :  as  a  general  rule,  the  walls  of  the  left  chambers 
are  thicker  than  those  of  the  right,  and  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles 
much  exceed  those  of  the  auricles ;  the  left  ventricle  has  much 
thicker  walls  than  the  right,  and  the  walls  of  the  left  auricle  are  a 
little  thicker  than  those  of  the  right. 

Left  Ventricle. — According  to  M.  Bouillaud,*  the  average 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  near  its  base,  in  ten 
subjects,  was  six  lines  and  a-half ;  we  may  consider  (he  adds) 
seven  lines  as  the  average  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  this  ventricle. 
According  to  Dr.  Ranking,t  the  mean  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
left  ventricle  in  the  male,  at  a  point  about  an  inch  distant  from 
the  origin  of  the  aorta,  is  27-48th8  of  an  inch ;  in  the  female  23- 
48ths  of  an  inch.  M.  Bizot's  researches^  prove  that  the  parietes 
of  the  left  ventricle,  in  both  sexes,  go  on  increasing  in  thickness 
from  youth  to  advanced  age ;  and  that  the  thickest  part  of  its  walls 
is  at  the  middle,  next  at  the  hose,  and  that  the  thinnest  part  is  at 
the  apex. 

The  accompanying  table,  given  by  him,  shows  the  mean 
thickness  (in  lines)  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  at  these 
three  points,  in  the  male  and  female,  at  different  ages. 

*  Traitc  des  Maladies  du  Cocur,  2nd  edition.  f  London  Medical  Gazette. 

X  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Observation,  tome  i. 
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LEFT   VENTRICLE. 


MALE. 

FKMALB. 

!       Age. 

Bue. 

Middle. 

Apex. 

Age. 

Beae. 

Middle. 

Apex. 

16  to  29 

30  to  49 

50  to  79 

Mean 

average 

1  between 

16  and  79 

4  2-9 

4  17-46 
4  37-38 

4  65-122 

3  7-9 
5  1-11 
5  29-38 

5  19-122 

3  4-9 

3  13-23 

4  1-29 

3  95-122 

16  to  29 

30  to  49 

50  to  89 

Mean 

average 

between 

16  and  89 

i 

4  2-7 
4  1-9 
4  1-2 

4  3.8 

4  7-13 

3  27-54 
5 

4  4.5 

3  5-28 
3  6-27 
3  3-4 

3  13.30 

Right  Ventricle. — According  to  M.  Bouillaud,  the  average 
thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  in  ten  subjects  was 
two  lines  three-fifths:  we  may  therefore,  he  says,  consider  two 
lines  and  a-half  as  the  average  thickness  of  the  parietes  «f  the 
right  ventricle.  According  to  Dr.  Ranking,  the  mean  thickness 
of  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  in  the  male,  at  a  point  about  an 
inch  distant  firom  the  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  is  8-48ths  of 
an  inch ;  in  the  female  6-48ths  of  an  inch.  According  to  M. 
Bizot,  the  thickest  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  is  not 
at  the  same  point  as  on  the  left  side,  but  is  close  to  the  base  of 
the  heart ;  and  the  parietes  of  this  ventricle  remain  nearly  sta- 
tionary at  the  different  periods  of  life,  being,  however,  a  little 
thicker  in  advanced  life  than  at  an  earlier  period. 

The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Bizot,  shows  the  mean 
thickness  (in  lines)  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  at  three 
distinct  points,  in  the  male  and  female  at  different  ages. 


RIGHT    VENTRICLE. 


MALB. 

FBMALB. 

Age. 

Uto29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 
Mean 
avenge 
•between 

il6  aod  79 

1 

Baie. 

Middle. 

Apex. 

Age. 

Base. 

Middle. 

Apex. 

1  27-38 

1  39-46 

2  1-19 

1  113-122 

1  8-19 
1  7-23 
1  53-168 

I  99-241 

I  1-19 
45-46 
81-84 

1  2-Cl 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 
Mean 
average 
between 
15  and  59 

14-7 
1  1922 
1  1-4 

1  2-3 

1  2-7 
1  13-54 
1  1-4 

1  7-24 

25-28 
25-27 
1 

673-720 
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Septum  Ventriculorum. — According  to  Dr.  Ranking,  the  mean 
thickness  of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  taken  at  its  centre,  in 
fifteen  males  between  26  and  65  years  of  age,  was  22-48ths  of  an 
inch.  In  seventeen  females,  between  the  age  of  18  and  6%  14- 
48ths  of  an  inch.  M.  Bizot's  researches  show  that  the  thickness 
of  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  goes  on  increasing  firom  infancy  to 
an  advanced  period  of  life ;  and  that  it  is  thicker  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female.  The  following  table,  given  by  him,  shows  the 
average  thickness  (in  lines)  of  this  part  at  its  centre,  in  the  male 
and  female  at  different  ages. 


«> 


Age. 

Biale. 

Fenute. 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 

4  17.1S 

4  21.23 

5  1-3 

4  11.14 

4  11.27 

5  3-19 

Auricular  Walls. — The  walls  of  the  left  auricle  exceed  those 
of  the  right  in  thickness ;  but  statistics  are  wanting  under  this  head. 
M.  Bouillaud  is  almost  the  only  writer  who  has  given  measure- 
ments. According  to  him,  the  average  thickness  of  the  parietes 
of  the  left  auricle  in  four  subjects  was  one  line  and  a-half ;  of  the 
right  auricle  one  line. 

Conclusions  respecting  the  thickness  of  the  Parietes  of  the 
Heart. — From  the  preceding  details  it  appears  that — 

1.  The  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  are  thicker  in  the  male 
than  in  the  female  heart  at  every  age. 

2.  The  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  and  of  the  septum  ventri- 
culorum increase  in  thickness  as  age  advances  in  both  sexes. 

3.  The  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  increase  also  in  thickness 
as  age  advances  in  both  sexes,  but  in  a  much  less  ratio. 

4.  The  thickest  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  is  at 
the  centi'e,  next  at  the  base,  and  it  is  thinnest  at  the  apex. 

5.  The  thickest  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  is  at 
the  base. 

6.  The  thickest  part  of  the  septum  ventriculorum  is  at  its 
centre. 

7.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle,  or 
of  the  septum,  in  the  healthy  heart  of  the  male  in  advanced  life. 
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?hen  the  walls  of  the  heart  attain  their  maximum  development 
viz.  between  50  and  79  years  of  age),  and  at  the  thickest  part,  is 
mder  six  lines. 

8.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  in 
be  female  between  50  and  89  years  of  age,  is  five  lines* 

9*  The  mean  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  in 
lie  healthy  heart  of  the  male,  between  50  and  79  years  of  age, 
nd  at  its  thickest  part,  is  a  fraction  above  two  lines ;  in  the  female^ 
•ne  line  and  a-quarter. 

10.  The  mean  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  vetitricle  is, 
berefore,  in  both  sexes,  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
ight  ventricle,  as  was  long  since  laid  down  by  Riolanus. 

CAPACITY  OF  THE  CAVITIES. 

The  capacity  of  the  several  cavities  of  the  healthy  heart  is  not 
he  same  :  the  auricles  exceed  the  ventricles  in  this  respect;  the 
Ight  auricle  likewise  exceeds  the  left,  and  the  capacity  of  the  right 
entricle  is  greater  than  that  of  the  left.  The  capacity  of  both 
entricles  increases  gradually  as  life  advances  in  both  sexes ;  the 
icrease  is  more  rapid  in  youth ;  after  fifty  years  of  age  it  is  less 
larked,  although  it  still  goes  on ;  so  that,  both  in  infancy  and  old 
ge,  the  ratio  between  the  capacity  of  both  ventricles  is  the  same. 

That  the  capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  is  greater  than  that  of 
le  Idft  was  suspected  long  before  it  was  actually  proved.  Senac 
lys  repeated  examinations  have  convinced  him  that  the  capacity 
f  the  right  ventricle  exceeds  that  of  the  left ;  but  that  the  differ- 
nce  is  almost  insensible  in  some  subjects.  M.  Bouillaud  repeats 
early  Senac's  words :  he  says — ^*  the  medium  capacity  of  the 
Lght  ventricle  exceeds  that  of  the  left ;  but  the  difference  is  really 
ery  slight."  This  position  has,  however,  been  denied  by  some 
mters,  and  the  apparently  increased  capacity  of  the  right  ven- 
ricle  has  been  supposed  to  depend  upon  the  accumulation  of  blood 
a  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  after  death.  *^  There  is  much 
"eason  to  believe,"  Dr.  A.  Thomson  observes,*  "  that  the  greater 
opacity  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  depends  in  part  upon 
the  accumulation  of  blood  which  generally  takes  place  in  most 
kinds  of  slow  death  in  the  pulmonary  arteries ;  and  in  part  also 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology. 
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upon  the  greater  thinness,  and  consequent  distenability,  of  the 
right  ventricle.  In  men  dying  suddenly,  and  in  animals  killed 
purposely,  in  which  the  pulmonary  artery  is  opened  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  free  egress  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the 
capacity  of  this  ventricle  is  not  greater  than  that  of  the  left,  and 
the  proportions  of  the  capacity  of  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  usually 
found  after  slow  death  are  sometimes  reversed  when  a  ligature  is 
placed  on  the  aorta,  and  the  pulmonary  artery  is  opened."  But, 
as  was  long  since  remarked  by  Senac,  **  since  in  the  foetus  the 
capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  exceeds  that  of  the  left;,  it  would  be 
strange  if  in  the  adult  they  should  have  the  same  capacity  ;" 
while  M.  Bizot's  researches  have  proved  that  the  right  ventricle 
exceeds  the  left  in  capacity  at  every  age,  that  this  is  the  normal 
condition  of  the  parts,  and  that  it  is  not  at  all  owing  to  the  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  during  the  last  moments  of  life. 

The  actual  capacity  of  each  of  the  ventricles  has  been  endea- 
voured to  be  determined  by  filling  their  cavities  with  fluid  or  with 
injection ;  but,  as  the  parietes  of  the  right  ventricle  are  much 
more  yielding  than  those  of  the  left,  this  method  is  calculated  to 
lead  into  error ;  indeed,  Senac  says  he  has  introduced  a  pound 
and  Sr-half  of  injection  into  the  cavities  of  the  heart  without  using 
much  force.  According  to  him,  each  ventricle  holds  about  two 
ounces  of  fluid ;  but  the  excess  over  this  is  very  variable,  the  right 
sometimes  holding  from  one  to  four  drachms  more.  Hales  esti- 
mated the  capacity  of  the  left  ventricle  at  one  fluid  ounce  and  a- 
half,  and  that  of  the  right  at  two  fluid  ounces.  Each  ventricle,  on 
an  average^  it  is  generally  considered,  will  contain  a  hen's  egg, 
and,  when  moderately  distended,  is  capable  of  holding  from  an 
oimce  and  a  half  to  two  fluid  ounces,  or  a  little  more. 

M.  Bizot  determined  the  capacity  of  the  ventricles  by  laying 
open  their  cavities,  and  measuring  accurately  the  internal  surface 
from  above  downwards,  and  transversely.  From  his  researches 
it  appears  that  both  ventricles  are  wider  than  long  in  both  sexes, 
and  at  every  age ;  that  the  length,  but  particularly  the  breadth  of 
the  right  ventricle,  exceeds  that  of  the  left  at  all  ages ;  that  the 
capacity  of  the  ventricles  is  greater  in  the  male  than  the  female ; 
and  that  the  relative  capacity  of  the  two  ventricles  is  pretty  nearly 
the  same  in  advanced  life  and  in  infancy. 

The  capacity  of  the  right  auricle  exceeds  that  of  the  left  :  the 
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proportions  established  in  the  '^  Memoires  de  1' Academie"  between 
them  are  as  twenty-four  to  thirteen ;  according  to  Santorini,  as 
five  to  three ;  but  the  inequality  is  seldom  so  marked  in  the  per- 
fectly healthy  heart.  According  to  Dr.  Sibson,*  the  capacity  of 
the  right  auricle  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  right  ventricle ; 
while  the  capacity  of  the  left  auricle  is  less  than  that  of  the  left 
ventricle.  He,  however,  estimates  the  capacity  of  both  ventri- 
cles as  the  same. 

Conclusions  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  Cavities   of  the 
Heart : — 

1.  The  capacity  of  both  ventricles  increases  gradually  as  life 
advances  in  both  sexes,  the  increase  being  more  rapid  in  youth. 

2.  The  ratio  between  the  capacity  of  each  ventricle  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same  at  all  ages. 

3.  The  capacity  of  both  ventricles  is  greater  in  the  male  than 
in  the  female. 

4.  The  capacity  of  the  right  ventricle  much  exceeds  that  of 
the  left  at  all  ages,  and  in  both  sexes. 

5.  The  right  ventricle  holds,  when  moderately  distended, 
about  two  fluid-ounces;  the  left  ventricle  about  one  ounce  and 
arhalf. 

6.  The  capacity  of  the  right  auricle  exceeds  that  of  the  left ; 
and  the  capacity  of  the  auricles  is  greater  than  that  of  the  corres- 
ponding ventricles;  but  further  statistics  are  required  under  this 
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The  size,  as  well  as  the  shape,  of  the  arterial  and  auriculo-ven- 
^cular  orifices  is  dififerent :  the  former  have  a  circular,  the  latter 
'^ther  an  elliptic  form ;  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  has 
mote  of  a  crescentic  shape  than  the  right.  The  orifices  of  the 
^ht  side  of  the  heart  exceed  in  size  those  of  the  left:  this, 
flowever,  applies  more  to  the  auriculo-ventricular  than  to  the 
^rial  orifices,  as  in  advanced  life  the  aortic  orifice  rather  ex- 
^^^  the  pulmonary  in  size.  M.  Bizot's  researches  likewise  show 
^t  the  diameter  of  all  the  orifices  of  the  heart  is  greater  in  the 
^  than  in  the  female,  and  that  their  size  progressively  increases 
^  life  advances  in  both  sexes  &om  puberty  to  old  age. 

*  Trans,  of  Prov.  Associatioo,  vol.  xii. 
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In  order  to  determine  the  diameter  of  the  orifices  of  the  hearty 
the  most  convenient  method  is  to  lay  open  the  part  by  an  incision, 
through  it,  and  take  its  circumference,  from  which  the  diameter  isi 
readily  calculated.  When  the  orifice  is  diseased,  or  if  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  preparation,  we  must  be  content  with  measuring  the 
diameter  by  means  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

Right  auriculo-ventrictdar  Orifice. — According  to  Cruveilhier, 
the  long  diameter  of  this  orifice  is  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  lines ; 
its  short  diameter  twelve  lines.  M.  Bouillaud  found  the  average 
circumference  of  this  orifice  in  three  healthy  hearts  to  be  three 
inches  ten  lines ;  the  maximum  being  four  inches,  the  minimum 
three  inches  nine  lines.  According  to  Dr.  Ranking,  the  mean 
circumference  of  this  orifice  in  fifteen  males  was  4  inches  35<»48ths ; 
in  seventeen  females,  4  inches  8-48ths.  In  the  measurements 
which  I  have  made,  I  have  found  the  long  diameter  of  this  orifice 
to  range  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  lines  and  a-half. 

The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Bizot,  shows  the  mean  cir- 
cumference (in  lines)  of  this  orifice  at  different  ages  in  the  male 
and  female. 

RIGHT  AURICULO-VENTRICULAR  ORIFICE. 


MALI. 

FBMALI. 

Age. 

linM. 

Age. 

Unee. 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 

Mean 

average 

between 

16  and  79 

50  9-19 
54  5-23 
57i 

54  12.61 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  89 

Mean 

average 

between 

16  and  89 

37  12-13 
47    4-27 
49  13-19 

48i 

Left  auriculo'ventricular  Orifice* — According  to  Cruveilhier, 
the  long  diameter  of  this  orifice  is  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  lines ; 
its  short  diameter  fi:om  nine  to  ten  lines.  M.  Bouillaud  states 
that  the  average  circumference  in  three  hearts  examined  by  him, 
was  3  inches  6^  lines ;  the  maximum  being  3  inches  10  lines,  the 
minimum  3  inches  3  lines.  According  to  Dr.  Ranking,  the  mean 
circumference  of  this  orifice  in  the  male  is  3  inches  45-48ths ; 
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in  the  female,  3  inches  22*48ths.  In  the  examinations  which  I 
have  made,  the  long  diameter  of  this  orifice,  measured  from  the 
auricle,  ranges  between  ten  and  twelve  lines. 

M.  Bizot  has  given  the  following  table  of  the  mean  circum- 
ference (in  lines)  of  this  orifice  in  the  two  sexes  at  difierent  ages : 

LEFT  AURICULO-VENTRICULAR  ORIFICE. 


MALE. 

FBMALI. 

Age. 

Lines. 

Age, 

Linei. 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 

Ifean 
Average 
between 

16  and  79 

41 
48  9.22 
48  13-19 

45  17-30 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  89 

Mean 

between 
16  and  89 

38 
40  17-26 
44    4-19 

4li 

Aortic  Orifice. — According  to  M.  Bouillaud,  the  average  cir- 
cumference of  the  aortic  orifice  in  four  healthy  hearts  was  2  inches 
^  fines ;  the  maximum  being  2  inches  8  lines ;  the  minimum,  2 
inches  4  lines.  According  to  Dr.  Ranking,  the  mean  circum- 
ference of  this  orifice,  on  a  line  with  the  insertion  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  in  fifteen  males  between  twenty-six  and  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  was  nearly  2}  inches ;  in  seventeen  females,  between  eighteen 
and  sixty-two  years  of  age,  2  inches  22-48ths.  According  to  Dr. 
Chevers,  the  circumference  of  the  aortic  orifice,  immediately  below 
the  semilunar  valves,  is  36^  lines ;  above  them,  34  lines.  In  the 
examinations  which  I  have  made  I  have  found  the  diameter  of 
^  orifice  to  range  between  ten  and  twelve  lines.  The  accom- 
panying table,  given  by  M.  Bizot,  shows  the  mean  circumference 
(m  fines)  of  the  aortic  orifice,  at  the  free  border  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  in  the  male  and  female,  at  difierent  ages. 


AORTIC  ORIFICE. 


MALS. 

FBMALI. 

Age. 

Lines. 

Age. 

Llnea. 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 

Mean 
avenge 
between 

16  and  79 

26  10-19 

30  20-23 
36 

31  15-61 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  89 

Mean 
aTen«e 
between 

16  and  89 

24  3-9 
28  3-27 
32  5-6 

28  4^ 

E 
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Pulmonary  Orifice. — M.  Bouillaud  found  the  mean  circtun- 
ference  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  in  four  healthy  hearts  to  be  2 
inches  7}  lines;  the  maximum  being  2  inches  10  lines;  the 
minimum,  2  inches  6  lines.  According  to  Dr.  Ranking,  the  mean 
circumference  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  in  the  male  is  2  inches 
34-48ths ;  in  the  female,  2  inches  24-48ths. 

The  following  table,  given  by  M.  Bizot,  shows  the  mean  cir- 
cumference (in  lines)  of  this  orifice,  at  the  free  border  of  the  sig- 
moid valves. 

PULMONARY  ORIFICE. 


MALI. 

FBMALB. 

Age. 

Unea. 

Age. 

Line*. 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  79 

Mean 
aTerage 
between 

16  and  79 

29    2-19 

31  12-23 
35 

32  21-61 

16  to  29 
30  to  49 
50  to  89 

Mean 
arerage 
between 

16  and  89 

28  3-14 

29i 

32  17-36 

30  7-60 

Conclusions  respecting  the  diameter  of  the  Orifices  of  the 
Heart. — From  the  preceding  details  it  appears  that, 

1.  The  diameter  of  all  the  orifices  of  the  heart  is  greater  in  the 
male  than  the  female,  at  every  age. 

2.  The  diameter  of  all  the  orifices  of  the  heart  increases  gra- 
dually from  birth  to  old  age  in  both  sexes. 

3.  The  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  exceed  the  arterial  orifices 
in  size  at  every  age,  and  in  both  sexes. 

4.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  exceeds  the  left  in 
size  in  both  sexes,  and  at  every  period  of  life,  except  in  the  female 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-nine,  when,  according  to 
M.  Bizot,  there  is  a  very  slight  excess  of  the  left  over  the  right. 

5.  The  pulmonary  orifice  exceeds  the  aortic  orifice  in  size  in 
both  sexes,  up  to  the  age  of  fifty ;  after  this  period  the  aortic 
orifice  slightly  exceeds  the  pulmonary  orifice. 

6.  The  mean  circumference  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
orificei  in  the  healthy  heart  of  the  male,  in  advanced  life,  when  the 
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orifices  of  the  heart  attain  their  maximum  size — viz.  between  fifty 
and  seventy-nine  years  of  age — is,  omitting  firactions  of  lines,  4 
inches  9  lines ;  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  four  inches. 

7.  The  mean  circumference  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice  in  the  female,  between  fifty  and  eighty-nine  years  of  age, 
is  (omitting  firactions  of  lines)  4  inches  1  line ;  of  the  left,  3  inches 
8  lines. 

8.  The  mean  circumference  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  in  the 
male  in  advanced  life,  is  2  inches  1 1  lines ;  of  the  aortic  orifice,  3 
inches. 

9.  The  mean  circumference  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  in  the 
female,  between  fifiy  and  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  is  about  2 
inches  8  lines ;  of  the  aortic  orifice,  2  inches  8  lines. 

RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF  THE  HEART  TO  THE 

PARIETES  OF  THE  CHEST. 

A  knowledge  of  the  exact  position  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
heart,  particularly  of  its  valves  and  orifices,  and  of  their  relation 
to  fixed  points  on  the  surface  of  the  chest,  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  the  diagnosis  of  the  diseases  of  this  organ,  as  it  enables 
us  to  determine  the  size  of  the  heart  in  the  living  subject,  to  as- 
certain whether  it  is  increased  or  diminished  in  any  of  its  diameters, 
or  whether  it  is  displaced,  and  the  amount  of  the  displacement ; 
and  by  it  we  can  often  determine  which  of  the  valves  or  orifices  is 
diseased,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  morbid  change. 

The  apex  and  body  of  the  heart  being  capable  of  some  change 

of  poation,  according  to  the  posture  of  the  patient,  and  according 

to  the  motions  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  the  base  of  the  organ,  from 

which  the  large  vessels  proceed,  being  more  fixed,  the  latter  is  the 

most  convenient  point  (torn  which  to  trace  the  outline  of  the  heart, 

or  to  determine  what  parts  correspond  to  certain  fixed  points  upon 

the  surface  of  the  chest. 

The  sternum  in  firont,  with  the  cartilages  of  the  true  ribs  late- 
lally,  form  in  a  great  measure,  the  anterior  boundaries  of  the 
heart;  a  small  portion  only  of  this  organ  near  its  apex  extends  on 
^  left  side  beyond  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  The  base  of  the 
ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  is  firom  three  to  three  and  arhalf 
^es  below  the  clavicle,  and  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the 
^^^itilage  of  the  third  left  rib  with  the  sternum.      The  impulse  of 
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the  apex  of  the  organ  is  felt  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs, 
near  where  the  body  of  these  ribs  joins  the  cartilage*  A  line, 
therefore,  drawn  between  these  two  points  gives  the  length  of  the 
ventricular  portion  of  the  healthy  heart.  In  addition,  the  nipple 
in  the  male  constitutes  a  useful  guide :  it  is  situated  immediately 
opposite  the  lower  edge  of  the  fourth  rib*  a  little  more  than  an  inch 
to  the  left  of  the  junction  of  this  rib  with  its  cartilage,  and  as  the 
edge  of  the  left  ventricle  reaches  the  nipple  on  that  side,  and  as 
the  right  ventricle  extends  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  a 
line  drawn  between  these  two  points  gives  its  transverse  diameter. 

The  greater  part  of  the  right  ventricle  lies  behind  the  sternum, 
at  its  upper  part  it  extends  slightly  to  the  right  of  this  bone,  its 
apex  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternimi.  It  is  overlapped  by  both  the 
right  and  left  lung ;  below  where  the  margins  of  the  lungs  separate 
from  one  another  a  small  triangular  space  is  uncovered  by  lung. 

The  left  ventricle  is  covered  by  the  left  lung ;  all  its  anterior 
surface  is  to  the  left  of  the  sternum ;  its  left  margin  reaches  to  the 
nipple  on  the  left  side. 

The  right  auricle  lies  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  is  entirely 
covered  by  the  right  lung ;  its  appendix, lies  behind  the  cartilage 
of  the  third  right  rib ;  its  tip  rests  against  the  right  side  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  is  on  a  line  with 
the  pulmonary  valves. 

The  left  auricle  is  entirely  covered  by  the  left  lung,  its  ap- 
pendix is  the  only  portion  seen  when  the  pericardium  is  laid  open ; 
it  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of  the  third  left  rib,  close  to  the  sternum, 
resting  against  the  left  side  of  the  commencement  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

The  base  of  the  heart — that  is»  of  the  auricular  portion — ^is  on  a 
line  with  the  interval  between  the  junction  of  the  second  and  third 
ribs  with  the  sternum,  the  greater  portion  of  it  being  under  the 
sternum. 

The  base  of  the  ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  on  the  lef^  side 
rises  as  high  as  a  line  drawn  across  the  jimction  of  the  cartilage 
of  the  third  left  rib  with  the  sternum ;  that  is,  about  three  inches 
below  the  clavicle  on  that  side.  On  the  right  side,  owing  to  the 
oblique  position  of  the  heart,  the  base  of  the  right  ventricle  corres- 
ponds to  a  line  across  the  upper  margin  of  the  junction  of  the  car- 
tilage of  the  fourth  right  rib  with  the  sternum. 
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The  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  is  a  little  below  the  fifth  left  rib, 
to  the  left  of  the  junction  of  this  rib  with  its  cartilage,  and  on  a 
line  with  the  articulation  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage  with  the 
sternum. 

RELATIVE  POSITION  OF  THE  ORIFICES. 

The  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  lies  behind  the  centre 
of  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with  the  lower  margin  of  the  articulation 
of  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  ribs  with  the  sternum. 

The  left  auriculo^ventricular  orifice  is  on  the  same  level,  but 
on  a  plane  posterior  to  the  right ;  it  lies  behind  the  cartilage  of 
the  fourth  left  rib,  near  the  stenmm. 

The  pulmonary  valves  are  on  a  line  with  the  space  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs,  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
and  very  close  to  this  bone.  In  some  instances  they  lie  a  little 
lower  down — ^viz.,  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  third  left  rib  with  the  sternum,  and  immediately  under  it. 

The  aortic  valves  lie  behind  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with  the 
junction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs  with  the  sternum,  and 
towards  the  left  edge  of  this  bone.  When  the  valves  of  the 
pohnonary  artery  are  situated  lower  down,  the  semilunar  valves 
of  the  aorta  will  be  lower  also,  and  on  a  line  with  the  interval 
between  the  insertion  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fourth 
ribs. 

The  free  edge  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  corresponds 
Aocorately,  M.  Gendrin  observes,  to  the  base  of  the  pulmonary 
^ves.  A  line  drawn  across  the  inferior  margin  of  the  third  ribs 
conesponds  to  the  base  of  the  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
to  the  free  border  of  the  aortic  valves. 

The  right  ventricle  ascends  higher  than  the  lef^  and  the 
'^  ventricle  descends  lower  than  the  right.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  is  on  a  plane  above  that  of  the  aorta. 

The  pulmonary  orifice  is  the  highest  up,  as  well  as  the  most 
•J^terior,  of  all  the  orifices  of  the  heart.  The  aortic  orifice  lies 
hdiind  it,  and  on  a  plane  lower  down.  The  left  auriculo-ventri- 
<^  orifice  is  immediately  behind  the  aortic  orifice,  but  on  a 
pW  lower  down.  The  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  nearly 
^  the  same  plane  as  the  left,  but  more  anterior. 

The  Aorta. — The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
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comes  to  the  right  of  the  steraum,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
second  and  third  ribs.  In  Una  part  of  its  course  it  is  within  the 
pericardial  sac,  and  in  the  dead  subject  lies  at  the  depth  of  one 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  surface,  the  margin  of  the  right  lung  and 
the  pericardium  being  between  it  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest 
The  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  crosses  the  trachea 
at  the  centre  of  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  on  a  line  with  the 
lower  margin  of  the  articulation  of  the  cartilages  of  the  first  ribs 
with  the  sternum,  and  at  a  still  greater  depth  fix>m  the  sur&ce. 
The  arch  of  the  aorta  approaches  most  closely  to  the  parietes  at 
th^  point  at  which  the  arteria  innominata  comes  off*;  that  is,  on  a 
line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilage  of  the  second  right  rib  with 
the  sternum. 

The  pulmonary  Artery, — The  origin  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  of  the  third  ribs 
with  the  sternum  ;  the  tip  of  the  left  auricle  resting  against  its  left 
side ;  it  ascends  about  two  inches  before  it  divides ;  and  a  portion 
of  the  margin  of  the  vessel  here  comes  to  the  left  of  the  sternum, 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  second  and  third  ribs.  The  division 
of  the  artery  is  on  a  line  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  of 
the  second  ribs,  where  they  join  the  sternum ;  the  apex  of  the 
pericardial  sac  being  on  a  line  with  the  junction  of  the  cartilages 
of  the  second  ribs  with  the  sternum,  though  it  is  sometimes  higher 
up,  and  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of  the  first  ribs. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

MOTIOHS  OF  THB  HEABT.— FEEQUENCT  OF  THE  HBABT'8  MOVBMEMtS.  AMD 
OF  THE  FnL8E.*EFFECT8  OF  POSTURE  ON  THE  PULSE.— MECHANISM  OF 
TOE  ACTION  OF  THE  VALVES, 

The  heart  we  have  seen  to  be  composed,  essentiallj,  of  muscular 
dsBue.  As  a  muscular  organ,  it  is  adapted  to  perform  certain  mo* 
tions.  These  consist  in  alternate  contractions  and  relaxations  of 
its  muscular  fibres ;  but  the  heart  being  a  hollow  viscus,  and  di- 
vided in  its  interior  into  distinct  chambers,  the  contraction  and 
relaxation  of  its  muscular  parietes  must  necessarily  occasion  the 
diminution  and  enlargement  of  its  cavities^  and  of  course  react 
upon  the  blood  they  contain.  The  ventricles  are  the  parts  of  the 
heart  upon  which  the  circulation  mainly  depends ;  the  auricles 
(as  was  remarked  by  Hunter)  are  to  be  considered  rather  as  reser- 
voirs, '*  capable  of  holding  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  sup- 
ply the  ventricles,  and  ready  always  to  fill  them  as  they  are  in 
need  of  it.'* 

The  fimction  of  the  heart,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
18  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  it  is  the  principal  agent  in  this 
important  process ;  and,  as  life  depends  upon  its  regular  and  con- 
Btant  action,  the  motions  of  the  organ  are  altogether  independent 
of  the  will.  The  heart,  therefore,  considered  as  a  muscular  viscus, 
belongs  to  the  class  of  involuntary  muscles,  its  movements  being 
^oi  only  uninfluenced  by  the  will  of  the  individual,  but  carried 
on  without  his  consciousness. 

The  maimer  in  which  the  motions  of  the  heart  are  performed 
^e  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other,  and  the  phenomena 
^Uch  characterise  its  movements,  have  been  determined  by  an 
examination  of  the  heart  in  animals,  where  the  parietes  of  the 
uiorax  had  been  removed  and  the  heart  exposed,  the  anima) 
living  been  previously  deprived  of  sensation,  and  artificial  res- 
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piration  kept  up.  The  opportunity  has  likewise  been  occasionally 
afforded  of  examining  this  organ  in  the  human  subject  in  certain 
rare  cases  of  congenital  malformation,  where  an  infant  was  bom 
with  a  deficiency  of  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  thorax,  and  the 
heart  presented  itself  naked  and  uncovered  to  the  view.  Few 
parts  of  our  subject  have  been  more  frequently  or  more  carefully 
investigated  than  this,  and  there  are  few  upon  which  a  greater 
amount  of  time,  labour,  and  talent  have  been  bestowed. 

The  motions  of  the  heart  consist,  as  I  have  said,  of  alternate 
contractions  and  relaxations  of  the  parietes  of  its  several  cavities. 
The  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  or  their  systole,  as  it  is  commonly 
termed,  constitutes  their  active  state ;  as  soon  as  this  ceases,  the 
muscular  tissue  relaxes,  their  cavities  enlarge,  and  return  to  a 
state  of  fulness ;  when  the  ventricle  is  said  to  dilate,  or  its  diastole 
as  it  is  termed,  occurs.  By  the  ventricular  systole,  the  blood  is 
propelled  into  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  as  the  ventricles 
re-expand,  the  blood,  favoured  by  gravity,  passes  in  a  full  stream 
from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  to  be  again  expelled  when 
the  ventricular  systole  ensues. 

From  the  Report  of  the  Committees  of  the  British  Association 
for  1838-39  and  1839-40,  it  appears  that  ''the  visible  systolic  and 
diastolic  motions  are  first  perceived  at  the  bases  or  fixed  parts  (^ 
the  cavities ;  viz.  in  the  auricles  at  the  sinuses,  and  in  the  ventri- 
cles at  the  fundis  cordis ;  and  that  the  apices  of  the  auricles  and 
ventricles,  or  free  parts,  are  brought  into  full  action  after  the 
others,  and  only  just  before  the  supervention  of  the  opposite  and 
next  succeeding  condition  of  the  cavities  respectively,  whether 
that  condition  be  systole  or  diastole." 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  separately  the  motions  of 
each  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

Auricular  Systole. — The  systole  of  the  auricles  is  a  quick, 
short,  sudden  motion.  Lower  says  its  rapidity  equals  the  explosion 
of  gunpowder.  It  immediately  precedes  the  ventricular  systole, 
the  one  motion  appearing  to  be  propagated  into  the  other.  It 
commences  in  the  sinus,  and  extends  to  the  appendix,  but  by  a 
very  minute  interval.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  first 
observed  in  the  appendices.  In  feeble  states  of  the  heart's  action  it 
becomes  vermicular. 

The  auricular  systole  is  most  apparent  in  the  appendices,  and 
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is  very  feeble  compared  with  that  of  the  ventricles.  By  it  a 
small  additional  quantity  of  blood  is  propeyed  into  the  ventricles ; 
but  its  contraction  is  too  slight  either  to  empty  the  auricular  ca- 
nities or  to  cause  the  dilataUon  of  the  ventricles.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  likewise  it  is  too  feeble  to  produce  sound.  Nevertheless, 
in  some  of  the  experiments  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, and  in  those  conducted  in  America  by  Drs.  Pennock  and 
Moore,  sound,  though  faint,  was  sometimes  heard,  which,  in  a 
^reat  degree,  merged  into  that  of  the  ventricular  systole,  but  still 
"was  real.  The  auricidar  systole  occurs  towards  the  end  of  the 
j)eriod  of  repose  of  the  heart;  its  duration  is  about  the  eighth 
jMirt  of  an  entire  beat  of  the  heart. 

Auricular  Diastole. — The  diastole  of  the  auricles  is  a  passive 
xnovement;   these  cavities  are  gradually  and   progressively  dis- 
'tended,  firom  the  sinus  to  the  appendices,  by  the  blood  which 
enters  from  the  venae  cavse  and  pulmonary  veins.     It  continues 
£om  the  termination  of  one  auricular  systole  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  next,  so  that  it  persists  through  the  systole  of  the 
ventricles,  during  their  diastole,  and  during  part  of  the  interval 
of  repose.     M.  Cruveilhier  states,  that  the  right  auricle  during  its 
diastole  (in  a  case  of  ectopia  of  the  heart,  which  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining,)  seemed  ready  to  burst,  so  distended  was  it, 
and  so  thin  its  parietes ;  the  leh  did  not  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance, at  least  so  decidedly.     The  duration  of  the  diastole  of  the 
auricles  is  about  seven-eighths  of  an  entire  beat  of  the  heart. 

Venirietdar  Systole. — The  systole  of  the  ventricles  is  a  gradual, 
progressive,  and  gliding  movement,  and    performed  with  great 
force :  it  commences  suddenly,  instantly  succeeding  the  auricular 
ejBtoIe,  so  that  the  one  movement  appears  to  be  propagated  into 
the  other.     During  their  systole  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  be- 
come pale,  hard,  and  convex ;  the  vertical  and  transverse  diame- 
^are  diminished,  the  apex  is  approximated  to  the  base,  and  de- 
scribes a  spiral  motion  from  right  to  left,  and  from  behind  for- 
^^srds,  coming  in  contact  with  the  parieties  of  the  thorax  between 
"^  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side,  where  the 
^pulse  of  the  heart  is  felt.     Dr.  Sibson*  (in  some  experiments 
^^  by  him)  says,  the  ventricles  in  contracting,  felt  ^^  like  the 
P^ed,  revolving  point  of  a  pencil."     "  Wherever  (he  observes) 

*  Trans,  of  ProY.  AuocUtion,  ?ol.  ziL 
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*^the  junction  of  the  left  ventricle  to  the  auricle  could  be  observed, 
the  apex  and  base  of  the  ventricle  were  seen  to  approach  each 
other  steadily  during  the  whole  systole ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the 
systole,  the  apex  was  about  the  third  of  an  inch  nearer  the  left 
auricle  than  at  the  beginning,  and  the  aorta  was  drawn  downwards 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch." 

In  the  experiments  performed  by  Drs.  Pennock  and  Moore^* 
the  apex  of  the  left  ventricle  was  not  observed  to  be  approximated 
to  the  base  during  its  systole.  The  expulsion  of  the  blood  fix>m 
the  ventricle  (they  observe)  is  effected  by  an  approximation  ot 
the  sides  of  the  heart  only,  and  not  by  a  contraction  of  the  apex 
towards  the  base :  during  the  systole,  the  heart  performs  a  *^  spiral 
movement,  and  becomes  elongated."  All  other  observers  have, 
however,  noticed  the  shortening  £rom  above  downwards  of  the 
ventricular  portion  of  the  heart  during  the  systole ;  and  fix>m  the 
maimer  in  which  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  valves  are  inserted, 
such  would  appear  to  be  essential  to  the  perfect  action  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  when  the  ventricles  contract. 

The  phenomena  presented  by  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  have 
been  well  described  by  M.  Cruveilhier,t  as  observed  by  him  in  a 
case  of  ectopia  of  tlie  heart,  in  an  in&nt  which  lived  for  about 
fourteen  hours. 

^^  During  their  systole  the  ventricles  become  pale,  their  sur- 
face wrinkled,  the  superficial  veins  swollen,  and  the  spiral  fibres 
which  form  the  apex  of  the  heart  become  more  evident.  At  the 
same  time  the  ventricles  diminish  in  all  their  diameters,  the  ap- 
pearance of  shortening  being  most  perceptible  in  the  vertical  diar 
meter." 

^^  During  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  the  apex  of  the  heart 
(that  is,  of  the  left  ventricle)  describes  a  spiral  or  tumscrew  mo- 
tion from  right  to  left,  and  from  behind  forwards.  This  spiral 
movement  is  slow,  gradual  and  as  it  were,  successive ;  and  it  is  to 
it  that  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  due.  The  ventri- 
cular systole  is  not  accompanied  by  a  motion  of  projection  of  the 
heart  forwards ;  it  is  the  spiral  contraction  exclusively  which  pro- 
jects the  apex  of  the  organ  against  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.'' 

The  ventricles  do  not  appear  to  empty  themselves  completeljf 
during  their  systole;  this,  however,  cannot  be  ascertained  with 
*  Medical  Examiner,  No?.  1839.  f  Gaiette  Medicale. 
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certainty,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  their  parietes;  but,  as  Dr. 
Hope  observes,  the  diminution  of  their  igg>lume  is  not  in  general 
fio  great  as  to  convey  the  impression  that  they  do.  During  the 
"▼entrieolar  systole  the  blood  is  propelled  with  considerable  force 
:into  the  arterial  orifices,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  heard,  and 
-fthe  impulse  and  pulse  are  felt.  The  systole  of  the  ventricles  oc- 
<siijAeB  about  one-half  the  period  of  an  entire  beat  of  the  heart ;. 
'that  is,  it  is  as  long  as  the  diastole  and  the  period  of  repose  toge- 
-ther,  and  is  double  the  length  of  the  ventricular  diastole. 

Ventricular,  Diastole. — The  diastole  of  the  ventricles  instantly 
oceeds  the  systole ;  it  is  a  sudden  and  instantaneous  movement ; 
it  the  ventricles  increase  in  all  their  dimensions,  the  apex  re- 
^^edes  fix>m  the  base,  the  heart  becomes   elongated,  the  surface 
smooth,  and  it  assumes  the  shape  and  position  which  it  had  pre- 
^ous  to  the  systole.   This  movement  of  the  heart  has  been  divided 
into  two  stages ;  **  the  first,  which  immediately  follows  the  ventri- 
cular systole,  is  sudden,  the  apex  being  pushed  downwards,  and 
apparently  passing  deeper  into  the  chest,  and  is  occasioned  by  the 
retmm  of  the  heart  to  its  state  of  rest"     ^*  The  second  is  also  sud- 
dm,  and  attended  by  a  rapid  but  not  very  extensive  enlargement 
of  the  heart  in  all  its  dimensions."      The  force  with  which  the 
yentricolar  diastole  is  accomplished  is  very  considerable :  in  large 
animals,  the  hand  grasping  it  is  forcibly  opened. 

M.  Gruveilhier  gives  the  following  account  of  the  phenomena 
observed  by  him  in  the  case  of  the  infant  before  alluded  to : 

^*  The  ventricular  diastole  was  sudden  and  instantaneous;  the 
ventricular  cavities  became  filled,  swelled  out,  elongated,  and  the 
apex  was  projected  downwards :  it  seemed  at  first  sight  as  if  this 
coaadtuted  the  active  movement  of  the  organ,  so  rapid  and  ener- 
getic was  it.  One  forms  no  idea  of  the  force  with  which  the  di-^ 
latation  overcomes  any  pressure  upon  the  heart ;  the  hand  closed 
loond  it  is  violently  opened." 

'*The  ventricular  diastole  is  accompanied  by  a  movement  of 
Pfojection  of  the  heart  downwards,  which  was  carried  to  the  max- 
imum when  the  infant  was  placed  vertically.  This  motion  was 
^  decided  that  at  first  I  was  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  during 
^  ventricular  diastole  that  the  impulse  of  the  heart  against  the 
*korscic  parietes  occurred." 

During  the  ventricular  diastole  the  blood  passes  in  a  full  stream. 
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from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles :  it  is  not  impelled  by  the 
auricles,  neither  is  it  thj^  entrance  of  the  blood  which  causes  the 
ventricles  to  dilate ;  the  utmost  force  of  the  auricular  contraction 
could  not  cause  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  Besides,  the  auri- 
cular systole  does  not  occur  until  after  the  ventricular  diastole. 
The  duration  of  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  is  brief  compared 
to  that  of  the  systole,  being  about  half  the  length  of  the  former 
movement,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  period  of  an  entire  beat 
of  the  heart ;  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  synchronous  with 
it. 

Order  of  succession  of  the  Hearfs  motions. — The  systole  pre- 
cedes the  diastole  in  both  the  auricles  and  ventricles.  The  sjrs- 
tole  of  the  right  and  left  auricle  is  synchronous,  as  is  their  diastole. 
The  systole  of  the  two  ventricles  is  also  synchronous,  as  is  their 
diastole. 

The  systole  of  the  auricles  occurs  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
period  of  repose  of  the  ventricles.  The  diastole  of  the  auricles 
occupies  the  remainder  of  the  period  of  repose  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  entire  period  of  the  ventricular  systole  and  diastole.  The 
systole  and  diastole  of  the  ventricles  occurs  at  the  same  period  as 
the  auricular  diastole. 

The  order  in  which  these  several  motions  succeed  each  other 
is  as  follows : 

1.  The  auricular  systole. 

2.  The  ventricular  systole. 

3.  The  ventricular  diastole. 

4.  The  period  of  repose  of  the  ventricles ;  during  the  latter 
part  of  which  period  the  auricular  systole  occurs  again. 

From  the  termination  of  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  until  the 
commencement  of  the  next  systole,  *^  the  ventricles  are  in  a  state 
of  perfect  repose,  their  cavities  remaining  full  but  not  distended." 

If  the  duration  of  these  movements  be  divided  into  four  equal 
periods,  the  ventricular  systole  would,  according  to  Laennec,  oc- 
cupy about  two;  the  ventricular  diastole  something  more  than 
one ;  and  the  interval  of  repose  something  less  than  one.  Or  in 
portions  of  a  second,  the  ventricular  systole  woidd  occupy  about 
half  a  second ;  the  diastole  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  se- 
cond ;  and  the  period  of  repose  something  less  than  the  quarter  of 
a  second. 
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Dr.  Williams  divides  the  period,  from  the  commencement  of 
one  pulse  to  the  commencement  of  another,  into  five  equal  parts. 
Of  these  the  two  first  are  occupied  by  the  ventricular  systole,  one- 
£fUi  is  occupied  by  the  diastole,  in  part  of  which  occurs  the  short 
second  sound.  The  period  of  natural  rest  and  silence  succeeds, 
occupying  the  remaining  two-fifths. 

If  the  duration  of  the  movements  of  the  auricles  be  divided 
into  eight  equal  parts,  the  auricular  systole  would  occupy  about 
one-eighth — their  diastole  the  remaining  seven-eighths  :  the  auri- 
cular systole  occupying  part  of  the  period  of  the  repose  of  the 
-ventricle ;  the  auricular  diastole  occupying  the  remainder  of  the 
-period  of  repose,  as  well  as  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole 
and  diastole. 

Periods  of  repose  of  the  Heart. — When  the  heart's  action  is 

^eiy  rapid,  the  alternate  movements  succeed  each  other  so  quickly 

that  there  appears  to  be  no  interval  of  repose.     On  the  other  hand, 

^hen  it  is  very  slow,  two  distinct  intervals  are  distinguished — one 

short  between  the  systole  and  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles ;  the 

other  longer,  between  the  diastole  and  the  next  succeeding  systole. 

The  first  of  these  intervals  M.  Gendrin  proposes  to  call  the  pertF" 

systole  ;  the  second,  the  peri-diastole.     According  to  MM.  Barth 

and  Roger,  the  shorter  period  of  repose  has  the  same  duration  as 

the  diastole  of  the  ventricles ;  and  the  longer  period  of  repose,  about 

the  same  duration  as  the  ventricular  systole ;  and,  if  the  whole 

period  be  divided  into  six  equal  parts,  the  systole  would  occupy 

about  two,  the  short  period  of  repose  one,  the  diastole  one,  and  tiie 

long  period  of  repose  about  two.    According  to  Dr.  Walshe,*  when 

the  heart  is  beating  with  moderate  firequency,  as  60  in  the  minute, 

if  the  period  of  an  entire  revolution  of  the  organ  be  divided  into 

ten  equal  parts,  the  systole  would  occupy  four,  the  post-systolic 

alence  one,  the  diastole  two,  anA  the  post-diastolic  silence  three. 

It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  period  of  repose  of  the  ven- 

tiides,  and  of  their  active  state,  has  about  the  same  duration,  which 

would  give  about  twelve  hours'  rest  out  of  the  twenty-four  to  the 

muscTilar  fibres  of  the  ventricles.     But,  as  the  muscular  fibres  of 

^ventricles  are  relaxed  during  their  diastole,  the  period  occupied 

^1  it  may  be  added«  which  will  make  the  period  of  repose  or  rest 

of  tlie  ventricles  considerably  longer.     As  the  auricular  systole 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Longs  and  Heart. 
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occupies  only  one-eighth  part  of  an  entire  beat  of  the  heart,  and 
the  diastole  the  remainder,  the  auricles  (if  the  period  of  their 
diastole  be  considered  as  a  state  of  repose,)  may  be  said  to  be  at 
rest  for  twenty-one  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours. 


FREQUENCY  OF  THE  HEARTS  ACTION.  AND  OF  THB  FUL8B. 

The  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  not  the  same  at  every 
period  of  life :  it  varies  also  according  to  the  sex,  the  temperament, 
and  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual;  it  differs  at  different 
periods  of  the  day,  and  in  different  positions  of  the  body,  and  it  is 
remarkably  influenced  by  affections  of  the  mind. 

In  the  female,  the  heart's  action  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  male ; 
the  pulse  of  the  adult  female  exceeding  in  frequency  the  pulse  of 
the  adult  male,  of  the  same  mean  age,  by  from  nine  to  ten  beats. 
According  to  Dr.  Guy,*  "  the  average  pulse  of  the  adult  male  may 
be  stated  at  70  ;  that  of  the  adult  female  at  80."  <<  The  female 
pulse  (he  observes)  differs  little  from  the  male  pulse  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  life ;  but  after  seven  years  of  age  the  mean  pulse 
of  the  female  exceeds  that  of  the  male  by  from  six  to  fourteen  beats, 
the  average  excess  being  nine  beats." 

In  early  life,  the  heart's  action  is  much  more  rapid  than  in  the 
adult ;  and  in  the  adult  it  is  somewhat  more  rapid  than  in  advanced 
life.  Thus,  while  in  infancy  the  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  averages  firom  120  to  140  in  a  minute,  the  number  in  old 
age  is  usually  between  50  and  70.  The  following  table,  ^ven  by 
Miiller^t  shows  the  average  frequency  of  the  heart  at  different 
ages: 


In  the  embryo,  the  number  of  beats  in  a  minute 
Just  after  birth 
Daring  the  first  year 

,f     „    second  year 

„     „    third  year 
About  the  seventh  year 

„  „  fourteenth  year 
In  the  middle  period  of  life 
In  old  age. 


is    .        .        .     150 
from  130  to  140 
115  „  i?»" 
100  „ 
90  „ 
85  „ 


ft 
>* 
» 
ft 
*f 
II 
If 


130 
115 
100 
.  90 
80  „  85 
70  „  75 
50  „  65 


It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action 
gradually  and  progressively  diminished  from  birth  upwards ;  that 
it  was  quickest  soon  after  birth ;  and  that  there  was  a  gradual  and 

*  Cyclopeedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,      f  Elements  of  Physiology,  vol.  L 
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sensible  diminution  in  its  frequency  after  that  period*  The  re- 
markable fact  has,  howeyer,  been  ascertained,  that  the  pulse  of  the 
infimt  soon  after  birth  is  not  unfrequentlj  as  slow  as  that  of  the 
adult.  M.  Billard*  first  called  attention  to  this  phenomenon, 
-which  has  also  been  investigated  and  corroborated  by  M.  Valleix.f 
According  to  him,  the  mean  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  thirteen 
liealthy  infants,  from  two  to  twenty-one  days  old,  when  asleep, 
averaged  87  in  a  minute ;  when  awake,  from  90  to  100 :  but  it 
ifras  readily  excited  by  motion  or  emotion.  From  the  seventh  to 
the  twenty-seventh  month,  the  average  was  119  for  the  male,  and 
124  for  the  female  in&nt;  and  it  continued  a  little  above  100  up 
to  the  age  of  six  years. 

According  to  Mr.  Grorham,t  the  mean  frequency  of  the  pulse 
in  sixteen  infants  under  one  day  old  was  123 ;  in  forty-two  obser- 
"vations  on  infants  from  one  to  seven  days  old,  the  average  was  128. 
Dr.  Goiy  says,  the  observations  of  MM.  Billard  and  Valleix  are  by 
so  means  borne  out  by  his  experience.  ^'  There  is  reason  to 
l)elieye  (he  thinks)  that  these  low  frequences  of  the  pulse  of  infants 
occur  in  that  state  and  degree  of  debility,  without  disease,  which 
gives  rise  to  an  infrequent  pulse  in  the  adult,  and  that  they  do  not 
occur  in  strong  and  vigorous  health." 

The  heart's  action  is  less  rapid  during  sleep  than  when  awake ; 
this  is  probably  connected  vrith  posture.      The  decrease  in  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action  occasionally  observed  in  the  foetus  in 
utero,  has  been  attributed  to  the  sleep  of  the  embiyo.     The  action 
of  the  heart  is  much  slower  when  the  individual  is  at  rest  than 
daring  or  after  bodily  exertion.    Dr.  Bryan  Robinson§  states  that 
tlie  pulse  of  the  adult,  which  ranged  when  at  rest  from  64  to  74, 
n)8e  to  100  when  walking  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour;  to 
140  when  walking  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  when 
fuiming  fast,  to  150  or  more. 

The  hearths  action  is  usually  slightly  accelerated  afler  meals, 
pcffticularly  afler  the  use  of  warm  or  spirituous  liquors ;  and  con- 
^^  to  the  opinion  at  one  time  entertained,  it  is  perceptibly 
^oicker  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  Dr,  Enox,||  who 
^  the  first  to  establish  this  fact,  says  the  pulse  is  quicker  by 

*  Tnite  des  Maladies  des  Enfans.    f  Mem.  de  la  Soc.  Med.  d'Obserratioii,  T.  2. 
t  Medical  Gazette,  yoL  zxL  $  Treatise  on  the  Animal  Economy,  3rd  edition. 

t  U»  Medr  and  Sorg.  Jovr.  roiL  zL 
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eleven  beats,  on  an  average,  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 
Dr.  Guy's  *  experiments  corroborate  those  of  Dr.  Knox.  In  the 
article  "Pulse,"  in  the  Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Phynology, 
he  has  given  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  diurnal  variations  of  the 
pulse  in  the  two  sexes ;  "  the  facts  contained  in  which  may  (he 
observes)  be  taken  to  establish  the  general  law  first  set  forth  by 
Dr.  Knox,  that  the  pulse  is  less  frequent  in  the  evening  than  the 
morning ;  but  it  is  obviously  subject  to  numerous  excepdons.** 

Effects  of  posture  on  the  Pulse. — Posture  has  a  remarkable 
influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  heart's  action:  it  is  more  fi;^ 
quent  in  the  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posture;  and  mors 
frequent  in  the  erect  than  in  the  sitting  posture.      Attention 

first  called  to  this  remarkable  fact  above  a  hundred  yean  ago,  by 

Dr.  Bryan  Robinson,  of  Dublin,  in  his  "  Treatise  on  the  AnimaL^B 
Ekx>nomy."     In  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  published  in 
year  1738,  he  states  that  the  pulse,  which  in  the  recumbent 
ture  was  sixty-four,  rose  to  sixty-eight  in  the  sitting  posture,  and 
to  seventy-eight  in  the  erect  posture.      The  late  Dr.  MacdonneD, 
of  Belfast,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1784,  determined  experi- 
mentally this  influence  of  change  of  posture  on  the  pulse;  he 
termed  it  ^^the  differential  pulse:"  the  results  of  his  observation 
were  communicated  to  the  profession  at  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association  in  Dublin.      This  phenomenon  has  also  been  investi- 
gated with  much  care  by  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin,  by  Dr.  Knox  of 
Edinburgh,  and  by  Dr.  Guy  of  London. 

According  to  Dr.  Gravcs,t  the  diflference  between  the  pulse  in 
the  erect  and  recumbent  posture  in  the  healthy  adult  is  firom  six 
to  fifteen  beats  in  a  minute :  ^'  if  the  pulse  is  but  sixty,  the  diS^ 
rence  is  generally  not  more  than  six  or  eight,  and  this  difference 
increases  with  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  at  the  time  of  the  expe- 
riment: thus,  if  it  has  been  raised  to  90  or  100  by  moderate 
exercise,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  difference  twenty  or  thirty." 
That  it  is  not  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  to  raise  the  body 
firom  the  recumbent  to  the  erect  posture  which  occasions  this  di& 
ference,  was  proved.  Dr.  Graves  says,  by  altering  the  positioi 
without  the  necessity  of  any  muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  th 
person  experimented  on.  He  tried  also  the  experiment  of  invertio 
the  position,  placing  the  person  with  the  head  downwards  and  ti 

*  Gay's  Hospital  Reports,  No.  ix.     f  Clinical  Medidnei  2nd  eXIitioii. 
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feel  in  the  air :  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  was  not,  however, 
altered,  but  its  strength  diminished  often  very  considerably,  and  it 
not  unusually  became  irregular. 

Dr.  Knox*  has  shown  that  the  increase  in  frequency  of  the 
pulse  occasioned  by  change  of  posture,  is  different  at  the  different 
periods  of  the  day.  **  During  the  morning,  the  mere  change  of 
posture  firom  the  horizontal  to  the  erect  will  increase  the  pulse  by 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  beats ;  at  mid-day,  this  increase  will  be  ten ; 
and  in  the  evening,  only  four  or  six." 

Dr.  Guy  instituted  an  elaborate  series  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine the  alterations  effected  on  the  pidse  by  change  of  posture. 
The  following  are  some  of  his  conclusionsf  under  this  head: 

'M .  In  the  healthy  adult  male,  the  mean  Nos.  of  the  pulse  are— • 
standing,  79;  sitting,  70;  lying,  67* 

**  2.  In  the  healthy  adult  female,  the  Nos.  are — standing,  89 ; 
^ttingi  82 ;  lying,  80. 

**  3.  In  both  sexes,  the  extremes  are  very  remote  firom  the  mean 
results,  and  the  exceptions  to  general  rules  very  numerous. 

*M .  In  both  sexes,  also,  the  effect  of  change  of  posture  increases 
ms  the  firequency  of  the  pulse  increases. 

"  6.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  on  any  given  frequency  of 
the  pulse,  is  much  greater  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

^'6.  The  effect  of  change  of  posture  on  the  pulse  is  greater  in 
the  forenoon  than  in  the  after  part  of  the  day. 

"7.  The  inverted  posture  of  the  body  lessens  the  frequency  of 
&e  pulse. 

"  8.  The  varjring  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  different  postures 
of  the  body  is  due  to  muscular  contraction." 

In  states  of  debility,  as  in  patients  recovering  firom  fever,  the 
^oence  between  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  erect  and  re*- 
cunbent  postures  becomes  (Dr.  Graves  observes)  a  useful  guide  in 
^  treatment :  **  the  greater  the  difference  the  greater  the  de- 
Uity."  In  hypertrophy,  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  on  the 
<^er  hand.  Dr.  Graves  found  the  pulse  to  be  very  little  altered 
^  respect  to  firequency  on  changing  the  position.  In  anaemic 
^i  cUorotic  females,  and  in  individuals  who  have  suffered  from 
F^Qse  haemorrhage,  I  have  observed  that  the  difference  between 

*  Edinburgb  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi. 

t  Cyclopsdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology— article.  Pulse. 
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the  frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  recumbent  and  sitting  postures  is 
very  marked;  but  these  morbid  states  are  always  accompanied 
by  more  or  less  debility ;  and  the  pulse,  in  respect  to  frequency, 
is  always  above  the  normal  standard. 

Cause  of  the  Influence  of  Change  of  Posture  on  the  Pulse,-^ 
With  respect  to  the  cause  of  this  alteration  in  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  in  different  positions  of  the  body,  writers  are  not  agreed. 
Dr.  Guy  refers  it  exclusively  to  muscular  contraction ;  by  others 
it  has  been  attributed  to  the  altered  position  of  the  heart,  its  valves 
and  orifices  in  the  different  positions ;  while  Dr.  Graves  says  "  he 
cannot  advance  even  a  plausible  conjecture  concerning  the  reason 
why  a  change  of  posture  should  so  affect  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse."  "  The  two  postures  (Dr.  Guy  observes)  between  which 
there  is  the  most  marked  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse, 
viz.  the  erect  and  sitting  postures,  are  precisely  those  in  which 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  position  of  the  heart  or  its  valves,  and 
very  little  difference  in  the  resistance  offered  to  the  circulation ; 
while  the  sitting  and  recumbent  postures,  between  which  there  is 
so  slight  a  difference  in  the  number  of  the  pulse,  are  accompanied 
by  a  marked  change  in  the  position  of  the  heart  and  its  valves,  and 
of  the  column  of  blood  to  be  propelled.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
difference  in  the  amount  of  muscular  contraction,  required  to 
support  the  body,  in  the  erect  and  sitting  postures  is  much  more 
considerable  than  that  required  to  support  the  body  in  the  sitting 
and  recumbent  positions — differences  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
observed  frequencies  of  the  pulse  in  the  several  postures." 

Dr.  Wardrop*  accounts  for  the  difference  of  the  pulse  in  the 
erect  and  recumbent  postures  by  his  ingenious  theory  of  the  muS' 
culo^ardiac  function.  According  to  him  the  contraction  of  musclef 
not  only  accelerates  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins  towards  thi 
heart,  but  the  compression  exercised  on  the  arteries  by  the  sami 
contraction  of  the  muscles  impedes  more  or  less  the  flow  of  blooc 
in  the  arteries ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  thus  receive  a  largei 
amount  of  blood,  and  as  the  energy  of  the  hearths  action  depends 
within  certain  limit<«,  upon  the  quantity  of  blood  it  contains,  it 
will  be  accelerated  by  the  change  from  the  recumbent  position,  ii 
which  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  to  the  sitting  or  erect  posture,  ii 
which  many  of  the  muscles  are  in  a  state  of  contraction. 

*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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It  appears  to  me,  that  writers,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  in- 
fluence of  position  upon  the  pulse,  have  erred  in  endeavouring  to 
refer  it  exclusively  to  a  single  cause :  it  probably  lies  more  in  the 
lungs  than  in  the  heart ;  the  latter  organ  being  indirectly  excited 
in  consequence  of  the  increased  frequency  of  the  respiration,  while 
it  ia  very  probably  favoured  by  muscular  contraction.   For  instance, 
the  chest  expands  less,  and  less  air  is  taken  in  in  inspiration,  in  the 
recumbent  than  in  the  erect  or  sitting  postures ;  there  is  less  of  the 
feeling,  likewise,  which  inclines  to  frequent  renewal  of  the  air  in  the 
former  than  in  the  latter  position.     In  certain  diseased  stateSi  this 
becomes  sufficiently  obvious :   whenever  dyspnoea  is  urgent*  no 
matter  what  may  be  its  cause,  the  patient  is  unable  to  remain  in 
the  recumbent  posture,  and  seeks  to  obtain  ease  by  sitting  up.    As 
there  is  less  necessity  for  the  blood  to  circulate  quickly  through  the 
lungs  in  the  recumbent  than  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  the 
respirations  are  less  frequent,  and  the  general  circulation  is  likewise 
less  rapid.     At  the  same  time,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
venous  blood  is  returned,  from  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  to 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  more  quickly  and  more  freely  in  the 
erect  and  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posture,  being  remarkably 
favoured  by  gravity  in  the  former  positions ;  the  pulmonary  circu- 
lation and  the  respirations  necessarily,  therefore,  increase  in  fre- 
quency ;  the  left  side  of  the  heart  then  feels  its  influence,  the  blood 
being  conveyed  more  rapidly  to  it,  and  the  general  circulation 
becomes  quickened  in  the  same  ratio.     Hence  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  understanding  why  the  pulse  should  be  more  rapid  in  the 
one  position  than  the  other.     Its  increased  rapidity  in  the  erect 
over  the  sitting  posture  is  no  doubt  favoured  by  muscular  con- 
traction. 

Ratio  of  the  Pulsations  of  the  Heart  to  the  Respirations. — 

Under  ordinaiy  ciicumstances,  the  proportion  which  the  respirations 

W  to  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  is  about  as  one  to  four  ;  this 

was  the  ratio  established  by  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas :  the  average 

i^ber  of  respirations  in  a  minute,  in  a  healthy  adult,  being 

between  sixteen  and  twenty,  and  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the 

^^^  between  sixty-four  and  eighty.    When  the  heart's  action  is 

^cceleiated  by  modon  or  by  exercise,  the  respirations  are  accele- 

'^  in  the  same  ratio ;  and  when  its  action  becomes  slow  again, 

^ne  respirations  become  also  less  frequent. 
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Mr.  Hutchinson*  has  given  a  table  of  the  number  of  respi- 
rations, in  a  minute,  in  1714  healthy  adult  males,  when  in  the 
sitting  posture ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  majority  make 
between  sixteen  and  twenty-four  respirations  in  a  minute — of  these, 
a  large  number  make  twenty ;  and  in  the  greater  number  there 
were  four  beats  of  the  heart  for  one  inspiration.  The  following 
table,  given  by  Dr.  Guy,  shows  the  average  proportion  of  the 
pulse  to  the  respiration  in  238  experiments;  the  pulse  vaiying 
from  44  to  85  beats,  and  the  respirations  from  15^  to  20^ :  the 
majority  of  the  experiments  were  made  in  the  sitting  posture : 


No  of 

ObteiTAtlonf.                         Pnlae. 

Proportion. 

8 45-50     .     . 

.     .     2-75  to  1 

37 

.     .      50-55     .     .     . 

.     .     305  to  1 

50 

>    .     55-60    .     .     . 

.     .    3-31  to  1 

50 

.     .     60.65     .     .    . 

.     3-52  to  1 

50     . 

.    .     65-70    .    .    . 

.    .    3-59  to  1 

27 

.    .     70-75    .    ,    . 

.    .    3-82  to  1 

12      . 

.    .     75-80    .    .    . 

.    4*18  to  1 

4     . 

.    .     80-S5    .    .    . 

.    4*31  to  1 

The  following  tablet  gives  the  average  result  of  some  expe- 
riments made  on  himself,  by  Dr.  Harden,  in  order  to  determine 
the  ratio  of  the  pulse  to  the  respiration  in  different  postures : 


Pulse 
Retplrationi 


standing. 
80 
16 


Sitting. 
70  , 
14     . 


I^iog. 
66 
12 


According  to  M.  Parrot,}  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action 
increases  in  a  corresponding  ratio  with  the  elevation  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.     Thus — 


When  the  pulse  at  the  le?el  of  the  sea  was  70 

at  3282  feet  above  its  level  it  rose  to  75 

at  4875          „            ,.  „          82 

at  6500          „            „  „          90 

at  8125          „            „  „          95 

at  9740          „            „  „        100 

at  13000          „            „  „         no 


The  cause  of  the  heart's  action  increasing  in  frequency  accord- 
ing to  the  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  appears  to  lie  in  the 
lungs  rather  than  in  the  heart.  We  know  that  as  the  air  becomes 
more  rarified  the  respirations  become  more  frequent;  the  heart, 
therefore,  is  only  indirectly  excited  in  consequence  of  the  increased 

♦  Med.  Cbir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxix.        f  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sciences,  toI.  v.,  1843. 
t  Miiller's  Physiology,  voL  i. 
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frequency  of  the  respiration,  and  the  ratio  between  the  number  of 
respirations  and  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the  heart  is,  probably, 
the  same  at  each  level. 

Staff  Surgeon  Hunter,*  whose  opportunities  for  observation 
have  been  very  extensive,  states,  on  the  other  hand,  that  ^^  he  has 
never  noticed  the  least  difference  in  the  pulse  from  elevation, 
whether  at  Madras,  or  Bombay,  on  the  level  of  the  sea ;  Poona 
«nd  Belgaum,  2000  feet  above  it;  Candahar,  4000;  Kelat  or 
Cabul,  6000;  or  Ghuznee,  or  along  the  range  of  the  Suliman 
mountains,  8000,  or  9000."  "Along  the  latter,"  he  says,  "  we 
several  times  changed  our  elevation,  from  1000  to  2000  feet  in  the 
<iay;  and  I  cannot  but  think,"  he  adds,  "that  the  presumed  dif- 
feience  has  been  originally  based  upon  theory,  and  continued 
without  further  inquiry." 

Several  pathological  conditions  have  great  influence  upon  the 
frequency  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart :  in  but  a  few  it  becomes 
slower;  in  the  large  majority  of  disease^  it  becomes  more  rapid 
than  natural ;  while  in  certain  morbid  states  the  ratio  between  the 
number  of  the  respirations  and  the  number  of  pulsations  of  the 
heart  becomes  altered.  These  are  matters,  however,  for  subsequent 
consideration. 

Rapidity  of  the  Passage  of  the  Blood  through  the  System, — 
The  rapiditjr  with  which  the  blood  passes  through  the  system  can 
be  estimated,  if  the  amount  which  is  transmitted  into  the  aorta  at 
^  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  is  known,  and  if  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  is  determined — the  number 
of  pulsations  of  the  heart  being  given.  Thus  it  has  been  estimated 
that  the  whole  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  is  about 
twenty-eight  pounds ;  and  that  an  ounce  and  a-half  is  expelled  at 
^ch  systole  of  the  left  ventricle.  If,  then,  the  heart  of  the  adult 
beats  seventy-five  times  in  a  minute,  112^  ounces,  or  a  little  more 
tbao  seven  pounds  of  blood,  would  pass  through  the  ventricle  in 
^  odnute ;  in  four  minutes  the  entire  twenty-eight  pounds  would 
P^  through  the  heart ;  and  in  every  hour  it  would  pass  through 
^fifteen  times. 

feree  with  which  the  Blood  is  Propelled  by  the  Left  Ven^ 
^'Wc.— The  force  with  which  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ven- 
^de  has  been  variously  stated  by  physiologists.    Hales  made  many 

*  London  Medical  Gaxette,  Aagnst,  1S50. 
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experiments,  with  the  object  of  determining  this  point ;  he  esti- 
mated the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta 
^j  at  four  pounds  six  ounces :  "seven  feet  and  a  half  being  the  height 
to  which  he  supposed  the  blood  would  rise  in  a  tube  connected 
with  the  large  arteries."  M.  Poiseuille  invented  an  instrument 
for  measuring  the  momentum  of  the  current  of  blood  in  the  large 
arteries,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  hemadynamometer^  from 
which  he  estimated  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled 
into  the  aorta  at  four  pounds  three  ounces ;  "a  result  which  agrees 
remarkably  with  that  obtained  by  Hales." 

In  employing  compression  for  the  cure  of  external  aneurism,  I 
have  found  that  the  weight  which  was  sufficient  to  diminish 
materially,  or  to  check  the  current  in  a  large  artery,  differed 
considerably  in  different  subjects:  in  some  instances  a  pressure 
equal  to  four  pounds  upon  the  femoral  artery  in  the  groin  was  suf- 
ficient to  check  the  pulsation  of  a  popliteal  or  femoral  aneurism ; 
in  the  majority  of  cascF,  a  pressure  equal  to  six  or  eight  pounds 
was  necessary  to  effect  the  same  object ;  while  sometimes  a  weight 
of  ten  pounds  was  requisite. 

BiECHANISM  OF  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  VALVES. 

The  valves  at  the  arterial  orifices  of  the  heart  are,  Hunter*  ob- 
serves, "inelastic  membranes  having  no  action  within  themselves;" 
they  are  raised  or  depressed  simply  by  a  mechanical  process,  which 
can  be  effected  equally  well  in  the  dead  as  in  the  living  heart. 
The  valves  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  on  the  other  hand, 
being  connected  to  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  by  muscular  co- 
lumns, the  shortening  or  lengthening  of  which  are  essential  to  the 
due  performance  of  their  valvular  fiinctions,  cannot  be  made  to  acl 
perfectly  in  the  dead  subject. 

Auriculo-ventricular  Valves. — It  has  been  already  stated  thai 
the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  composed  of  curtains,  of  tendi- 
nous cords  connected  with  these  curtains,  and  of  fleshy  colunma 
which  are  attached  by  one  extremity  to  the  tendinous  cords,  anc 
by  the  other  to  the  parietes  of  the  ventricle.  Anatomists,  in  de 
scribing  the  mode  of  action  of  these  valves,  state,  that  one  use  o 
the  fleshy  columns  is,  by  their  contraction,  to  draw  down  the  cur< 
tains  of  the  valve,  and  so  to  approximate  the  edges  of  the  valve 

.*  Treatine  on  the  filood. 
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and  close  the  orifice.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that,  at 
the  period  at  which  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  close  their  ori- 
fices, viz.,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ventricular  systole, 
the  ventricles  are  full  of  blood ;  hence  the  contraction  of  the  cameas 
columnse,  and  the  tension  of  the  tendinous  cords,  instead  of  ap- 
proximating the  edges  of  the  valves  and  closing  the  orifices,  would 
tend  rather  to  hold  the  curtains  of  the  valves  open,  because  the 
fleshy  columns  all  run,  more  or  less,  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart 
to  be  inserted  into  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles. 

It  was  long  since  remarked  by  Senac,  that  "  in  order  for  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves  to  close  their  respective  orifices,  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  must  be  approximated  to  the  base,  as  in  the 
dilated  state  of  the  ventricle  they  are  too  short  to  do  so."  Hunter 
in  describing  these  valves,  observes — ^Uhe  tendinous  cords  are 
inserted  into  muscular  columns,  the  intention  of  which  is  very 
evident ;  for  if  they  had  gone  the  whole  length  in  the  form  of  ten- 
don, they  would  have  been  too  long  when  the  ventricle  contracted, 
and  the  valves  in  such  a  case  would  have  allowed  of  being  pushed 
into  the  auricles ;  but  the  camese  columnar  keep  the  valves  within 
the  ventricle  in  its  contracted  state."  The  use  of  the  camese  co- 
lumnae  appears,  then,  simply  to  be  to  adapt  the  valve  to  the  al- 
tered state  of  the  ventricle  during  its  systole  and  diastole,  and  to 
prevent  them  firom  being  reversed  during  the  systole.  When  the 
apex  of  the  ventricle  is  approximated  to  the  base  during  the  ven- 
tricular systole,  if  these  valves  were  not  provided  with  muscular 
columns  which  shorten  as  the  ventricle  shortens,  the  valves  would 
be  reversed ;  but  firom  the  direction  of  the  fleshy  columns,  as  the 
ventricle  is  shortened,  the  camese  columnae  must  be  shortened  at 
the  same  time. 

The  use  of  the  cameae  columnae  therefore  evidently  is,  not  to 

close  the  curtains  of  the  valves ;  this  is  effected  by  the  mechanical 

operation  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  ventricle,  as  was  long 

wnce  shown  by  Lower,  though  recently  advanced  as  a  novel  view 

by  Baumgarten  and  Hamernjk.       The  blood  which  enters  firom 

the  auricle  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  falls  by  its  own  gravity 

to  the  bottom  of  the  ventricle,  the  curtains  of  the  valve  are  thus 

floated  towards  the  base  of  the  ventricle ;    the  auricular  systole 

then  impels  a  small  additional  quantity  of  blood  into  the  ventricle, 

^he  systole  of  the  latter  instantly  ensues,  and  the  curtains  of  the 
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valve  are  applied  and  pressed  together  so  as  to  close  the  orifice. 
Hence  the  blood  which  enters  the  ventricle  becooies^  in  a  great 
measure,  the  means  by  which  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
closed,  and  regurgitation  prevented. 

The  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve  in  closing  the  orifice,  **  meet 
(Mr.  T.  W.  King  *  observes)  not  only  by  their  firee  edges,  but 
by  the  marginal  portions  of  their  auricular  surface  ;  and  thus  on 
each  curtain  there  is  a  broad  line  or  surface  of  contact  situated  jusi 
within  the  auricle,  or  between  it  and  the  ventricle,  varying  in 
breadth,  regularity,  and  distinctness."  These  he  terms  ^*  the  sur- 
faces of  contact  or  attrition  ;'*  very  slight  traces  of  thom  are  dis* 
coverable  in  the  healthy  adult  heart. 

As  soon  as  the  ventricular  systole  ceases,  the  muscular  fibres 
forming  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  carneas  columnss  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  valves,  are  relaxed;  the  curtains  of  these 
valves,  no  longer  pressed  upwards  by  the  blood,  separate  from  one 
another :  this  fluid  enters  in  a  full  stream  from  the  auricle  imtil 
its  systole  again  ensues,  when  the  phenomena  mentioned  before 
are  repeated. 

Sigmoid  and  Semilunar  Valves. — The  mechanism  by  which 
the  valves  at  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  close 
their  respective  orifices,  is,  as  I  have  said,  simply  mechanical ;  be- 
hind each  of  these  valves  a  little  sinus  (sinus  of  Morgagni)  is 
seated,  into  which  the  blood  readily  insinuates  itself  as  the  ventri- 
cular systole  ceases;  and  the  valves  are  pressed  down  by  the 
weight  of  the  column  of  blood  above.  Without  some  provision 
of  this  kind,  the  blood  could  with  difliculty  get  behind  those 
valves,  and  regurgitation  into  the  ventricles,  of  necessity,  would 
frequently  take  place  during  the  diastole  of  these  cavities. 

When  the  ventricular  systole  ensues,  the  sigmoid  and  semilu- 
nar valves  are  elevated  and  pressed  against  the  sides  of  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  by  the  blood  in  its  passage  into  these  vefrf 
sels ;  and  here  again  another  use  of  the  sinuses  of  Morgagni  comes 
into  operation — viz.,  to  afibrd  a  space  for'the  valves  to  lie  back  in, 
at  this  period  of  the  heart's  action,  and  thus  to  render  the  interior 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery  perfectly  smooth  and  even  at 
the  part.  If  there  had  not  been  some  provision  of  this  kind,  these 
valves  would  project,  in  a  certain  degree,  upon  the  interior  of  the 

*  Guy'i  Hospital  Reports. 
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iifeiyi  leader  thia  portion  of  the  veaiel  uneven,  and  of  course  in- 
eiene  tlie  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  interior  of  the  artery  in 
in  piflige  through  it.  When  the  aortic  valves  become  rigid  from 
Hsmot  they  cannot  lie  back  in  their  normal  position  during  the 
leatnoqlar  systoley  and  not  only  is  the  blood  in  its  passage  from 
die  vetitricle  into  the  aorta  impeded,  but  regurgitation  into  the 
imtride  la^  as  we  know,  frequently  permitted. 

The  little  fibro-oartilaginous  bodies  (corpora  Arantii)  which 
lie  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  free  mar^  of  each  of  the  semi- 
hsar  valves,  are  supposed  by  some  anatomists  to  serve  the  pur* 
pose  of  filling  up  the  small  space,  which  they  suppose  would  be 
kft  in  the  centra  when  the  valves  fall  down ;  but,  as  these  little 
bodies  are  not  seated  at  the  very  mar^  of  the  valves,  they  could 
Kutely  effect  this  object,  which  indeed  is  unnecessary,  because  it 
has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Duncan  that  the  arterial  valves,  particu- 
Isdy  those  of  the  aorta,  overlap  one  another,  indeed,  Mr.  King 
mp  "the  sur&ces  of  contact  are  not  unfrequently  equal  in  extent 
to  the  remainder  of  the  curtain  of  the  valve."  The  use  of  these 
fittle  bodies  evidently  is  to  strengthen  the  valves,  by  serving  as 
points  of  insertion  for  the  tendinous  bands  which  enter  into  their 
ibonation.  Without  this  provision  these  valves  would  be  very 
Gshle  to  become  reversed. 

Stkfety^valv^  Fumction  of  the  Tricuspid  Valve, — Mr.  Hunter,* 
ia  desi^bing  the  action  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  observes — "I 
We  reason  to  believe  that  the  valves  on  the  right  side  of  the 
hesrt  do  not  so  perfectly  do  their  duty  as  those  of  the  left ;  there- 
bxt  we  may  suppose  it  was  not  so  necessary."  Mr.  Adams,  t 
tfier  quoting  Uie  foregoing  remark  of  Hunter,  observes — "  This 
circumstance,  in  my  opinion,  has  not  been  sufiEiciently  noticed, 
nor  the  influence  that  such  a  structure  may  have  on  the  circula- 
tioQ  in  its  natural  or  morbid  state,  considered.  I  look  upon  this 
diffierenee  in  the  valves  of  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  heart  to 
be  a  natoral  provision  to  allow  of  a  partial  reflux  into  the  right 
saiide  <m  those  occasions  when,  from  any  cause,  the  passage  of  the 
Uood  through  the  arterial  opening  is  retarded.  Such  a  provision 
was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  right  or  pulmonary  ventricle,  as 
various  natural  causes  must  momentarily  retard  the  passage  of  die 
Uood  through  the  lungs.*' 

*  TratliM  OB  Uie  Blood.  t  Dublin  IlotpiUl  Reports,  vol.  !▼. 
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More  recently,  Mr.  King,*  in  an  elaborate  paper  on  *<the 
Safety-valve  Function  in  the  Right  Ventricle."  has  entered  at 
length  upon  the  subject,  and  pointed  out  the  mechanism  in  the 
construction  of  this  valve  by  which  he  considers  regurgitation  to 
be  permitted.  In  the  same  communication  he  has  given  a  minute 
description  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  its 
fleshy  columns  are  connected  with  the  ventricular  walls.  The 
fleshy  colimins  of  the  anterior  and  right  division  of  this  valve  are 
principally  inserted  (he  observes)  into  the  yielding  wall  of  the 
ventricle ;  those  of  the  posterior  division  into  the  septum :  the 
latter  is  consequently  more  fixed.  The  anterior  and  right  divi« 
sions  of  the  valve  he  calls  "  the  curtains  of  distension,"  and  he 
considers  them  the  agents  by  which  the  orifice  is  opened  so  as  to 
permit  of  regurgitation  into  the  auricle. 

In  the  normal  state  of  the  tricuspid  valve,  and  of  the  orifice  of 
communication  between  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  when 
the  ventricle  is  only  moderately  distended,  regurgitation  is  not 
permitted :  it  does,  however,  occur  if  the  right  ventricle  at  the 
commencement  of  its  systole  is  much  distended :  this  may  occur 
in  a  state  of  health  when  the  heart's  action  is  increased  by  any 
cause ;  but  it  subsides  when  this  ceases. 

Dr.  Blakbtonf  objects  to  the  theory  that  the  tricuspid  acts  as 
a  safety-valve ;  he  thinks  the  cliances  of  life  would  not  be  im- 
proved ^^  did  nature  thus  attempt  to  relieve  arterial  congestion  by 
means  calculated  to  induce  venous  engorgement."  **  When  re- 
gurgitation takes  place  to  any  extent,  it  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
*^  to  conceive  a  more  powerful  obstruction  than  is  thus  offered  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  heart  by  a  strong 
counter-current  forced  backwards  by  the  systole  of  the  right 
ventricle." 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  respecting  the  mode 
of  action  of  the  valve  at  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  tliere 
is  none  as  to  that  on  the  left  side ;  the  mitral  valve  always  per- 
fectly performs  its  valvular  function,  and  never,  unless  it  has 
undergone  some  morbid  change,  permits  regurgitation.  Indeed, 
the  effect  of  disease  upon  these  two  orifices  is  generally  quite  the 
reverse :  in  the  majority  of  cases  in  which  the  mitral  valve  or 
orifice  is  altered  firom  its  normal  condition,  the  opening  is  con- 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  ii.  f  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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tracted ;  while  the  tricuspid  orifice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more 
fiequently  dilated ;  and  the  phenomenon  known  as  '^  jugular  pul- 
sation" almost  always  attends  the  latter  state. 

•*  The  mitral  valve  (Mr.  Adams*  observes)  so  perfectly  closes 
the  aperture  of  communication  between  the  left  auricle  and  ven- 
tricle, that  in  the  natural  state  no  reflux  whatever  is  admitted : 
this,  so  useful  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  would  have  been  not 
only  useless,  but  injurious,  at  the  left  side  of  the  organ,  as  we  find 
the  general  arterial  system  at  all  times  equally  ready  to  receive  the 
blood  during  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  if  the  mitral 
valve  did  not  close  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  a  great 
deal  of  the  force  of  the  aortic  ventricle  would  be  wasted,  whereby 
it  would  be  incapable  of  moving  the  mass  of  blood  which  was 
desdned  to  fill  the  arterial  system."     ^*  Pathologists,  in  looking 
(he  adds)  to  the  different  nature  of  the  lining  membrane  at  the 
two  sides  of  the  heart,  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  greater  liability 
of  the  left  side  to  disease,  have  perhaps  too  much  overlooked  this 
caicumstance — that  while,  from  the  unyielding  nature  of  the  mitral 
valve,  all  reflux  into  the  auricle  is  prevented,  from  this  very  cause, 
wUch  renders  it  efiective  in  the  circulation,  is  it  exposed  to^  more 
frequent  injury,  from  which  organic  disease  may  arise,  and  the 
ventricle  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  more  liable  to  be  ruptured 
ky  its  own  efibrts." 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  toI.  It. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DftPULSB  OF  THE  HEART. -BOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART.— MBCHAinSM  BY  WHICH 
THE  NORMAL  80UND8  OF  THE  HEART  ARE  PRODUCED. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  accompanies  the  systole  of  the  ventricles, 
and  the  first  sound  of  the  organ,  and  has  its  cause  in  the  apex  of 
the  heart  coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  In 
the  healthy  subject,  with  a  well  formed  chest,  the  impulse  it  so 
slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the  individual  himself;  and  is 
visible  only  in  a  circumscribed  space,  between  the  cartilages  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs,  about  mid- way  between  the  left  edge  of  the 
sternum,  and  the  nipple,  and  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a-half 
below  the  latter.  It  varies,  even  in  the  healthy  subject,  according 
to  several  circumstances,  as  the  age  and  sex  of  the  subject,  the 
size  of  the  chest,  the  stature  of  the  individual,  the  amount  of  sub- 
cutaneous fat,  the  posture,  whether  recumbent  or  erect,  the  state 
of  inspiration  or  expiration,  the  amount  of  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  and,  whether  the  examination  is  made  after  exercise  or 
mental  excitement.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  impulse  is 
produced  was  long  a  disputed  point,  and  various  have  been  the 
theories  advanced  by  physiologists  to  explain  it :  even  the  period 
of  the  heart's  action  at  which  it  occurs  has  been  the  subject  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

Thus  it  was  at  one  time  maintained,  and  the  theory  has  been 
recently  revived  by  Mr.  Robert  Cartwright*  and  Mr.  Brown  of 
Cobham,  that  the  impulse  occurs  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles. Tliis  opinion  appeared  to  derive  confirmation  from  the 
fact  that  when  the  heart  of  a  frog  is  exposed  (which  will  continue 
to  pulsate  for  a  considerable  time  after  being  laid  bare),  the  ven- 
tricle, during  its  diastole,  is  seen  to  expand,  and  to  approach  the 
parietes ;  while  during  the  systole  the  apex  is  simply  approximated 
to  the  base.     In  this  animal,  therefore,  the  heart  approaches  the 

*  Lancet,  December,  1851,  and  January,  1852. 
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parietes  during  the  diastole,  not  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle, 
and  any  impulse  which  is  giveji  must  be  at  the  period  of  the  ven- 
tricular diastole.  An  experiment  was  performed  by  Oesterreicher,* 
which  consisted  in  removing  the  heart  of  the  frog  from  the  body, 
and  laying  upon  it  a  substance  sufficiently  heavy  to  press  it  flat, 
and  yet  so  small  as  not  to  conceal  the  heart  from  view.     He  states 
that  during  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  the  weight  was  raised,  but 
that  during  its  diastole  the  heart  remained  flat.     This  experiment 
has  been  quoted  by  Miiller  and  others,  to  prove  that  the  diastole 
of  the  ventricles  is  not  a  muscular  act,  in  ignorance  apparently  of 
the  foregoing  peculiarity  in  the  action  of  the  heart  in  this  animal. 
In  warm-blooded  animals,  however,  experiments  and  observations 
repeated  over  and  over  again  have  proved  that  the  impulse  occurs 
at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  that  it  is  due  to  the 
apex  of  the  heart  coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 
Mechanism  by  which  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart  is  Produced, — 
It  will  not  be  necessary  to  delay  to  notice  the  various  theories 
irhich  have  been  advanced  in  order  to  explain  the  mechanism  by 
which  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  produced,  many  of  which  are 
founded  on  erroneous  views.     It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
durmg  the  ventricular  systole  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  become 
more  convex  upon  the  surface,  the  apex  of  the  heart  describes  a 
•piral  motion  from  behind  forwards,  and  from  right  to  left :  in 
performing  this  spiral  movement,  the  apex  glides  obliquely  upon 
the  pericardium,  is  approximated  to  the  base,  comes  in  contact 
^th  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  in  the  intercostal  space  between  the 
eardlages  of  the  flfth  and  sixth  ribs,  and  thus  causes  the  impulse. 
Indeed,  this  part  of  the  heart  is  naturally  so  close  to  the  parietes 
of  the  chest  that  no  tilting  forward  of  its  apex  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  slight  shock  felt  at  this  period. 

It  was  the  received  opinion  until  within  a  few  years,  that 
during  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles  the  heart  receded  from  the 
puietes  of  the  chest,  and  that  the  impulse  was  produced  by  a  blow, 
or  shock  given  to  the  ribs  by  its  apex,  during  the  systole.  Harvey, 
Haller,  Senac,  and  Hunter,  may  be  quoted  as  authorities  for  this 
tkeory.  The  experiments  which  have  been  performed  upon 
^lumals  of  late  years,  and  the  examination  of  the  action  of  the 
0^  in  cases  of  ectopia  of  the  heart,  have,  however,  shown  that 

*  MiUlePs  Phftiology,  vol.  i. 
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this  theoiy  has  no  foundation,  and  that  the  heart  ^^  does  not  suffer 
any  changes  in  consequence  of  its  own  efforts  (exclusive  of  the 
movements  of  the  lungs  and  diaphragm)  except  in  its  shape  and 
size,  in  the  thickness  and  tension  of  its  parietes,  and  in  the  capacity 
of  its  cavities,"  which  are  quite  sufficient  to  produce  the  slight 
shock  felt  when  the  hand  is  laid  on  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

M.  Ritter  has  recently  advanced  this  as  a  novel  doctrine,  in 
ignorance  probably  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  of  the  **  Com- 
mittees of  the  British  Association*"  His  experiments  are  entirely 
corroborative  of  those  previously  made.  "  The  portion  of  the 
heart's  surface  (he  observes)  which  is  in  immediate  relation  to  the 
walls  of  the  chest  is  at  all  times  in  close  contact  with  them ;  and 
it  is  impossible  that  in  any  of  its  motions  it  can  act  so  as  to  with- 
draw itself  from  the  thoracic  walls,  or  so  as  to  leave  a  ^ace  between 
them."  "  Being  thus  fixed,  therefore,  it  follows  that,  when  the 
heart  contracts  and  assumes  a  more  globular  form,  it  will  exert  its 
distending  force  on  the  yielding  intercostal  spaces  against  which  it 
rests,  and  will  thrust  them  forwards,  so  as  to  produce  the  impulse. 
This  distending  force  cannot  be  exerted  with  any  effect  against  the 
unyielding  ribs  or  their  cartilages ;  and,  consequently,  the  impulse 
is  not  perceived  by  the  finger  placed  over  the  cartilages  of  the 
fourth,  fifth  or  any  other  rib.  If  the  impulse  was  caused  by  an 
actual  stroke  or  blow  of  the  heart  against  the  walls  of  the  chest,  it 
would  be  perceived  on  these  parts  and  on  the  sternum  as  clearly 
as  it  is  in  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  every  person  would  feel  the 
impulse  of  his  own  heart  just  as  a  pregnant  woman  feels  any  violent 
movements  made  by  the  foetus  in  utero." 

Sound  sometimes  Produced  by  the  Impulse  of  the  Healthy 
Heart, — Although  in  the  healthy  subject,  when  the  circulation  is 
tranquil,  and  the  heart's  action  is  normal,  no  sound  is  produced  by 
the  impulse,  yet  it  occasionally  happens  that  when  the  heart  is 
excited  to  increased  action — in  other  words,  when  palpitation 
ensues,  whether  the  cause  be  mental  emotion  or  corporeal  exertion, 
but  particularly  the  former — the  apex  of  the  heart  does  come  in 
contact  with  the  ribs,  the  patient  feels  the  blow  or  shock  produced 
by  the  impulse  of  his  own  heart ;  and  this  is  accompanied  by  sound, 
which  of  course  will  be  heard  at  the  period  of  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart.  In  diseased  states  it  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be 
audible  without  the  stethoscope,  and  it  may  be  heard  at  a  short 
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distance  from  the  patient.     This  point  will  be  again  alluded  to 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  abnormal  conditions  of  the  heart. 

Site  of  the  Impulse  of  the  Heart. — The  point  at  which  the 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  in  the  healthy  male  is  the  intercostal 
space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  afld  sixth  ribs  upon  the 
left  side,  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  nipple,  and  about  two  inches 
below  this  point.  In  the  female,  owing  to  the  habitual  use  of 
stays,  the  impulse  is  often  a  little  higher  up — viz.,  between  the 
cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  left  ribs ;  and  in  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  for  an  obvious  reason,  it  is  felt  higher  up  than 
natural,  and  the  apex  is  pushed  more  to  the  left  side. 

The  impulse  of  the  healthy  heart  is  naturally  slight :  it  is  more 

marked  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recumbent  position,  because  in  the 

latter  position  the  heart,  by  its  own  weight,  recedes  slightly  from 

the  parietes  of  the  chest.      For  the  same  reason  the  impulse 

becomes  more  distinct  if  a  person  leans  forward,  and  more  in- 

^Btinct  if  he  lies  upon  his  right  side.     In  the  erect  posture  the 

impulse  is  said  to  be  slightly  lower  than  in  the  recumbent  posture ; 

but  the  difference,  if  any,  is  very  trifling.     In  very  fat  persons  the 

impulse  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  eye  or  hand ;  in  very  lean 

peraons  it  is  very  obvious  to  both.      When  the  lungs  are  largely 

developed  they  will  overlap  the  heart  more  than  usual ;  when  the 

lungs  are  small,  less  of  the  heart  will  be  covered  by  these  organs  : 

in  the  latter  case,  therefore,  the  impulse  will  be  better  marked 

than  in  the  former. 

Alteration  of  tfie  impulse  in  inspiration  and  expiration. — In 
uispiradon,  particularly  on  a  full  inspiration,  the  impulse  of  the 
^x  of  the  heart  will  be  felt  lower  down  than  natural,  as  low  as 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  or,  in  the  epi- 
gastrium, between  the  line  of  the  xyphoid  cartilage.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  connection  of  the  heart  with  the  lungs,  and  partly 
to  the  connection  of  the  pericardium  with  the  diaphragm.  On  a 
&II  inspiration  the  lungs  expand  from  above  downwards,  as  well 
tt  from  before  backwards ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Sibson,  from  the 
iiuumer  in  which  the  pulmonary  veins  are  joined  to  the  left  auri- 
^  the  heart  is  drawn  down  by  the  descent  of  the  lungs.  The 
pnncipal  cause  of  this  descent  of  the  heart  in  inspiration  appears 
to  lie  rather  in  the  intimate  connection  of  the  pericardium  with 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  ;    as  the  latter  descends  it 
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must  bring  with  it  the  heart ;  and  from  the  connection  of  th^  in 
ferior  vena  cava  with  the  diaphragm,  it  must  follow  the  mov« 
menta  of  the  latter,  and  draw  down  the  right  auricle.  On  a  fa 
inspiration,  the  impulse,  in  addition  to  being  lower  down,  will  I 
less  marked  than  natural,  because  the  lungs,  when  fully  inflate 
meet  so  as  almost  to  cover  the  heart,  and  prevent  its  apex  froi 
coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  thorax. 

On  a  forced  expiration^  on  the  other  hand,  owing  to  the  a 
cent  of  the  diaphragm,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  higher  u 
viz.  on  a  line  with  the  space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fourl 
and  fifth  ribs  on  the  left  side  ;  it  is  likwise  more  marked  than  ni 
tural,  because  the  heart  is  less  covered  by  lung.  The  point  i 
which  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  is  altered  in  some  diseaa 
of  this  organ,  or  of  the  lungs,  or  pleura,  as  well  as  in  diseases  < 
the  abdominal  viscera.  These  matters  will,  however  be  cons 
dered  when  we  come  to  describe  the  diseased  states  of  the  heart 

Double  Impulse  of  the  Healthy  Heart, — The  impulse  of  tl 
healthy  heart  has  been  almost  always  described  as  single ;  Magci 
die,*  however,  who  attributes  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  to  tl 
shock  of  the  apex  during  the  ventricular  systole,  lays  it  do¥i 
that  the  second  sound  is  due  to  the  shock  given  by  the  ventricl 
to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  during  their  diastole.  **  The  venti 
cles  in  dilating  (he  observes)  in  a  great  measure  under  the  infli 
ence  of  the  rapid  influx  of  the  blood,  give  a  shock  to  the  anteri< 
parietes  on  the  right  side  of  the  thorax,  and  thus  produces  the  a 
cond  clear  sound."  Dr.  Sibson,  t  in  his  valuable  essay  upon  tl 
**  Changes  in  the  Situation  of  the  Internal  Organs,"  observes  :- 
**A  second  impulse  is  often  felt  in  persons  whose  lungs  are  dim 
nished,  and  whose  great  vessels  come  close  to  the  sternum.  Th 
is  sjmchronous  with  the  second  sound,  and  must,  I  conceive,  1 
due  to  the  sudden  springing  forwards  of  the  walls  of  the  rigl 
ventricle  after  the  systole."  In  the  year  1848,  in  a  communic 
tion  X  upon  the  subject  of  **  Aneurism  of  the  Aorta,"  made  i 
the  Surgical  Society  of  Ireland,  I  called  attention  to  the  fact  thi 
the  impulse  of  the  healthy  heart,  when  the  organ  is  acting  vigo 
ously,  is  double,  not  single. 

The  impulse  of  the  healthy  heart,  I  observed  upon  that  occ 

*  Elements  of  Physiology.  f  Trans,  of  Prov.  Association,  vol.  xiL 
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sion,  has  been  always  described  as  single,  just  as  that  of  aneurism 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was  supposed  to  be.  If  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  organ,  however,  when  it  is  beating  vigorously,  we  shall 
find  that  a  second  but  slighter  impulse  is  perceptible,  which 
quickly  succeeds  the  other ;  and,  on  applying  the  stethoscope,  we 
diall  find  that  this  second  impulse  accompanies  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart;  it  appears  as  if  the  agency  which  gives  rise  to  the 
second  sound  was  capable  of  communicating  a  distinct  sensation 
to  the  hand  or  stethoscope. 

In  the  healthy  heart  the  second  impidse  is  scarcely  felt,  unless 
the  organ  beats  vigorously;  when  the  ventricles  are  somewhat 
hypertrophied,  and  their  cavities  somewhat  dilated,  the  second 
impulse  becomes  better  marked ;  when  this  has  arrived  at  an  ex- 
treme degree,  it  becomes  very  evident,  and  constitutes,  then,  the 
**back  stroke  of  the  heart,"  or  the  diastolic  impulse.  This  dias- 
tolic impulse,  except  in  cases  of  disease,  is  never  so  strong  as  to 
ke  perceptible  to  die  eye,  but  is  readily  distinguished  when  the 
^  is  applied  to  the  stethoscope  laid  upon  the  praecordial  region. 
It  is  perceived  at  the  same  part  of  the  chest  as  the  systolic  impulse, 
Mid  is  more  marked  the  larger  the  surface  of  the  heart  uncovered 
^  lung,  and  the  stronger  the  acdon  of  the  organ. 

When  describing  the  motions  of  the  heart,  we  saw  that  during 
^ventricular  diastole  the  apex  of  the  heart  recedes  from  its  base, 
the  organ  becomes  elongated,  the  ventricles  increase  in  all  their 
tensions,  and  the  hand,  grasping  the  heart,  is' forcibly  opened. 
Now,  when  we  consider  how  closely  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
Te&tricular  portion  of  the  heart  lies  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  an  impulse  may  be 
communicated  during  this  movement  equally  as  during  the  ven- 
tiicalar  systole ;  it  appears  only  surprising  that  it  should  have 
heen  bo  very  generally  overlooked. 

SOUimS  OF  THE  HEABT. 

If  the  ear,  either  with  or  withou^the  stethoscope,  is  applied  to 
^  prascordial  region  in  a  healthy  subject-,  two  sounds  are  heard, 
^hich  succeed  each  other  quickly,  but  are  readDy  distinguished 
^m  one  another,  and  are  followed  by  a  pause  or  interval  of 
"Bpose ;  after  which,  the  same  phenomena  are  repeated.  If  the 
heart's  action  is  very  slow,  a  short  but  distinct  interval  may  be  re- 
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cognised  between  these  rvo  sc^ondsy  md  the  paiue  or  interril  of 
repose  is  longer;  if^  on  the  other  hind,  the  actioa  of  the  heartk 
very  quick,  the  sounds  follow  one  another  with  such,  imindity  thit 
there  scaroelj  appears  to  be  anr  interral  of  repoee. 

The  sound  which  occurs  £rst  in  oider  after  the  pause  is  termed 
the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  sometimes  the  srstolic  sound ;  that 
which  follow?  i:  is  termed  the  second  sound,  sometimes  the  dias- 
tolic sound.  The  ^rst  of  these  sounds,  compared  with  the  seoondi 
has  a  dull  cLa^ic^2^,  ani  its  duradon  is  longer ;  the  second  aound 
is  short  and  clear,  and  was  compared  by  Laennec  to  the  lapfungof 
a  do?,  or  to  the  falling  back  of  a  Talve.  The  first  sound  is  heard 
at  the  period  of  the  ventncular  systole,  and  for  this  reason  has 
been  named  the  systolic  sound :  it  is  synchronous  with  the  impabe 
of  the  heart,  and  with  the  pulse.  The  second  sound  occors  at  the 
period  of  the  Tentricular  diastole,  and  for  this  reason  ia  sometiines 
termed  the  diastolic  soimd :  it  immediately  precedes  the  pause  or 
interval  of  repose. 

Both  these  sounds  are  readily  distinguished  at  every  part  of 
the  praecoidial  re^on :  both  are  well  marked  at  that  part  of  this 
region  where  a  dull  sound  is  elicited  by  peicusaon  ;  that  is^  where 
the  heart  approaches  most  closely  to  the  parietes  of  the  cheat. 
Cniveilhicr,  in  his  examination  of  an  in&nt  bom  with  the  heart 
exposed,  ascertained  that  both  sounds  increased  in  intenaty  from 
the  apex  towards  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  that  the  maximma 
intensity  of  both'  sounds  was  at  the  same  place,  **  hence  (he  ob- 
serves) it  is  at  the  base  of  the  organ  we  are  to  look  for  the  canfle 
of  these  sounds/'      Both  sounds  of  the  heart  are  usually  well 
marked  at  the  point  where  the  apex  is  felt  to  beat,  as  well  as  oret 
the  base  of  the  ventricles.      The  first  sound  has,  however,  its 
greatest  intensity  on  a  plane  lower  than  the  second;  and  VL 
Pigeaux,  from  this  circumstance,  proposed  the  name  inferior  bcmdA 
for  the  first,  and  superior  sound  for  the  second.   The  sounds  deve- 
loped at  the  orifices  of  the  right  ventricle  are  better  heard  towards 
the  right  edge  of  the  sternum ;  those  developed  at  the  orifices  of 
the  left  ventricle  are  better  heard  towards  the  left  edge  of  this 
bone ;  and  the  American  experimenters  determined  that  the  ven- 
tricular systolic  soimd  on  the  right  side  was  sharper  and  clearer 
than  that  on  the  left,  which  was  more  dull  and  prolonged. 

The  double  sound  of  the  heart.  Dr.  Williams  observes,  may  be 
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^presented  by  the  words  lubbj  dup.  Dr.  Walshe  is  of  opinion  that 
ko  tingle  articulate  symbol  is  applicable  to  the  heart's  sounds  in 
Qore  than  one  point,  and  he  gives  the  following  table  to  repre- 
snt  these  sounds  at  different  parts  of  the  prsecordial  region : 


First  Soand. 

Second  Sound. 

At  the  left  apex 

ubb 

dfip 

At  the  right  apex 

iip 

tup 

At  the  left  btse 

up 

tup 

At  the  right  base 

ub 

tiipp 

Normal  limits  and  intensity  of  the  Heart's  sounds. — There  is 

soimderable  difference,  even  in  health,  in  different  individuals  in 

the  intensity,  as  well  as  in  the  extent  over  which  the  sounds  of 

the  heart  are  audible :  in  some  subjects  they  are  limited  to  the 

piscordial  region,  and  are  comparatively  feeble  there ;  in  others, 

they  extend  much  beyond  the  praecordial  region,  and  are  loud 

there.     Whether   the  sounds  are   feeble  or  the  contrary,  and 

whether  they  are  limited  to  the  precordial  region   or  not,  will 

depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances — as  the  intensity  of  the 

sounds  themselves,  which   is  different  in  different  subjects;  as 

the  coverings  of  the  chest  are  thick  or  thin;   as  a  larger  or 

B&aller  sur&ce  of  the  heart  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes ; 

w  the  lungs  are  largely  developed  and  overlap  the  heart,  or  the 

^trary ;  and,  as  the  chest  is  capacious  or  narrow. 

Dr.  Latham,*  in  his  admirable  lectures,    speaking  of  the 
"natural  limits  of  the  heart's  sounds,"  observes — "It  is  a  pre- 
iiQunary  point  which  some  have  thought  most  important  to  be 
determined  with  precision;  but  no  good  ever  comes  from  pre- 
tending to  more  precision  than  the  thing  itself  admits  of— and  I 
ttn  sure  this  matter  does  not  admit  of  much.     The  precordial 
J^cfUj  it  has  been  said,  defines  it ;  but  surely  the  second  sound 
always  exceeds  that  limit,  and  is  audible  also  in  the  course  of  the 
lorta,  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  of  the  carotids."      "  With 
respect  to  the  first  sound,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  mark  the  exact 
pace  within  which  healthy  proportion  and  healthy  structure  always 
eqmred  it  to  be  heard — and  in  neither  more  nor  less.     There  are 
0  many  circumstances — some  consistent  with  health  in  the  largest 
ense,  and  some  exclusive  at  least  of  its  disease — which  make  the 
^stolic  sound  of  the  heart  more  or  less  extensively  audible,  that  (I 
m  persuaded)  two  healthy  persons  would  not  easily  be  found  in 

*  LectareB  on  Diieaaes  of  the  Heart,  vol.  i. 
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whom  it  would  be  heard  exactly  within  the  same  thoracic  space. 
Whether  a  man  be  fat  or  lean  will  always  make  a  great  difference. 
In  the  one,  it  will  be  kept  within  the  praecordial  region ;  in  the 
other,  it  will  be  carried  beyond  it.  Fat  is  so  bad  a  conductor,  that, 
where  it  greatly  abounds,  it  will  restrict  the  sounds  to  less  than 
the  entire  praecordial  region,  even  to  a  very  small  part  of  it ;  so 
that  you  will  not  be  able  to  hear  the  heart  further  than  you  can 
feel  its  impulse,  or  further  than  its  apex — but  mere  skin  and  bone 
are  such  good  conductors,  that  in  very  thin  persons  the  sounds  will 
be  spread  very  far  beyond  the  praecordial  region,  and  will  be 
heard  at  any  part  of  the  chest  to  which  you  apply  your  ear." 

BfECHANISM  BT  WHICH  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART  ARE  PRODUCED. 

We  come  now  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  subject — the 
cause  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  or  the  mechanism  by  which 
they  are  produced :  it  is  the  one  upon  which  the  greatest  di£^ 
ence  of  opinion  has  existed  among  physiologists  and  anatomists, 
and  for  the  explanation  of  which  the  greatest  number  of  hypo- 
theses have  been  advanced. 

Theories  of  the  cause  of  the  first  sound.  — It  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  at  the  period  at  which  the  first  sound  of  llie  heart 
is  heard, 

1st.  The  muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles  contract,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  ventricles  is  diminished. 

2ndly.  The  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  suddenly  pass  from  a  state 
of  relaxation  to  one  of  tension,  and  close  their  respective  orifices. 

3rdly.  The  blood  is  propelled  with  considerable  force  into 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery. 

4thly.  The  valves  at  these  orifices  are  suddenly  elevated ;  and 

5thly.  The  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  against  the 
parietes  of  the  chest  takes  place. 

Now,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  must  obviously  be  due  to 
one  or  other  of  these  acts,  or  to  a  combination  of  them ;  and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  notice,  shortly,  the  theories  which  have  been 
advanced  under  this  head. 

As  it  has  been  completely  proved  that  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  accompanies  the  ventricular  systole,  any  theory  founded 
upon  a  different  order  of  succession  of  the  heart's  motions  must 
be  rejected ;  such  as,  that  it  is  due  to  the  systole  of  the  auriclee. 
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or  to  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  or  to  the  systole  of  the  left 
ventricle  alone — ^the  second  sound  being  attributed  to  the  systole 
of  the  right ;  because,  it  is  well  known,  that  the  two  ventricles 
contract  simultaneously;  that  the  ventricular  diastole  occurs  at 
the  period  of  the  second  not  of  the  first  sound ;  and  that  the  auri- 
cular systole  does  not  take  place  at  the  period  of  the  first  sound  of 
the  heart* 

The  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  order  to  explain 
the  mechanism  by  which  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  produced, 
may,  for  convenience  sake,  be  considered  as  the  cause  is  sup« 
poeed  to  be  extrinsic  or  intrinsic  to  the  heart.     Thus,  under  the 
first,  it  has  been  attributed  to  the  impulse  of  the  apex  against  the 
paiietes  of  the  chest ;  tmder  the  second  head,  it  has  been  attributed 
to  muscular  contraction — in  other  words,  to  the  successive  shorten- 
ing of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles.     This 
is  the  oldest  theory :  it  was  adopted  by  Harvey,  Haller,  Senac, 
Bich^t,  and  Corvisart.     2ndly.  To  the  sudden  tension   of  the 
aoiiculo-ventricular  valves.     3rdly.  To  the  friction  of  the  blood 
against  the  parietes  of  the  interior  of  the  ventricles,  or  of  the 
orifices  of  the  large  arteries.     4thly.  To  the  collision  of  the  op- 
podte  internal  surfaces  of  the  ventricles  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
systole.    5thly.  To  the  sudden  elevation  of  the  sigmoid  and  semi- 
lunar valves,  caused  by  the  wave  of  blood  transmitted  by  the 
ventricles.     6thly.  To  the  concussion  of  the  blood  transmitted  by 
the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  with  that  contained  in  the  aorta ; 
and  lastly,  to  two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  causes  combined. 

Theory  of  the  sound  being  produced  by  the  impulse, — Majendie 
is  the  principal  supporter  of  the  theory,  that  the  first  soimd  of  the 
heart  is  caused  by  the  impulse  communicated  by  the  apex  of  the 
0^  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  during  the  ventricular  systole. 
U.  Skoda  likewise  refers  the  first  sound  in  part  to  this  cause.  It 
has,  however,  been  distinctly  heard  in  experiments  upon  animals, 
^here  the  anterior  parietes  of  the  chest  were  removed  and  the 
heart  fully  exposed,  as  well  as  in  infants  labouring  under  ectopia 
cordis. 

Theory  of  muscular  contraction. — Those  who  refer  the  first 
B(Hind  of  the  heart  to  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  walls  of  the 
Ventricles  include  two  phenomena  under  this  head — viz.,  ^^  the 
sound  of  muscular  extension  or  tension,"  and  the  *'  bruit  muscu* 
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laire"  or  ^^  rotatoire."  Dr.  Hope  refers  this  sound  essentially  to 
muscular  extension ;  which,  according  to  him,  is  '*  a  loud  smart 
sound,  produced  by  the  abstract  act  of  sudden  jerking  extension 
of  the  already  braced  muscular  fibres  at  the  moment  that  the 
auricular  valves  dose."  ^^  It  is  (he  observes)  essentially  different 
from  the  bruit  musculaire,  since  it  may  be  produced  in  a  dead 
muscle,  and  may  attain  a  high  degree  of  loudness  or  sharpness; 
whereas  bruit  musculaire  can  only  be  produced  in  a  living  muscle, 
and  is  pever  more  than  dull  and  subdued."  Other  physiologists 
suppose  the  cause  of  this  sound  to  lie  exclusively  in  bruit  mus- 
culaire. Dr.  Blakiston  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  caused  by  **  the 
friction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles 
inter  se'* 

Theory  of  the  collision  of  the  opposite  walls  of  the  ventrides.^-^ 
By  some  physiologists,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  been  attri- 
buted to  the  collision  of  the  opposed  internal  surfaces  of  the  ven- 
tricles  at  the  conclusion  of  the  systole ;  but,  as  it  is  a  doubtful 
point  whether  the  ventricles  completely  empty  themselves  during 
their  systole,  and  as  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  such  colliaon  o: 
the  opposite  walls  of  the  ventricles  takes  place,  this  theory  may 
be  dismissed. 

Valvular  theory. — By  other  physiologists,  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  has  been  attributed  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  mitrsd  and 
tricuspid  valves  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  systole.  Dr. 
Billing  in  England,  and  M.  Rouanet  in  France,  are  the  most  dis- 
tinguished advocates  of  this  theory.  But,  as  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular  valves  close  their  respective  orifices  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  systole  of  the  ventricles,  this  act  is  certainly  not 
capable  of  producing  the  prolonged  first  sound  of  the  heart. 
According  to  M.  Cruveilhier,  on  the  other  hand,  the  first  sound 
is  due,  not  to  the  closure  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  but  to 
the  straightening  or  elevation  of  the  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves, 
caused  by  the  wave  of  blood  transmitted  by  the  ventricles. 

Theories  of  the  motion  of  the  blood. — According  to  M. 
Pigeaux,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  due  to  the  friction  of 
the  blood  against  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  orifices  and 
parietes  of  the  large  arteries,  during  the  ventricular  systole*  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Grendrin,  it  is  due  to  the  *^  vibrations  which  result 
from  the  sudden  change  of  form  which  the  blood  experiences 
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daring  the  ventricular  systok."  According  to  others,  to  the  col- 
lision of  the  pardcles  of  the  blood  against  each  other,  and  against 
the  walk  of  the  ventricles,  daring  the  systole. 

Dr.  Leared,*  in  a  recent  interesting  communication  upon  the 

mechanism  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart,  details  some  experiments 

whicli  show,  that  a  sound  closely  allied  to  the  normal  first  sound 

of  the  heart  can  be  produced  ^^  by  the  shock  occurring  between 

two  portions  of  a  liquid  of  a  certain  consistence,  one  of  which, 

on  being  forcibly  propelled  by  an  intermittent  action,  is  brought 

mto  contact  with  the  other  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  comparatively  so/* 

He  gives  the  following  explanation  of  the  mechanism  by  which 

he  supposes  the  first  soimd  of  the  heart  to  be  produced.     ^^  Sub- 

fiequent  to  the  elastic  reaction  of  the  aortic  walls,  which  we  must 

Bappoae  does  not  occupy  the  entire  period  of  the  diastole  of  the 

veatride,  ihe  column  of  blood  in  the  upper  part  of  the  aorta 

attains  a  state  of  momentary  repose.     This  column  in  a  normal 

state  is  under  considerable  tension,  and  it  is  perfectly  isolated 

from  the  contents  of  the  ventricle  by  the  semilunar  valves-— when 

die  systole  occurs,  the  valve  with  its  superposed  blood  is  forcibly 

thrown  forward  by  the  vigorous  propulsion  of  blood  from  the 

ventricle ;  concussion  now  ensuing  between  the  active  and  passive 

portions  of  blood,  a  sound  is  produced  on  the  same  principle,  and 

^m  the  same  cause  as  in  my  experiments;    and  this  ceteris 

porAuSf  is  the  essential  element  in  the  normal  first  sound  of  the 

heart" 

Theories  of  the  cause  of  the  second  sound. — The  second  sound 
of  the  heart  is  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  diastole ;  and 
U  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  this  act 

Ist.  The  muscular  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  tq^ 
*^ied,  and  the  ventricular  cavities  become  enlarged. 

2Qdly.  The  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are  opened,  and  the 
hlood  passes  from  the  auricles  into  the  ventricles,  through  the 
ii^Hral  and  tricuspid  orifices. 

3rdly.  The  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves  are  pressed  down 
^7  the  column  of  blood  above  them,  and  the  aortic  and  pulmo- 
^  orifices  are  closed. 

The  second  second  of  the  heart  must,  thererefore,  have  its 
^^  in  one  of  these  acts,  or  in  a  combination  of  them  ;  and  any 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Journal,  May,  1S52. 
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iheory  founded  on  a  different  order  of  succession  of  the  heart's 
motions  cannot  be  correct — as  that  this  sound  is  due  to  the  auiicur 
lar  systole  (Laennec),  because  the  auricles  contract  immediately 
before  the  ventricles ;  or  that  it  is  due  to  the  auricular  diastole 
(Beau),  because  no  sound  is  produced  during  this  act ;  or  that  it 
is  due  to  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  (Piorry) — because  both 
ventricles  contract  simultaneously. 

The  theories  which  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  me- 
chanism by  which  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  produced  may, 
like  those  of  the  first  soimd,  be  considered  under  the  head  of 
causes  extrinsic  to  the  heart,  and  causes  intrinsic  to  it.  Thus  Ma- 
jendie  attributes  the  second  sound  to  the  impulse  communicated 
by  the  ventricles  to  the  parietes  of  ^the  chest  dming  their  diastole^ 
Dr.  Turner  to  the  falling  back  of  the  heart  against  the  pericardium 
at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  diastole ;  and  M.  Skoda  supposes 
it  to  be  due,  partly  to  the  sudden  disengagement  of  the  apex 
of  the  heart  from  the  opposed  pericardium.  But  the  second  sound 
was  heard  in  experiments  upon  animals  when  the  ribs  and  ster- 
num were  removed  and  the  pericardium  laid  open,  as  well  as  in 
infants  labouring  under  ectopia  cordis. 

Those  who  refer  the  second  sound  to  causes  intrin^c  to  the 
heart,  consider  that,  like  the  first  sound,  it  may  have  its  cause  in 
muscular  action,  in  valvular  action,  or  in  the  motions  of  the  blood. 
Thus,  this  sound  has  been  supposed  to  be  due,  1st,  to  the  stretch- 
ing of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  in  their  diastole ;  but 
the  muscular  fibres  are  relaxed  during  this  period  of  the  heart's 
action.  2nd,  to  the  rush  of  blood  through  the  auriculo-ventiicu- 
lar  orifices  during  the  ventricular  diastole.  3rd,  to  the  shock  of 
the  blood  against  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  during  their  diastole. 
4th,  to  the  sudden  closure  or  tension  of  the  sigmoid  and  semi- 
lunar valves  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  diastole.  5th, 
to  the  recoil  of  the  column  of  blood  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery  upon  the  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves  at  the  moment  that 
the  ventricles  dilate.  6th,  to  the  *<  molecular  collision  of  the 
blood  during  its  recoil  from  the  suddenly-closed  semilunar  valves." 
The  latter,  Dr.  Davies  thinks,  has  been  too  much  neglected  in 
Skoda's  theory  of  the  second  sound.  Dr.  Hughes  *  compares 
it  to  ^Uhe  recoil-noise  heard  when  the  closure  of  a  stop-cock  sud- 

*  Clinical  Introduction  to  Auscultation. 
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^^xdj  arrests  the  flow  of  water  through  a  pipe."  Dr.  Leared  con- 
^den  that  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  equally  with  the  first, 
18  a  concussion  sound ;  here,  however, 'the  concussion  is  ^'  between 
a  fluid  and  a  membraneous  expansion,  instead  of  between  two 
fluids." 

Theory  of  the  sounds  of  the  Heart  most  generally  received. — 
The  theory  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  sounds  of  the  heart 
are  produced,  which  is  most  generally  received,  is  as  follows : — 

First  sound. — The  first  sound  of  tlie  heart  is  regarded  as  a 
compound  sound,  partly  valvular  and  partly  muscular,  the  valvular 
portion  being  its  first  and  loudest  part,  and  being  due  to  the  sud- 
den tension  or  closure  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves.     The 
muscular  portion  of  the  sound,  which  is  dull  and  prolonged,  is 
supposed  to  be  caused  by  ihe  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  and  to  be  due  essentially,  according 
U>  Dr.  Hope,  to  **  muscular  extension,"  but  receiving  a  *^  pro- 
longation, and  possibly  an  augmentation,  from  bruit  musculaire ;" 
according  to  others,  to  bruit  musculaire  alone,  or  to  friction  be- 
tween the  fibres  of  tlie  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricles. 

That  this  sound  is  partly  due  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the 
mitral  and  tricuspid  valves,  is  considered  to  be  proved  *<  by  the 
soond  being  loudest  over  the  parts  of  the  ventricles  nearest  to  the 
ttricular  valves;"  2ndly,  "when  valvular  extension  was  pre- 
vented by  holding  the  mitral  valve  open  (in  experiments  upon 
ammals),  this  greatly  diminished  the  first  sound ;"  3rdly,  *^  when- 
ever the  auricular  valves  were  destroyed,  or  the  blood  evacuated 
^t  of  the  ventricles,  the  sound  became  dull  and  obscure ;"  and 
Wlj,  by  the  character  of  tlie  first  sound  in  dilatation  with  atte- 
i^Qation  of  the  ventricles,  when  it  closely  resembles  the  second 
sound. 

That  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  its  cause,  likewise,  in  con- 
^iBction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  tlie  walls  of  the  ventricles,  is 
cwiridered  to  be  proved  by  the  "  character  of  the  sound  " — ^by 
^  continuing  during  the  entire  systole — by  its  being  still  heard, 
although  weaker,  in  the  heart  of  animals  removed  from  the  body — 
^'hyits  being  heard,  although  modified,  in  animals,  when  the 
•'tticulo-ventricular  valves  were  prevented  from  acting,  or  when 
Ae  blood  was  prevented  from  entering  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles 
^1  pressing  upon  the  orifices," — "  by  the  sound  being  louder 
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over  the  surface  of  the  ventricles  than  over  the  origin  of  the  large 
arteries, — and  finally,  by  the  sound  being  loud  and  shorty  when 
the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are  thin ;  and  dull  and  prolonged  when 
its  walls  are  thick ;"  because  a  thick  ventricle,  cseteris  pttoboflb 
takes  a  longer  time  to  contract  than  a  thin  one* 

Second  sound. — The  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  supposed 
to  be  due  either  to  the  sudden  tension  of  the  valves  at  the  orifioes 
of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  or  to  the  shock  of  the  column 
of  blood  in  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  which  recoils  upon 
these  valves  at  the  moment  of  the  ventricular  diastole.      This 
theory  is  supposed  to  be  proved  ^^  by  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart  being  loudest  over  the  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valvee,  and  a 
little  above  them  " — *^  by  the  soimd  ceasing  in  experiments  made 
upon  animals,  when  the  reflux  of  the  blood  upon  the  semilonar 
valves  was  prevented  by  compressing  the  arterial  orifices  with  the 
fingers" — and  *'  by  its  being  diminished  when  a  semilunar  valfe 
in  one  artery  was  hooked  up,  and  replaced  by  a  murmur  firom  le- 
gurgitation  when  the  same  was  done  in  both  arteries." 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  M.  Bouilland,  to 
prove  that  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  caused  by  the  reflux 
of  the  column  of  blood  upon  the  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves. 
He  attached  one  extremity  of  a  short  glass  tube,  of  an  inch  boi® 
to  the  aorta  immediately  below  the  semilunar  valves,  and  to  ita 
other  end  a  bladder  full  of  water.    Another  tube  four  feet  long^ 
was  connected  with  the  aorta  above  the  semilunar  valves.     Tb^ 
bladder  was  suddenly  compressed  at  intervals,  so  as  to  jerk  up  tb^ 
fluids  and  each  time  that  the  pressure  on  the  bladder  ceased,  aa^ 
the  column  of  liquid  was  allowed  to  fall  back  upon  the  valves,  ^ 
sound  very  analogous  to  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  was  hear^ 

A  somewhat  similar  experiment  was  made  by  Dr.  Corriigai'^ 
but  with  a  different  result.  He  removed  the  heart  and  ascending 
aorta  of  an  ass,  and  then  ^^  tied  it  on  the  end  of  a  leaden  tube  c^' 
a  corresponding  diameter,  about  five  feet  long ;  about  two  or  thie^ 
inches  of  the  aorta  then  being  &ee  firom  the  lower  extiemi^  o^ 
the  tube.  In  this  state,  holding  the  sides  of  the  aorta  together 
below,  he  filled  the  tube  with  water,  and  then  placing  the  Uium't^ 
on  the  upper  end,  so  as  to  close  it,  the  fingers  were  withdraw^ 
from  the  lower  end,  and  the  upper  end  still  remaining  closed,  th^ 
external  pressure  of  atmospheric  air  kept  the  two  sides  of  th^^ 
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aorta  below  together,  and  no  fluid  escaped.  The  ear  was  then 
applied  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  close  to  the  aorta,  and  the 
thumb  being  suddenly  withdrawn  from  above,  the  whole  column 
of  fluid  came  suddenly  down,  and  distended  the  aorta  and  valves ; 
and  yet  there  was  no  sound  whatever  similar  to  the  second  pro- 
duced/' He  then  **  attached  a  piece  of  sounding-board,  to  assist 
the  ear,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  before." 

Memarki  on  the  foregoing  theory. — The  foregoing  theory,  it 
will  be  observed,  omits  from  the  elements  capable  of  producing 
the  sounds  of  the  heart,  all  consideration  of  friction  between  the 
Uood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  in  its  passage 
into  and  out  of  the  ventricles,  during  their  systole  and  diastole. 
Yet  when  we  come  to  describe  the  abnormal  sounds  heard  in  dis- 
eased states  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  organ,  we  shall  find 
that  this  very  element,  which  is  rejected  as  incapable  of  pro- 
dwang  the  normal  sounds,  is  set  down  as  the  one  which  almost 
exclusively  gives  rise  to  the  abnormal  sounds  of  the  heart.    Now 
when  we  consider  the  force  and  rapidity  with  which  the  blood 
is  propelled  by  the  ventricles,  particularly  by  the  left,  there  can 
he  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  considerable  degree  of  fiiction  between 
As  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  through  which  it  passes ; 
And  that  this  can  scarcely  happen  without  producing  sound,  ap- 
peals evident,  because  even  a  slight  impediment  to  the  current  of 
Uood  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart 
^to  a  murmur. 

Thus,  in  experiments  made  upon  large  animals,  when  the  ca- 
libre of  the  aorta  near  its  origin  was  narrowed,  by  pressing  upon 
It  daring  the  ventricular  sjrstole,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  was 
Averted  into  a  murmur.  Again,  if  the  stethoscope  is  applied 
over  a  large  artory,  a  short,  slight,  single  sound  is  heard  at  each 
ifBkoIe  of  the  left  ventricle ;  but,  if  pressure  is  made  upon  the 
^enel  so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre,  a  murmur  will  take  the  place 
of  the  normal  soimd.  Again  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the 
veins  causes  no  sound  appreciable  to  the  ear ;  under  certain  cir- 
eomatances,  however,  sound  is  developed  in  particular  veins,  when 
tkmr  coats  are  made  tense,  and  when  their  calibre  is  diminished 
^7  pressure  with  the  stethoscope.  This  sound  is  familiar  to  us  as 
we  venous  murmur. 

Now,  in  each  of  these  instances  there  is  an  obstacle  or  impc- 
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diment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  the  increased  friction 
which  necessarily  ensues  is  sufficient  to  convert  the  normal  sound 
into  a  murmur.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that  abnormal 
sounds,  are  nothing  more  than  exaggerated  normal  sounds,  exag- 
gerated because  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  parts 
through,  or  along  which  it  passes,  is  increased ;  and  if  we  admit, 
as  the  foregoing  instances  seem  to  prove,  that  normal  sounds  can 
be  converted  into  abnormal  sounds,  simply  by  increase  of  friction, 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  conclude  that  both  are  developed  by 
the  same  agency. 

In  addition,  we  know  that  in  aneurism  springing  from  the  arch 
of  the  aorta,  a  double  sound  is  constantly  audible,  and  this  double 
sound  remarkably  resembles  the  double  sound  of  the  heart ;  so 
close  indeed  is  the  resemblance,  that  the  second  sound  of  aneurism 
in  this  situation  is  erroneously  supposed  by  many  to  be  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart  transmitted  to  the  aneurismal  sac.  We  also 
know  that  the  first,  or  the  second,  or  both  the  aneurismal  soimds 
are  not  unfrequently  converted  into  murmurs,  which  have  precisely 
the  character  of  the  murmurs  heard  in  cases  of  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart. 

Now,  in  aneurism,  in  this  situation,  we  have  simply  a  sac  com* 
municating  with  a  large  artery  by  a  single  orifice,  which  is  con- 
stantly patent ;  the  sac  is  traversed  by  the  blood  propelled  at  each 
systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  into  it  the  blood  regurgitates  at 
each  diastole  of  the  ventricle ;  yet  every  variety  of  normal  and 
abnormal  sound  developed  in  the  heart,  with  its  muscular  walls 
and  valvular  apparatus,  may  be  produced  also  in  an  aneurismal  sac 
which  has  neither  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  scarcely,  therefore, 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  agent  which  is  capable  of  ge- 
nerating sound  in  the  one  case  is  capable  of  developing  analogous 
sounds  in  the  other ;  and  that,  as  sounds  almost  precisely  similar 
to  those  of  the  heart,  in  its  healthy  as  well  as  in  its  morbid  state, 
can  be  produced  independent  of  valvular  extension,  or  muscular 
contraction,  the  latter  are  not  such  essential  agents  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  heart's  normal  sounds  as  is  generally  supposed. 

THEORY  OF  FBIGTION  BETWEEN  THE  BLOOD  AND  THE  FABIBTES  OF  THE 

ORIFICES  OF  THE  HEART. 

From  what  precedes,  it  would  appear  that  sounds  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  de- 
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veloped  independent  of  valvular  action,  or  of  muscular  contraction ; 
while  we  know  that  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  are  readily 
converted  into  murmurs,  simply  by  increase  of  friction  between 
the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart.  Now, 
when  we  consider  the  rapidity  and  the.force  with  which  the  blood 
enters  and  is  expelled  from  the  ventricles ;  and  when  we  consider 
the  amount  of  friction  which  must  necessarily  take  place  between 
this  fluid  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  it  seems  not 
unreasonable  to  refer  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  to  this  cause 
rather  than  to  valvular  action  or  muscular  contraction :  the  first 
sound  to  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the 
arterial  orifices  during  the  ventricular  systole ;  the  second  sound 
to  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  auriculo- 
ventncular  orifices  during  the  ventricular  diastole. 

Firit  «o«7t^.— The  first  sound  of  the  heart  we  know  is 
synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole  :  in  this  act,  the  blood, 
compressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  powerfiil  muscular  walls  of 
ihe  ventricles,  is  propelled  with  considerable  force  into  the  aorta 
and  pulmonary  artery,  the  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves  of  which 
aie  suddenly  elevated.  In  the  rapid  passage  of  the  blood  from  a 
wider  to  a  narrower  area,  there  must  be  considerable  friction  be- 
tween this  fluid  and  the  parietes  of  the  arterial  orifices ;  quite  suffi- 
cient, in  my  mind,  to  produce  the  prolonged  first  sound  of  the 
Iieart  This  sound  necessarily  has  a  distinct  character  from  the 
second  sound  of  the  heart,  because  the  resbtance  to  be  overcome 

• 

18  80  much  greater,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  these 
orifices  is  more  gradual ;  it  is  likewise  more  prolonged,  because 
Bound  must  be  developed  during  the  entire  period  that  the  blood 
^  pasding  from  the  ventricles  into  the  large  arteries:  and  the 
slower  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  more  prolonged  will  this 
sound  be. 

Second  sound. — The  second  sound  of  the  heart  we  know  is 
synclironous  with  the  ventricular  diastole :  during  this  act  the 
iQUBcnlar  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  relaxed,  the  cavity  of  the 
ventricles  enlarges,  and  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  re-expand; 
m  curtains  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  open,  and  there  is 
&  sadden  influx  of  blood  from  the  auricles  through  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifices.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  it  is  not 
^e  contraction  of  the  auricles  which  propels  the  blood  into  the 
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ventricles  at  this  period  of  the  heart's  action ;  nor  is  the 
of  the  cavities  of  the  ventricles  the  result  of  the  entrance  of  i 
blood  from  the  auricles,  as  some  have  supposed.  It  is  not,  eitb 
necessary  for  the  production  of  this  sound  that  the  diastole  of  1 
ventricles  should  be  an  active  process  like  the  systole ;  the  vi 
tricles  being  hollow  muscles,  the  state  of  relaxation  of  their  mi 
cular  fibres  is  a  state  of  dilatation  of  their  cavities :  hence  a  vacm 
would  be  created  in  them  if  tlie  auricles  were  not  at  this  peri 
full  of  blood  ready  to  supply  them,  but,  as  the  latter  had  be 
filling  during  the  whole  period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  t 
cannot  happen,  and  the  blood  passes  through  the  auriculo-vent 
cular  orifices  in  a  fiill  and  rapid  stream,  and  with  sufficient  fe] 
to  generate  sound. 

That  the  blood  enters  the  ventricles  with  considerable  for 
would  appear  from  what  has  been  observed  in  experiments  nf 
animals,  as  well  as  in  the  human  subject.  Gruveilhier  says  th 
in  a  case  of  ectopia  of  the  heart  in  an  infant,  when  the  organ  i9 
grasped  with  the  hand  during  the  ventricular  diastole,  it  19 
violently  and  forcibly  opened, — so  much  so,  that  he  was  at  fi 
imder  the  impression  that  the  diastole  was  the  active  state  of  1 
ventricles. 

The  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  much  shorter  than  the  fi 
sound,  because  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  veni 
cles  in  the  diastole  is  rapid,  and  the  motion  is  sudden  and  insti 
taneous.  It  has  a  different  character  from  the  first  sound,  becai 
the  blood  has  no  impediment  to  overcome  in  entering  the  vent 
cles  fix>m  the  auricles. 

Objections  to  the  theory  of  valvular  tension  as  a  cause 
the  first  sound. — It  is  said  that  the  heart,  being  a  muscu 
organ,  and  its  orifices  being  each  provided  with  a  distinct  valvn 
apparatus,  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricl 
or  tlie  action  of  its  valves,  ought  to  be  capable  of  producing  sotu 
Now,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  cannot  have  its  cause  exe 
sively  in  the  sudden  tension  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valv 
because  this  act  takes  place  at  the  very  commencement  of  t 
systole ;  and  the  first  sound  is  a  dull,  prolonged  sound,  which  p 
sists  during  the  entire  systole ;  again,  it  occasionally  happens  tl 
the  mitral  valve  is  rendered  rigid  and  immoveable  by  disea 
i^nthout  any  murmur  from  regurgitation  occurring,  yet  the  fi 
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floond  is  still  perfectly  well  marked,  which  could  not  be  the  case 
if  it  was  due  to  valvular  tension.  That  any  part  of  this  sound 
is  produced  by  valvular  action  seems  to  be  doubtful,  because  the 
curtains  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid  valves  are  floated  towards  the 
orifices  by  the  blood  which  distends  the  ventricles ;  and,  when 
the  ventricular  systole  commences,  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices 
are  mechanically  closed  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  against  the 
curtains  of  these  valves. 

Objections  to  the  theory  of  muscular  contraction  as  a  cause 
of  the  first  sound. — ^It  remains,  therefore,  to  consider  how  far  the 
first  sound  is  due  to  muscular  contraction.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  proved  by  the  first  sound  having  been  heard  in  experiments 
upon  animals  when  the  organ  was  removed  firom  the  body  and 
oontinued  to  contract,  because  there  was  then  neither  collision  of 
die  blood  nor  valvular  action ;  but  when  a  heart  contracts  and 
dilates  under  such  circumstances,  air  must  enter  the  ventricles 
dunng  their  diastole,  and  be  expelled  during  their  systole,  and 
the  fiiction  of  the  air  against  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the 
Wrt|  is  quite  as  capable  of  developing  sound,  as  the  friction  of  a 
fluid. 

Three  theories,  of  the  manner  in  which  sound  is  produced 
by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  of 
^  heart,  have  been  proposed.  Dr.  Hope,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  refers  it  to  *^  muscular  extension ;"  Dr.  Blakiston,*  to 
Miction  between  the  muscular  fibres  themselves  during  the  act 
of  contraction ;  and  others  to  ^^  bruit  musculaire.'' 

According  to  Dr.  Hope,  the  sound  of  muscular  extension  is 
*'a  loud,  smart  sound,  produced  by  the  abstract  act  of  sudden 
jerking  extension  of  the  already  braced  muscular  walls,  at  the 
^ment  when  the  auricular  valves  close."  With  respect  to 
^  iieoij  of  the  production  of  sound,  I  must  confess  I  do  not 
^actly  understand  how  sound  can  be  produced  in  this  way,  at  alt 
^'Bsembling  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

By  many  physiologists  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  been 
Inferred  to  *^  bruit  musculaire,"  which,  according  to  Mr.  Bowman,t 
^^an  exceedingly  faint,  silvery  vibration."  The  mechanism  by 
^bich  famit  musculaire  is  produced,  may  (he  thinks)  be  explained 

^  Practical  Obtervations  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
t  PhUoiophical  Transactions. 
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^'  by  supposing  the  several  fasciculi  to  be  in  rapid  and  constan 
motion,  one  against  the  otlier,  by  varying  amounts  of  contractioi 
in  different  fasciculi  and  parts  of  fasciculi."  Dr.  Blakiston' 
theory  of  friction  between  the  muscular  fibres  themselves^  and  Mi 
Bowman's  theory  of  the  mechanism  of  bruit  muscukiie,  seem 
therefore,  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same. 

Laennec*  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  bruit  musculaire  h 
connexion  with  the  sounds  of  the  heart.  In  the  part  of  his  worl 
where  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  mechanism  by  which  bruit  d 
souiSet  is  produced,  he  observes :  ^'  When  the  naked  ear  or  th 
stethoscope  is  applied  over  a  muscle  in  a  state  of  contraction,  oi 
better  still,  upon  one  extremity  of  the  bone  to  which  the  muscl 
is  attached,  we  hear  a  sound  analogous  to  that  of  the  wheels  of 
carriage  at  a  distance,  and  which,  though  continuous,  is  evidentl; 
formed  by  a  succession  of  very  short  and  quickly  succeedin| 
sounds ;  or  if,  with  the  head  resting  upon  a  pretty  firm  pillow 
the  masseter  muscles  are  strongly  contracted,  and  then  contracts 
with  less  force ;  in  the  former  instance  the  wheel  seems  to  rol 
viith  great  rapidity  upon  a  hard  surface*  in  the  latter  it  seems  t 
roll  over  a  rough  pavement." 

Dr.  Williams,t  who  refers  the  prolongation  of  the  first  sourn 
of  the  heart  to  bruit  musculaire,  observes :  "  Whenever  there  i 
strong,  abrupt,  muscular  action  in  any  part  of  the  body,  like  that  c 
the  heart,  there  will  be  heard  a  sound  which  will  resemble  that  c 
the  ventricular  systole,  in  proportion  as  the  muscles,  in  which  it  i 
produced,  resemble  in  thickness  and  density  the  tissue  of  th 
heart ;  as  when  we  apply  the  stethoscope  to  the  adductor  muscl 
of  the  thumb  of  the  closed  hand,  and  contract  the  muscle  strong!; 
and  quickly ;  or,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  joints  being  ih 
seat  of  the  sound,  if  we  apply  the  end  of  a  flexible  tube  to  th* 
abdominal  muscles,  and  start  them  into  sudden  vigorous  action 
we  may  thus  get  soimds  quite  as  loud  as  those  of  the  ventricle! 
and  very  like  them  in  character.  By  varying  the  mode  of  tbi 
muscular  action,  different  kinds  of  sound  may  be  produced.  Whei 
the  contraction  is  slow  or  sustained,  however  strong,  we  have  onlj 
the  dull  rumbling  noise  which  Dr.  WoUaston  described,  an< 
which  he  attributed  to  a  vibration  depending  on  a  regular  inter 
mittence  in  the  force  of  the  contraction.  When  the  contrao 
*  Traite  de  rAiucultation  Med.  tome  ii.  f  On  Diseucs  of  the  Chest. 
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tion  is  gentle  and  slow,  it  may  cause  no  sound  at  all ;  as  we  have 
seen  that  the  auricles  produce  no  sound,  neither  do  the  ventricles 
when  their  contraction  is  very  feeble/' 

Dr.  Watson,*  who  likewise  adopts  tlie  theory  of  bruit  mus- 
calaire,  observes,  in  reference  to  the  first  sound  of  the  heart :  **  If 
during  the  stillness  of  the  night,  when  lying  in  bed,  you  set  the 
teeth  firmly,  you  will  hear  a  continuous  dull  rumbling,  caused 
evidently  by  the  action  of  the  masseter  and  the  temporal  muscles." 

Now,  the  dull  rumbling  sound  which  is  heard  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  the  type  of  bruit  musculaire,  is 
very  unlike  the  first  sound  of  the  healthy  heart.     It  is  a  con- 
tinuous, dull,  rumbling  noise,  and  has  a  much  greater  resemblance 
to  the  venous  murmur  heard  in  the  jugular  veins  in  cases  of 
anemia  than  to  it.    Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  this  sound  has 
not  its  seat  in  the  masseter  or  temporal  muscles,  for  it  is  heard 
only  in  the  ear  which  rests  against  the  pillow,  not  in  the  opposite 
eai.    The  ear  must  likewise  be  pressed  pretty  firmly  against  the 
pillow,  by  which  the  air  is  confined  between  the  tympanum  and 
the  external  ear.    Indeed,   a  sound  altogether  similar  will  be 
heard  if  the  ear  is  stopped  with  the  finger,  and  the  temporal  and 
nutteter  muscles  are  then  strongly  contracted.     The  soimd  has 
eertainly  nothing  of  the  "faint  silvery  vibration"  which,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Bowman,   characterises  bruit  musculaire;  and  the 
^eory  which  refers  the  prolonged  portion  of  the  first  sound  of  the 
heart  to  it,  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  too  hypothetical  grounds 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  as  the  cause  of  this  sound,  or  of  any 
portion  of  it. 

Objections  to  the  Theory  of  the  Recoil  of  the  Blood  upon  the 
^fterial  Valves  as  a  cause  of  the  Second  Sound, — The  second 
*ound  of  the  heart  is  generally  supposed  to  have  its  cause  in  the 
^iidden  tension  of  the  sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves ;  or  in  the 
'^il  of  the  column  of  blood  contained  in  the  aorta  upon  these 

^vea,  or  in  both  combined. 

That  these  valves  close  their  respective  orifices  at  the  period 

^  question,  we  know ;  but  that  their  sudden  tension,  or  the  recoil 

of  the  colunm  of  blood  upon  them  is  the  cause  of  the  second 

^und,  I  have  considerable  doubts,  thus : 

!•  The  closure  of  these  valves  is  described  by  some  as  a 

*  Lectnres  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine. 
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sudden  flapping  motion.  But  these  valves  do  not  flap  against  one 
another^  and  it  cannot  be  against  the  blood  which  then  be^ns  to 
enter  the  ventricles  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices^  becanse 
the  arrangement  of  the  tricuspid  and  mitral  valves  is  such,  that 
the  blood  does  not  reach  them  at  this  period. 

2.  The  instant  the  onward  current  from  the  ventridee  ceases, 
the  blood  in  the  aorta  insinuates  itself  into  the  Uttle  sinuses  behind 
these  valves,  and  by  its  simple  weight  presses  them  down  and 
closes  the  orifices. 

3.  The  amount  of  force  with  which  a  column  of  blood  should 
fall  upon  them,  in  order  to  develop  this  sound,  would  necessarily 
soon  cause  these  valves  to  be  reversed ;  and,  if  they  were  exposed 
to  such  a  rude  shock  at  every  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  few  persons 
could  attain  adult  age  in  whom  they  would  not  permit  regor^tation. 

Those  who  adopt  the  foregoing  theory,  of  die  mode  of  pio- 
duction  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  seem  to  argue  as  if  the 
arteries  were  inelastic  tubes,  and  that  the  blood  in  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  had  a  backward  as  well  as  a  forward  motion.  U 
this  were  so,  it  could  hardly  fail  to  be  perceived  in  the  large 
arteries  which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta :  while,  for  m 
column  of  blood  to  come  in  contact  with  these  valves  with  sufli- 
cient  force  to  develop  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  presupposes 
an  empty  space  in  the  artery  above  them,  into  which  the  blooJ 
falls  back  at  each  ventricular  diastole.  But  as  long  as  the  artery 
preserves  its  elasticity,  nothing  of  the  kind  can  occur ;  the  blooJ 
does  not  recoil  with  any  force,  or  from  any  distance,  upon  these 
valves,  because  the  artery  immediately  above  them  is  filled  equally 
with  the  other  parts  of  the  tube.  In  fact,  the  instant  that  the 
onward  current  from  the  ventricles  ceases,  the  blood  by  its  simple 
weight  depresses  these  valves,  and  as  long  as  the  parts  are  healthy 
there  is  no  recoil  of  a  column  of  blood  upon  them.  But  when,  ae 
occasionally  happens,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  loses  its  elasticity,  and 
becomes  dilated,  there  is  then  certainly  a  recoil  o£  the  blood  conr' 
tained  in  it  upon  the  semilunar  valves;  and  this  state  almost 
always  eventually  ends  in  patency  of  the  aortic  valves. 

Pathological  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Theory  of  Friciion^ 
between  the  Blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  Orifices^  as  a  cause  of 
the  Sounds. — It  will  now  be  necessary  to  adduce  some  patholo- 
gical evidence  that  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  caused  by  fiictioo^ 
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between  the  blood,  and  the  parietea  of  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles, 
dormg  their  systole  and  diastole.  I  have  already  said,  that  a 
double  sound,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  normal 
double  sound  of  the  heart,  is  heard  in  cases  of  aneurism  of  the 
aich  of  the  aorta ;  and  that  in  certain  instances  the  first  of  these 
sounds,  in  othera  the  second,  and  in  others  again  both  these  sounds, 
are  converted  into  murmurs,  altogether  analogous  to  the  murmurs 
which  accompany  diseased  states  of  the  orifices  and  valves  of  the 
beart  That  the  aneurismal  sounds  are  caused  by  fiiction  be- 
tween the  blood,  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifice  of  the  sac,  requires 
Bo  proo^  because  there  is  no  other  agency  to  which  they  could  be 
referred.  This  is  at  least  evidence  that  a  valvular  apparatus  and 
muscular  walls  are  not  essential  to  the  production  of  sounds  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  heart.  The  conditions  common  to  both  are, 
a  cavity  into  and  out  of  which  the  blood  passes  with  more  or  less 
fotce  and  rapidity ;  and  if  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the 
ptrietes  of  the  mouth  of  the  sac  of  an  aneurism  is  capable  of  deve- 
loping, not  merely  a  double  sound  similar  to  that  of  the  heart, 
but  murmurs  which  differ  in  nothing  from  those  developed  in 
dueased  states  of  the  heart,  the  same  agent  is  evidently  equal  to 
produce  analogous  sounds  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles. 

First  sound. — If  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  has  its  cause 
i&  the  fiicti<ni  between  the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  arterial 
orifices ;  and  if  murmurs  are  nothing  more,  in  the  great  majority 
^  cases,  than  exaggerated  normal  sounds,  then  the  normal  first 
*Hmd  of  the  heart  ought  to  be  converted  into  a  murmur,  whenever 
>n  impediment  is  offered  to  its  exit ;  when  the  blood  is  propelled 
^th  increased  force  and  velocity,  or  when  the  qualities  of  the 
blood  are  altered,  and  this  fluid  loses  its  viscidity  and  becomes 
'"Hxe  watery  than  natural;  because  in  these  several  cases  the 
^on  between  the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifice  is  increased. 
The  sound  ought  to  diminish  in  intensity,  or  in  duration,  when 
1^  blood  is  transmitted  by  the  ventricle,  or  when  it  is  transmitted 
^th  less  force ;  and  it  ought  to  be  more  prolonged  than  natural 
^hen  an  increased  quantity  of  blood  is  transmitted  by  the  ven- 
Wcle  during  its  systole :  and  this  is  exactly  what  does  occur. 
For  instance: 

1.  Whenever  the  aortic  orifice  or  its  valves  become  diseased 
"^  >»  to  obstruct  the  outward  current  of  blood,  the  normal  first 
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sound  of  the  heart  is  converted  into  a  murmur,  which  wUl  have 
either  a  blowing,  or  harsh  character,  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  obstruction,  and  to  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  current. 

2.  When  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  hjpertrophiod, 
and  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  aortic  orifice  with  in- 
creased force,  although  there  is  no  impediment  to  its  exit,  the 
normal  first  sound  may  be  converted  into  a  murmur.  In  the  or- 
dinary explanation  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  first  sound 
is  produced,  a  murmur  from  this  cause  ought  not  to  occur. 

3.  When  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  and  this 
fluid  is  propelled  with  increased  velocity  through  the  aortic  orifice, 
the  normal  first  sound  is  converted  into  a  murmur. 

4.  When  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  attenuated,  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  comes  to  resemble  the  second  sound,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  propelled  with  less  force,  less  blood  is  transmitted 
through  the  arterial  orifice,  and  the  systole  lasts  a  shorter  time. 

5.  When  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  are  softened,  or  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  be- 
comes more  feeble,  because  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  aorta 
with  less  forces  and,  when  the  aortic  orifice  or  the  semilunaiF 
valves  are  diseased  so  as  to  obstruct  the  outward  current  firoto 
the  ventricle,  no  abnormal  sound  will  be  heard,  because  the  forc^ 
of  the  current  in  such  cases  is  too  feeble  to  convert  the  first  soun-^ 
of  the  heart  into  a  murmur. 

6.  When  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated,  and  i*^ 
walls  are  increased  in  thickness,  a  larger  amount  of  blood  wi^' 
be  transmitted  at  each  ventricular  systole,  and  the  first  sound  c^' 
the  organ  will  necessarily  be  prolonged. 

It  may  be  objected  to  the  foregoing  theory,  that  the  abnorm^J 
sound  does  not  always  replace  the  normal  first  soimd  of  the  hearf^ 
and  that  the  latter  is  still  heard  in  some  cases  of  valvular  diseaS''^ 
along  with  it.     But  as  valvular  disease  is  almost  limited  to  th^ 
left  side  of  the  heart,  the  abnormal  sounds  are  limited  in  th^ 
same  proportion  to  the  left  side ;  and,  if  a  normal  sound  is  audi'^ 
ble  along  with  the  abnormal,  it  may  be  the  normal  sound  of  th^ 
right  side  of  the  organ,  which  the  murmur  was  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  mask  completely. 

Second  sound. — If  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  has  its  caus^ 
in  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices^ 
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it  ought  to  diminish  in  intensity  whenever  there  is  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  entrance  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle,  or  when  the 
ventricle  remains  distended,  owing  to  its  inability  to  empty  itself. 
This  sound  is  very  seldom  converted  into  a  murmur,  because  there 
is  nothing  to  increase  the  force  with  which  the  blood  enters  the 
ventricles  &om  the  auricles,  though  there  are  several  which  may 
diminish  the  force  or  velocity  of  the  current  from  the  auricles 
into  the  ventricles.     For  instance : 

1.  When  the  mitral  orifice  is  much  contracted,  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart  will  diminish  in  intensity }  and,  when  the  con- 
traction is  extreme,  it  is  scarcely  audible,  because  but  little  blood 
can  enter  the  ventricle  from  the  auricle  during  the  ventricular 
diastole. 

2.  When  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  of  animals,  submitted  to 

tzperiments,   were  gorged  with  blood  the  second  sound  was 

Bcarcely  heard,  or  ceased,  because  a  sufficiently  strong  current 

of  blood  could  not  enter  the  ventricle  to  develop  sound.     This 

was  noticed  both  in  the  experiments  performed  in  the  United 

States  and  in  England.     **  The  second  sound  (Drs.  Pennock  and 

Moore  observe),  by  the  congestion  of  the  ventricles  ceasing  first 

on  the  right  side."     "  When  the  heart  was  gorged,  towards  the 

conclusion  of  the  experiments,  the  first  sound  (Dr.  Hope  observes) 

only  was  heard." 

3.  Although  the  second  sound  itself  is  seldom  converted  into 
^  murmur,  a  murmur  which  masks  the  second  sound  is  by  no 
means  rare,  and  is  heard  whenever  the  aortic  valves  permit  re- 
gurgitation.    Why  a  murmur  should  be  heard  in  this  case,  or 
'why  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  should  be  seldom  converted 
^to  a  murmur,  is  easily  understood.     When  the  mitral  orifice  is 
^^tracted,  less  blood  can  enter  the  ventricle  during  its  diastole, 
^  the  second  sound  becomes  more  feeble  than  natural :   it  is 
fiot  converted  into  murmur,  because  the  force  with   which  the 
Mood  enters  the  ventricle  from  the  auricle  is  too  slight  to  produce 
Reflect.     On  the  other  hand,  when  the  aortic  valves  permit 
'^gtirgitadon,  as  these  valves  are  on  a  higher  plane  than  the  auri- 
culo-ventricular  ^ifice,  and  as  it  is  the  blood  contained  in  the 
*<>rta  above  these  valves  which  regurgitates  into  the  ventricle, 
wie  amount  of  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  abnormal  orifice 

• 

^  ^cient  to  generate  a  murmur  in  this  case,  though  not  in  the 
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former ;  but,  the  force  with  which  the  blood  regurgitates  into  th^ 
ventricle  never  being  so  great  as  that  with  which  it  is  expelleck. 
from  the  ventricle,  the  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitation  is  usually 
soil  and  blowing,  and  seldom  acquires  the  rough,  harsh  GharactCK- 
which  a  systolic  murmur  often  presents. 

In  addition,  we  know»  that  when  patency  of  the  aortic  valves 
exists,  two  currents  of  blood  must  enter  the  ventricle  at  each. 
diastole ;  that  through  the  aortic  orifice  being  the  stronger,  for 
the  reasons  already  given,  a  smaller  amount  of  blood  will  there- 
fore necessarily  enter  by  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice ;  and  the 
force  with  which  it  enters  will  be  diminished,  because  the  ven- 
tricular cavity  is  partially  filled  by  the  backward  current  through 
the  aortic  orifice.  Hence,  we  have  another  reason  why  the  normal 
second  sound  should  become  more  feeble  than  natural,  and  why 
it  should  be  so  readily  masked  by  the  louder  sound  of  aortic  re-^ 
gurgitation. 

Lastly,  the  occurrence  of  intermission  of  the  heart's  sounds^^ 
or  irregularity  of  the  heart's  action,  which  are  with  difficulty 
explained  on  the  theory  of  the  heart's  sounds  ordinarily  reoeived^ 
admit  of  a  ready  explanation  on  this.     For  instance  : 

If  too  little  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle  at  eacl^- 
systole  to  communicate  a  pulse  to  the  radial  artery,  and  if  thi 
occurs  at  every  second,  third,  or  fourth  beat,  as  the  case  may 
there  will  necessarily  be  an  intermission  of  the  pulse ;  while,  i 
the  amount  of  blood  is  too  small,  or  the  force  with  which  it  i 
propelled  too  slight  to  occasion  friction  at  these  periods  betweei 
the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifice,  the  heart's  sounds  them 
selves  will  be  intermittent. 

If  the  left  ventricle  becomes  overloaded  with  blood,  or  i 
parietes  are  weak,  the  systole  of  the  ventricle  may  be  repeated 
several  times  for  one  diastole;  and  this  may  occur  at  short  in--' 
tervals,  so  that  the  pulse  may  be  felt  to  give  several  rapid  aniE 
small  beats,  and  then  several  stronger  and  more  regidar  beats^ 
as  if  it  were  the  pulse  of  two  difierent  persons ;  and  the  sames^ 
irregularity  will  be  perceived  in  the  sounds  of  the  heart  wheis- 
the  stethoscope  is  laid  on  the  precordial  region. 

These  phenomena,  which  scarcely  admit  of  explanation  ac^ 
cording  to  the  ordinary  theory  of  the  heart's  sounds,   admit  o£* 
a  ready  explanation  if  we  allow  that  the  sounds  are   due  to 
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fricdon  between  the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the 
ventricles ;  that  if  little  blood  is  transmitted,  or  it  is  transmitted 
with  little  force,  little  sound  can  be  produced ;  while,  when  the 
force  and  Telocity  of  the  circulation  are  increased*  the  friction 
^ill  be  increased  in  proportion;  and,  when  an  impediment  is 
offered  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  under  such  circumstances, 
the  normal  sound  will  be  converted  into  a  murmur. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  HEART  IN  DISEA8E.-8ION8  FUBNISHED  BT  INSPRCTlOir 
OF  THE  CHE8T»  AND  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  HAND.— SIGNS  FURNISHED 
BT  PERCUSSION. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  healthy  heart  having  been 
dwelt  upon  at  sufficient  length,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  heart 
in  disease,  and  to  describe  the  several  methods  of  proceeding,  in 
order  to  determine  the  nature,  the  situation,  and  the  extent  of  the 
morbid  changes.  And  here  we  shall  find  the  advantage  of  the 
preceding  details,  inasmuch  as  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  recognise 
readily  any  alteration  in  the  heart's  impulse,  either  as  respects  its 
strength,  or  the  situation  in  which  it  is  felt ;  we  shall  be  able  to 
detect  any  difference  in  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  heart's  super- 
ficial dulness,  or  any  change  in  the  character  of  its  sounds. 

In  cases  where  the  heart  is  diseased,  or  suspected  to  be  so, 
several  distinct  methods  of  examination  require  to  be  employed  ; 
the  eye,  the  touch,  the  ear,  are  each  capable  of  affording  us  assist- 
ance in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis,  and  the  indications  afforded  by  each 
mutually  assist  the  others.  These  methods  of  examination  may, 
for  convenience  sake,  be  considered  under  the  heads — inspectioD 
of  the  chest ;  palpation,  or  the  application  of  the  hand  to  the 
parietes ;  percussion  and  auscultation — upon  each  of  which  it  will 
now  be  necessary  to  delay  for  a  short  time. 

Inspection  of  the  Chest. — In  other  words,  the  examination  oi 
the  external  surface  of  the  thorax,  and  the  application  of  the  hand 
to  the  prascordial  region  should  never  be  omitted ;  they  are  capable, 
alone,  of  affording  positive  information  in  several  diseased  condi- 
tions ;  they  aid  and  assist  our  other  means  of  arriving  at  a  diag- 
nosis ;  and,  as  preliminary  steps  to  other  and  more  difficult  methods 
of  exploration,  they  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  wiah  to 
make  an  accurate  examination. 

As  these  two  methods  of  physical  examination  mutually  assist 
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one  another,  they  may  be  considered  together.  Thus,  by  inspection 
of  the  chest,  we  determine  the  exact  point  at  which  the  apex  of 
^e  heart  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  by 
the  application  of  the  hand  we  determine  the  strength  or  feebleness 
of  its  impulse.  By  inspection  of  the  chest  we  ascertain  whether 
the  two  sides  of  the  thorax  are  symmetrical,  and  we  detect  any 
protrusion  in  the  prsecordial  region ;  by  it  we  recognise  unusual 
pulsation  at  any  part  of  its  parietes>  in  the  large  arteries  which 
come  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  in  the  jugular  veins, 
or  in  the  epigastric  region.  By  the  application  of  the  hand  we  de- 
termine the  force  of  the  pulsation,  we  judge  of  the  frequency  or 
slowness  of  the  hearths  action,  and  of  the  regularity  or  irregularity 
of  its  movements.  By  the  application  of  the  hand,  likewise,  we 
recognise  the  peculiar  phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of  fre- 
miasement  cataire,  or  purring  tremor ;  and  by  the  same  means  we 
can  detect  friction  between  the  opposed  and  roughened  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium  in  inflamed  states  of  this  membrane. 

Impulse  of  the  Heart. — The  application  of  the  hand  to  the 
precordial  region  is  necessary,  in  order  to  judge  of  the  strength  or 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  impulse :  with  this  view,  the  hand  may 
either  be  placed  directly  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest,  or,  holding 
the  ear-end  of  the  stethoscope,  we  apply  its  opposite  extremity  to 
the  part,  when  the  extent  to  which  the  instrument  is  elevated,  and 
^  force  with  which  this  is  accomplished,  will  give  us  a  pretty 
^^ocurate  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  heart's  impulse.  This  kind  of 
mediate  palpation  is  principally  useful  in  hypertrophy,  or  hyper- 
^phy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  varies,  even  in  healthy  individuals, 
according  to  the  development  of  the  chest,  according  to  the  size  of 
^  lungs,  according  to  the  fatness  or  leanness  of  the  individual, 
according  to  the  stature  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  size  of  the 
abdomen.  In  the  healthy  subject,  with  a  well-formed  chest,  the 
^pulse  of  the  heart  is  so  slight  as  not  to  be  perceptible  to  the  in- 
dividoal  himself,  and  is  felt  only  at  one  point — viz.  between  the 
c&rtilages  of  the  fiflh  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left  side ;  that  is,  from 
^e  to  two  inches  below  the  nipple,  and  to  the  sternal  side  of  this 
point  When  the  parietes  of  the  chest  are  much  loaded  with  fat, 
^e  impulse  is  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  hand ;  while  in  thin  pcr- 
^^  it  is  evident  also  to  the  eye.    In  such  cases,  when  the  heart's 
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action  is  vigorous,  it  will  be  perceived  to  be  double ;  and  this  in 
certain  states  of  disease  becomes  very  percepdble. 

In  examining  the  heart,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that 
the  impulse  is  somewhat  stronger  in  the  erect  than  in  the  recum- 
bent posture ;  that  in  a  forced  inspiration  the  impulse  is  diminished, 
and  felt  slightly  lower  down  than  natural;  a  deep  inspiration  ele- 
vating the  ribs  without  raising  the  heart  in  the  same  degree,  while 
it  depresses  the  diaphragm.  That  in  a  forced  expiration  the  im- 
pulse becomes  more  perceptible,  and  is  felt  slightly  higher  up; 
a  forced  expiration  depressing  the  ribs  and  elevating  the  diaphiagm. 
It  may  therefore  be  necessary  to  make  the  padent  vary  his  poeitioo, 
and  to  examine  the  heart  both  during  inspiration  and  expiration. 
In  some  individuals  the  impulse  is  naturally  weak ;  in  others,  nata- 
rally  strong :  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  sounds 
of  the  heart,  although  the  parts  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition 
in  each.  As  the  impulse  is  increased  by  exercise,  or  exertiiaif 
or  by  mental  excitement,  we  should  be  carefiil  to  examine  the 
heart  suspected  to  be  diseased  when  the  patient  is  perfectly  calm 
and  tranquil. 

In  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  or  lungs  the  impulse  is 
either  very  slight  or  altogether  absent.  In  others,  it  is  so  stroi^ 
as  to  be  disagreeable  to  the  individual,  and  to  be  visible  without 
removing  the  patient's  clothes,  and  the  extent  of  surface  over  which 
it  is  felt  is  much  increased.  In  others,  the  impulse  becomes  po^ 
ceptibly  and  strongly  double ;  in  others,  the  seat  of  the  impulse  is 
altered,  or  it  becomes  irregular  in  rhythm  and  force ;  or,  finallf) 
it  may  be  altogether  absent. 

Diminution  of  the  Impulse* — Diminution  of  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  may  depend,  either  upon  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart) 
which  may  hiave  its  cause  in  disease  or  alteration  of  its  muscular 
tissue,  or  in  general  debility  of  the  system ;  or  it  may  depend  upon 
the  apex  of  the  organ  being  prevented  from  coming  in  contact 
with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  with  sufficient  force  to  communicate 
an  impulse,  owing  to  disease  in  the  lungs  or  pericardium. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  circumscribed  or  feeble  in  softening 
of  the  heart,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of  its  tissue.  In  states  of 
considerable  general  debility,  it  is  feeble.  The  impulse  is  dimi- 
nished, likewise,  in  attenuation  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  with 
dilatation  of  their  cavity.     If  the  anterior  margin  of  both  lungs  is 
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emphysematous,  and  they  overlap  the  heart,  the  apex  may  be  pre- 
vented firom  coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes»  and  the  impulse 
will  be  much  diminished.  In  cases  of  considerable  efiusion  into 
the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  the  impulse  is  absent  altogether,  or  it 
is  imequal  and  undulating,  as  if  propagated  through  a  fluid.  In 
cases  even  of  hjrpertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  the 
impulse  may  be  diminished,  *'it  becomes  a  mere  oppressed 
struggle,"  if  the  heart  is  overloaded  with  blood  and  the  lungs  are 
much  congested. 

Increase  of  tlie  Impulse.^^hiGieBae  of  the  impulse  of  the  hearty 
as  a  general  rule,  occurs  under  the  very  opposite  conditions  of  the 
organ  to  those  under  which  diminution  of  its  impulse  is  observed, 
and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  has  its  cause  in  some  morbid  state 
of  the  heart  itself.     The  impulse  is  stronger  than  natural  in  hyper- 
trophy of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  arrives  at  its  utmost 
limit  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles ;  in  such 
cases  the  impulse  is  slow,  gradual,  heaving,  double,  and  occasion- 
ally so  violent  as  to  shake  the  bed  on  which  the  patient  lies.   The 
character  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  thus  becomes  a  most  valua- 
ble sign  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation ;  '^  the  slow,  progressive, 
Wving  impulse  could  be  produced  by  no  other  cause."     In  such 
cases,  likewise,  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  ia  felt,  is  much  increased ;  and  the  whole  side  of  the  chest  is 
sometimes  elevated  by  the  movements  of  the  organ.     It  is  in  this 
form  of  disease  that  the  double  impulse  is  so  well  marked,  the 
diastole  as  well  as  the  systole  of  the  ventricles  being  accompanied 
by  an  impulse :  this  is  sometimes  termed  the  back  stroke  of  the 
boart,  more  correctly  the  diastolic  impulse.     The  ventricles  may, 
bowever,  be  considerably  hypertrophied,  and  the  heart  much  en- 
larged, without  any  increase  of  the  impulse.     Thus  in  a  case,  re- 
<^tly  under  my  care,  where  the  heart,  upon  a  post-mortem  exami- 
^on  weighed  28  o\mces,  the  impulse  was  not  increased,  owing 
to  the  pleurae  of  opposite  sides  having  contracted  adhesions  with  one 
another,  and  with  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardial  sac;  by 
which  the  apex  of  the  heart  was  prevented  from  coming  in  contact 
^th  the  parietes.      M.  Piorry  says,  that  in  aged  females  at  the 
Salpetriere  very  little  impulse  is  often  felt,  although  the  heart  is 
^uendy  much  thickened ;  while  in  nervous  subjects  with  snail 
hearts  the  impulse  is  frequently  very  strong.    He  is  of  opinion 
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that  increased  impulse  is  to  be  considered  *^  an  indication  rather  of 
the  force  of  the  blow  than  of  the  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the 
ventricles." 

In  hypertrophy  with  a  predominance  of  dilatation,  the  impulse, 
as  Laennec  observes,  is  abrupt,  short,  and  knocking,  and  in  the 
fits  of  palpitation  the  shock  resembles  the  blow  of  a  hammer. 
**  The  blow  seems  (as  Dr.  Hope  remarks)  to  strike  a  small  space : 
it  expends  itself,  as  it  were,  on  the  thoracic  parietes,  and  does  not 
communicate  a  heaving  proportionate  to  its  force."  *^  It  difien 
from  the  impulse  of  great  hypertrophy,  in  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  latter  the  ventricles,  in  a  distended  state,  seem  to  heave  with 
their  whole  length  against  the  thoracic  parietes,  which  yield  to  the 
effort ;  while,  in  the  former,  the  point  only  of  the  heart  seems  to 
strike  the  parietes  with  a  sharp>  smart,  accurately  circumscribed 
blow,  only  capable  of  producing  a  sort  of  concussion,  rather  than  a 
real  heaving." 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  stronger  than  natural  in  the  early 
stage  of  endocarditis,  and  of  pericarditis ;  likewise,  in  attacks  of 
palpitation  from  any  cause ;  and  it  is  apparently  stronger  when  a 
morbid  growth  behind  the  heart  protrudes  the  organ  forwards,  as 
in  certain  rare  cases  of  aneurism  in  the  descending  portion  of  die 
thoracic  aorta.  The  impulse  becomes  sharper  and  more  knocking 
in  nervous  and  hysterical  subjects,  particularly  during  fits  of  pal- 
pitation :  in  such  cases  it  is  often  very  troublesome  to  the  patient, 
and  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  perceptible  sound. 

Alteration  in  the  situation  of  the  Impulse, — The  situation  at 
which  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  felt  is  not  unfrequently  altered 
by  disease,  either  of  the  heart  itself,  of  the  lungs,  or  pleura,  by  the 
development  of  morbid  growths  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  or  by 
morbid  or  other  changes  in  the  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and,  these  alterations  in  the  site  of  the  impulse,  may  be  the 
result  cither  of  the  increased  volume  which  the  heart  itself  attains, 
or  of  displacement  of  the  entire  organ.     Thus  : 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  with  dilatation  of  its  cavity, 
the  heart  being  increased  in  length,  its  impulse  will  be  felt  lower 
down  than  natural,  more  to  the  left  side,  and,  occasionally,  on  a 
line  with  the  axilla.  In  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  impulse  will,  for  the  same  reason,  be  felt  lower  down 
and  more  to  the  right  side  than  natural,  and,  not  unfrequently,  on 
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aline  with  the  xyphoid  cartilage.  In  the  former  case  the  impulse 
is  progressive,  heaving,  and  strong,  elevating  the  head  of  the  ob- 
seryer,  and  is  felt  over  a  much  larger  surface  than  natural ;  in  the 
latter  the  impulse  is  neither  heaving,  prolonged,  or  very  strong, 
and  is  felt  over  a  more  circumscribed  space. 

The  entire  organ  is  displaced  laterally  in  cases  of  empyema, 
towards  the  left  side  when  the  right  pleural  cavity  is  its  seat,  and 
towards  the  right  side  when  the  left  pleural  cavity  is  its  seat :  in 
the  latter  case  the  impulse  is  frequently  felt  upon  the  right  side  of 
the  sternum.  The  heart  is  pushed  upwards,  and  the  impulse  is 
felt  on  a  plane  higher  than  natural  in  ascites,  in  cases  of  large 
ovarian,  or  other  abdominal  tumors,  in  hysterical  tympanitis,  and 
the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy.  The  heart  is  displaced  slightly 
downwards  in  cases  of  emphysema  of  both  Ixmgs  of  long  standing, 
and  the  impulse  is  felt  on  a  plane  lower  than  natural,  not  un&e- 
quently  in  the  epigastric  region.  In  cases  of  effusion  of  fluid  into 
the  pericardial  sac,  the  site  of  the  impulse  is  somewhat  elevated ; 
when  the  amount  of  fluid  is  greater,  the  impulse  becomes  weaker, 
unequal,  undulatory,  or  irregular;  when  the  amount  of  liquid 
effiuion  is  very  considerable,  the  impulse  will  be  altogether  absent. 
When  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  have  undergone  fatty  degene- 
^on,  or  when  they  are  softened,  or  much  thinned,  the  impulse 
u  generally  irregular.  In  individuals  with  narrow,  deformed,  or 
contracted  chests,  the  impulse  will  be  perceived  beyond  its  normal 
Kmits.  In  individuals,  on  the  other  hand,  with  broad  and  ex- 
panded chests,  the  site  of  the  impulse  is  usually  circumscribed. 

Metallic  Cliquetis. — Although  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
sound  is  not  produced  by  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  no  shock 
or  blow  is  given  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest  by  the  apex  of  the 
oigan  daring  the  ventricular  systole — the  intercostal  space  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  flfth  and  sixth  left  ribs  being  merely  elevated 
by  the  apex  of  the  heart  in  the  gliding  movement  performed  by  it 
at  this  period  of  the  heart's  action — yet,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, sound  is  really  produced  by  this  act,  which  in  certain  rare 
cases  is  sufficiently  loud  to  be  heard  without  the  stethoscope,  and 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  patient,  or  is  audible  to  the  patient 
himselil 

Corvisart  only  once  witnessed  this  phenomenon.      Laennec 
fftates  that  in  at  least  twenty  instances  which  he  met,  this  sound 
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was  sufficiently  loud  to  be  audible  at  a  distance  of  from  two  inches 
to  two  feet  from  the  patient*s  chest.      "  In  only  three  or  four  of 
these  cases,  at  the  utmost,  organic  disease  of  the  heart  existed ;  io 
all  the  others,  the  palpitation  was  purely  nervous.     Bruit  de  80u£> 
flet  and  fremissement  often  existed  in  a  slight  degree  in  the  hearty 
but,  particularly  in  the  arteries  of  those  who  presented  this  phe- 
nomenon." 

In  order  that  this  sound  should  be  produced,  the  heart  must 
act  strongly,  the  subject  must  be  thin,  the  heart  must  be  a  good 
deal  uncovered  by  lung,  and  the  apex  of  the  organ  must  come  in 
contact  mth  the  rib  or  its  cartilage  with  sufficient  force  to  produce 
sound. 

According  to  Dr.  Hope,  the  manner  in  which  the  sound  is 
poduced  is  as  follows :  ^^  The  heart  in  gliding  forwards  and  up- 
wards during  its  systole  strikes  with  its  apex  against  the  tnferiar 
margin  of  the  fifth  rib,  and  thus  creates  an  accidental  sound,  at- 
tended with  cliquetU  when  the  blow  is  smart.  It  may  be  pre- 
vented at  pleasure,  by  pressing  the  edge  of  the  stethoscope,  or  any 
thing  else,  into  the  intercostal  space,  by  which  that  space  is  put 
internally  on  the  same  plane  as  the  rib,  over  which  the  heart  then 
glides  without  catching."  He  adds,  that,  ^^he  has  never  found 
die  sound  to  occur  in  any  but  the  meagre,  because  in  the  well- 
conditioned  the  intercostal  spaces  are  full  and  resistant,  and  con- 
sequently the  edge  of  the  rib  is  not  exposed." 

In  order  to  hear  the  metallic  click,  M.  Bouillaud  says  it  is 
better  not  to  employ  a  stethoscope,  ^*  this  sound  being  sometimes 
heard  with  the  naked  ear  when  it  would  be  inaudible  with  the 
stethoscope" — Dr.  Ormerod,*  who  has  investigated  Ais  pheno- 
menon with  much  care,  has  met  with  it  under  four  diffisrent  con- 
ditions— viz.,  1st,  in  nervous,  anaemic  subjects,  when  the  action 
of  the  heart  was  sharp ;  2ndly,  with  more  violent  action  of  the 
heart ;  3rdly,  at  the  commencement  of  pericarditis ;  and  4thly, 
with  a  rough,  almost  scaly  state  of  the  pericardium  about  the 
base  of  the  heart ;  to  which  he  thinks  may  be  added  adhesion 
of  the  pericardium.  He  says  *Hhere  are  three  explanations  of 
the  mode  of  production  of  this  sound — namely,  costal  percussioDi 
friction  of  free  surfaces,  and  movement  of  connecting  areolar 
tissue;   each  probably  applies  to  a  limited  number  of  cases— 

*  Gulstonitn  Lectures,  Medical  Gazette, 
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tbeie  does  not  appear  to  be  any  one  general  explanation,  nor 
coQsidering  the  nature  of  the  sound,  ought  we,  perhaps,  to  look 
fcr  one." 

TuTffescence  andpuUatian  of  the  jugular  veins. — Among  the 
aigns  which  are  evident  on  inspection  of  the  chest,  and  which 
accompany  the  advanced  stage  of  some  forms  of  cardiac  disease, 
a  state  of  permanent  turgescence  or  distension  of  the  jugular 
veins,  with  or  without  pulsation,  is  by  no  means  unfrequent. 
The  former  is  the  roost  common,  and  may  occur  in  any  case  in 
i^ch  an  impediment  exists  to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood 
tbough  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  The  latter  is  observed  in 
cases  in  which,  in  addition,  the  tricuspid  valve  imperfectly  closes 
the  light  auriculo^ventricular  orifice,  and  firee  regurgitation  into 
the  aoricle  is  permitted  at  each  systole  of  the  right  ventricle. 

Turgescence  and  pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  were  first 
noticed,  by  Lancisi,  as  signs  of  cardiac  disease.  He  referred  them 
to  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  or,  as  it  was 
thai  termed,  **  aneurism  of  the  heart."  Corvisart  had  little  con- 
fidenee  in  them  as  signs  of  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 
Laennec,  however,  regarded  the  turgescence  without  pulsation 
of  these  veins  as  a  frequent  attendant  upon  dilatation  of  the 
nght  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  he  says  that  *^  pulsation  in  the 
same  veins  was  present  in  every  case  which  he  had  met  with 
of  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle." 

The  internal  and  external  jugular  veins  receive  the  blood 
from  the  interior  and  exterior  of  the  head,  from  the  face  and 
n^  Now,  if  there  is  any  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of 
this  fluid  through  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  whether  depend- 
ing upon  disease  in  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  organ,  or  of  the 
longB,  these  veins  become  distended  and  turgid.  If,  in  addition, 
the  tricuspid  valve  does  not  close  the  right  auriculo-ventricular 
<^ce,  a  portion  of  the  blood,  at  each  systole  of  the  right  ven- 
tnde,  instead  of  passing  into  the  pulmonary  artery,  will  be  trans- 
knitted  backwards  into  the  right  auricle,  and  will  re-act  upon 
Its  contents,  and  through  it  upon  the  blood  descending  by  the 
anpeiioT  cava  and  its  branches,  when  a  pulsation  will  be  com- 
mnnicated  to  the  jugular  veins  at  each  systole  of  the  right  ven- 
^'iole,  which  will  persist  although  pressure  be  made  upon  the 
^rin  above  it. 
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The  diseased  condition  of  the  heart  in  which  turgesoence 
the  jugular  veins  is  most  frequently  observed,  is  dilatation  of  1 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  1 
same  parts.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  considered  a 
symptom  belonging  exclusively  to  this  form  of  disease,  for  it 
often  the  result  of  obstruction,  or  regurgitant  disease  at  the  1 
side  of  the  heart.  It  may  accompany  any  impediment  to  1 
free  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  cavities  of  either  d 
of  the  heart.  It  is  observed  sometimes  in  aneurism  of  the  u 
of  the  aorta,  as  well  as  in  diseased  conditions  of  the  lungs, 
companied  by  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation.  1 
turgescence  is  usually  limited  at  first  to  the  external  jugu 
veins,  particularly  on  the  right  side :  it  is  not  constant,  and  < 
always  be  removed  by  compressing  the  vein  above.  Eventus 
both  the  internal  and  external  jugular  veins  become  distenc 
and  turgid,  sometimes  to  an  extreme  degree.  This  state  is  p 
manent,  though  it  can  still  be  removed  by  pressure  upon  the  v 
higher  up.  In  some  few  cases,  the  veins,  in  addition  to  bei 
dilated,  become  tortuous,  and  present  the  appearance  with  wh 
we  are  familiar  in  the  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  lo^ 
extremity. 

The  veins  in  which  pulsation  is  observed  are  the  inter 
jugulars,  those  vessels  not  being  provided  with  valves  like  i 
external.  The  pulsation  is  always  most  evident  immediat 
above  the  clavicles,  and  it  may  extend  half-way  up  the  n< 
when  the  latter  is  short;  but  I  have  never  found  it  to  rei 
higher.  It  is  usually  best  marked  on  the  right  side,  and  is  i 
quently  perceived  upon  both  sides,  and  sometimes,  though  ra 
ly,  only  on  the  left  side.  The  pulsation  is  too  feeble  in 
great  majority  of  cases  to  be  felt  by  the  finger,  but,  in  sevc 
instances  which  have  come  under  my  observation,  a  pulsation  i 
communicated  to  the  finger  placed  lightly  upon  it.  This  could 
be  confounded  with  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  underneath,  wh 
is  likewise  generally  increased  at  the  same  time^ — as  it  was  vi 
feeble,  was  perceptible  only  on  slight  pressure,  and  disappea 
when  this  was  increased — when  the  impulse  of  the  artery  al< 
was  felt. 

The  movement  in  jugular  pulsation  is  rapid,  vermicular,  b 
double;  the  backward  current  of  blood  forming  the  first  s 
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Strongest  movement,  and  the  direct  current  its  second  and  slighter 
movement.  According  to  Dr.  Sibson,  there  is  in  the  healthy 
stiite  *'a  constant  visible  pulsation,  both  in  the  deep  and  super- 
ticial  jugular  veins,  which  pulsation,  though  perfectly  visible, 
cannot  be  felt."  It  is  much  diminished,  and  in  many  persons 
tendered  invisible,  during  a  deep  inspiration.  **  The  mere  ex- 
i^ce  of  jugular  pulsation  (Dr.  Sibson  observes)  is  anything 
bat  an  indication  of  disease,  either  in  the  pulmonary  valves,  or 
elsewhere."  ^^In  those  diseases  (he  adds)  where  the  flow  of 
blood  through  the  lungs  and  heart  is  impeded,  the  jugular  veins 
contain  more  blood,  and  their  pulsations  are  more  visible  than 
in  health ;  but  where  the  impediment  is  extreme,  the  veins  are 
in  a  state  of  constant  distension,  and  no  pulsation  is  visible." 

Pulsation  of  the  jugular  veins  is  present  in  every  case  in 
which  the  tricuspid  valve  imperfectly  closes  the  right  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice,  and  free  regurgitation  occurs  at  each  ven- 
tricular systole,  provided  the  walls  of  the  right  ventricle  are  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  communicate  a  backward  impulse  to  the  current 
<^  blood  which  descends  by  the  jugular  veins.  Hence  it  is  almost 
always  observed  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right  cavi- 
ties of  the  heart.  Pressure  upon  the  vessel  between  the  site  of 
&e  pulsation  and  the  heart  is  always  sufficient  to  stop  it. 

The  cause  of  jugular  pulsation  was  first  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained by  MM.  Bertin  and  Bouillaud — viz.>  that  it  depends 
^pon  reguigitadon  into  the  great  veins  during  the  contraction  of 
^  right  ventricle ;  and  this  theory  of  its  cause  has  been  almost 
^venally  adopted.  Dr.  Hope,  however,  supposed  that  it  might 
have  its  cause  in  the  recoil  of  the  tricuspid  valve  upon  the  blood, 
when  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  contracted  with  increased  force, 
^  that  the  colimm  of  blood  descending  into  the  ventricle  would 
be  repelled  with  sufficient  force  to  propagate  its  impulse  as  far 
back  as  the  jugular  veins.  From  the  explanation  which  has 
been  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the  curtains  of  the  auriculo- 
^entricular  valves  close  their  respective  orifices,  it  would  appear 
^  jugular  pulsation  could  scarcely  be  produced  in  this  way. 
^y  regurgitation  is  permitted  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  so  fre- 
quently, as  well  as  the  exact  manner  in  which  it  occurs,  have 
been  already  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  "  safety-valve  function 
^the  tricuspid  valve." 

I 
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FBEMIBSEMENT  CAT  AIRE. 

Another  sign  wUch  is  recognised  only  by  the  application  of 
the  hand  is  the  *^  fremissement  cataire"  of  Laennec»  the  **  purring 
tremor"  of  English  writers,  the  ^'  frottement  fremissement  on  vi- 
bratile"  of  Gendrin ;  named  so  by  Laennec,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  peculiar  sensation  experienced  if  the  hand  is  hdd  upon 
the  back  of  a  cat  when  the  animal  is  making  the  peculiar  purring 
sound  which  it  does  when  pleased ;  and  compared  by  M.  Bouil- 
laud  to  the  thrill  felt  on  placing  the  hand  upon  the  larynx  of  ft 
person  singing.  It  is  a  peculiar  thrill,  or  vibratory  sensation, 
very  easily  recognised,  sometimes  perceptible  on  very  slight  pres- 
sure sometimes  requiring  a  stronger  pressure  in  order  to  be  felt, 
and  communicated  equally  by  the  large  arteries  as  by  the  heart. 

This  phenomenon  had  been  recognised  as  a  sign  of  cardiac 
disease  previous  to  the  discovery  of  auscultation.  Corvisart,  speak- 
ing of  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  observes — **  Among  the  symptoms  of  this  affection  there 
is  a  peculiar  confused  sensation,  difficult  to  describe,  felt  by  the 
hand  applied  to  the  prsscordial  region."  He  supposed  it  to  indicate 
a  contracted  state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  causing  an  impediment  to 
the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ven- 
tricle. Bums  evidently  alludes  to  this  phenomenon  when  he 
speaks  of  a  *^  jarring  motion  accompanying  the  pulsation  of  the 
heart ;"  and,  as  he  noticed  it  in  several  cases  where,  on  a  post- 
mortem examination,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium 
were  adherent,  he  attributed  it  to  this  lesion. 

Fremissement  cataire  is  not  limited  to  the  heart,  but  is  per- 
ceptible also  in  the  large  arteries,  and  in  aneurism,  pardcularly 
in  varicose  aneurism,  in  which  it  is  better  marked  than  in  the 
heart.  It  is  felt  over  the  large  arteries  when  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  these  vessels  is  extensively  diseased,  as  well  as  in  cases 
where  no  morbid  alteration  of  the  parts  exists ;  and  its  cause,  or 
the  mechanism  by  which  it  is  produced,  do  not  seem  to  have 
ever  been  fiiUy  explained.  Laennec*  observes — ^*  It  would  seem 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  a  phenomenon  so  marked  as  fremisse- 
ment cataire  would  be  easily  discovered.  I  confess,  however, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  pains  which  I  have  taken  in  this  re- 

*  Aatcaltation  Mediate,  torn.  ii. 
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specty  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  reason."  *^  It 
appears  to  me  (he  adds)  extremely  probable  that  it  is  owing  to 
8ome  peculiar  modification  of  innervation."  M.  Bouillaud,*  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  work  on  the  heart,  expresses  himself  in  some- 
what similar  terms :  **  What  are  the  other  causes  capable  of  pro- 
ducing this  phenomenon,  I  am  ignorant.  It  appears  to  me  that 
there  is  a  certain  condition  of  the  bloody  as  well  as  of  the  parietes 
of  the  heart  and  arteries,  which  favours  its  production.  But  in 
spite  of  the  assiduous  researches  to  which  I  have  devoted  myself 
on  the  subject,  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine  properly  all 
these  conditions/' 

Circumstances  under  which  Fremissemeni  Cataire  occurs. — In 

every  instance  in  which  firemissement  cataire  is  perceived,  a  murmur 

of  some  kind  is  audible  on  auscultation,  which  is  generally  blowing, 

sometimes  rough  or  harsh.     It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  cause 

which  produces  the  latter  is  connected  with  that  which  gives  rise 

to  the  former;  but,  as  fremissement  cataire  is  not  felt  in  every 

ease  in  which  an  abnormal  sound  is  heard,  it  is  obvious  that  there 

must  be  something  superadded  when  the  latter  is  felt  to  allow  of 

this  peculiar  sensation  being  communicated  to  the  hand. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  heart  in  which  this  phenomenon 
is  most  generally  perceptible  is  where  the  left  auriculo-ventricular 
^^  permits  regurgitation,  and  the  ventricle  is  at  the  same  time 
kypertrophied  and  dilated ;  it  has  occasionally  also  been  noticed 
in  cases  (^disease  of  the  aortic  valves  with  considerable  contraction 
of  the  orifice,  but  this  is  rare.  The  morbid  conditions  in  which  it 
u^  in  the  arteries,  are  where  the  aortic  valves  permit  fi:ee  regur- 
ptnion,  or  where  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  dilated,  its  lining  mem- 
I'MQe  rough  and  irregular  bom  adventitious  deposit,  and  the  large 
^6>Bels  which  come  off  from  its  arch  are  likewise  dilated  ;  where 
^  aneorismal  sac  springs  firom  a  large  artery,  where  a  fi^e  com- 
nniiication  exists  between  a  vein  and  artery,  as  in  varicose  aneu- 
'i^ ;  or,  finally,  where  the  blood  is  altered,  its  viscidity  diminished, 
^te  watery  parts  increased,  and  the  vessels  are  in  an  unfilled  state. 
Two  or  more  of  the  foregoing  states  may  be  combined,  by 
wnich  the  thrill  will  be  increased.  Thus  dilatation  of  the  arch  of 
^  aorta  may  be  combined  with  disease  of  its  lining  membrane, 
^  both  may  be  associated  with  a  state  of  the  aortic  valves  pcr- 

*  Trait€  dea  Maladies  da  Coenr,  torn.  i. 
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mitting  regurgitation ;  or  dilatation  of  the  large  arteries,  or  rq 
gitant  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart,  may  be  combined  wi 
state  of  anaemia  and  alteration  of  the  blood. 

Cause  of  Fremissement  Cataire. — In  every  case  in  wl 
fremissement  cataire  is  felt,  whether  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  arte 
or  in  aneurism,  the  cavity  or  the  vessel  is  in  an  unfilled  « 
Thus  in  the  heart  it  becomes  perceptible  when  the  mitral  v 
permits  regurgitation  ;  in  the  large  arteries,  when  the  aortic  va 
are  patent,  when  the  arteries  themselves  are  dilated,  whei 
aneurism  exists,  or  when  a  communication  exists  between  a 
and  artery.  Now  I  consider  this  unfilled  state  of  the  vessels,  c 
bined  with  a  certain  amount  of  force  and  velocity  of  the  cui 
of  blood,  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  phenomenon :  the  t 
or  vibration  communicated  to  the  hand  being  more  marked  ir 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  part  is  rough  or  irregular  from  disc 

For  instance,  we  can  produce  a  fremissement  at  any  time 
large  artery  in  a  healthy  subject  by  making  pressure  upon  it ; 
thrill  is  not  felt  at  the  point  upon  which  the  pressure  is  made, 
between  it  and  the  heart,  but  at  the  distal  side  of  the  poii 
pressure,  and  where  the  vessel  must  necessarily  be  in  an  unf 
state :  a  murmur  is  heard  at  the  point  compressed,  and  both  c 
as  soon  as  the  pressure  is  removed.  We  know,  too,  that  a  tl 
identical  with  fremissement  cataire,  is  felt  in  cases  where  the  1 
and  arteries  are  perfectly  healthy,  but  where  the  vessels  are  i 
unfilled  state,  as  in  anssmia,  depending  upon  hasmorrhage  or  c 
causes. 

A  certain  amount  of  force  and  velocity  of  the  current  of  b 
appears  to  be  likewise  necessary  to  its  full  development ;  bee 
we  find  that  this  phenomenon  diminishes  or  even  disappcai 
diseased  states  of  the  heart,  when  the  action  of  the  organ  bec< 
tranquil,  and  that  it  reappears  again  when  the  heart's  action  if 
cited  by  exercise.  It  disappears  likewise  when  the  action  oi 
heart  becomes  feeble ;  and  ceases  altogether  in  the  last  staj 
valvular  disease,  when  the  circulation  through  the  heart  is  r 
impeded. 

The  jarring  pulse  in  the  radial  artery,  with  which  wc 
fiuniliar  in  cases  of  patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  appears  t 
nothing  more  than  llie  fremissement  cataire  felt  in  an  arte 
small  calibre.     The  thrill  communicated  to  the  finger  is  chara 
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islic  of  an  unfilled  state  of  the  arteries,  and  becomes  perceptible 

ii^lienever  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  imperfectly  close  the 

orifice,  or  when  regurgitation  occurs  into  the  aorta  from  the  large 

arteries  which  come  off  from  its  arch.     The  same  character  of  the 

pulse  is  observed  in  cases  where  profuse  haemorrhage  has  occurred ; 

and  m  a  less  marked  degree  in  cases  of  anaemia  firom  other  causes. 

Fremissement  cataire  is  or  is  not  a  sign  of  organic  disease 

according  to  its  situation ;  thus^  whenever  it  is  felt  in  the  prse- 

cordial  region,  accompanies  die  ventricular  systole,  and  is  well 

marked,  it  indicates  valvular  disease ;  and  the  form  of  valvular 

disease  which  will  be  found  under  such  circumstances  is,  in  the 

great  majority  of  cases,  a  state  of  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  per- 

niitting  regurgitation.     In  the  large  arteries,  on  the  other  hand,  a 

fremissement  may  be  felt,  although  no  organic  disease  of  the  vessel 

exists.    In  some  instances,  this  phenomenon  is  perceptible  when 

the  hand  is  laid  gently  upon  the  parietes :  in  others,  stronger 

pressure  is  required  in  order  to  develop  it.      Thus  in  varicose 

aneurism,  a  thrill  is  communicated  to  the  finger  on  the  slightest 

touch ;  while  in  cases  of  anaemia  some  pressure  upon  the  artery  is 

required  in  order  to  make  it  evident. 

A  peculiar  thrill  or  vibradon  is  occasionally  perceptible  in  the 
^gion  of  the  heart,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  phe- 
nomenon just  described,  and  which  arises  from  the  direct  friction 
<^two  rough  surfaces  during  the  motions  of  the  heart :  here  it  de- 
P^dsupon  friction  between  the  opposed  layers  of  the  pericardium, 
foughened  by  the  deposition  of  lymph ;  the  thrill  has  a  different 
^^Wacter  from  that  of  fremissement  cataire,  and  is  felt  at  a  different 
P^  of  the  praecordial  region.  A  somewhat  similar  feel  is  oc- 
^oaally  experienced  when  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  side  in 
^^  of  pleuritis  or  pleuro-pneumonia  with  false  membranes ;  in 
i>^nchitis,  likewise,  when  the  sonorous  r^Ie  is  loud,  a  sensible 
ablation  is  sometimes  communicated  to  the  hand :  in  the  latter 
^^^fles,  however,  it  accompanies  the  respiratory  movements,  not  the 
*^eart's  action. 

SIGNS  FURNISHED  BT  PERCUSSION. 

The  praecordial  region  includes  the  whole  of  that  portion  of 
^^  chest  beneath  which  the  heart  is  situated  ;  and,  in  a  healthy 
"^^bject  with  a  well-formed  chest,  the  extent  of  surface  in  this 
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region  which  yields  a  dull  sound  on  percussion  is  limited.  "^ 
have  seen  that  the  lungs  are  in  contact  with  the  greater  portaon 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  thorax,  and,  of  course,  wherever  iSt 
are,  the  sound  elicited  by  percussion  will  be  clear.  Where  i 
margin  of  the  opposite  lungs  separates  firom  one  another,  ^ 
anterior  surface  of  the  heart  comes  in  contact  with  the  thora 
walls,  being  only  separated  by  the  pericardium  and  cellular  tias 

The  portion  of  the  heart  uncovered  by  lung  is  very  am 
seldom  exceeding  two  inches  in  any  direction :  it  has  a  triangc 
shape-^the  base  below,  the  apex  above ;  it  consists  of  a  portion 
the  apex  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  of  part  of  the  left  ventri 
near  its  apex,  and  is  seated  on  a  plane  below  the  nipple  and 
fourth  ribs ;  its  base  is  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of  the  sixth  ri' 
its  apex  is  at  the  point  where  the  margins  of  the  opposite  lui 
begin  to  separate  from  one  another,  viz.,  immediately  below 
fourth  rib ;  its  right  boundary  (which  is  constituted  by  the  ti 
edge  of  the  right  lung)  is  nearly  a  vertical  line  through  the  cen 
of  the  sternum ;  its  left  boimdary  (which  is  constituted  by  the  tl 
margin  of  the  left  lung)  is  an  oblique  line  through  the  cartala. 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs. 

This,  then  is  the  only  portion  of  the  heart  which,  in  the  faeall 
subject,  is  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  and  it  is 
only  portion  of  the  prsecordial  region  which  yields  what  can 
termed,  a  dull  sound  on  percussion.  It  is  not,  however,  qt 
correct  to  term  this  a  dull  sotmd ;  it  is  less  dull  than  that  yiek 
by  the  hepatic  region :  the  liver  being  a  solid  organ,  and  the  he 
hollow,  the  sound  elicited  by  percussion  over  the  former  is  m< 
dull  than  over  the  latter.  Indeed^  as  Dr.  Latham*  obsei^ 
<*  percussion  here  conveys  to  the  ear  a  sense  rather  of  less  re 
nance  than  of  positive  dulness."  On  stronger  percussion,  a  c 
ference  in  the  sound  can  be  detected  where  the  thin  margin  of  i 
lungs  covers  the  heart.  The  sound  here  is  intermediate  betw^ 
the  clear  sound  heard  on  percussion  over  the  lungs,  and  tl 
yielded  by  the  part  of  the  prsscordial  region  where  the  heart  is 
contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

In  employing  percussion  in  cases  of  disease,  we  may  comroei 
the  examination  of  the  prsecordial  region  either  above,  below, 
laterally,  we  may  trace  the  sounds  yielded  by  the  lungs  above  a 
upon  each  side  to  this  region ;  or,  commencing  below,  we  m 

*  Lectures  on  DiseaBet  of  the  Heart,  ?ol.  i. 
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txace  the  sounds  from  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  left 
lobe  of  the  liver,  upwards.  The  mode  of  manipulation  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Hope*  is  '^  to  lay  one  finger  over  the  decidedly 
doll  part,  and  another  over  the  slightly  resonant  edge  of  the  lung, 
when  by  striking  the  two  fingers  alternately,  the  arched  line  along 
which  the  organ  lies  in  contact  with  the  walls  may  be  traced  with 
surprising  accuracy,  unless  the  subject  be  remarkable  for  obesity, 
which  obscures  the  resonance."  ''  In  females,  the  mamma  may  be 
poshed  upwards,  which  generally  leaves  the  dull  portion  sufE- 
deady  accessible." 

Auscultatory  Percusswn. — Another  means  of  estimating  the 
size  of  the  heart  has  been  termed  by  Drs.  Camman  and  Clark,  its 
discoverers,  auscultatory  percussionf — ^'  a  solid  cedar  cylinder, 
ix  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  cut  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres,  and  with  an  ear-piece  attached,  is  applied  to  the 
centre  of  the  prsecordial  region  while  the  ear  is  applied  to  the 
other  end,  percussion  is  then  made  by  another  person  firom  the 
pcont  near  where  the  cylinder  is  applied  towards  the  limits  of  the 
lieart  in  every  direction."  ^^  So  long  as  percussion  is  made  over 
the  body  of  the  heart,  a  distinct  sharp  shock  is  felt  directly  in  the 
^>  but,  as  soon  as  the  limits  of  the  heart  are  passed  this  sharp 
^ock  immediately  ceases,  and  that  even  in  passing  from  one  solid 
oigan  to  another  in  contact  with  it,  as  firom  the  heart  to  the  liver." 
**  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  confound  this  shock  with  that  more 
^iffiued  shock  produced  by  striking  the  ribs ;  a  little  practice  will 
^der  the  discrimination  easy."  ^^  To  make  a  practical  illustra- 
^on  of  this  method,  apply  the  solid  stethoscope  over  the  centre  of 
^  pi«ecc»:dia,  and  percuss  upward  just  outride  the  origin  of  the 
^^  until  the  sharp  shock  abruptly  ceases — mark  the  spot,  then 
P^cuss  downward  until  the  shock  again  ceases — ^mark  this  spot  also ; 
connect  the  two  points  by  a  vertical  line ;  this  will  give  the  vertical 
^^eter,  and  so  with  the  rest."  By  this  mod^  of  measurement, 
^  mean  diameter  of  the  healthy  adult  heart  was  found  to  be  as 
'ollows,  in  inches  and  lines — 


Malt. 

Female. 

Vertical  duuneter 

4       0  lioea 

3       7  lines. 

TrantTene 

.44. 

4       1 

Right  oblique 

.     4     10 

4     10 

Left  oblique 

.     3     10 

3       7 

*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  4th  edition, 
t  Swett*s  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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Alterations  in  the  extent  and  degree  of  the  Hearts  superficial 
dtdness. — The  extent  of  sur&ce  in  the  prsscordial  region  which 
yields  a  duller  sound  than  natural  on  percussion,  is  seldom  di- 
minished, owing  to  diseased  states  of  the  heart ;  but  it  is  very  often 
enlarged,  while  the  degree  of  dulness  is  not  unfrequently  at  the 
same  time  increased.  The  space  will  be  diminished  if  the  heart 
is  congenitally  smaller  than  natural,  or  if  the  lungs  are  largely 
developed ;  and  it  will  disappear  if  the  anterior  margin  of  botb 
lungs  is  emphysematous,  and  their  edges  meet  in  front  of  tbt 
organ.  As  the  heart,  however,  is  generally  enlarged  under  th^ 
latter  circumstances,  a  portion  of  its  anterior  surface  will  still  coum 
in  contact  with  the  parietes,  but  the  space  which  yields  the  dul 
sound  will  be  on  a  plane  somewhat  lower  than  natural. 

The  rejgion  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness  will  be  increase^ 
whenever  the  heart  is  enlarged,  or  whenever  fluid  to  any  amoun 
is  efiused  into  the  sac  of  the  pericardium.  Thus,  if  the  walls  c 
the  ventricles  are  hypertrophied,  or  if  their  cavities  are  dilatec 
a  dull  sound  will  be  elicited  by  percussion  over  a  wider  surfaces 
and  the  extent  of  this  surface  will  be,  in  some  degree,  a  measua 
of  the  increased  size  which  the  organ  has  attained :  the  enlarges 
W  pulu^  »ia.  .be  lung..  J,  l„g=r  portion  of  i.  cS^ 
contact  with  the  parietes.  When  the  two  foregoing  conditioa 
are  combined,  the  heart  attains  the  largest  size  that  it  is  capabl 
of,  and  the  prsecordial  region  may  yield  a  dull  sound  over  asquas 
sur&ce  of  from  two  to  six  inches.  When  the  hypertrophy  preda 
minates  over  the  dilatation,  the  space  which  yields  a  dull  sound  : 
wider  from  above  downwards ;  when  dilatation  predominates  ov9 
the  hypertrophy,  the  region  in  which  a  dull  sound  is  yielded 
wider  transversely.  In  pericardial  effusion  a  larger  surface  thff 
natural  in  the  prsecordial  region  yields  a  dull  sound,  while  tt 
degree  of  dulness  is  more  pronounced,  and  the  sensation  of  resisi 
ance  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  former  case. 

When  a  dull  sound  is  elicited  by  percussion  over  an  extensi^ 
surface  in  tlie  prsecordial  region,  the  situation  in  which  it  is  mot" 
marked,  and  the  amount  or  degree  of  dulness,  will  be  a  guide  m 
to  its  cause.  When  it  depends  upon  enlargement  of  the  heart,  tt 
site  of  the  dulness  is  lower  down,  and  more  to  the  left  side  thstf 
when  it  depends  upon  liquid  effused  into  the  sac  of  the  per= 
cardium.     As  the  pericardial  sac  extends  upwards  to  a  level  wi^ 
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^'^  ardeolation  of  the  second  rib  on  the  left  side  with  the  sternum, 
And  sometimes,  as  I  have  found  to  be  the  case,  as  high  as  the  first 
nb^  if^  lai^  amount  of  fluid  is  contained  in  this  sac  a  dull  sound 
be  elicited  by  percussion  as  high  as  this  point;  while  the 
of  dulneas  on  percussion  over  a  fluid  is  always  much  more 
than  over  the  heart  itself,  and  the  resistance  to  the  flnger 
In  addition,  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  other  symptoms  have  set  in,  will  generally  enable 
in  to  disdnguish  enlargement  of  the  heart  from  pericardial  efiusion. 
It  18  said  that  hypertrophy  may  be  distinguished  from  simple  dila- 
te&Ni  of  the  ventricles  by  the  degree  of  resistance  being  greater  in 
die  fijnner  than  the  latter;  but  there  are  other  and  better  signs  by 
which  theae  conditions  of  the  heart  may  be  distinguished. 

The  results  furnished  by  percussion  are,  however,  sometimes 
dcmbtfiil ;  for  instance,  when  the  margins  of  the  lungs  are  emphy- 
and  approach  each  other  in  the  precordial  region,  a 
instwid  of  a  dull  sound  will  be  yielded  in  the  natural  situation 
oT  the  heart's  superficial  dulness.     When  the  lungs  are  solidified, 
as  the  result  of  pneumonia  or  of  tubercular  infiltration,  or 
uqr  other  cause,  a  dull  sound  will  be  yielded  upon  each  side 
the  heart  over  a  considerable  surface.      When  the  heart  is  dis- 
owing  to  liquid  efltision  into  either  pleura,  or  to  some 
n^CHtlnd  growth  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  region  of  the 
;'s  superficial  dulness  will  be  altered. 

Comdusians  respecting  percussion  of  the  PrcBcordial  Region : 

1.  The  region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness,  in  the  healthy 
ult  subject,  does  not  exceed  two  inches  in  any  direction. 

2.  This  space  has  a  triangular  shape,  the  apex  immediately 
the  fourth  ribs,  its  base  on  a  line  with  the  cartilage  of  the 
ribs;   its  right  margin  a  nearly  vertical  line  through  the 

ntre  of  the  sternum,  its  left  margin  an  oblique  line  from  the 
*c>Tirth  stcmo-costal  articulation  through  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth 
^^Kid  sixth  left  ribs. 

3.  The  sound  elicited  by  percussion  here  is  not  absolutely 
^oll  except  about  the  centre  of  this  space. 

4.  The  region  of  the  heart's  deep-seated  dulness  in  the  healthy 
^olt  subject,  extends  transversely  from  the  left  nipple  to  a  little 
^  the  right  of  the  sternum,  and  vertically  from  the  tliird  to  the 
siithribs. 
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5.  The  re^on  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness  may  be  c 
minished,  or  it  may  be  increased,  or  the  degree  of  dulness  mi 
become  more  marked,  owing  to  disease.  It  is  muck  more  fr 
quently  increased  than  diminished. 

6.  It  will  be  diminished  if  the  heart  is  atrophied  or  congenitall; 
small,  or  the  lungs  are  large  and  overlap  the  organ  ;  and  it  ma; 
disappear  if  the  anterior  margin  of  both  lungs  is  emphysematous. 

7.  It  will  be  increased  whenever  the  ventricles  are  hyper 
trophied,  or  their  cavities  are  dilated,  or  when  fluid  is  contained  ii 
the  pericardial  sac. 

8.  The  region  of  the  heart's  deep-seated  dulness  will  be  in 
creased  if  the  pulmonary  tissue  around  is  condensed  or  solidified 
or,  from  the  presence  of  a  morbid  deposit  in  this  situation ;  and  i 
may  be  altered  by  liquid  efiusion  into  either  pleura,  or  by  tb 
growth  of  intro-thoracic  tumours. 

9.  The  seat  of  the  diminished  resonance  extends  higher  W[ 
and  is  more  extensive  from  above  downwards,  and  laterally,  whei 
much  fluid  is  contained  in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  than  wfaei 
hypertrophy  or  dilatation  of  the  heart  exists. 

10.  The  degree  of  dulness  is  always  much  more  pronounced 
and  the  resistance  to  the  finger  is  greater  when  fluid  is  container 
in  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  than  when  the  heart  is  enlarged. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

81658  FUENI8HED  BT  AUSCULTATION. -ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEART— ABNORMAL  SOUNDS.— PERICARDIAL  AND  ENDO- 
CA&DUlL  murmurs.— arterial  and  venous  MURBfURS. 

Auscultation,  like  percussion,  may  be  either  immediate  or 
Biediate.  Although  immediate  auscultation  is  preferred  by  some, 
Aere  are  several  objections  to  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  females  it 
v  indelicate ;  in  dirty  persons  it  is  disagreeable ;  while  in  con- 
tigious  diseases  it  is  not  without  risk :  besides,  there  are  some 
Dtoations  in  which  either  the  ear  cannot  be  applied,  or  in  which 
the  stethoscope  is  much  more  convenient.  In  examining  the 
Precordial  region  in  cases  of  valvular  disease,  or  where  there  is  a 
^Qspicion  of  it,  mediate  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  immediate 
toscoltation :  indeed,  the  exact  situation,  or  the  limits  of  an  ab- 
'onnal  sound,  can  in  the  majority  of  cases  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
^uied  only  by  the  assistance  of  the  stethoscope. 

As  the  sounds  heard  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  heart  must  be  the 
^dard  of  comparison  in  judging  abnormal  sounds,  it  is  necessary 
^  be  familiar  with  them  before  commencing  the  examination  of 
ises  of  disease :  yet  this  is  a  mlitter  too  frequently  overlooked  by 
^e  student.  He  begins  by  examining  the  cases  of  disease  which 
>nie  under  his  observation  in  hospital,  without,  perhaps,  any  pre- 
U>ii8  knowledge  of  the  normal  soimds.  Now  it  is  scarcely  nece^ 
^  to  say,  that,  unless  the  character,  duration,  intensity,  and 
Aer  qualities  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  are  known,  the 
^dent  is  not  in  a  condition  to  appreciate  the  numerous  modifi- 
Uions  or  alterations  which  these  sounds  undergo  in  disease.  It 
'Odld,  in  £ict,  be  almost  as  absurd  to  commence  the  study  of 
f^tomy  by  entering  at  once  on  pathology,  without  any  knowledge 
^  the  healthy  appearance  of  tiie  organs,  as  to  commence  the 
^tice  of  auscultation  by  examining  cases  of  disease. 
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In  cases  where  the  heart  is  diseased,  or  suspected  to  be  so,  it 
is  often  advisable,  before  concluding  the  examination,  to  make  the 
patient  walk  quickly  up  and  down  stairs,  or  backward  and  forwsid 
in  the  room,  with  the  view  of  accelerating  the  circulation  and  in- 
creasing the  heart's  action — hj  which,  abnormal  sounds  will  be 
often  rendered  more  evident,  or  a  murmur  which  was  inaudible 
previously  may  become  distinct.  Thus,  a  musical  murmur  ifl 
sometimes  audible,  only  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  increased 
by  exercise,  a  simple  bruit  de  soufflet  replacing  it  as  the  circulation 
becomes  tranquil.  When  a  murmur,  which  was  inaudible  as  lon{ 
as  the  circulation  was  tranquil,  becomes  evident  when  the  hearfi 
action  is  increased,  it  is  highly  probable  that  there  is,  as  Dr 
Latham*  observes,  ^'  a  mechanical  obstacle  at  an  orifice  of  th 
heart,  but  that  it  is  of  small  amount,  not  enough  to  cause  the  xe 
quisite  degree  of  vibration  when  the  current  of  the  blood  is  sbi 
and  undisturbed,  but  quite  enough  when  it  is  more  rapid  au 
forcible." 

Again,  in  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  patient  ii 
the  sitting  or  erect  as  well  as  in  the  recumbent  position,  or  to  maki 
him  lean  forwards.  Thus,  in  a  case  of  pericarditis,  under  m] 
care  in  hospital,  the  friction-sound  at  one  period  became  neail; 
inaudible  in  the  recumbent  posture,  although  sufficiently  eviden 
in  the  sitting  posture,  and  still  more  so  when  the  patient  leaner 
forward.  Or  the  friction-sound  may  diminish  in  intensity  in  tb 
sitting  posture,  and  become  well  marked  in  the  recumbent  position 
obviously  depending  on  the  difference  of  the  situation  in  whic 
lymph  is  deposited.  It  may,  in  addition,  be  sometimes  necessar 
to  make  the  patient  hold  his  breath,  for  a  few  seconds,  during  tli 
examination,  particularly  if  a  murmur  is  not  well  marked  or  tl 
sonorous  or  sibilant  ritles  of  bronchitis  are  loud.  Lastly,  if  ao 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  distinguishing  between  tb 
first  and  the  second  sound,  or  in  determining  to  which  a  murmi 
should  be  referred,  the  finger  ought  to  be  kept  on  the  radial  pub 
or,  better  still,  upon  the  carotid  artery,  during  the  examination 
and  the  stethoscope  should  be  applied  on  the  right  side  of  tl 
sternum,  and  the  sounds  of  the  right  cavities  traced  towai'ds  tb 
left  side. 

Laennec  has  made  the  remark,  that  when  a  portion  of  lung : 

*  Lectures  on  DlBeases  of  the  Heart,  vol.  i. 
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interposed  between  an  enlarged  heart  and  the  parietes  of  the  chest, 
the  impulse  of  the  organ,  by  compressing  the  lung  and  expelling 
the  air  from  it,  may  give  rise  to  an  abnormal  sound  resembling 
some  of  those  heard  in  disease  of  the  heart.  *'  A  strong  impulse 
of  the  heart  on  a  portion  of  lung  may  (Dr.  Williams*  observes) 
fordbly  press  the  air  from  it ;  and,  if  there  happen  to  be  any 
partial  obstruction  or  mucus  in  its  tubes,  a  short  sibilant  or  mucous 
ihoncus  may  accompany  each  beat."  "  The  character  of  these 
additions,  and  the  circumstance  that  they  accompany  the  breathing 
abo,  and  are  more  or  less  diminished  by  holding  the  breath,  or  by 
posture  altering  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  beats  on  the  lung, 
maj  serve  to  distinguish  them  from  the  true  cardiac  sounds." 

Again,  it  sometimes  happens  that,  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
phthisis,  each  impulse  of  the  heart  is  accompanied  by  a  tinkling 
sound,  resembling  the  tintement  metallique.  This  occurs  in  cases 
in  which  a  large  tubercular  cavity,  containing  a  certain  amount  of 
fluid,  occupies  the  greater  portion  of  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left 
InngjitB  lower  lobe  being  at  the  same  time  solidified  by  tubercular 
depoeition,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  strong.  The  sound  here 
loay  accompany  both  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  the  respiratory 
movements.  In  a  case  which  was  in  hospital  some  time  since 
(where  this  abnormal  sound  was  sufEciently  loud  to  be  audible 
without  applying  the  stethoscope,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
pUientfs  bed),  it  accompanied  only  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  not 
^  respiradon,  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the  patient  was 
^er  observation. 

In  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  its  valves,  or  orifices,  the  sounds 
^  Tarioualy  modified  or  altered.  Thus,  in  some  instances,  their 
intennty  is  greater  or  less  than  natural ;  in  others  their  character 
^  tone  is  altered ;  and  in  others  their  duration  is  affected.  Some- 
™e8  the  extent  of  surface  over  which  they  are  heard  is  increased 
or  diminished,  or  they  may  become  more  frequent,  sometimes  less 
^nent  than  natural ;  or  their  rhythm  may  be  variously  disturbed. 
I^y,  and  in  a  very  numerous  class  of  cases,  new  sounds  are 
^Peradded  which  either  accompany  the  normal  sounds  or  take 
*«ir  place. 

Alterations  in  the  intensity  and  tone  of  the  Sounds  of  the 
Beart. — The  intensity  of  the  heart's  sounds  varies  in  different  in- 

*  On  Diseasea  of  the  Chest. 
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dividualsy  and  under  different  circumstances :  varieties  are  Hkeime 
met  with  in  the  character  of  its  sounds,  some  of  which  are  observed 
in  cases  of  disease,  while  others  occur  independently  of  any  mozUd 
change  in  the  heart.  Thus,  in  persons  in  whom  the  parietes  of 
the  diorax  are  loaded  with  much  fat,  or  where  these  parts  aie 
oedematous — ^in  muscular  subjects  in  whom  the  chest  is  larg^ 
developed,  and  whose  lungs  are  ample*  the  sounds  of  the  hesit 
have  less  intensity  than  in  individuals  in  whom  the  chest  is  nanow 
or  deformed,  in  whom  its  coverings  are  thin,  or  in  whom  the  csr- 
tilages  of  the  ribs  are  ossified.  Whenever,  likewise,  the  eneigj 
of  the  heart's  action  is  increased,  the  sounds  as  a  general  mk 
become  loud.  Thus,  in  nervous  and  hysterical  subjects;  in  pal- 
pitation fix>m  any  cause — under  the  influence  of  mental  emotion, 
or  after  exercise — its  sounds  become  more  intense  than  natunL 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  energy  of  the  heart's  action  is 
lessened  from  any  cause,  the  intensity  of  the  sounds  will  be 
diminished. 

The  intensity  or  the  tone  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  is  fie- 
quently  modified  by  disease ;  but  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
the  first  than  to  the  second  sound :  thus,  when  the  walls  of  the 
ventricles  are  hypertrophied,  the  first  sound  becomes  duller  than 
natural ;  when  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles  is  dilated,  the  first  sound 
becomes  clearer  than  natural ;  when  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are 
attenuated,  combined  with  dilatation  of  their  cavities,  the  first 
sound  somewhat  resembles  the  normal  second  sound,  while  the 
second  sound  is  feeble ;  when  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  ii 
flabby  or  softened,  both  sounds  become  more  feeble  and  obscure, 
besides  undergoing  other  changes  afterwards  to  be  mentioned.  Ii 
the  advanced  stage  of  fever  accompanied  by  considerable  debility. 
the  soimds  of  the  heart  sometimes  become  extremely  feeble 
during  the  state  of  syncope,  also,  its  sounds  are  indistinct,  and  th< 
second  sound  is  often  inaudible.  In  dilatation  combined  wid 
some  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  both  sounds  are  loud ;  when, 
however,  the  hypertrophy  predominates  over  the  dilatation,  anc 
this  diseased  state  has  arrived  at  an  extreme  degree,  both  sounds 
but  particularly  the  first,  become  obscure. 

Clearness  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  very  generally  con 
sidered  to  be  an  indication  of  dilatation  of  the  ventricles ;  this, 
however,  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation,  for  this  character  o 
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tbe  fiist  sound  is  observed  nrhen  neither  dilatation  or  hypertrophy 
are  present ;  thus,  if  the  stomach  is  much  distended  with  flatus 
the  sounds  might  become  clearer  and  louder  than  natural.  Dr. 
Clendiiming*  says  he  has  found  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  to  be 
abnormally  short,  shrill,  and  clear,  approaching  the  character  of 
the  second  in  numberless  instances,  in  hearts  proved  post-mortem 
to  be  much  and  even  enormously  hypertrophied.  According  to 
bim,  <*  a  short,  clear,  systolic  sound  indicates  not  so  much  any 
particular  anatomical  state  of  the  heart,  but  rather  a  defective 
djnamic  condition ;  that  it  indicates,  in  a  word,  not  attentiation 
of  the  parietes,  but  merely  debility"  M.  Piorry,  likewise,  attri- 
butes little  importance  to  difference  in  the  clearness  of  tone  of  the 
sounds,  as  a  sign  of  hypertrophy,  or  dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 
He  says,  he  has  ^'  frequently  found  the  parietes  thickened  when 
the  sound  was  clear,  and  vice  versa,  and  the  tone  frequently  varies 
in  the  same  person  if  subject  to  palpitation."  He  attributes 
deamess  of  tone  to  the  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the  cavity, 
the  sound  being  clearest  when  the  heart  is  most  empty,  yet  is 
<^tracting  with  energy,  as  in  palpitation. 

JUeratians  in  the  duration  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. — ^The 

"(Hmds  of  the  heart  are  modified  or  altered  in  their  duration,  as 

^dl  as  in  their  intensity,  in  some  diseased  states  of  the  organ. 

Thus,  in  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricles,  the  first  sound 

^  more  prolonged  than  natural ;  in  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  the 

fiiBt  sound  is  shorter  than  natural.     ^^  The  transition  of  a  thick 

^xisde  &om  slack  to  tight  can  never  be  so  complete  and  sudden 

(Dr.  Williams!  observes)  as  that  of  a  thin  one ;  where  there  are 

^liMuiy  fibres,  they  cloak  and  muffle  each  other's  vibrations,  hence 

the  first  sound  is  dull  and  prolonged ;  a  thin  ventricle,  for  the 

^iBBe  reason,  will  give  a  louder  and  sharper  sound."    But  if  a  thick 

^tricle  takes  a  longer  time  to  contract  upon  its  contents  than  a 

via  ventricle,  the  blood  must  obviously  pass  out  of  the  cavity 

iQore  slowly  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter ;  and  as  soimd  appears 

^  be  produced  during  the  entire  period  that  the  blood  is  being 

transmitted  fix>m  the  ventricle,  the  first  sound  must  necessarily  be 

Ponged  in  this  diseased  state. 

AUeratunu  in  the  limits  within  which  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart 
^  (Kudiible* — The  extent  of  surface  over  which  the  sounds  of  the 

*  CfooniaB  Leetnret,  Mtdieat  Gazette,  toL  xzt.    f  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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heart  are  audible  on  auscultation,  in  the  healthy  and  well-form 
chest,  ts  not  great,  being  pretty  nearly  limited  to  the  prsoord 
region ;  and  as  the  stethoscope  is  moved  from  this  part,  they  becoi 
more  and  more  indistinct.  There  is,  however,  considerable  i 
fcrence  in  this  respect  in  different  subjects ;  in  individuals  whi 
chest  is  covered  with  much  fat,  and  in  whom  the  impulse  is  slif 
or  hardly  perceptible,  the  sounds  are  more  limited ;  while  in  tl 
subjects,  in  children  and  females,  in  individuals  whose  chest 
contracted  or  deformed,  and  in  nervous  subjects,  the  sounds  t 
audible  over  a  wider  area.  The  sounds  produced  at  the  ri{ 
side  of  the  heart  are  more  perceptible  upon  the  right  side  of  1 
prsecordial  region,  while  those  produced  in  the  left  cavities  i 
more  distinct  at  the  left  side  of  this  region.  When  the  sternum 
short  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  usually  audible  in  the  epigast 
region. 

In  several  diseased  states  of  the  heart  or  limgs,  the  soui 
become  audible  over  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  surface  of  1 
chesty  and  sometimes,  in  addition^  in  the  lateral  and  poster 
regions  upon  both  sides :  while  in  other  morbid  states  the  som 
are  very  obscure,  even  in  the  prsecordial  region.  Whenever  1 
intensity  of  the  sounds  is  increased,  or  whenever  the  heart  itsell 
enlarged,  its  sounds,  as  might  be  expected,  are  audible  beyo 
their  normal  limits,  provided  the  circulation  through  the  heart  a 
lungs  continues  free ;  hence  in  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and 
dilatation  combined  with  hypertrophy,  the  sounds  are  widely  i 
fused.  In  palpitation  from  any  cause,  particularly  in  ansm 
nervous,  and  hysterical  individuals,  the  sounds  of  the  heart  will 
heard  over  great  part  of  the  anteiior  sur&ce  of  the  chest,  partii 
larly  if  the  subject  is  emaciated. 

The  sounds  of  the  heart,  however,  frequently  become  audi 
on  auscultation  beyond  their  normal  limits,  even  over  the  grei 
portion  of  the  chest,  independent  of  any  alteration  of  the  he 
This  happens  whenever  the  density  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is 
creased,  by  which  its  power  of  conducting  sound  is  augment 
hence,  in  solidification  of  the  lungs  from  hepatization,  from  tul 
cular  deposition,  or  from  any  other  cause,  the  sounds  of  the  h< 
will  be  audible  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  their  nati 
limits,  and  this  very  extension  of  the  heart's  sounds  become 
useful  sign  in  these  diseases  of  the  lungs.     In  displacement  of 
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heart  the  dtuation  at  which  the  sounds  are  heard  will  be  of  course 
altered ;  but,  as  the  seat  of  the  impulse  is  likewise  changed  in  such 
cases,  it  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  A  large  amount  of  fluid  in 
the  pericardium  might  prevent  the  sounds  of  the  heart  from  reaching 
the  ear ;  but  there  are  other  signs  by  which  this  diseased  state  may 
be  more  readily  diagnosed. 

Alteratunu  m  the  frequency  of  the  Sounds  of  the  Heart. — 
The  sounds  of  the  heart  may  be  more  frequent  than  natural,  or 
they  may  become  slower  than  natural,  or  they  may  be  intermittent 
(HT  irregular.  They  are  more  frequent  than  natural  in  all  inflam- 
matory affections  of  the  heart  or  its  coverings,  as  well  as  in  nu- 
merous diseases  of  other  parts,  in  states  of  debility,  in  cases  of 
uusmia,  and  generally  whenever  palpitation  arises,  whatever  be 
its  cause.  The  heart's  soimds  much  less  frequently  become  slower 
than  natural ;  when  they  do,  the  cause  lies  more  frequently  in 
disease  of  the  nervous  centres  than  of  the  heart  Fatty  degeneration 
<^the  heart  appears  to  be  the  only  diseased  state  ever  accompanied 
by  diminution  in  the  firequency  of  the  heart's  action.  In  hyper- 
ttophy  of  the  ventricles  the  heart's  action  is  said  to  be  sometimes 
dower  than  natural,  it  is  not,  however,  an  ordinary  occurrence, 
because,  although  the  first  sound  is  more  prolonged  than  natural, 
^  interval  of  repose  is  usually  shortened  in  proportion.  Dr. 
Willis*  observes  that,  when  considerable  contraction  of  the  aortic 
^"inS^  exists,  the  pulse  becomes  much  slower  than  natural: 
"here  the  ventricle,  engaged  in  squeezing  its  charge  through  a 
hole  little  or  no  larger  than  a  goose>quill,  perhaps,  has  been  found 
ooQtracting  with  no  greater  frequency  than  twenty-five,  twenty, 
^  even  sixteen  times  in  a  minute."  It  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice  can  render  the  action  of  the 
beait  slow,  although  it  must,  no  doubt,  considerably  diminish  the 
*>i(oant  of  blood  transmitted  at  each  systole  of  the  ventricle. 

AUeroHons  in  the  Rhythm  of  the  Heart. — In  all  the  cases 
^Uch  we  have  been  hitherto  considering,  whether  the  sounds  of 
^  heart  were  increased  or  diminished  iii  intensity,  whether  they 
^^  more  frequent  or  slower  than  natural,  the  rhythm  of  the 
^^  was  regular ;  the  two  sounds  succeeded  one  another,  and 
^ere  followed  by  an  interval  of  repose,  which  varied  in  length 
*^rding  to  the  duration  of  the  previous  systole,  and  according  to 

*  Medical  Gazette,  vol  1 1842—43. 
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the  rapidity  with  which  the  sounds  succeeded  each  other.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens,  ho  wever,  that  after  a  certain  number  cS  per- 
fectly regular  beats,  a  sudden  pause  or  silence  occurs ;  the  heart's 
action  and  sounds  appear  to  be  arrested  or  suspended  for  a  moment 
and  then  go  on  regularly,  as  before,  when,  after  a  certain  number 
of  beats,  the  same  phenomenon  is  repeated.  This  constitates  in* 
termittence  or  intermission  of  the  heart's  action ;  and  it  may  occur 
after  every  fourth,  eighth,  or  tenth  beat,  or  at  longer  or  irregular 
intervals.  It  is  occasionly  observed  in  individuals  who  are  other- 
wise in  perfect  health :  but  it  also  occurs  in  diseased  states  of  the 
valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart,  where  either  some  impediment 
exists  to  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood,  or  where  regurgitation  is 
permitted. 

In  the  ordinary  theoiy  of  the  mechanism  of  the  heart's  sounds 
intermission  is  with  difficulty  explained ;  but  if  it  be  admitted 
that  the  sounds  of  the  heart  have  their  cause  in  finction  between 
the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  we  can  eatStj 
understand  how,  in  certain  diseased  states,  so  little  blood  may  be 
expelled  from  the  left  ventricle^  or  it  may  be  propelled  with  so 
little  force,  that  there  is  not  friction  sufficient  to  generate  a  sound, 
or  force  enough  to  produce  an  impulse,  or  to  communicate  a  pubs 
to  the  radial  artery.  We  know  that  the  circulation  may  go  on 
when  the  soimds  of  the  heart  are  scarcely  audible,  and  when  no 
impidse  can  be  felt  in  the  prsecordial  region,  as  in  syncope ;  yet, 
in  such  cases,  the  valves  must  perform  their  functions^  and  the 
muscular  walls  of  the  ventricles  contract  and  dilate. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  every  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  is 
not  sufficiently  strong,  or  the  amount  of  blood  transmitted  by  the 
left  ventricle  is  not  sufficiently  great  to  communicate  an  impulse 
to  the  radial  artery,  and  the  pidse  intermits :  but  on  applying  the 
stethoscope  to  the  prsecordial  region,  the  soimds  are  still  heard, 
although  more  feebly,  and  there  is  no  real  intermission  of  the 
heart's  action.  If  this  should  occur  at  every  second  ventricular 
systole  the  pulse  will  appear  to  be  preter-naturally  slow :  and  this 
probably  is  the  trae  explanation  of  some  of  the  cases  of  slow  puke 
which  have  been  recorded.  The  error  would  have  been  corrected 
by  laying  the  stethoscope  on  the  precordial  region. 

In  certain  diseased  states  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart, 
of  its  valves,  or  orifices,  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  sounds  \mdergoe6 
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Cither  alterationB,  the  relaUve  duration  of  the  sounds  to  the  intervals 

C3f  repoee  ia  altered,  and  the  latter  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

..Alterations  in  the  post-systolic  silence  are  not  easily  recognised, 

lanlesB  the  heart's  action  is  slow ;  alterations  in  the  post-diastolic 

ailence,  or  the  natural  period  of  repose  of  the  heart,  are  more  fre- 

quent^  and  more  easily  distinguished.    A  more  frequent  alteration, 

\iowever,  consists  in  irregularity  of  the  rhythm,  the  double  sound 

of  (he  heart  being  rapidly  repeated  twice  or  thrice,  followed  by 

two  or  three  slower  repetitions  of  the  same  sounds,  some  of  these 

1)^  strong,  others  weak,  particularly  the  second  sound  which 

18  sometimes  imperceptible.  This  is  observed  in  cases  where  the 
wolation  through  the  heart  or  lungs^  or  through  both,  is  impeded, 
and  occurs  in  the  advanced  stage  of  several  diseases  of  the  heart, 
as  in  considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  in  softening  of 
tke  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricles,  in  pericarditis  with  copious 
fiqnid  efiusion ;  or  where  fibrinous  concretions  are  developed  in 
^  cavities  of  the  heart  previous  to  death.  It  is  of  course  a  much 
more  un&vourable  symptom  than  simple  intermission. 

Aberations  m  the  number  of  the  Heart's  Sounds. — Another 
iteration  in  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  soimds,  occasionally  observed 
^  cases  of  disease,  is  where,  instead  of  the  ordinary  double  sound, 
ve  have  a  triple  sound,  each  systolic  sound  being  repeated  twice 
for  one  diastolic,  or  each  diastolic  sound  being  repeated  more  than 
once  for  one  systolic  sound.  In  other  cases  both  the  systolic  and 
^i^stolic  sounds  are  doubled,  and  four  soimds  are  heard  for  one 
^pulse  of  the  heart.  Lastly,  it  sometimes  happens  that  only  one 
Bound  is  audible,  in  place  of  the  ordinary  double  sounds  and  it  is 
^  always  the  second  sound  which  is  absent. 

When  we  hear  a  triple  sound  in  place  of  the  ordinary  double 
"^^  of  the  heart,  it  is  more  frequently  owing  to  a  reduplication 
^  die  qrstolic  than  of  the  diastolic  sound.  This  reduplication  of  the 
y^  loimd  ia  ccmipared  by  M.  Bouillaud  to  the  tattoo  of  the  drum : 
^^  tiso  nsrambles  what  is  called  in  Ireland  ^*the  Kentish  fire." 
^'MMn  the  diastolic  soimd  is  doubled,  the  triple  soimd  closely  re- 
"^bies  the  fi>otBtepa  of  a  cantering  horse  heard  at  some  distance, 
^  which  Dr.  Williams  compared  it. 

This  reduplication  of  the  heart's  sounds  is  seldom  heard  except 
^  Cttea  of  disease,  and,  in  many  instances,  some  abnormal  sound 

19  audible  at  the  same  time.     Sometimes  this  phenomenon  is  only 
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observed  when  the  heart's  action  is  quickened,  and  it  subsides  as 
the  action  of  the  organ  becomes  tranquil.  M.  Bouillaud  is  of 
opinion  that  the  reduplication  of  the  first  sound  is  caused  by  the 
yentricle  contracting  twice  in  succession,  in  consequence  of  its  in- 
ability to  expel  its  contents ;  and  that  the  reduplication  of  the 
second  sound  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  Others  have 
accounted  for  it  by  supposing  a  want  of  synchronism  between  the 
movements  of  the  right  and  left  ventricles.  From  the  manner  in 
which  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  two  ventricles  are  arranged,  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  this  could  occur  in  the  healthy  heart ; 
but  if  the  right  ventricle  is  much  hypertrophied,  and  dilated,  while 
the  left  remains  of  the  normal  size,  such  an  occurrence  is  possible. 
In  two  cases  recently  under  my  care,  where  the  triple  sound  was 
very  well  marked,  (the  reduplication  being  in  the  first  sound), 
and  where  the  opportunity  was  afforded  for  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination, I  found  the  right  ventricle  much  hypertrophied  and 
dilated ;  in  each  forming  the  apex  of  the  heart ;  the  left  ventricle 
was  normal  in  one,  and  slightly  dilated  in  the  other,  but  the  valves 
at  the  left  side  of  the  heart  were  sound,  and  no  murmur  had  beett 
audible  in  either  case. 

An  additional  sound  is  sometimes  produced  by  the  apex  oi 
the  heart  impinging  against  the  inferior  edge  of  the  fifth  left  rib 
during  the  ventricular  systole,  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  witb 
the  phenomenon  just  described. 

ABNORMAL  SOUNDS  DEVELOPED  DURING  THE  HEART'S  ACTION. 

The  sounds  which  either  replace  or  accompany  the  normal 
sounds  of  the  heart,  and  which  are  new,  morbid,  or  abnormal 
sounds,  were  first  named  murmurs  by  Dr.  Forbes,  and  this  term 
has  been  very  generally  adopted  since.  They  present  diffeieni 
characters  in  different  cases  of  disease,  being  sometimes  blowing, 
sometimes  resembling  rather  the  sounds  of  sawing,  filing,  graiing 
whistling,  &c. :  and  this  circumstance  has  been  deemed  by  somi 
writers  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the  ground  of  their  classi 
fication,  and  they  have  been  divided  into  the  '*  sounds  of  blovring,' 
and  "  sounds  of  fiiction ;"  but,  as  in  every  instance,  they  are  th< 
result  offriction,  generally  between  a  liquid  and  a  solid,  sometime 
between  two  solids,  they  would  be  more  correctly  classified  ac 
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tfx>rding  to  their  seat.  Thus,  sometimes  they  have  their  seat 
exterior  to  the  heart,  and  between  the  opposed  serous  surfaces  of 
-she  pericardium :  these  are  the  pericardial  friction-sounds,  or  the 
j>eripheral  or  ezocardial  murmurs.  Sometimes  they  have  their 
^eat  within  the  heart,  and  at  the  orifices  of  the  ventricles :  these 
^ae  the  endocardial,  or  valvular  murmurs.  Sometimes,  again,  they 
luave  their  seat  in  the  large  arteries ;  at  others,  in  certain  veins : 
the  former  are  the  arterial,  the  latter  the  venous  murmurs. 

These  abnormal  sounds  will  be  considered  here  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

1.  The  pericardial  or  exocardial  murmurs,  or  the  peripheral 
(iicdon-sounds ;  which  accompany  the  movements  of  the  heart,  but 
do  not  interfere  with  its  intrinsic  sounds. 

2.  The  endocardial  or  valvular  murmurs,  subdivided  into  the 
syBtolic  and  diastolic,  which  either  take  the  place  of  the  normal 
sounds  of  the  heart,  or  prevent  them  from  being  heard. 

3.  The  arterial  murmurs. 

4.  The  venous  murmurs. 

1  shall  now  describe  these  sounds ;  to  be  appreciated,  however, 
they  must  be  heard ;  no  verbal  description  can  supply  its  place. 

PERICARDIAL  FRICTION- SOUNDS. 

The  abnormal  sounds  which  have  their  seat  between  the  op- 
P^  serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are  termed  attrition 
munnurs,  or  friction-sounds,  from  their  character ;  and  pericardial, 
^ocardial,  or  peripheral  murmurs,  from  their  seat.  Although  all 
^Wnnal  soimds  are  the  result  of  friction,  the  ezocardial  are  best 
^titled  to  the  name,  because  the  friction  here  takes  place  between 
^0  solids ;  in  the  others,  one  of  the  agents  in  the  production  of 
toe  sound  is  a  liquid. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  opposed  serous  sur&ces  of  the  peri- 
^^um  being  exceedingly  smooth,  and  constantly  moist,  glide 
^er  one  another,  during  the  motions  of  the  heart,  without  pro- 
diHang  any  sound,  or,  at  least,  any  which  can  be  detected  by  the 
^  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest.  When,  however,  as  the 
^^t  of  inflammation,  lymph  is  eflused  upon  this  membrane,  and 
^^  opposed  surfaces  become  rough,  unequal,  or  irregular,  friction 
^  a  greater  or  less  degree  takes  place  during  the  movements  of 
the  heart ;   and  this  friction   developes  sound,   which   becomes 
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audible  when  the  stethoscope  is  laid  upon  the  parietes,  and  is  fre- 
quently sufficiently  strong  to  communicate  a  distinct  vibratory 
sensation  to  the  hand,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stokes ;  and  ao^ 
cording  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent  or  feeble,  and  as  *^  the 
lymph  effused  is  small  in  quantity,  partially  deposited,  and  forms 
a  thin,  smooth  layer,  or  is  copious,  hard,  and  irregular,  the  sounds 
will  vary  from  the  slightest  degree  of  rubbing,  to  a  loud,  hanh, 
grating,  or  creaking  sound." 

The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first  called  to  the  friction- 
soimds  of  pericarditis  by  Dr.  Stokes.  M.  Collin,t  it  is  true,  had 
described  the  bruit  de  cuir  neuf,  one  of  Uie  rarest  of  these  sounds, 
and  Broussaist  had  noticed  a  firictionnsound  in  pericarditis  similar 
to  that  of  two  dry  bodies,  like  parchment,  rubbing  against  one 
another ;  but  their  remarks  attracted  no  attention :  it  was  reserved 
for  Dr.  Stokes  to  point  out  the  distinctive  auscultatory  signs  of  tfie 
two  forms  of  pericarditis ;  to  determine  those  which  belong  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease  in  which  the  opposed  sur&ces  of  the  peri- 
cardium are  coated  with  lymph ;  and  to  demonstrate  that  this  form 
of  pericarditis,  which  heretofore  had  been  supposed  to  yield  no 
stethoscopic  signs,  was  really  the  one  in  which  auscultation  is  of 
the  greatest  assistance  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  friction-sounds  of  pericarditis  have  received  various  names. 
They  may  all,  however,  be  included  under  the  following  heads, 
originally  laid  down  by  Dr.  Stokes : 

1.  "  ^  slight  frictiothsoundf  perceptible  only  at  the  very  com- 
mencement and  at  the  termination  of  each  diastole  and  systole  of 
the  heart." 

2.  *^  A  raspinff-sound^  very  similar  indeed  to  that  produced  in 
the  worst  cases  of  ossification  of  the  valves.  In  others  the  sound 
is  similar  to  the  frottement  of  pleurisy,  only  modified  by  the 
action  of  the  heart." 

3.  **  The  sound  resembling  the  creaking  of  new  leather." 
The  slight  friction-soundy  the  "  bruit  de  frdlement"  of  the 

French,  resembles  the  sound  produced  by  rubbing  the  hands 
together,  or  the  rustling  noise  produced  by  crumpling  the  paper  of 
which  bank-notes  are  made  (to  which  M.  Bouilbtud  compares  it), 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Med.  Science,  September,  1833. 

t  Les  DiYeties  M^thodes  d'Ezploration  de  la  Poitrine.    Paris  1824. 

X  Commentaires  dea  Pro|K>Bition8  de  Pathologic,  tome  i.  1829. 
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or  the  rostling  of  gilk ;  or,  when  stronger,  the  crackling  of  parch- 
ment Acooiduig  to  Dr.  Hope,  this  sound  is  produced  by  the 
piesence  of  soft  wet  Ijrmph  upon  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  peri«- 
cardium.  It  appears  probable,  that  when  this  sound  is  alone  heard, 
and  where  all  through  it  preserves  the  same  character,  it  is  due  to 
the  lymph  being  deposited  merely  upon  one  sur&ce  of  the  peri- 
cardium. 

The  rasping  sound. — The  bruit  de  rdpement  or  bruit  de  frot^ 
tement  of  the  French,  has,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  harsh  rasping  or 
grating  character ;  it  often  resembles  accurately  the  rasping  or  the 
sawing  of  wood.  The  soimd  which  it  appeared  to  me  most  closely 
to  resemble  on  several  occasions  was  that  which  would  be  produced 
by  scratching  with  the  nail  the  surface  of  dry  bone.  It  constitutes 
the  to-and-firo  rubbing  sound  of  Dr.  Watson.  Dr.  Hope  refers 
this  sound  to  the  presence  of  firm  and  rugged  lymph,  the  soimd 
h^  loud  in  proportion  as  the  lymph  is  rough,  and  the  action  of 
the  heart  strong. 

The  creaking  sound  of  new  leather^  the  bruit  de  cuir  neufy  is 
one  of  the  rarest  of  these  soimds ;  it  resembles,  accurately,  the 
<^i^ing  of  a  new  saddle,  but  is  not  so  loud ;  it  may  be  imitated, 
I^«  Hope  observes,  "  by  rubbing  together  the  fingers  made  sticky 
^7  resin."  I  had  lately  a  case  in  hospital  where  a  sound  very 
sunilar  to  this  was  developed  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  owing  to  their 
obstruction  by  tough  mucus :  here,  however,  it  of  course  accom- 
P^ed  only  the  respiratory  movements.  This  creaking  soimd 
was  supposed  by  Dr.  Hope  to  depend  upon  the  adhesive  nature  of 
the  lymph,  and  to  be  an  indication  that  adhesions  were  about  to 
t>ke  place.  More  recent  observations  have,  however,  shown  that 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  Dr.  Copland*  refers  it  to  thicken- 
^  or  condensation  of  the  sub-serous  and  serous  tissues  of  the 
P^cardium,  especially  of  that  portion  reflected  over  the  heart ; 
^  the  formation  of  a  dense  and  elastic  false  membrane. 

Another  sound  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hope  under  the 
Jjmeof  the  "continuous  rumbUng  murmur,"  which  he  refers  to 
^  piesence  of  a  small  quantity  of  fluid  in  the  sac  of  the  peri- 
^'^um,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  which  are  also  coated  with  lymph. 
^®  supposed  that  the  agitation  or  "  churning  of  the  fluid  during 
^  ii^otions  of  the  heart  produces  the  sound."     It  is  more  rare 

*  Diet,  of  Pract.  Medicine,  tol.  ii. 
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than  any  of  the  other  pericardial  murmursy  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  bruit  de  cuir  neuf.  Finally,  Dr.  Walshe  has  re- 
cently described,  in  addition  a  ^*  clicking  murmnr,'*  and  a  *' murmur 
produced  by  bending  of  layers  of  exudation  matter." 

Conclusions  respecting  the  Pericardial  frictionrsounds. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  pericarditis,  I  shall  have  occasion 
again  to  recur  to  these  sounds.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to 
observe — 

1.  That  they  are  almost  limited  to  cases  of  inflammation  of  the 
pericardium  ;  that  they  are  pathognomonic  of  one  form,  and  con- 
stitute the  most  valuable  diagnostic  signs  of  it. 

2.  That  they  have  more  or  less,  a  friction  or  attrition  character. 

3.  That  they  are  generally  double,  and  are  sometimes  louder 
during  the  diastole  than  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 

4.  That  they  appear  to  be  superficial  and  near,  and  are  seldom 
audible  beyond  the  limits  of  the  prsecordial  region. 

5.  That  they  do  not,  like  the  murmurs  next  to  be  described, 
replace  the  ordinary  sounds  of  the  heart,  but  are  independent  of 
them. 

6.  That  their  duration  is  usually  short ;  frequently  ceasing  en- 
tirely after  having  been  heard  for  a  few  days,  and  not  unfrequently 
changing  their  character  or  seat  within  the  period  that  they  are 
audible. 

7.  That  they  are  frequently  accompanied  by  a  peculiar  vi- 
bratory thrill  sensible  to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  parietes. 

8.  That  a  bruit  de  soufflet  at  one  of  the  orifices  of  the  left  side 
of  the  heart  (the  result  of  endocarditis),  not  unfrequently  coincides 
with  these  sounds. 

ENDOCARDIAL  OR  VALVULAR  BfURHURS. 

The  abnormal  sounds  which  have  their  seat  at  the  orifices  of 
the  ventricles,  and  which  replace  or  accompany  the  normal  soimds 
of  the  heart,  constitute  the  most  valuable  signs  of  disease  of  the 
valves  or  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  They  present 
several  varieties — being  sometimes  blowing,  when  they  constitute 
the  varieties  of  bruit  de  soufflet ;  sometimes  rough  and  harsh,  re- 
sembling the  familiar  sounds  of  sawing,  rasping,  or  filing ;  and  at 
other  times  having  a  whistling  or  musical  character,  constituting 
varieties  of  the  musical  murmur. 
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Bruit  de  iofufflet  or  bellows-murmur,  (as  the  name  denotes,) 
Has  a  blowing  character,  and  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  fre- 
<|^ijent  abnormal  sound  heard  in  diseased  states  of  the  valves  or 
orifices  of  the  heart.    It  was  discovered  and  named  so,  by  Laen- 
nee,  from  its  similarity  to  this  well-known  sound,  to  which  it 
often  bears  a  most  ridiculous  resemblance.     Bruit  de  soufflet  does 
not  always  however,  present  the  same  character :  sometimes  it  is 
pei&ctly  smooth  and  soft ;  at  other  times  it  is  loud  and  rough ; 
Bometimes  it  is  a  mere  whiff:  at  others  it  is  prolonged  and  length- 
ened out.     It  may  accompany  or  replace  either  the  first  or  the 
Beoond  sound  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  pass  into  a  sawing,  rasping, 
or  musical  murmur.     In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  disease,  it 
is  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Circumstances  under  which  Bruit  de  Soufflet  is  A«ar<f.-«Bruit 

de  aoufflet  is  heard  in  various  and  different  lesions  of  the  valves 

and  orifices  of  the  heart ;  it  is  not,  however,  limited  to  diseased 

B^tes  of  this  organ,  but  becomes  audible  under  a  variety  of  other 

^^^Ucumstances.      Thus,  it  is  heard  when  there  is  any  obstacle  to 

^6  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  orifices  of  the  left  side 

^f  the  heart,  or  when  Uie  valves  imperfectly  perform  their  func- 

^oos,  and  permit  regurgitation.     It  is  heard  in  aneurism  of  the 

lefi  ventricle  and  in  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart,  where 

^  eoomiunication  exists  between  the  ventricles.     It  is  heard  in 

^^a^es  where  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  b  dis- 

^wed,  and  in  aneurism  of  the  large  arteries.     It  is  heard  in  aneu- 

liamal  variz,  where  a  communication  exists  between  an  artery  and 

^   vein ;  in  varicose  aneurism  where  a  small  sac  exists  between 

tbem,  and  in  the  pulsating  form  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis.     It 

i&  frequently  heard  in  cases  where  no  disease  of  any  kind  exists 

m  the  heart  or  arterial  system,  but  where  the  quality  of  the  blood 

tt  altered;  where  this  fluid  has  become  more  watery  and  less 

^^^isdd  than  natural.     Finally,  it  can  be  produced  at  any  time  in 

^^  heart  and  arteries  by  suddenly  abstracting  a  large  quantity 

of  blood,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall ;  or  in  a  large 

^fteiy  by  making  pressure  upon  it  so  as  to  diminish  its  calibre. 

Bruit  de  soufflet  will  be  heard  when  a  tumor  of  any  kind  comes 

^^  press  upon  the  aorta  or  its  branches,  or  upon  the  pulmonary 

^'tery ;  or  in  malformadon  or  deformity  of  the  chest,  from  disease 

^f  its  bony  parietes,  by  which  the  heart's  movements  are  impeded 
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or  the  large  yeasels  are  compressed.  Bruit  de  eoufflet  k  said  U 
be  sometimes  heard  for  the  first  time,  a  short  period  preTious  ti 
death,  in  pulmonary  or  cardiac  disease :  M.  Bouillaud  refen  i 
then  to  the  formation  of  fibrinous  concretions  in  the  oavitiQi  c 
the  heart,  which  interfere  with  the  acticm  of  the  valves,  or  ob 
struct  the  orifices.  It  is  temporarily  heard  in  violent  palpitatioi 
in  hysterical  subjects,  or  in  attacks  of  palpitation  in  cases  when 
the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied,  and  its  cavity  dilated :  here  i 
disappears  as  the  palpitation  subsides.  Bruit  de  souflSet,  in  i 
very  marked  form,  is  likewise  heard  from  the  fourth  month  to  thi 
end  of  pregnancy :  here  its  site  is  usually  the  iliac  fossa,  some 
times  on  both  sides,  more  firequently  only  on  one  side. 

Dr.  Graves*  has  noticed  the  remarkable  fiftct,  that  a  bndt  d 
soufflet  is  sometimes  audible,  in  the  second  stage  of  pneumonia 
over  the  afiected  lung,  which  disappears  as  the  symptoms  df  di 
inflammation  subside :  it  is  not  perceptible  in  the  subclavian  € 
carotid  arteries  of  the  same  side,  and  probably,  when  present 
depends  upon  presure  on  the  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artei] 
Dr.  Lathamt  has  called  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
gentle  bruit  de  soufflet,  which  coincides  with  the  ventricular  syi 
tole,  is  heard  occasionally  in  phthisis :  it  is  not  perceived^  in  tfa 
prsecordial  region,  but  in  a  circumscribed  space  above  it  on  tli 
left  side.  M.  Zehetmayer:^  ^^  confirmed  the  correctness  of  D 
Latham's  observation,  and  would  appear  to  have  noticed  th 
murmur  previous  to  the  publication  of  Dr.  Latham's  work.  B 
says,  *^  I  have  repeatedly  heard,  in  phthisical  persons,  in  d 
second  intercostal  space,  a  decided  bellows-murmur,  instead  of  tl 
first  sound  of  the  pulmonary  artery ;  and  in  a  place  where  thei 
was  no  doubt  that  tubercular  infiltration  was  present.  No  alten 
tion  in  the  vessel  could  be  detected  on  post-mortem  examinationi 
Dr.  Latham  supposes  that  this  murmur  may  have  its  cause  in  tl 
pressure  exercised  by  the  diseased  lung  upon  the  pulmonai 
artery,  and  its  first  branches.  In  both  the  latter  oases,  the  cm 
densed  lung,  having  become  a  better  conductor  of  sound,  ccmvej 
a  murmur  to  the  ear  which  would  probably  be  inaudible  if  ik 
lungs  were  healthy.  M.  Grendrin§  has  called  attention  to  tfa 
circumstance  that,  in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever,  a  bmi 

*  Clinical  Lectures,  vol.  ii.         f  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  voL  L 
%  Die  HenlcnuikheiteQ,  1844.   $  Legions  sar  les  Maladies  dn  Coeur,  tome  i. 
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de  soufflet,  Analogous  to  that  heard  in  cases  of  chloroaS}  is  audible 
on  auscultation  of  the  heart.  As  individuals  who  have  been  the 
saljjact  of  ague  for  any  length  of  time  are,  however,  in  general 
more  or  less  anslmic,  l^e  murmur  is  probably  due  to  this  cause* 

Condiiims  under  which  Bruit  de  Soufflet  ii  developed. — 
Whenever  bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard  in  the  heart,  it  arises  eith^  from 
ooatnetion  or  some  other  diseased  state  of  the  valves  or  orifices 
of  the  heart,  which  impedes  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  ;  from 
iCQiulitioii  of  the  valves  which  prevents  them  closing  the  orifice, 
•ni  permits  regurgitation ;  from  the  blood  being  impelled  with 
UKieised  force  and  velocity  through  the  aortic  orifice,  or  through 
u  abnonnal  orifice,  as  in  aneurism  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  con- 
gadlil  malformations  of  the  heart ;  from  some  alteration  in  the 
iv%  of  the  blood  itself,  or  in  its  quantity ;  from  the  formation 
offifarinous  or  other  concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
which  interrupt  the  play  of  the  valves,  or  impede  the  orifices ;  or 
where  morbid  growths  are  developed  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
whidi  compress  or  displace  the  heart ;  or  where  the  bony  walls 
of  the  thorax  are  deformed,  and  this  cavity  is  much  narrowed. 

Whenever  bruit  de  soufflet  is  audible  in  the  arteries,  it  arises 
ttdier  from  roughness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessel ;  or 
from  the  caHbre  of  the  artery  being  diminished,  owing  to  pros- 
■ore  upon  die  part ;  or  from  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood ;  or 
ftom  an  aneurismal  sac  springing  from  a  large  artery ;  or  where 
m  ibnonnal  communication  exists  between  a  large  artery  and  a 
^ ;  or  where  an  aneurismal  sac  is  seated  between  an  artery  and 
I  vein,  through  which  the  blood  passes  firom  the  one  to  the  other* 

Bruit  de  soufflet  is  therefore  a  symptom  in  endocarditis,  where 
Ae  aordc  or  mitral  valves  are  rigid,  thickened,  or  indurated ;  or 
where  vegitations  form  upon  them,  or  upon  the  orifices ;  as  well 
^  in  the  chronic  forms  of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices,  ac* 
<^psmed  by  contraction  of  the  orifices,  by  ossific  or  other  deposit 
^^  the  valves,  or  adhesion  of  the  valves  to  one  another  or  to 
^  panics.  It  will  likewise  be  heard  where  rupture  of  a  valve 
^of  a  tendinous  cord  takes  place,  or  in  cases  of  congenital  mal- 
'^^'tQation  of  the  valves,  as  where  a  cribriform  condition  of  their 
^^^iftains  exists.  Bruit  de  soufflet  is  likewise  a  symptom  in  dila- 
^on  of  the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  without  any  disease 
rf  the  valves,  or  where  they  are  prevented  by  any  other  cause 
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from  perfectly  fulfilling  their  ftinctionB.  It  is  a  symptom  in  anei 
rism  of  the  left  ventricle ;  in  congenital  malformations  of  the  heaii 
in  cases  of  morbid  growths  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax ;  in  aneurii 
of  all  the  large  arteries ;  in  aneurismal  variz,  and  varicose  anei 
rism;  in  disease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arch  of  the  aorti 
and,  in  ansBmic  states  of  the  system. 

Mechanism  of  production  of  Bruit  de  soufflet. — Laennec  atti 
buted  bruit  de  soufflet  to  spasm,  or  to  a  vibratory  action  of  il 
heart ;  Bertin,  to  the  increased  friction  produced  by  the  paasi^ 
of  the  blood  through  a  contracted  orifice.  Other  physiologii 
have  endeavoured  to  explun  it  by  referring  it  to  increased  velocit 
of  the  circulation,  or  to  very  energetic  action  of  the  heart*  or 
^*  a  certain  resistance  given  to  the  blood  moving  with  a  certa 
force."  Dr.  Leared*  regards  bruit  de  soufflet  as  *'  the  result  of 
diminution  mutually  exerted  in  the  pressure  of  the  particles  of 
body  of  fluid  in  motion,  the  consequence  of  which,  is,  the  ma 
current  becomes  split  into  numerous  smaller  ones,  the  pardcles 
place  of  a  progressive  motion,  in  which  an  equable  relaticm 
each  other  was  preserved,  assume  new  and  irregular  movement! 
Others  have  referred  it  to  modifications  or  alterations  in  the  tissi 
or  structure  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  or  to  morbid  conditions 
the  blood  itself.  M.  Bouillaudf  is  of  opinion  that  bruit  de  soufli 
may  be  produced  imder  three  conditions — viz.  increased  action 
the  heart ;  narrowing  of  any  portion  of  the  canal  through  whi 
the  blood  passes ;  or  roughness  of  the  surface  over  which  the  bk> 
flows.  Dr.  Corrigan,!  who  has  written  at  length  upon  this  subjei 
and  who  made  several  experiments  with  the  object  of  detenmnii 
the  question,  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions  respecting  t 
conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  this  sound. 

^M.  A  current^like  motion  of  the  blood  (instead  of  its  natoi 
equable  movement),  tending  to  produce  corresponding  vibrations 
tiie  sides  of  the  cavities  or  arteries  through  which  it  is  moving ;"  tt 

^*  2.  A  diminished  tension  of  the  parietes  of  the  arteries 
cavities  themselves,  in  consequence  of  which  their  parietes  f 
easily  thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  irregular  current  of  the  oo 
tained  fluid ;  which  vibrations  cause,  on  the  sense  of  touch,  fi 
missement — and,  on  the  sense  of  hearing,  bruit  de  soufflet." 

*  Doblia  Quarterly  Journal,  May,  1852.    f  Archives  G^n.  de  M^ecme,  tome  xi 
X  Dublin  Journal  of  Medicine,  vols.  x.  and  ziv. 
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In  every  instance  in  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is  audible,  it  is 
clear  that  some  physical  agent,  capable  of  producing  it,  must  be  in 
opeiation :  now  the  only  physical  agent  that  is  invariably  in  ope- 
ladon,  and  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  where  bruit  de 
soufflet  is  heard,  is  increased  friction  between  the  blood  and  the 
parts  along  or  through  which  it  passes ;  which  appears  to  be  amply 
soffioent,  not  only  to  develope  a  murmur,  but  to  convert  the 
normal  sounds  of  the  heart  into  one.     Thus : 

1.  When  the  orifice  of  the  aorta  is  contracted,  or  its  valves 
are  diseased,  so  as  to  impede  the  direct  passage  of  the  blood,  there 
most  necessarily  be  increase  of  friction ;  and  the  normal  first  sound 
of  tiie  heart  will  be  converted  into  a  murmur. 

2.  When  the  mitral  valve  is  diseased,  and  permits  a  refluent 
crurent  of  blood  into  the  left  auricle  at  each  ventricular  systole,  a 
murmur  will  be  developed,  which,  firom  its  louder  tone,  will  ob- 
scure or  render  inaudible  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

3.  When  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  imperfectly  close 
Ae  orifice,  the  blood  must  regurgitate  firom  the  aorta  into  the  left 
ventricle  at  each  ventricular  diastole ;  and  that  this  occurs  with 
lofficient  force  to  generate  a  murmur,  which  obscures  or  renders 
inaudible  the  normal  second  sound  of  the  heart,  is  well  known. 

4.  When  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  becomes  dilated, 
ind  the  valve  cannot,  from  this  cause,  fiilfil  its  function  perfectly, 
regurgitation  of  the  blood  occurs  at  each  ventricular  systole,  and  a 
bruit  de  soufflet  is  developed,  which  is  usually  sufficiently  strong 
to  obscure  the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

5.  When  the  blood  is  propelled  with  greatly  augmented  force, 
^  with  increased  velocity ^  through  the  aortic  orifice,  the  amount 
of  &icUon  between  the  blood  and  the  parietes  of  this  orifice  must 
1^  increased ;  and  if  it  is  sufficiently  strong  to  generate  a  murmur, 
^wiU  have  the  character  of  bruit  de  soufflet,  and  will  take  the 
Phce  of  the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

6.  When  the  lining  membrane  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
^^  of  the  aorta  loses  its  natural  smoothness  and  polish,  the  friclaon 
i^^een  the  blood  and  the  part  along  which  it  passes  must  be  in- 
^^'(ased ;  and,  if  the  heart's  action  is  strong,  a  murmur  will  be  de- 
^oped,  which  will  be  synchronous  with  the  first  soimd  of  the 
^^^ut,  and  will  often  be  audible  in  the  large  vessels  which  come  off* 
^^  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 
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?•  When  the  viscidity  of  the  blood  is  diminished,  and  its 
watery  parts  are  increased,  a  greater  amount  of  friction  will  take 
place  between  this  fluid  and  the  orifice  of  the  aorta,  in  iti  pasaage 
out  of  the  ventricle,  as  well  as  in  the  large  arteries,  which  is 
usually  quite  sufficient  to  convert  the  normal  first  soimd  of  the 
heart  into  a  murmur. 

8.  When  the  blood  is  propelled  into  an  abnormal  cavity,  or 
through  a  preternatural  orifice*  and  the  action  of  the  left  ventnda 
is  strong,  the  fiiction  will  be  sufficient  to  generate  a  murmur 
which  will  obscure  the  first  sound  of  the  heart. 

9.  When  the  large  arteries  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  are  oomr 
pressed  by  the  growth  of  a  tumor  within,  or  by  deformity  of  the 
bony  cavities  fix)m  disease  without,  the  diminution  of  their  calibre 
is  often  sufficient  to  generate  a  murmur,  which  will  have  the  dia* 
racter  of  bruit  de  soufflet. 

10.  When  fibrinous  concretions  form  in  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  and  obstruct  the  orifices,  or  impede  the  movements  of  the 
valves,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  is  strong,  sufficient  fiiction  mgf 
be  produced  to  develop  a  murmur;  but  as  this  scarcely  em 
occurs,  except  during  the  last  few  hours  or  days  of  life,  the  conent 
of  blood  is  generally  too  feeble  to  develop  a  murmur. 

Lastly,  the  bruit  de  soufflet,  heard  after  the  fourth  month  of 
pregnancy,  when  the  uterus  has  risen  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  whick 
is  generally,  but  incorrectly,  termed  the  placental  sauffte^  has  ita 
cause  partly  in  an  altered  condition  of  the  blood,  but  principally  in 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  enlarged  uterus  upon  the  iliac  arteries, 
or  their  branches ;  indeed  Professor  Von  Kiwisoh  places  its  seat, 
exclusively,  in  the  epigastric  arteries.  Thus  it  always  accompanies 
the  ventricular  systole,  it  is  audible  usually  only  in  one  iliac  fossa : 
and  an  exactly  similar  murmur  has  been  heard  by  Dr.  Montgomeiry* 
in  cases  where  the  uterus  itself  was  enlarged  firom  disease,  or  where 
an  abdominal  tumor  compressed  the  aorta.  In  addition,  M. 
Bouillaud  has  found  that,  by  changing  the  position  of  the  patient, 
the  site  of  the  murmur  is  altered ;  and  Dr.  Cowanf  observes  that 
the  bruit  de  soufflet,  in  these  cases,  ^*  can  be  detected  in  the  femoral 
arteries  immediately  below  the  arch,"  and  that  ^*  the  sound  may, 
by  change  of  position,  be  transferred  from  one  femoral  artery  to  the 
other,  always  corresponding  with  the  side  of  the  uterine  murmur." 

*  Cydoped.  of  Pract.  Med.,  art.  Pregnancy,    f  Medical  Gaaetlee,  vol.  zvii.  1S36. 
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In  the  majority  of  the  foregoing  examples  the  bruit  de  soufflet 
ifl  heard  at  the  period  of  the  yentricular  systole,  and  replaces  or 
aooompanies  the  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  the  force  with  which  the 
blood  is  propelled  by  the  left  ventricle  being  much  greater  than 
ihst  with  which  it  enters  it,  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the 
parts  along  or  through  which  it  passes  must  be  much  more  con- 
adeiable  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  In  the  former  it  is 
geneially  sufficient  to  generate  a  murmur,  in  the  latter  it  only 
oocadonally  does  so :  and,  when  a  murmur  is  developed,  it  has  a 
£ffi»ent  character.  For  instance,  when  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice 
ii  diaeased,  so  as  to  permit  regurgitation,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  will  be 
beaid  at  ihe  period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  which  quite  obscures 
the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  when  the  aortic  valves  permit 
legorgitadon,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  is  audible  at  the  period  of  the  ven- 
tricular diastole,  which  likewise  obscures  the  normal  second  sound 
of  the  heart.  But  the  two  murmurs  have  a  difierent  character, 
that  which  accompanies  mitral  regurgitation  is  usually  loud,  strong 
a&d  blowing;  that  which  accompanies  aortic  regurgitation  is 
uoally  soft  and  whispering,  because  the  force  with  which  the 
Uood  is  propelled  from  the  ventricle  is  much  greater  than  that 
with  which  it  enters  it. 

Two  or  more  of  the  conditions  described  above  are  not  un- 
frequently  combined  in  the  same  subject ;  and  we  may  have  a 
murmur  taking  the  place  of,  or  obscuring  both  sounds  of  the  heart ; 
or  the  bruit  de  soufflet  may  pass  into  a  sawing,  rasping,  or  musical 
umrmur;  or,  finally,  the  valvular  disease  may  be  complicated 
with  an  anaemic  state  of  the  system,  by  which  the  difficulty  of  the 
fiagnoffis  is  sometimes  considerably  increased. 

Bruit  de  Soufflet  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.'-^The  foregoing 
KBDirks  have  reference,  more  particularly,  to  bruit  de  soufflet  at 
the  left  side  of  the  heart :  in  fact,  this  abnormal  sound  is  very  rare 
at  the  right  side,  because  the  force  with  which  the  blood  enters 
<tt  is  expelled  fi'om  the  right  ventricle  is  generally  too  feeble  to 
genente  a  murmiur ;  while  valvular  disease  at  this  side  of  the 
Wrt  is  imcommon.  Dr.  Clendinning*  has  shown,  i'rom  statistics 
i&  1(H)  cases,  that  valvular  disease  is  sixteen  times  more  firequent 
It  the  left  than  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  When  we  consider, 
too^  that  in  cases  of  anmmia  the  murmur  is  limited  to  the  left  side, 

*  Medical  Gaifitte. 
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and  that  murmurs  from  regurgitation  are  scarcely  ever  producec 
at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  we  can  understand  why  bruit  d( 
soufflet  should  be  so  rare  at  this  side*  For  instance  mitral  r^ur 
gitation  is  one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  bruit  de  80u£9et  a 
the  left  side  of  the  heart :  on  the  other  hand,  tricuspid  regurgitataoi 
is  even  more  frequent ;  but  it  is  not  accompanied  by  any  morUc 
sound,  and  is  usually  recognised  by  another  sign — ^viz.  jugols] 
pulsation.  Again,  aortic  regurgitation  is  a  frequent  cause  of  i 
murmur  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  but  a  very  uncommon  cauft 
of  a  murmur  at  the  pulmonary  orifice.  ^*  I  believe  (Dr.  Hope' 
observes)  diastolic  murmur  of  the  puhnonic  valves  to  be  exceedinglj 
rare  from  disease  of  the  valves  themselves,  as  I  have  never  me 
with  a  case,  or  been  able  to  find  one  recorded."  **  From  a  rud< 
numerical  calculation  (he  adds)  deduced  from  the  cases  that  I  havi 
seen,  I  should  think  that  there  would  be  at  least  thirty  chances  t( 
one  against  a  murmur  connected  with  the  semilunar  valves  beinj 
seated  in  the  pulmonic  set." 

Although  the  second  sound  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart  i 
scarcely  every  converted  into  a  murmur,  owing  to  reguigitatio] 
through  the  sigmoid  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  this  sound  i 
sometimes  altered,  augmented,  or  rendered  sharper,  owing  t 
hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  consequeo 
upon  disease  of  the  mitral  valve,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Skoda  a» 
Z^hetmayer.f  According  to  Skoda,  when  the  left  auriculo-veo 
tricular  valve  permits  regurgitation,  the  second  sound  at  the  pd 
monary  orifice  becomes  more  intense,  or  sharper ;  which  he  ei 
plains  by  the  impeded  circulation  through  the  lungs  reacting  upo 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  which  the  blood  i 
the  distended  pulmonary  artery  reacts  with  unusual  force  upon  th 
sigmoid  valves  of  this  vesseL  He  is  even  of  opinion  that,  froi 
this  augmentation  of  the  second  sound  at  the  pulmonary  orifice 
we  might  diagnose  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  previous  t 
any  abnormal  soimd  being  heard  at  it.  Zehetmayer  considers  thi 
this  phenomenon  is  never  absent  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitatior 
and  diat  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter  cannot  be  positively  made  unlet 
it  is  likewise  perceived. 

A  murmur  at  the  pulmonary  orifice,  or  in  the  pulmonar 
artery,  accompanying  the  ventricular  systole  and  the  first  sounc 

*  Treatise  on  DUeatei  of  the  Heart,  4tb  edit,      f  Die  Hervkrankheiien,  181 
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18  leas  rare  than  any  murmur  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  It 
seldom,  however,  depends  upon  disease  of  the  sigmoid  valves ;  in 
general  it  arises  firom  the  presence  of  a  tumor,  or  from  a  diseased 
lung  compieflsing  the  pulmonary  artery.  Dr.  Hope  relates  a  case 
in  which  an  aneurism  at  the  origin  of  the  aorta  compressed  the 
pulmonary  orifice,  and  contributed  to  produce  a  systolic  murmur ; 
^  another,  where  extensive  ossification  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
gftve  rise  likewise  to  one.     Dr.  Elliotson  met  with  two  cases  where 

portions  of  cardlage  in  the  pericardium  pressed  upon  and  contracted 

the  pulmonary  artery  so  as  to  produce  a  murmur. 
Xhe  value  of  bruit  de  soufflet  as  a  sign  of  disease  of  the  valves 

or  orifices  of  the  heart,  depends, 

1.  Upon  the  period  of  the  heart's  action  at  which  it  occurs. 

2.  Upon  the  situation  at  which  it  is  best  marked. 

3.  Upon  its  character  or  tone. 

4.  Upon  its  being  constantly  present  or  not. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart,  bruit 
ie  soufflet  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  organ 
and  has  its  seat  either  at  the  aortic  or  mitral  orifice.  When  it  re- 
places the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  it  depends,  in  almost  all  cases, 
^iber  upon  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  or  regurgitant 
diBeiae  of  the  mitral  orifice.  When  it  occurs  at  the  period  of  the 
ventricular  diastole,  and  of  the  second  soimd  of  the  heart,  it  almost 
^ways  has  its  cause  in  a'state  of  the  aortic  valves  permitting  regur- 
g^tetioii.  When  bruit  de  soufflet  accompanies  both  the  systole 
^  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles,  it  may  have  its  cause  either  in 
^^betroctive  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  combined  with  a  state  of 
^te  nlves  permitting  regurgitation ;  or  in  the  mitral  and  aortic 
^▼es,  bol^  permitting  regurgitation. 

The  first  sound  of  the  heart  is  not  unfrequently  replaced  by 
"^  de  soufflet  when  no  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  exists ; 
^  a  murmur  is  never  heard  at  the  period  of  the  second  sound  of 
^  heart,  imless  in  cases  of  disease.  A  murmur  at  the  right  side 
rf the  heart  is,  as  has  aheady  been  observed,  extremely  rare;  and 
^nen  it  is  heard,  it  will  be  foimd  to  depend  more  frequently  upon 
**CMe  of  other  parts,  than  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  right 
ventricle. 
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SAWING,  FILING,  AND  GRATING  VALVULAB  MURMUB8. 

The  valvular  or  endocardial  murmurs  next  to  be  considered  ha 
a  harsh,  roughs  or  grating  character  :  they  were  fiisl  described 
Laennec  and  have  received  various  names :  as  the  *^  sawing  munni 
(bruit  de  scie) ;  the  *^  rasping  or  grating  murmur"  (bruit  de  r&pc 
and  the  *^  filing  murmur"  (bruit  de  lime) ;  which  more  or  less : 
semble  these  familiar  sounds.  Although  the  rough  valvular  mi 
murs  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  they  are  by  no  mec 
to  be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  distinct  forms  of  disease ; 
fact,  they  are  nothing  more  than  degrees  or  varieties  of  rou 
soimds,  having  the  same  origin  as  bruit  de  soufflet,  although  1< 
common  than  it,  and  more  decidedly  pathognomonic  of  oigai 
disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  harsh,  grating,  valvular  mi 
murs  are  the  result  of  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  degeneration 
the  valve  at  which  they  have  their  seat,  and  that  they  always  : 
dicate  a  more  advanced  state  of  disease  of  the  valves,  or  a  grea 
amount  of  contraction  of  the  orifice  than  bruit  de  soufflet.  T 
was  -the  opinion  of  Laennec,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  view  tak 
by  M.  Bouillaud ;  it  is  far,  however,  from  being  correct ;  th< 
sounds  are  heard  in  cases  where  the  valves  have  undergone  neitl 
calcareous  or  cartilaginous  degeneration;  and  a  very  advan< 
state  of  disease  of  a  valve  is  often  indicated  simply  by  bruit 
soufflet,  while  in  a  still  more  advanced  stage  it  may  disappear,  a 
no  murmur  of  any  kind  be  audible.  This  is  sometimes  obeen 
at  the  mitral  orifice,  when  the  contraction  becomes  so  extreme 
not  to  permit  a  sufficient  current  of  refluent  blood  through  it  to  ( 
velop  a  murmtu*. 

Although  these  harsh  grating  sounds  do  not  necessarily  indie 
either  calcareous  or  cartilaginous  degeneration  of  the  valves,  s 
are  often  not  heard  in  cases  where  valvular  disease  is  mi 
advanced;  yet,  when  they  are  well  marked,  we  may  conclt 
that  the  degree  of  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  parietee 
the  orifice  at  which  they  are  developed,  is  greater  than  wh 
simply  bruit  de  soufflet  is  heard  In  the  majority  of  cases  thi 
owing  to  hypertrophy,  or  hypertrophy  with  some  dilatation  of 
ventricle,  complicating  the  valvular  disease,  by  which  the  contrac 
power  of  the  ventricle  is  increased,  and  the  blood  is  transmit 
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-with  augmented  force  through  the  diseased  orifice.  Hence  the 
rough  valvular  murmurs  are  loudest  at  the  period  of  the  ventri- 
oular  systole  and  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  are  not  heard  in 
inorganic  afifecdons  of  the  organ,  in  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is  so 
common. 

In  almost  every  instance,  too,  they  are  preceded  by  bruit  de 
soufflet ;  die  one  insensibly  passes  into  the  other ;  and  they  are  to 
he  regarded  as  merely  more  intense  degrees  of  the  latter. 

Conelusiom  Jram  the  presence  of  a  Rough  Valvular  Murmur. 

1.  The  harsh,  grating  valvidar  murmurs  are  to  be  regarded  as 
nothing  more  than  bruit  de  soufflet  exaggerated. 

2.  They  are  limited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  are  heard 
only  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices. 

3.  They  are  often  audible  only  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular 
systole,  and  they  then  generally  indicate  obstructive  disease  of  the 
BOTtic  orifice. 

4.  When  heard  at  the  period  of  the  second  sound,  they  are 
always  accompanied  by  a  rough  systolic  murmur ;  and  they  have 
their  cause,  then,  in  a  combination  of  disease  of  the  coats  of  the 
aoita,  with  regurgitant  disease  of  the  semilimar  valves. 

6.  In  almost  every  instance,  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle,  accompanies  the  valvular  disease. 

6.  They  do  not  necessarily  indicate  osseous  or  calcareous  de- 
generation of  the  valves. 

MUSICAL  VALVULAR  MURMUR. 

The  musical  murmur  of  the  heart — the  ^^  bruit  de  soufflet 
Musical  ou  sibilant"  of  the  French  writers — is  a  very  remarkable 
^d  rather  rare  sound :  it  resembles  sometimes,  as  the  name  de- 
notes a  whistle  :  sometimes  the  notes  of  a  wind  instrument,  or  the 
^^^^oing  of  a  dove.  It  may  consist  of  only  a  single  note,  or  of  two 
^  three ;  seldom  more :  it  is  sometimes  so  loud  as  to  be  audible 
^thout  the  stethoscope,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  patient ; 
^  it  may  accompany  either  the  systole  or  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricle. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Elliotson*  for  the  earliest  description 

*  Lnmleyan  Lectures. 
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of  this  munnur :  he  first  called  attention  to  it  as  a  sign  of  V( 
disease,  and  described  the  particular  lesion  of  the  valve  in 
he  had  met  with  it.  Laennec  says  he  never  heard  a  mudca 
mur  in  the  heart,  but  he  has  described  a  musical  murmur 
arteries :  the  latter,  however,  we  know  now  has  its  seat 
veins. 

The  musical  valvular  murmur  is  to  be  regarded  as  n 
more  than  a  variety  of  bruit  de  soufflet ;  which  precedes  : 
usually  takes  its  place  when  it  intermits  or  subsides,  or  wh 
exciting  cause  has  been  removed.  In  fact,  as  both  Dr.  Ho 
M.  Boiiillaud  remark,  *^  there  is  no  greater  difference  betwc 
two  sounds  than  there  is  between  blowing  with  the  lip 
whistling."  Thus,  in  a  case  which  was  in  hospital  som< 
since,  a  loud  musical  murmur  was  heard  upon  the  day 
patient's  admission,  after  the  exertion  of  walking  to  the  ho 
on  the  day  following,  when  the  circulation  had  become  tn 
this  murmur  had  disappeared,  and  was  replaced  by  bruit  de  s 
On  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  valvtdar  lesion  was  fo 
consist  in  a  cribriform  condition  of  the  curtains  of  the  mitral 
by  which  regurgitation  had  been  permitted.  In  a  case  oi 
endocarditis,  which  was  in  hospital  a  short  time  since,  b] 
soufflet  was  first  heard  ;  and  when  the  patient  had  been  sul 
to  treatment  for  a  short  time,  this  was  replaced  by  a  i 
murmur,  which  continued  to  be  audible  as  long  as  the  {^ti 
mained  imder  observation. 

Like  the  sawing,  and  other  rough  valvular  murmu 
musical  murmur  is  almost  always  a  sign  of  organic  lesion  oi 
the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  and,  so  J 
have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing,  it  is  limited  to  the 
gitant  lesions  of  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  This  mu] 
frequently  accompanied  by  fremissement  cataire,  and  n 
audible  in  any  case  in  which  the  semilunar  or  the  mitral 
imperfectly  fulfil  their  functions,  provided  the  aperture  t 
which  regurgitation  occurs  is  smalls  and  that  the  hea 
vigorously. 

As  regurgitation  cannot  occur  in  a  healthy  condition 
valves,  and,  as  the  musical  murmur  is  in  a  great  measure 
to  cases  of  regurgitation,  it  is  a  valuable  physical  sign  of  \ 
disease,  when  present^  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  dmost  ] 
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ooffionic,  if  combined  with  other  symptoms  of  organic  disease  of 

the  heart. 

The  division  of  abnormal  sounds,  which  we  have  next  to  con- 
dder,  have  their  seat  in  the  arteries,  or  in  the  veins,  or  in  both. 
Tbej  all,  with  one  exception,  come  under  the  head  "  inorganic 
murmursJ'     They  are, 

1.  The  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet. 

2.  The  rough,  grating,  arterial  murmur. 

3.  The  continuous  venous  murmur,  or  "  bruit  de  diable." 

4.  The  musical  venous  murmur. 

ARTERIAL  MURMUR& 

The  abnormal  sounds  which  have  their  seat  in  the  arteries  may, 

^e  those  developed  at  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  have  either  a 

Wowing  or  a  rough  grating  character.     It  is  only  in  the  large 

ftTteriee  that  they  are  heard ;  and  in  investigating  them  it  is  always 

i^ecessaiy  to  employ  the  stethoscope,  indeed,  M.  Vemois  has  pro- 

poeed  a  modification  of  this  instrument  for  the  sole  purpose  of 

examining  the  arteries,  which  consists  in  ^^  excavating  the  two 

opposite  points  of  its  circumference  for  the  reception  of  the  vessel 

sttbjected  to  examination,"  by  which  the  pressure  upon  the  artery, 

c«Med  by  the  stethoscopes  ordinarily  employed  will  be  obviated. 

*%  appears  to  be  an  unnecessary  refinement,  as  the  instruments 

^  common  use  are  quite  sufficient  for  every  purpose. 

Arterial  Bruit  de  Soufflet. — The  abnormal  sound  heard  most 
'^aently  in  the  arteries  is  bruit  de  soufflet.  In  a  state  of  health, 
"ie  blood,  in  its  passage  through  the  large  arteries,  causes  such 
^ght  friction  that  very  little  sound  is  produced :  this  is  short, 
^le,  and  repeated  at  equal  intervals,  from  sixty  to  eighty  times 
^  a  minute,  and  is  synchronous  with  the  ventricular  systole  and 
^th  the  pulse.  If  slight  pressure  be  made  upon  the  vessel  with 
^  finger,  or  with  the  stethoscope,  this  sound  increases  in  intensity ; 
^d,  if  the  pressure  be  increased,  it  is  converted  into  a  murmur 
oaving  the  character  of  bruit  de  soufflet.  Increase  of  friction 
'between  the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  a  healthy  vessel, 
produced  by  merely  diminishing  the  channel  through  which  the 
^^^^nt  flows,  is  therefore  sufflcient  to  develop  a  murmur  in  a  large 
artery. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  properties  of  the  blood  is  its 
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viscidity.  In  some  morbid  condidons  of  the  system  this  propei 
is  impaired;  the  blood  becomes  impoverished,  attenoated^  m 
watery,  the  red  globules  diminish,  serum  superabounds,  aad^  ai 
natural  consequence,  the  viscidity  of  this  fluid  is  leas  than  nator 
In  other  cases,  the  actual  amount  of  blood  in  the  system  is  ( 
minished,  as  after  profuse  haemorrhage,  or  when  vensesection  I 
been  carried  to  an  extreme  degree.  In  both  cases,  the  amount 
friction  between  the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arter 
must  necessarily  be  greater  than  natural;  and  this  increac 
friction  is  capable  of  developing  a  murmur  analogous  to  that  p: 
duced  by  pressure  upon  a  healthy  vessel.  In  order  that  the  mum 
be  well  marked,  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  d^ree  of  veloc 
of  the  current  above  the  natural  standard  should  occur  in  additii 

The  arteries  in  which  bruit  de  soufflet  is  most  commonly  hei 
are  the  aorta,  the  carotids  and  subclavians,  the  iliac  and  feme 
arteries.  It  may  be  audible  in  any  of  these  vessels,  when  the  bk 
is  propelled  with  increased  force  and  velocity  through  them ;  wl 
the  calibre  of  the  artery  is  diminished  by  pressure  firom  withot 
when  the  coats  of  the  arteries  have  lost  their  natural  and  heall 
state  of  tension ;  or  when  the  blood  is  more  or  less  attenuati 
owing  to  its  watery  parts  being  increased,  and  the  red  globules 
minished,  the  result  either  of  profuse  haemorrhage,  or  of  a  chloic 
state  of  the  system.  The  latter  are  frequentiy  accompanied 
the  abnormal  soimds  (presently  to  be  described)  which  have  th 
seat  in  the  veins,  and  the  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet  is  sometimes  i 
companied  by  a  murmur  at  the  aortic  orifice,  depending  upon  1 
same  cause. 

The  bruit  de  soufflet,  which  has  its  seat  in  the  large  arteri 
has  been  mistaken  for  a  valvular  murmur,  particularly  when  hei 
over  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  in  the  carotid  and  subclavian  arteri 

It  may  be  distinguished, 

1.  By  its  character,  which,  as  Dr.  Hope  observes,  is  ^^usua 
a  mere  whiflp." 

2.  By  not  being  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  diast 
and  the  second  so\md  of  tiie  heart. 

3.  By  being  audible  in  several  arteries  at  the  same  time 

4.  By  the  facility  with  which  the  murmur  is  altered 
varying  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  by  which  it  may 
converted  into  a  hissing  or  whistling  murmur. 
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6.  By  not  being  constantly  present :  by  subsiding  occasionally 
when  the  circulation  becomes  tranquil,  and  returning  when  palpi- 
tation ensues. 

6.  By  the  general  signs  of  anaemia  being  present. 

7.  By  the  absence  of  the  physical  or  general  signs  of  organic 
disease  of  the  heart. 

8.  By  entirely  disappearing  under  treatment  calculated  to  re- 
lieve the  auasmic  state  of  the  system. 

Rough  or  grating  Arterial  Murmurs. — It  is  a  very  general 
opinion,  that  bruit  de  soufflet  is  the  only  abnormal  murmur  deve- 
loped in  the  large  arteries.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the 
case :  a  rough,  sawing  murmur  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  its  seat  is 
limited  to  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  it  is  not  confined  to  the  period 
of  the  ventricular  systole^  but  it  frequently  accompanies  the  ventri- 
cular diastole  likewise.  It  is  probably  owing  to  these  circum- 
stances that  the  phenomenon  has  been  overlooked,  the  murmur, 
when  heard,  having  been  confounded  with  a  cardiac  murmur. 

la  a  healthy  state  of  the  arterial  system,  the  arteries,  we  know, 
are  constantly  filled ;  when  the  amount  of  blood  transmitted  to  them 
is  increased,  the  artery  dilates,  in  order  to  accommodate  itself  to 
tbe  increased  quantity ;  when  the  amount  of  blood  is  diminished, 
the  ai:terial  coats  contract  upon  their  contents,  and  the  calibre  of 
the  artery  is  diminished  in  proportion ;  but,  whether  the  amount 
of  blood  is  greater  or  less,  these  vessels  are  always  fiill.     This  de- 
pends upon  the  peculiar  property  possessed  by  arterial  tissue, 
usually  termed  elasticity,  but  which  is  evidently  something  more 
than  mere  elasticity,  which  is  a  property  common  to  dead  as  well 
tt  living  tissues-      The  aorta,  in  a  healthy  state,  possesses  this  pe- 
culiar vital  property  in  a  high  degree ;  which  is  due,  not  only  to 
Its  proper  fibrous  coat,  but  to  its  subserous  or  sclerous  coat,  which, 
ui  this  artery  is  very  well  developed,  as  first  described  by  Dr. 
Chevers.* 

It  not  unfirequently  happens  that  the  coats  of  the  arch  of  the 
^rta  suffer  firom  disease,  which  impairs  its  elasticity ;  the  tube 
^mes  rigid,  and  its  calibre  cannot  alter  with  the  increased  or 
^^^^lunished  amount  of  blood  transmitted  to  it.  At  the  same  time, 
^  natural  smoothness  and  polish,  which  its  lining  membrane 
plants  in  the  healthy  state,  is  diminished ;  and,  the  interior  of  the 

^  Gay's  Hotpital  Reports. 
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artery  becomes  rough  and  uneven  &om  adventitious  deposit ;  while 
very  generally  its  calibre  becomes  increased. 

During  the  systole  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  arch  of  the  aorta  12 
necessarily  more  distended  than  during  the  ventricular  diastole :  ii 
the  morbid  condition  under  consideration,  however,  as  its  coati 
are  incapable  of  contracting  upon  their  contents,  and  as  the  calibn 
of  this  part  of  the  vessel  remains  the  same  at  these  different  period 
of  the  heart's  action,  a  vacuum  would  occur  here  when  the  ventri 
cular  systole  ceases,  did  not  the  blood  regurgitate  from  the  carotic 
and  subclavian  arteries  to  occupy  it ;  and  this  can  scarcely  occu 
without  producing  sound,  which  will,  of  course,  accompany  th< 
ventricular  diastole  and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

In  this  diseased  state  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  not  only  is  th< 
artery  rigid  and  inelastic,  but  often  its  interior,  owing  to  adven 
titious  deposit,  becomes  uneven  and  rough ;  there  will  therefon 
necessarily  be  increased  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  vessel,  and  a  murmur  will  be  developed,  whid 
will  be  heard  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  and  will  b 
synchronous  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  with  the  pulse 
As  the  ventricular  systole  ceases,  the  blood  from  the  large  vessel 
which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta  regurgitates  into  it,  am 
the  passage  backwards  of  this  fluid  over  a  similar  rough  surfac 
causes  a  second  murmur,  which  will,  of  course,  be  synchronou 
with  the  ventricular  diastole,  and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart 

When  the  stethoscope  is  applied  over  the  first  bone  of  th< 
sternum  in  this  diseased  state  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  a  short 
double,  sawing  murmur  will  be  heard,  loudest  over  the  first  bon 
of  the  sternum  and  audible  frequently  as  low  as  the  base  of  th* 
heart,  sometimes  a  little  lower  down,  but  never  at  the  apex  of  th 
organ.  The  first  of  these  sounds  is  synchronous  with  the  ventri 
cular  systole,  and  the  pulse;  the  second,  with  the  ventricula 
diastole^  Both  sounds  appear  to  be  near,  and  both  are  short  an< 
rough,  not  either  prolonged  or  blowing.  In  some  instances 
murmur  is  present  only  with  the  first  sound,  or  even  this  may  b 
absent,  and  the  second  sound  may  be  neither  rough  or  harsk 
This  will  occur  when  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  although  rigid  and  in 
elastic,  has  not  lost,  in  any  great  degree,  its  natural  smoothnes 
and  poUsh,  but  still  permits  regurgitation  into  it :  the  doubl 
sound  then  heard  resembles  very  closely  the  double  sound  of  th 
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heart,  and  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  it  transmitted  beyond  its 
normal  limits.  It  may  even  happen  that  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is 
dilated,  rigid,  and  inelastic,  and  its  lining  rough  and  irregular*  and 
yet  no  murmur  will  be  developed :  this  will  occur  when  the  heart's 
action  is  feeble  fiom  softening  or  other  alteration  of  the  muscular 
tiflsae  of  the  left  ventricle,  or  when  the  arterial  system  is  congested ; 
or  when  the  cavities  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  loaded  with 
blood.  Under  similar  circumstances,  we  know  that  a  murmur  may 
be  absent  in  cases  of  considerable  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices. 

In  addition  to  the  physical  signs  above  mentioned,  this  dis- 
eased state  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  accompanied  by  the  peculiar 
jarring  of  the  pulse  which  was  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of 
regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves ;  by  visible  pulsation  of 
the  carotids ;  and  by  a  visible  and  locomotive  pulse  in  the  arteries 
of  the  upper  extremities.  The  peculiar  jerking  of  the  pulse,  and 
the  visible  and  locomotive  pulsation  of  the  arteries,  depend  upon 
the  aame  cause  as  where  the  aortic  valves  permit  regur^tation  : 
bere,  however,  the  regurgitation  is  into  tl\e  aorta  itself.  These 
signs  will  be  more  marked  if  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  addition  to 
being  rigid  and  inelastic,  is  at  the  same  time  dilated,  and  if  the 
>^tion  of  the  heart  is  strong. 

The  physical  signs  of  this  diseased  state  of  the  arch  of  the 
^rta  have  been  hitherto  confoimded  with  those  of  valvular  diB- 
cue  at  the  aortic  orifice :  no  writer  that  I  am  acquainted  with 
seems  to  have  been  aware,  that  regurgitation  into  the  arch  of  the 
^ita,  firom  the  larger  vessels  which  come  off  from  it,  ever  occurs, 
or  that  a  backward  current  of  blood  in  this  part  is  capable  of  de- 
veloping a  murmur.  This  has  probably  arisen  from  the  general 
^mptoms,  in  the  early  stage,  not  being  such  as  to  attract  particu- 
'^  attention ;  and,  as  patency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  one  of  the 
^Qsequences  of  the  long  continuance  of  this  diseased  state  of  the 
^^  when  the  latter  lesion  has  been  found  aftier  death*  the  symp- 
tonui  have  been  referred  to  it  alone. 

The  form  of  cardiac  disease  with  which  this  diseased  condition 
of  the  coats  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  has  been  most  frequently  con- 
founded,  is  a  state  of  the  aortic  valves  permitting  regurgitation, 
^hich  it  resembles  in  a  murmur  synchronous  with  the  second 
^^^idiac  sound,  accompanjring  both  morbid  conditions,  in  the  jar- 
^  pulse,  and  the  visible  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck 
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and  upper  extremides,  which  are  common  to  both.  It  may,  h 
ever,  be  distinguished  by  the  character  of  the  murmur  with 
second  soimd,  which,  in  this  diseased  state  of  the  aorta,  is  A 
rough,  and  harsh,  while  in  patency  of  the  aortic  yatves  it  is  usu 
prolonged,  and  blowing ;  as  well  as  by  the  situation  in  which 
murmur  is  transmitted  to  the  ear.  In  patency  of  the  aic 
valves  it  is  audible  firom  the  base  to  the  apex  of  the  heart : 
this  morbid  condition  it  is  loudest  over  the  first  bone  of  the  i 
num,  and  it  is  not  heard  below  the  base  of  the  heart ;  at  leu 
is  very  indistinct  below  this  point.  Besides,  in  this  dise 
state,  when  a  murmur  accompanies  the  second  sound,  one  is  1 
wise  always  heard  with  the  first,  which  is  not  the  case  in  ni 
patency  of  the  senulunar  valves. 

VBMOUS  MUBHU&S. 

The  abnormal  sounds,  which  have  their  seat  in  the  v< 
may  have  either  a  blowing  or  a  miisical  character.  They  all  c 
under  the  class  **  inorganic  murmurs,"  and  have  received  a  vai 
of  names ;  as  the  venous  murmur,  or  venous  hum,  the  soui 
continuous  blowing,  bruit  de  diable,  and  musical  venous  mun 
They  may  all  be  included  under  the  heads,  continuous,  and  n 
cal  venous  murmur. 

CojUittuouB  venous  Murmur. — The  continuous  venous  mun 
or  venous  hum,  is  termed  so  from  its  being  a  continuous  uni: 
rupted  sound,  and  venous  &om  its  seat.  M.  Bouillaud  nam< 
^^  bruit  de  diable,"  firom  its  resemblance  to  the  familiar  » 
made  in  the  spinning  of  a  kind  of  humming  top,  which  is  ki 
under  the  popular  name  of  diable  in  France,  and  this  name 
been  very  generally  retained  since.  It  resembles  pretty  f 
rately  the  sound  heard  when  a  large  univalve  shell  is  held 
to  the  ear ;  it  has  also  been  compared  to  the  noise  of  the  sea  ; 
a  distant  strand,  or  to  the  buzz  produced  by  a  number  of  p< 
talking  together  in  a  large  room ;  and  it  may  be  imitated,  as 
Hope  observes,  ^^  by  forcing  the  breath  in  whispering  a  contic 
who.'*  It  is  often  accompanied  by  the  arterial  bruit  de  sou 
which  appears  to  increase  its  intensity  at  each  systole  of  the 
tricle,  and  it  often  acquires  increased  loudness  at  each  inspirs 
owing  to  the  expansion  of  the  thorax,  which  allows  the  I 
more  rapidly  to  descend  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
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The  Teins  in  which  the  continuous  murmur  is  heard,  are  the 
jogulais,  particularly  the  internal  jugular,  and  the  veins  which 
open  into  them.  The  situalion  in  wUch  it  is  best  marked  is 
immediately  above  the  clavicle :  it  is  not  audible  close  under  the 
dun;  it  may  often  be  heard  at  both  sides  of  the  neck,  though, 
nsoallyitis  more  feeble  upon  one  side ;  or  it  may  be  limited  to  one 
fide,  and,  in  my  experience,  it  is  both  more  frequent  and  more 
inteoae  upon  the  right  than  the  left  side,  though  M.  Bouillaud 
states  that  he  most  frequently  finds  it  upon  the  left  side.  The 
more  direct  coarse  of  the  veins  upon  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
toieaeh  the  vena  cava,  may  account  for  its  greater  firequency 
upon  the  right  side.  The  position  in  which  to  place  the  patient, 
in  Older  to  hear  this  murmur,  is  the  sitting  or  standing  posture, 
with  the  fiuse  inclined  towards  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  chin 
somewhat  elevated. 

The  continuous  venous  murmur  sometimes  subsides  suddenly 
it  the  point  where  it  was  audible  a  few  minutes  previously;  slight 
change  of  position  of  the  patient's  head  will  produce  this  effect,  or 
will  alter  the  character  of  the  sound.  This  depends  upon  the 
pesBore  exercised  on  the  vein  by  the  parts  lying  over  it,  which 
^^aries  with  the  motions  of  the  head.  M.  Bouillaud  says,  that 
drawing  the  larynx  towards  the  opposite  side  will  diminish  the 
murmur  suddenly,  or  cause  it  to  cease ;  it  does  so  by  putting  the 
omo-hyoid  muscle  upon  the  stretch,  by  which  the  deep  cervical 
&oia  is  rendered  tense,  and  pressure  is  made  upon  the  internal 
jngalar  vein.  Altering  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  alters  the 
cbiacter  of  this  murmur  in  a  remarkable  manner,  sometimes  di- 
iiuniahing,  sometimes  considerably  increasing  its  intensity,  and 
ic&dmng  it  hoarse,  or  converting  it  into  a  musical  murmur :  when 
ptwire  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  current  through  the  vein  is 
^Bide,  either  with  the  edge  of  the  stethoscope  or  with  the  finger 
^▼e,  the  murmur  instantly  ceases. 

Muiical  venous  Murmur. — The  musical  venous  murmur  is 
'^frequent  than  the  continuous  murmur:  it  has,  however,  its 
*eat  in  the  same  vessek,  is  audible  in  the  same  situation  and  oo- 
f^  in  predsely  the  same  kind  of  cases.  It  is  less  common 
^  the  male,  and,  like  the  continuous  murmur,  is  more  firequently 
h^  upon  the  right  than  the  left  side  of  the  neck.  Like  the 
l&tter,  dso,  it  intermits,  changes  its  character,  or  ceases  firom  very 
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trifling  alterations  in  the  position  of  the  patient :  it  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  the  continuous  murmur,  which  takes  its  place  when  it 
subsides.  In  order  to  hear  either  murmur,  it  is  essential  to  em- 
ploy the  stethoscope :  and  although  it  is  sometimes  audible  on  very 
gentie  pressure  by  the  stethoscope,  it  generally  requires  stronger 
pressure  with  the  instrument  than  is  sufficient  to  develop  a  con- 
tinuous murmur. 

The  musical  venous  murmur  sometimes  resembles  a  whisde 
with  the  lips,  or  the  prolonged  whisUing  sound  of  a  current  of  air 
through  a  key-hole ;  sometimes  it  is  more  like  the  chirping  of  a 
bird,  or  the  humming  of  a  fly.  It  often  conmsts  of  a  single  note, 
sometimes  of  two,  more  rarely  of  several  distinct  notes.  The 
French  writers,  who  place  its  seat  in  the  arteries,  term  it  the 
chant  of  tiie  arteries ;  and  both  Laennec's  and  Bouillaud's  works 
contain  a  scale,  in  which  they  have  endeavoured  to  represent  by 
musical  notes  the  melody  heard  in  some  cases. 

The  musical  venous  murmur  appears  to  have  the  same  relation 
to  the  continuous  venous  murmur  as  the  musical  valvular  murmur 
has  to  the  bellows  murmur;  the  one  is  preceded  by,  and  passes 
into  the  other,  and  the  former  is  to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more 
than  an  exaggerated  variety  of  the  latter.  There  is,  in  fact,  no 
greater  diflerence  in  the  nature  of  the  sounds,  and  in  the  mode  in 
which  they  are  produced,  than  there  is  (Dr.  Hope  observes)  "be- 
tween blowing  with  the  lips,  and  whistiing." 

Seat  of  the  the  venous  Murmurs, — The  continuous  and  the 
musical  venous  murmurs  were  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  have 
their  seat  in  the  large  arteries  which  come  ofl*  from  the  arch  of 
the  aorta :  this  was  the  opinion  of  Laenncc,  who  first  discovered 
them ;  and  it  has  been  advocated  by  almost  every  French  writer 
from  him  to  M.  Bouillaud,  MM.  Barth  and  Roger,  and  M.  Beau, 
the  latest  autiiorities  upon  tiic  subject.  The  first  to  correct  this 
error  was  Dr.  Ogier  Ward  ;*  he  it  was  who  first  demonstrated 
that  tiie  veins*  not  tiie  arteries,  were  the  seat  of  these  murmurs, 
and  he  first  pointed  out  the  distinguishing  marks  between  the  ve- 
nous and  the  arterial  murmurs. 

In  many  cases,  the  continuous  or  tiie  musical  venous  murmur 
are  accompanied  by  the  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet  already  described; 
they  may  always,  however,  be  readily  distinguished  from  each 

^  London  Medical  Gazette. 
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Other :  the  arterial  murmur  is  an  intermittent  sound,  the  venous  a 
continuous  sound ;  the  arterial  muimur  is  a  short  whiffing  sound, 
while  the  venous  has  a  humming  or  whistling  character. 

That  the  continuous  and  the  musical  murmur  have  their  seat 
in  the  veins  is  proved  by  their  diminishing,  or  ceasing  altogether, 
when  pressure  vrith  the  finger  is  made  upon  the  vein  above,  or 
when  the  stethoscope  is  pressed  firmly  on  it,  so  as  to  obliterate  the 
current :  the  feeble  bruit,  which  is  still  occasionally  audible,  comes 
from  the  small  venous  branches  in  the  neighbourhood.  M. 
Bouillaud,  who  places  the  seat  of  these  murmurs  in  the  arteries, 
observes  that  "  pressure  above  the  vessel  with  sufficient  force  to 
interrapt  the  current  will  cause  a  cessation  of  the  murmur,"  which 
is  quite  true :  but  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  M.  Bouillaud  seems  to 
think,  to  ^^  interrupt  the  current "  in  the  carotid  or  subclavian 
Arteries ;  the  degree  of  pressure  required  would  cause  rather  more 
pun  than  most  patients  would  like  to  submit  to  often ;  while  the 
moderate  degree  of  pressure  necessary  to  interrupt  the  venous 
murmur  would,  if  it  had  its  seat  in  the  artery,  render  it  louder, 
ustead  of  interrupting  it.  In  &ct,  the  trifling  pressure  which  is 
oeoeasaiy  to  cause  the  cessation  of  these  sounds  is  the  best  proof 
that  they  have  their  seat  in  the  veins  ;  and  that  they  are  not 
seated  in  the  arteries,  is  proved  by  the  true  arterial  bruit  de  soufflet 
being  very  often  heard  at  the  same  time,  and  by  its  continuing 
^  be  audible  when  the  venous  murmur  has  been  checked  by 
^  pressure  of  the  finger  or  the  stethoscope. 

Meehaniim  of  production  of  the  venous  Murmurs, — In  pre- 
vious chapters  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  every  sound, 
^l^ther  normal  or  abnormal,  developed  in  the  heart  or  arteries, 
^  produced  by  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  part  along  or  through  which  it  passes ;  that  abnormal 
^unds  are  nothing  more  than  exaggerated  normal  sounds,  and 
^%t  the  character  of  the  abnormal  sounds  will  vary  according  to 
^  Variety  of  circumstances ;  as  the  roughness  or  smoothness  of  the 
^^^Ung  membrane,  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  obstruction  to  the 
^Uirent  of  blood,  the  rapidity  and  strength  with  which  the  blood 
^  propelled,  and  the  physical  condition  of  the  circulating  fluid, 
l^^tticularly  its  density  and  vicidity. 

In  the  cases  in  which  tiie  continuous  or  the  musical  venous 
Murmur  are  heard,  the  organs  of  circulation  are  in  a  healthy  state ; 
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but  the  blood  is  altered,  its  density  is  diminished,  its  watery  ptrta 
are  increased,  and  its  viscidity  is  less  than  that  of  healthy  Uood, 
while  the  current  is  more  rapid  than  in  health—- conditions  so£ 
ficient  to  develop  a  murmur  in  the  arteries ;  and  accordingly  the 
arterial  bruit  de  souffiet  is  very  generally  audible  in  siibfa  cases 
The  current  through  the  veins  being  naturally  feeble,  oompaxed 
to  that  through  the  arteries,  their  coats  being  lax  and  readily  dis 
tensible,  no  great  amount  of  friction  can  occur  between  the  Uooc 
and  the  lining  membrane  of  these  vessels,  even  though  this  fluid  b< 
altered  in  the  way  that  I  have  mentioned.  In  order,  therefore 
that  a  murmmr  should  be  developed  in  a  vein,  the  friction  betweei 
the  blood  and  its  lining  membrane  must  be  mechanicaUy  increased 

The  murmurs  which  we  are  considering  have  their  seat  essen 
tially  in  the  jugular  veins ;  principally,  I  believe,  in  the  interna 
jugulars.  Now,  in  order  that  friction  sufficient  to  develop  aooni 
should  take  place  between  the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane  o 
these  veins,  it  is  necessary  that  the  tissues  covering  them,  viz^  th 
skin,  tiie  platisma,  and  the  cervical  &8cia,  should  be  rendoe 
tense ;  which  is  effected  by  turning  the  patient^s  head  towards  th 
opposite  shoulder,  and  elevating  tiie  chin,  by  which  a  moderat 
degree  of  pressure  is  exercised  upon  these  veins  in  their  who! 
course  in  the  neck,  and  tiiey  are  placed  in  a  &vourable  conditio 
for  the  development  of  sound.  If  the  stethoscope  be  now  appliec 
its  pressure  will  slightiy  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  vein,  the  fri< 
tion  between  the  blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessd  wi 
be  increased,  and  a  murmur  will  be  developed,  which  will  c^  coun 
have  a  continuous  character,  because  the  current  through  d 
vessel  is  continuous.  If  increased  pressure  be  made  by  die  sti 
thoscope,  the  character  of  tiie  murmur  will  be  altered ;  it  will  I 
rendered  harsher,  or  hoarser,  or  converted  into  a  whistie,  or  otb 
musical  murmur,  as  the  case  may  be ;  while,  if  the  stethoscope 
pressed  still  more  strongly  upon  ihe  vein,  so  as  to  obliterate  tl 
current,  the  murmur  will  instantiy  cease. 

I  am  therefore  of  opinion  that  tiie  continuous  and  music 
venous  murmurs,  unlike  the  cardiac  and  arterial  murmurs,  ai 
not  naturally  present  in  tiie  veins,  but  that  they  are  mechanical! 
developed  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope,  when  the  coats  < 
the  vein  have  been  rendered  tense,  by  putting  the  parts  coverin 
it  upon  tiie  stretch.     Thus,  if  we  completely  relax  tiie  fescia  an 
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muacles  of  the  neck,  by  making  the  patient  incline  the  head 
forward,  and  then  apply  the  stethoacope,  the  murmur  will  be  in- 
audible, or  scarcely  heard ;  while,  if  we  turn  the  patient's  head 
slightly  towards  the  oppodte  side,  the  murmur  will  be  loudly 
beard,  aUkoogh  the  same  degree  of  pressure  is  made  by  the  ste- 
tkosoope. 

Again,  the  bruit  de  diable  is  described  by  writers  as  being 
pften  audible  one  day,  and  inaudible  the  next ;  and  as  disappearing 
suddenly  at  a  point  where  immediately  previous  it  had  been  loud« 
Now,  if  we  examine  the  c(»mections  of  the  deep  &scia  of  the  neck 
with  the  sheath  of  the  cervical  vessels,  and  with  the  muscles,  we 
Aali  perceive  that  a  very  trifling  alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
patient's  head  will  render  this  fascia  tense,  or  the  contrary ;  and 
we  can  easily  understand,  therefore,  how  the  pressure  of  the  sle- 
thoicope  may,  in  one  position  of  the  patient,  fail  to  develop  the 
munmir,  while  in  another  position,  the  same  amount  of  pressure 
will  render  it  loud. 

The  venous  murmur  (as  has  often  been  observed)  diminishes 
or  sabsides  when  the  fiw^e .  is  turned  quite  round  towards  the 
opponte  side.  Now  the  effect  of  this  position  is  to  render  tense 
both  the  cervical  fascia  and  the  muscles  which  cover  the  internal 
jugular,  by  which  so  much  pressure  is  made  upon  the  vein  as 
greatly  to  diminish  the  current  through  it,  when  of  course  the 
murmur  will  either  subside  or  become  very  feeble.  The  venous 
murmur  is  sometimes  heard  on  both  sides,  sometimes  only  on  one 
side,  and  is  usually  better  marked  upon  the  right  than  the  left  side. 
'Rufl  is  readily  explained  by  the  more  direct  course  of  the  blood 
towards  the  heart  on  the  right  side.  When  this  murmur  has  been 
only  heard  on  the  left  side,  the  French  writers  (who  suppose  the 
Ottotid  artery  to  be  its  seat)  are  obliged  to  refer  it  then  to  ^^  some 
Irregular  distribution  of  the  left  carotid  artery,  by  which  this 
^^aeel  is  rendered  more  superficial."  "  We  must  allow  (M.  Beau 
observes)  a  large  share  to  the  anomalies  so  frequent  in  the  arterial 
system." 

The  continuous  murmur  ceases  or  diminishes  materially  in 
ue  recumbent  posture,  and  returns  again  in  the  sitting  or  erect 
posture.  This  may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  effect  of  gravity 
^pon  the  circulation  in  the  jugular  vein,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
'^pidity  of  the  circulation  being  greater  in  the  erect  or  sittirrr 
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than  in  the  recumbent  posture.  In  cases  of  anaemia,  changi 
posture  exercises  a  more  remarkable  influence  upon  the  rapi( 
of  the  hearths  action  than  in  the  healthy  subject :  and,  as  rapi< 
of  the  circulation  is  one  of  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  dc 
lopment  of  the  venous  murmur,  it  follows  that  it  ought  to  be  n 
evident  in  the  erect  or  sitting  than  in  the  recumbent  posti 
Besides,  in  the  recumbent  posture  the  fascia  of  the  neck  is  it 
or  less  relaxed,  and  the  vein  is  placed  in  an  unfavourable  state 
the  development  of  sound. 

The  arterial  and  venous  murmurs  will  be  again  alluded 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  what  are  termed  ^*  inorganic  affectio 
It  is  only  necessary  here  to  observe,  that  these  abnormal  sou 
are  very  common  in  chlorotic  and  anaemic  subjects,  and  in  ind 
duals  who  have  suffered  considerable  loss  of  blood ;  and  they 
heard  in  all  cases  where  the  blood  is  altered,  its  serous  portion 
creased,  and  its  viscidity  lessened.  We  seldom  or  never  ezami] 
chlorotic  subject  in  whom  some  of  these  sounds  are  not  pres 
and  the  more  advanced  the  stage  of  anaemia  the  more  intens 
general  are  the  murmurs :  as  the  anaemic  condition  is  relieved 
treatment,  the  sounds  diminish  in  intensity,  and  eventually,  w 
the  patient's  health  is  completely  restored,  they  disappear. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CENSBAL  8ION8  OF  CARDIAC  DISEASE.— COUNTENANCE.—POSTURR  OF  THE 
FATIEMT.— PALPITATION.— EPIGASTRIC  PULSATION.— AUGINA  PECTORIS.— 
THK  PULSE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DIAGNOSIS. 

Thb  general  signs  of  the  advanced  stage  of  cardiac  disease  have 
considerable  similarity,  and  the  symptoms  most  generally  present, 
are  common  to  several  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  they  have  their  origin  in  some  impediment 
to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  left  side  of  the  organ, 
by  which  the  circulation  through  the  heart  or  through  the  lungs, 
or  through  both,  is  impeded. 

Disease  of  the  heart  may  lead  to  disease  of  the  lungs,  and  vice 
twid.  In  a  healthy  condition  of  the  parts,  there  is  a  perfect  equi- 
librium between  the  development  and  the  capacity  of  the  two 
o^ns:  the  exact  amount  of  blood  is  transmitted  by  the  right 
ventricle  to  the  lungs,  which,  in  the  latter  organs,  can  be  converted 
^^  arterial  blood ;  and  the  exact  amount  of  blood  is  returned  by 
the  pulmonary  veins,  which  can  pass  freely  through  the  left 
chambers  of  the  heart.  But,  if  this  equilibrium  is  disturbed ;  if 
4e  pulmonary  circulation  is  obstructed,  owing  to  disease  in  the 
lungs,  bronchial  tubes,  or  pleura^  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle 
b^me  distended,  and  eventually,  if  the  cause  continues  in  ope- 
'^on,  dilated  or  hypertrophied.  If,  again,  there  is  an  impe- 
diment to  the  free  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  left  side  of  the 
'^cart,  congestion  of  the  lungs  as  a  natural  consequence  ensues ; 
^ema  follows,  then  haemoptysis  or  pulmonary  apoplexy.  The 
effect  of  the  obstruction  of  the  pulmonary  circulation  extends  to 
^c  right  side  of  the  heart ;  its  cavities  become  distended,  then 
dilated,  or  their  walls  become  hypertrophied.  The  great  venous 
^funks  not  being  able  to  empty  themselves,  become  distended,  and 
^e  whole  venous  system  congested  :  hence  the  lividity  of  the  face 
^^i  extremities,  the  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  ab- 
le 
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dominal  viscera,  which  is  pardy  relieved  by  the  escape  of  th< 
serum  of  the  blood  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  extremities,  givinj 
rise  to  anasarca ;  or  into  that  of  the  lungs,  causing  oddema  pal 
monum ;  partly  by  its  efiusion  into  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  cor 
stituting  ascites  or  hydrothorax ;  and  sometimes  by  the  escape  < 
the  blood  itself  upon  the  congested  mucous  surfaces,  giving  rise  t 
epistaxis,  haemoptysis,  &c. ;  or  into  the  pulmonary  tissue,  cox 
stituting  the  state  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  pulmonary  ap( 
plexy. 

The  general  symptoms  of  the  advanced  stage  of  cardiac  diseai 
are  pretty  constant ;  while  those  of  its  early  stage  vary  as  H. 
disease  is  acute  or  chronic ;  they  vary  likewise  according  to  i 
nature,  and  to  the  parts  of  the  heart  engaged.  Thus,  while  i 
the  early  stage  of  the  chronic  forms  of  disease,  there  is  scarce! 
anything  characteristic  in  the  symptoms,  those  which  accompai! 
the  early  stage  of  acute  diseases  of  the  organ  are  usually  very  we 
marked. 

Among  the  general  symptoms  of  heart  disease,  palpitation 
usually  one  of  the  first  which  attracts  attention.  More  Oft  le 
dyspnoea  is  often  present,  which  may  or  may  not  be  accompanic 
by  cough.  The  pulse,  likewise,  sometimes  exhibits  diagnosi 
characters.  When  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  or  when  obstni 
tion  to  the  pulmonary  or  the  general  circulation  has  set  in,  otb 
symptoms  are  usually  superadded ;  signs  of  congestion  of  the  lung 
liver^  kidney,  spleen,  or  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  mai 
their  appearance ;  orthopnoea  supervenes  upon  tiie  dyspnoea ;  ao 
the  over-loaded  or  over-distended  vessels  are  relieved,  in  part,  b 
the  escape  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  into  tiie  general  ceUnli 
tissue,  or  into  the  serous  cavities ;  or  sometimes  by  the  escape  ( 
the  blood  itself  upon  some  of  the  mucous  siu&ces,  or  into  tiie  pal 
monary  tissue. 

Before  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  these  symptoms^ 
may  be  well  to  delay  for  a  moment  to  consider  whether  there 
anything  in  the  expression  or  character  of  the  coimtenance  d 
patient  labouring  under  heart  disease,  or  in  the  posture  which  1 
assumes,  from  which  information  as  to  its  nature  may  be  gatherer 
In  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  tiie  investing  or  linis 
membrane  of  the  heart,  information  may  not  unfirequentiy  be  ol 
tained  by  attention  to  these  particulars.     In  the  chronic  forms  < 
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disease  nothing  is  to  be  learned  from  them  as  long  as  the  disease 
is  recent;  but  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  they  are  sometimes 
sufficiently  characteristic.  Before  the  discovery  of  auscultation 
and  percussion,  and  before  diseases  of  the  heart  could  consequently 
be  diagnosed  with  certainty,  these  points  received  a  much  larger 
shaxe  of  the  attention  of  practitioners  than  at  the  present  day : 
they  are,  however,  of  sufficient  importance  to  deserve  a  short 
notice. 

COUNTBNAMCE  IN  HEART  DISEASE. 

In  the  acute  inflammatory  affections  of  the  lining  or  investing 
membrane  of  the  heart,  the  countenance  early  acquires  an  anxious 
>nd  depressed  character ;  indeed,  it  is  often  so  marked  as  imme- 
diately to  attract  attention ;  and,  from  it  alone  the  practitioner  has 
been  induced  to  institute  a  minute  examination  into  the  condition 
of  the  central  oi^an  of  the  circulation,  although  the  patient  made 
no  complaint  of  any  symptom  referable  to  it.  This  applies  par- 
ticularly to  cases  of  acute  rheiunatism,  in  which  the  articular  inflam- 
nuuion  comes  to  be  complicated  with  pericarditis,  or  endocarditis, 
or  both.  It  is  explained  by  the  sympathy  which  subsists  between 
tU  leqnratoiy  nerves  of  the  face  and  the  cardiac  nerves.  In  affec- 
tiofis  of  this  nature,  in  infancy  particularly,  we  commonly  observe 
tt  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ake  nasi  in  the  respiratory  act ; 
otoveoMnts  depending  up<»i  the  influence  of  the  portio  dura  of  the 
seventh  pair  (the  respiratory  nerve  of  the  face,  of  Sir  C.  Bell), 
which  are  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  respiration  is  more 
difficult.  Indeed,  in  acute  affections  either  of  the  lungs  or  heart 
m  diildren,  this  is  often  a  useflil  guide,  and  sometimes  indicates 
*  greater  amount  c£  disease  than  the  general  symptoms  would 
^08  to  miBpecU 

In  the  chronic  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  little  is  to  be  learned 
^finiy  either  from  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  or  from  the 
^bttaeler  of  the  individual  features ;  in  the  advanced  stage,  how- 
^ver,  the  countenance  becomes  sometimes  almost  pathognomonic, 
^ui^  in  cases  where  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  much  impeded, 
^  venous  system  throughout  the  body  becomes  congested,  the 
capillaries  injected,  the  extremities  swollen  and  cold,  and  the 
^  Uue;  the  &ce  becomes  bloated  and  dusky,  the  eyelids 
P^ed,  the  eyes  staring,  the  conjunctiva  sufiused,  the  lips  and 
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cheeks  purple,  the  respiration  laborious,  the  air  passages  a 
loaded  with  mucus,  and  the  jugular  veins  distended  or  pulsatil 
On  the  other  hand,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  in  an  equal 
advanced  stage  of  some  other  form  of  cardiac  disease,  there 
neither  oedema  or  swelling  of  the  extremities,  the  face  instead 
being  puffed  and  dusky,  is  very  pale  and  often  expressive  of  paii 
if  dyspnosa  occurs,  it  is  in  paroxysms,  during  which  the  respiradi 
is  gasping ;  there  is  a  painful  sense  of  constriction  or  impendii 
dissolution,  or  the  patient  utters  exclamations  of  pain  which  is  i 
ferred  to  the  prsecordial  region,  or  which  shoots  from  the  r^< 
of  the  heart  to  the  spine  or  left  scapula,  and  extends  to  the  am 
particularly  the  left. 

Corvisart*  first  made  the  remark,  that  in  persons  of  the  lyi 
phatic  temperament,  the  face  instead  of  assuming  a  purple  tii 
becomes  more  pale  than  natural  in  the  advanced  stage  of  cardi 
disease.  Dr.  Hope  repeats  the  same  remark  :  ^'  In  persons  of  t 
sanguine  temperament  (he  observes),  who  are  naturally  florid,  t 
lips  and  cheeks  often  become  injected,  and  the  coimtenance  bloale 
while  in  individuals  of  the  lymphatic  temperament,  who  are  nal 
rally  pale,  it  usually  becomes  still  more  so.  Dr.  Ormerodt  att 
butes  more  influence  to  age  than  to  temperament,  and  descril 
the  character  of  the  countenance  in  the  advanced  stage  of  valvu. 
disease  as  being  different  in  childhood,  and  adult  age.  Undoul 
edly,  age  and  temperament  may  modify  the  appearances  in  soi 
respects ;  but,  I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  can  be  regard 
as  the  cause  of  this  difference,  which  appears  to  me  to  depend  up 
the  nature  of  the  organic  lesion,  and  whether  this  has  or  has  i 
occasioned  congestion  of  the  lungs.  Thu^  when  it  consists  ii 
very  contracted  state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  with  hypertrophy  a 
dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  which  congestion  of  the  lungs 
a  necessary  result  almost,  the  face  will  be  congested  and  bloatc 
the  lips  and  cheeks  purple,  and  the  lower  extremities  livid  a 
anasarcous.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  aor 
valves  permitting  regurgitation  into  the  left  ventricle,  the  face 
not  bloated,  the  lips  and  cheeks  are  not  purple,  and  the  extremit 
are  not  livid  or  anasarcous ;  but  the  face  becomes  pale,  and  t 
countenance  anxious,  and  expressive  of  suffering. 

When  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  combined  with  congestion 

*  Essai  siir  les  Maladies  du  Coeur.        f  Gulstonian  Lectures,  Medica]  Gasei 
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the  IweTy  the  complexion  as  Dr.  Biidd*  remarks,  "  becomes 
purpluh,  and  at  the  same  time  sallow.''  "  As  the  blood,  when  its 
paasage  through  the  lungs  is  impeded,  is  imperfectly  decarbonized 
and  gives  a  purplish  colour  to  the  face,  so,  when  its  course  through 
Ae  Kver  is  impeded,  the  blood  is  not  completely  freed  from  the 
principles  of  bile,  and  the  countenance  acquires  a  slightly  jaundiced 
or  8allow  tint."  This  had  not  escaped  the  observation  of  Dr. 
Bright,  who  remarks :  "  When  obstruction  takes  place  to  the  cir- 
culation through  the  chest,  but  more  particularly  when  the  heart 
becomes  over-distended  with  blood,  we  observe  the  countenance 
gradually  assume  a  dingy  aspect,  in  which  the  purple  suffusion  of 
carbonized  blood  is  mingled  with  the  yellow  tint  of  jaundice ; 
the  conjunctiva  is  more  decidedly  tinged,  and  if  the  disease  con- 
tinues long,  sometimes  completely  prevails  over  the  purple  tint." 
Prominence  of  the  Eyes. — A  prominence  of  the  eye-balls, 
giving  the  eyes  a  peculiar,  staring  appearance,  as  if  they  were 
Itfger  than  natural,  or  as  if  they  were  protruded  forward,  has 
been  noticed  in  a  few  instances  in  connection  vrith  cardiac  disease, 
cr  with  symptoms  simulating  it,  of  which  the  most  prominent  was 
P^pitation.  It  coincided  in  the  majority  of  cases  with  an  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  subjects  were  females,  often 
of  an  hysterical  habit;  and  the  attacks  of  palpitation  in  some  in- 
Jtanoes  were  prolonged  and  severe.  In  Dr.  Parry's  posthumous 
^orkjt  several  cases  are  related  under  the  head  *'  enlargement  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  in  connection  with  enlargement  or  palpitation 
rfthe  heart;"  the  subjects  were  all  females,  and  the  majority 
were  examples  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  in  only  one,  pro- 
^nirion  of  the  eyes  is  mentioned.  Recently,  Dr.  Graves  and 
^'  Macdonnell  have  called  attention  to  this  phenomenon,  and 
bave  alluded  particularly  to  the  prominence  of  the  eye-balls.  It 
appears  to  me  to  have  a  doubtful  connection  with  cardiac  disease, 
h  one  case,  where  the  subject  of  it  was  an  extern  patient  of  the 
hospital,  she  had  continued  for  several  years  much  in  the  same 
^te.  In  another,  who  presented  the  same  peculiar  appearance 
wthe  eyes,  but  without  any  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  body,  and 
^bo  died  in  hospital,  a  small  tumor  growing  from  the  dura  mater 
waa  found,  on  a  post-mortem  examination.  In  a  third  case,  where 
"^«  subject  was  also  a  female,  about  25  years  of  age,  and  where 

^  Od  Diseases  of  the  Liver.        f  Collections  from  unpublished  writing^,  vol.  ii. 
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protrusion  of  the  eye-balls  was  also  marked,  and  was  complained 
of  by  the  patient,  which  she  said  felt  as  if  swollen,  there  was  en- 
largement of  the  thyroid  body ;  but  neither  palpitation  or  other 
symptom  referable  to  the  heart. 

ArciLs  /Sent/ti.— Another  peculiarity  connected  with  the  eye, 
deserving  of  attention,  is  that  which  is  familiar  to  us  as  the  arcua 
senilis.  Mr.  Canton  first  demonstrated  this  to  be  the  result  ol 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea ;  and  both  he,  and  Dr.  Williame 
have  shown  that  it  is  sufficiently  often  met  with  in  cases  of  taJity 
degeneration  of  the  heart,  to  be  entitled  to  be  considered  a  diag- 
nostic sign  of  this  diseased  state  of  the  organ. 


POSTURE  OF  THE  PATIENT. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  chronic  forms  of  cardiac  disease^ 
nothing  is  to  be  learned  either  from  the  position  of  the  patient  a: 
from  the  posture  which  he  assumes.  He  is  usually  able  to  rest  ic 
the  horizontal  posture,  and  seldom  finds  greater  difficulty  in  lying 
upon  one  side  than  the  other ;  sometimes  he  prefers  the  supine 
posture :  frequently  it  is  with  great  reluctance  that  he  remains  ic 
bed. 

In  acute  afiections,  more  particularly  in  that  form  of  pericarditis 
where  a  large  amount  of  fiuid  is  rapidly  efiused  into  the  peri- 
cardial sac,  the  patient  is  quite  unable  to  lie  down,  or  to  obtaic 
rest  in  the  horizontal  posture.  Sometimes,  the  restlessness  is  sc 
extreme  that  he  cannot  remain  for  more  than  a  few  minutes  in  an| 
one  position,  and  he  is  continually  changing  it ;  at  others,  ht 
obtains  partial  relief  only  in  one  particular  posture ;  any  deviatior 
from  which  is  sure  to  add  considerably  to  the  dyspnooa  anc 
distress. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  valvular  disease,  when  the  circula' 
tion  through  the  lungs  becomes  greatly  impeded,  or  when  fluid  v 
efiused  into  one  or  both  pleural  cavities,  the  patient  cannot  lie 
down;  he  must  have  the  head  and  chest  elevated ;  or  he  is  unabk 
to  remain  in  bed,  and  is  forced  to  preserve  the  sitting  posture.  Ic 
extreme  cases,  he  is  often  only  able  to  snatch  momentary  rest  b) 
leaning  forward  and  resting  his  head  upon  his  knees,  or  upon  m 
table.  Sometimes  the  dyspnoea  is  so  extreme,  that  he  obtains  eas^ 
only  by  lying  on  his  face ;  this,  however,  is  more  frequently  ob- 
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served  in  aneurism  of  the  aorta  pressing  upon  the  trachea  than 
in  organic  disease  of  the  heart. 

When,  in  addition,  effusion  to  a  considerable  amount  exists  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity ;  or  when  the  lower  extremities  have  become 
much  swollen,  the  position  of  the  patient  will  be  influenced  in 
some  measure  by  these  complications.  I  have  seen  the  dyspnoea 
Aggravated  in  a  remarkable  degree  by  merely  bringing  the  ana- 
aarcous  lower  extremities  to  the  same  level  with  the  body ;  and  the 
patient  oould  not  rest  unless  they  hung  dovm  by  the  side  of  the 
bed.  In  many  such  cases,  indeed,  the  patient  reuses  to  remain  in 
bed,  and  sits  constantiy  in  a  chair. 

In   other   instances,  where  there  is  neither  anasarca  of  the 
lower  extremities  nor  ascites,  but  where  pain  or  dyspnoDa  are  the 
most  prominent  symptoms,   and  where  the  dyspnoea  occurs  in 
paroxysms  of  extreme  severity,  the  position  which  the   patient 
UBumes  in  the  paroxysm  is  peculiar :  he  sometimes  seizes  upon 
Bome  fixed  object  against  which  he  strongly  presses  the  sternum ; 
or  he  fixes  the  arms  firmly,  so  as  to  call  every  muscle  of  inspiration 
into  action ;  or  he  writhes  about,  and  almost  screams  with  agony. 
A  patient  was  in  hospital  some  time  since,  who  during  the  par- 
oxysms, was  unable  to  obtain  ease  in  any  position  but  sitting  upon 
the  ground  with  the  back  firmly  pressed  against  a  wall.     Dr. 
Hope  has  drawn  a  vivid  picture  of  an  aggravated  case  of  this 
Und :  **  Incapable  of  lying  down,  the  patient  is  seen  for  weeks, 
sod  even  for  months  together,  either  reclining  in  the  semi-erect 
poation  supported  by  pillows,   or  sitting  with  the  trunk  bent 
fi:xrwards  and  the  elbows  or  forearms  resting  on  the   drawn-up 
Inees."     '*With  eyes  widely  expanded  and  starting,  eyebrows 
i^tused,  nostrils  dilated,  a  ghastiy  and  haggard  coimtenance,  and 
the  head  thrown  back  at  every  inspiration,  he  casts  roimd  a 
hurried,  distracted  look  of  horror,  of  anguish,  and  of  supplication  ; 
^cw  implorii^  in  plaintive  moans,  or  quick,  broken,  accents  and 
^al&stifled  voice,  the  assistance  already  often  lavished  in  vain ; 
^tid  now,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  drooping  his  head  on  his  chest, 
^nd  muttering  a  fervent  invocation  for  death,  to  put  a  period  to  his 
•Seringa*' 
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Among  the  general  signs  of  cardiac  disease,  some  may  be  said 
^  be  direct)  others  indirect :  tiie  former  have  obviously  more  value 
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than  the  latter.  Among  the  direct  symptoms  palpitation  is  one  of 
the  most  common ;  the  character  of  the  pulse  being  also  occa- 
sionally diagnostic,  may  be  included  under  this  head :  under  it, 
also,  turgescence  ofthe  jugular  veins,  pulsation  in  these  veins,  and 
fremissement  cataire  may  be  included :  the  latter  have,  however, 
already  been  considered.  The  indirect — or,  as  they  are  more 
correctly  termed,  the  secondary  symptoms — are  common  to  diseases 
of  the  lungs  as  well  as  of  the  heart.  Under  this  head  may  be  in- 
eluded  congestion  of  the  lungs,  cough,  dyspnoea,  orthopnoea, 
haemoptysis,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  congestion  ofthe  liver,  spleen, 
kidneys,  and  brain,  anasarca,  and  efiusion  into  the  cavities  of  the 
pleura  and  peritoneum. 

Among  the  direct  signs  of  cardiac  disease,  palpitation  is  perhaps 
the  most  constant  and  most  frequent :  it  is  often  the  first  symptom, 
which  attracts  the  patient's  attention ;  and  it  frequently  distresses 
and  harasses  him  throughout  every  stage  of  the  disease.  On  the 
other  hand,  palpitation  is  frequently  a  prominent  and  troublesome 
symptom,  when  the  heart  itself  is  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state. 

It  has  already  been  said  that,  in  the  healthy  subject,  where 
the  chest  is  well  formed  and  the  heart  and  lungs  have  their  normal 
proportions,  the  impulse  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  is  so  slight  that 
the  individual  is  not  sensible  of  it  himself:  the  motion,  in  fact,  is 
performed  without  his  consciousness,  and  is  only  perceived  in  a 
very  limited  space  when  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  parietes  of  the 
chest.  Whenever,  consequently,  a  person  becomes  sensible  of  the 
beating  of  his  own  heart,  it  may  be  said  to  constitute  palpi- 
tation. Palpitation  may  therefore  be  defined:  An  unusual  ao- 
tion  of  the  heart,  perceptible  to  the  individual  and  inconvenient 
to  him ;  the  impulse  being  often  stronger  than  natural,  and  the 
action  of  the  organ  either  more  rapid  than  in  health,  or  intermit- 
tent, or  irregular. 

Palpitation  presents  numerous  varieties;  sometimes  it  is  so 
slight  that  the  patient  is  unconscious  of  it,  or  makes  no  complaint 
iinless  questioned ;  at  other  times,  it  is  so  violent  as  to  elevate  the 
clothes  and  shake  the  bed  upon  which  he  lies.  Sometimes  the 
impulse  communicated  is  a  slight,  smart  shock ;  sometimes  it  is 
strong,  prolonged,  and  heaving,  elevating  the  head  ofthe  observer  ; 
at  other  times  the  impulse  is  not  altered,  or  is  even  weaker  than, 
natural.     Sometimes  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  increased  in  inten" 
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sity,  and,  in  rare  cases,  so  much,  that  the  patient  can  hear  them 
himself  when  he  lies  upon  the  left  side ;  at  others,  the  sounds  are 
not  at  all  increased  in  intensity.  In  some  cases  palpitation  sets  in 
suddenly;  in  others,  it  makes  its  approaches  very  gradually. 
Sometimes  the  fits  are  short,  quickly  subside,  and  the  patient  is 
:|  perfectly  free  from  it  in  the  intervals ;  at  others,  the  fits  are  longer 
and  more  severe,  or  more  or  less  palpitation  is  constantly  present. 
Sometimes  the  palpitation  is  accompanied  by  uneasiness,  by  a 
sense  of  constriction,  or  of  weight  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
heart,  or  by  a  sense  of  sinking  or  of  fluttering  in  the  epigastriiim  ; 
sometimes  by  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea ;  sometimes  by  headache,  ver- 
%),  or  noises  in  the  head  :  at  others,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  ob- 
served, and  palpitation  is  the  only  symptom  we  are  called  upon  to 
treat. 

Palpitation,  although  one  of  the  commonest  sjonptoms  of  mor- 
bid states  of  the  heart,  frequently  occurs  independent  of  any  or- 
ganic change  in  this  organ,  and  is  not  unfrequently  a  greater  source 
of  anxiety  or  alarm  to  the  patient  under  such  circumstances  than 
u  cases  of  organic  disease.  Thus  it  is  a  symptom  in  plethora ;  and 
ui  the  very  opposite  condition,  anaemia ;  it  is  a  common  attendant 
upon  dyspepsia  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  it 
^^lises  in  debility  from  any  cause :  it  is  a  frequent  symptom  in  hys- 
^  and  hypochondriasis ;  it  is  not  unusual  in  the  early  or  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pregnancy ;  and  it  accompanies  several  diseased 
^tes  of  the  pulmonary  organs. 

The  value  of  palpitation  as  a  symptom,  mainly  depends  upon 
whether  it  is  symptomatic  of  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  or  whether 
'^  is  sympathetic  of  some  other  afiection :  hence,  it  is  of  considerable 
^portance  that  its  cause  should  be  determined.  We  shall 
^erefore  consider  it  here  under  two  heads :  viz.,  as  it  has  its  cause 
^  organic  disease  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation,  or  as  it 
^^H^curs  independent  of  cardiac  disease. 

Palpitation  depending  upon  Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart.^^ 

^sdpitation  depending  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  usually, 

^^esB  in  cases  of  acute  inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining 

tuembrane  of  the  organ,  comes  on  slowly  and  insidiously,  and  in- 

^^i^eaaes  gradually ;  it  is  constant,  although  more  distressing  at  one 

period  than  another;    it  is  very  generally  combined   with   de- 

^^gement  of  the  general  circulation,  or  with  disorder  of  the  res- 
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piratdon;  and  it  is  very  generally  also  accompanied  by  well 
marked  physical  signs,  or  by  other  general  symptoms  of  cardia 
disease.  Palpitation  will  therefore  be  a  symptom  in  pericaiditi 
and  endocarditis,  in  hypertrophy,  and  in  dilatation  of  the  v^itri 
cles,  or  when  these  two  states  are  combined ;  in  diseased  condi 
tions  of  the  yalves  or  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  hearty  causin 
obstruction,  or  permitting  regurgitation;  in  adhesion  of  the  peri 
cardium,  the  result  of  pericarditis ;  and  in  softening  of  the  heart. 

Thus,  in  acute  pericarditis»  or  endocarditis,  palpitation  is  ofte 
one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  attracts  the  attention  of  the  patiei 
or  practitioner ;  the  heart's  action  is  more  rapid  than  natural^  an 
the  impulse  is  increased.  Cases,  however,  occasionally  occur  whei 
palpitation  is  very  slight,  or  entirely  absent.  Again,  palpitatio 
is  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of  hypertrophy  of  the  va 
trides :  here  the  impulse  is  increased,  often  considerably,  but  tli 
action  of  the  heart  is  not  more  rapid  than  in  health.  In  diliKtatio 
of  tiie  ventricles,  the  palpitation  is  accompanied  by  increase 
loudness  of  tiie  heart's  sounds,  but  tiie  impulse  has  not  muoli  le 
strength.  In  the  combination  of  these  two  stateo,  or  hypertroph 
with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  particularly  when  the  disease 
advanced,  the  palpitation  is  often  very  distressing,  and  the  pai 
oxysms  are  frequentiy  prolonged  and  severe. 

In  organic  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  il 
heart,  palpitation  is  very  generally  and  constantly  present ;  bu 
as  it  is  usually  accompanied  by  hypertrophy,  or  dilatation  of  it 
ventricles,  and  as  it  always  tends  to  produce  these  morbid  state 
the  palpitation  has  its  cause  partiy  in  the  complication.  Finall; 
in  softening  of  tiie  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  palpitation  is  fr 
quent ;  here,  however,  it  is  of  the  passive  kind ;  tiie  impulse 
feeble,  and  the  heart's  action  usually  intermittent  and  irregular. 

Palpitc^ian  independent  of  Organic  Disease  of  the  Heart*- 
Palpitation,  independent  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  is  mo 
common  in  tiie  female  than  the  male  :  it  usually  sets  in  suddenl^ 
and  is  almost  always  intermittent.  The  impulse  is  often  Am 
and  knocking,  never  heaving  or  prolonged,  and  tiie  action  of  tl 
heart  is  generally  rapid,  [fhe  pdpitation  occurs  in  parozjrsnd 
often  when  the  individual  is  in  a  state  of  repose :  it  is  readily  e: 
cited  by  mental  emotion ;  and  the  physical  and  general  signs 
valvular  or  other  disease  of  the  heart  are  absent. 
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The  palpitadon  which  occurs  under  these  circumstances  pre- 
sents several  varieties,  and  may  be  traced  to  several  causes,  some  of 
which  are  intrinsic  to  the  heart,  others  are  extrinsic  to  it     Thus, 
palpitation  will  ensue  when  the  blood  is  returned  to  the  heart 
moce  rapidly  than  in  ordinary ;  or,  when  the  motions  of  the  heart 
tie  impeded,  whether  the  exciting  cause  be  seated  in  the  lungs, 
in  the  parietee  of  the  chest,   or  in  the  abdomen.     Palpitation 
occurs  in  states  of  debility,  whether  this  depends  upon  excessive 
evacuations,  or  arises  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease ;   as 
well  as  in  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system,  whether  this  be 
oonatitntional  or  acquired.     Finally,  it  may  ensue  when  two  or 
moie  of  the  foregoing  conditions  are  combined.     Thus : 

1.  In  a  healthy  subject,  violent  exercise  on  the  one  hand,  or 
die  indulgenoe  in  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  other,  will  hurry 
the  ciroulation,  and  give  rise  to  palpitation  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
ezcidDg  cause  is  removed,  the  effect  ceases.  In  states  of  plethora, 
likwise,  where  blood  is  rapidly  formed,  and  the  vascular  system 
becomes  oppressed,  more  or  less  palpitation  is  generally  present. 

2.  In  cases  where  the  bony  parietes  of  the  thorax  are  con- 
tacted and  deformed;  in  adults  whose  chests  are  narrow  and  ex- 
tremities long ;  or  in  young  persons  about  puberty,  whose  growth 
has  been  rapid,  palpitation  is  often  complained  of.  Here  its  cause 
Spears  to  lie  in  the  narrowness  of  the  chest,  which  interferes 
^ith  the  free  play  of  the  heart,  or  with  the  free  expansion  of  the 
lungs.  Palpitation  is  also  occasionally  complained  of  in  the  ad- 
vanced stage  of  pregnancy,  in  cases  of  large  ovarian  or  other  abdo- 
iinnal  tumors,  or  in  ascites,  in  which  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm 
^  interfered  with,  or  pressure  is  exercised  upon  the  large  vessels. 

3.  Palpitation  is  a  very  frequent  symptom  in  states  of  debility  ; 
in  ansmia,  whether  this  arises  from  profuse  haemorrhage  6r  ac- 
companies amenorrhoea ;  or  where  profuse  evacuations  of  any  kind 
have  occurred ;  imder  this  head,  sexual  excesses  and  manustrupatio 
^y  be  included.  Palpitation  likewise  is  a  symptom  of  mercurial 
erithismus ;  and  it  not  unfrequently  arises  during  convalescence 
&om  acute  diseases^  particularly  where  mercury  had  been  £reely 
given ;  and  after  protracted  fever  it  is  by  no  means  rare. 

4.  In  persons  of  what  is  called  the  nervous  temperament,  pal- 
pitation is  common,  and  is  readily  excited  by  mental  emotion  or 
^y  trifling  causes.     In  hysteria,  particularly  in  that  form  which 
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gets  the   name  of  spinal  irritation,  it  is  an  ordinary  sympton 
and  in  cases  of  hypochondriasis  it  is  by  no  means  nnfrequent. 

5.  Palpitation  is  not  unfrequently  induced  by  excessive  stud 
by  late  hours,  by  the  habitual  use  of  strong  tea»  or  the  inordina 
use  of  tobacco  in  the  form  of  smoking  ;  by  the  suppression  of  soi: 
habitual  discharge ;  by  prolonged  mental  excitement,  whether 
an  exciting  or  depressing  nature  ;  or  by  a  sudden  shock  or  £ngl 
In  these  cases  it  partly  depends  upon  derangement  of  the  digesti 
organs,  and  partly  upon  debility,  or  constitutional  or  induced  in 
tability. 

Lastly,  palpitation  is  frequent  in  persons  of  a  gouty  habi 
indeed,  the  first  symptom  indicating  the  approach  of  a  fit  is  oft 
palpitation,  with  fluttering  and  intermission  of  the  heart's  actic 
Palpitation  is  also  a  common  accompaniment  of  dyspepsia ;  here 
is  partly  due  to  flatulence,  which,  by  resisting  the  descent  of  t 
diaphragm,  impedes  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs,  and  interfei 
with  the  motions  of  the  heart ;  partly  to  the  reflex  sympathy  I 
tween  the  parts  concerned. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  practice,  however,  that  orgai 
disease  of  the  heart  is  associated  with  derangement  of  the  < 
gestive  organs  ;  vdth  an  anaemic  state  of  the  system ;  with 
nervous,  irritable,  or  gouty  habit ;  or  with  some  of  the  other  caui 
capable  of  giving  rise  to  palpitation ;  by  which  the  difficulty 
the  diagnosis  mil  be  considerably  increased. 

In  the  following  Table  the  more  prominent  characters  of  t 
palpitation,  which  depends  upon  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  t 
contrasted  with  those  of  palpitation  arising  independent  of  dises 
of  this  organ : 

PALPITATION  DEPENDINO  UPON  OR-     PALPITATION   INDEPENDENT  OF  < 
GANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART.  GANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  HSAB1 

1.  More  common  in  the  male  than  the  1.  More  common  in  the  female  tl 
female.  the  male. 

2.  Palpitation  usoallycomes  on  slowly  2.  Palpitation  usually  sets  in  raddei 
and  gradually. 

3.  Palpitation  constant,  though  more  3.  Palpitation  not  constant,  ha? 
marked  at  one  period  than  at  another.  perfect  intermissions. 

4.  Impulse  usually  stronger  than  na-  4.  Impulse  neither  heaving  or  f 
tural ;  sometimes  remarkably  increased,  longed ;  often  abrupt,  knocking,  and 
heaving,  and  prolonged ;  at  others  irre-  cumscribed,  and  accompanied  by  a  i] 
gular  and  unequal  tering  sensation  in  the  prtecordialregii 

or  epigastrium. 
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5.  Percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound  over  5.  Extent  of  surface  in  the  region  of 
an  increased  sorface,  and  the  degree  of  the  heart,  which  yields  naturally  a  dull 
dolneu  is  greater  than  natural.  sound  on  percussion— not  increased. 

6.  Palpitation  often  accompanied  hy  6.  Auscultatory  signs  of  diseased 
the imeoltatory  signs  of  diseased  Yalfes.  valves  absent;    bruit  de  soufflet  often 

present  in  the  large  arteries,  and  a  con- 
tinuous murmur  in  the  veins. 

7.  Bhytbm  of  the  heart  regular,  irre-  7.  Rhythm  of  heart  usually  regular ; 
gnlsr,  or  intermittent ;  its  action  not  ne-  sometimes  intermittent ;  its  action  gene- 
eemrily  quickened.                                    rally  more  rapid  than  natural 

8.  Palpitation  often  not  much  com-  8.  Palpitation  often  much  complained 
pUinedof  by  the  patient;  occasionally  at-    of  by  the  patient;  readily  induced  by 

I        tended  by  severe  pain,  extending  to  the  mental  emotion,  and  frequently  accom- 

Icft  ihoalder  and  arm.  panied  by  pain  in  the  left  side. 

9.  Lipe  and  cheeks  often  livid ;  coun-  ^.  Lips  and  cheeks  never  livid  ;  conn- 
tcotsoe  congested;  anasarca  of  lower  ex-  tenance  often  chlorotic ;  anasarca  absent, 
tremities  common.  except  in  extreme  cases. 

10.  Palpitation  increased  by  exercise,  10.  Palpitation  increased  by  sedentary 
by  ttimalants  and  tonics.  &c. ;  relieved  occupations ;  by  local  and  general  bleed- 
by  rnt,  and  firequently,  also,  by  local  or  ing,  &c. ;  relieved  by  moderate  exer* 
geoersl  bleeding,  and  an  antiphlogistic  cise,  and  by  stimulants  or  tonics,  par- 
'^en.  ticularly  the  preparations  of  iron. 

Immediate  cause  of  Palpitation — The  blood  which  circvJates 
through  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  is  considered  to  be  the  natural 
stimulus  to  the  contractions  of  the  organ  :  thus,  in  a  state  of  health, 
^hen  this  fluid  is  returned  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  more 
[      9^ckly  than  in  ordinary,  its  action  becomes  more  rapid.     In  this 
^ay  exercise  increases  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  contractions, 
*nd  hurries  the  circulation,  which  returns  to  its  normal  frequency 
^r  the  patient  has  remained  at  rest  for  a  time. 

In  states  of  plethora,  in  which  blood  is  rapidly  formed,  palpi- 
tation we  have  seen  to  be  a  common  symptom  ;  there  is  here  an 
^^creased  amount  of  blood  in  the  vessels,  and  this  fluid  is  of  a  more 
^mulant  nature,  perhaps ;  the  palpitation  which  ensues  in  these 
^^^aes  is  not  accompanied  by  quickened  action  of  the  heart.  In 
^l^e  very  opposite  condition  to  this — viz.,  anaemia — where  the 
Wood  is  poor  and  watery,  and  deficient  frequently  in  quantity, 
P^pitation  is  also  extremely  frequent,  and  the  heart's  action  is 
'^^ore  rapid  than  in  health :  here  the  heart  appears  to  contract 
'^^cre  frequently,  to  compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  the  quality 
^f  the  blood. 

Again,  when  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  heart  are  diseased, 
^^dthe  passage  of  the  blood  out  of,  oi  through  its  chambers  is  im- 
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peded,  palpitation  ensues,  and  the  organ  is  excited  to  increa» 
action  in  order  to  overcome  the  obstacle  to  the  transmission  of  i 
blood.  Palpitation  is,  however,  by  no  means  rare,  independc 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  circumstances ;  in  such  cases,  the  nerve 
system  is  probably  at  fault,  though  the  exact  mode  in  whi 
this  causes  palpitation  is  not  quite  clear.  When  we  come  to  spe 
of  functional  derangement  of  the  organ,  we  shall  have  occadoo 
return  to  this  point. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  palpitation,  I  may  obeei 
that  this  symptom  frequently  is  present  in  a  marked  degree  in  i 
class  of  patients  who  present  themselves  at  hospital,  without  th 
appearing  to  be  conscious  of  it.  When  questioned,  they  alii 
that  they  feel  some  oppression  in  the  pnecordial  r^on,  but  ban 
admit  that  it  amounts  to  palpitation,  though,  when  we  come 
examine  the  chest,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  oflen  much  increase 
and  its  impulse  so  strong  as  to  raise  the  head  of  the  obeerv 
This,  no  doubt,  arises  in  some  measure  from  the  sensibility  bez 
blunted  by  the  ill  oxygenation  of  the  blood  ;  and  in  some  measu 
also,  from  the  parts  having  had  time  to  accommodate  themseh 
to  their  altered  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  less  i 
markable,  how  oflen,  when  palpitation  depends  simply  up 
functional  derangement,  the  patient's  attention  is  directed  maiii 
to  it;  he  is  most  unhappy  in  consequence,  and  can  scarcely 
made  to  believe  that  he  is  not  the  subject  of  organic,  and,  in  1 
opinion  therefore,  of  incurable  disease  of  the  heart. 

EPIGASTRIC  PULSATION. 

A  pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region  which  is  evident  to  t 
eye,  and  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  of  which  the  patient  hims 
is  conscious,  is  by  no  means  uncommon ;  it  is  occasionally  syn 
tomatic  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart»  or  of  some  part  of  i 
arterial  system ;  sometimes  it  is  a  sign  of  simple  functional  ( 
rangement ;  and  at  others  it  is  independent  of  either. 

In  describing  the  normal  position  of  the  heart,  we  saw  tl 
this  organ  rests  upon  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphn^m ;  no 
if  the  sternum  is  short  and  the  heart's  action  strong,  there  is 
more  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  heart's  impulse  being  seen  a 
felt  in  the  epigastrium  under  such  circumstances,  than  for  an  i 
pulse  being  communicated  to  the  abdominal  parietes,  by  the  act 
coughing. 
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Epigoitric  PuUatum  in  Emphysema. — When  the  volume  of 
the  lung8  is  increased)  as  in  emphysema  of  these  organs^  the  heart 
will  be  poshed  somewhat  downwards,  and  its  pulsation  will  be 
evident  in  the  epigi^tric  region ;  and  as  this  condition  of  the  hings 
is  in  general  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  particularly  when  it  has  persisted  long*  the  pulsation  is 
usually  well  marked.  This  form  of  epigastric  pulsation  is  observed 
high  up  iu  this  vogion,  it  is  quite  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  it 
is  evidently  produced  by  the  heart  itself.  It  occasions  less  distress 
than  some  of  the  other  forms,  and  we  are  not  often  called  upon  to 
tieal  it  alone. 

Putmiion  ike  result  of  CongesHofu — When  hepatic  is  com- 
hiaed  with  gastro-intestinal  congestion — the  result  of  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart-— 
this  may  react  upon  the  arteries  which  supply  these  viscera,  and 
^Hgh  the  cnliao  axis,  and  superior  and  inferior  mesenteric  ar- 
teries upon  the  abdominal  aorta ;  the  pulsation  of  this  vessel  be- 
oomes  more  distinct,  and  stronger,  constituting  one  form  of  epi- 
gtttiio  pulsation,  and  resembling  that  described  by  Dr.  Faussett,* 
which  was  le&rred  by  him  to  local  or  visceral  congestion,  or  to 
BuiMcute  inflammadon.     This  variety  of  epigostric  pulsation  is 
acoompanied  by  **pain  on  pressure  at  the  epigastric  region,  or 
towards  the  imibilioos,  with  considerable  fulness  at  the  part ;  the 
^igesdve  organs  are  deranged,  the  bowels  torpid,  and  the  feet  cold. 
-Rie  pulsation  is  most  severe  towards  the  afternoon,  or  soon  after 
^fiimer,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  sense  of  vital  depression.     On 
^Qacultatioii,  a  loud  whisKzing  sound  is  heard ;"  we  may,  however, 
^ve  this  form  of  epigastric  pulsation  without  any  murmur  being 
Audible  on  auscultation. 

A  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  its  immediate  branches, 
Wiiich  is  symptcMnatic  of  inflammatory  disease  in  the  abdomen  has 
^^c^n  noticed  by  Dr.  Stokes.t  It  consists  in  "  a  throbbing  gene- 
^^y  cixnmensurate  with  the  disease,  removed  by  treatment  cal- 
^^^ilsled  to  relieve  enteric  inflammation,  and  aggravated  by  every 
^Hing  which  increases  it.'*  "  In  other  words,  we  may  have  (he 
^^beerves)  firom  enteritis  ox  peritonitis  a  throbbing  of  the  abdominal 
^^rta,  or  its  branches,  perfectly  analogous  to  the  morbid  action  of 
^he  ndial  artery  in  whitlow,  or  of  the  carotids  or  temporal  arteries 

*  Dublin  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  t  Ibid,  vol.  ▼. 
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in  cerebritis."  The  diseases  in  which  this  pulsation  was  observe 
were  gastro>enteric  fever,  peritonitis,  and  fever  consecutive  to  coi 
rosive  poisoning. 

Epigastric  Pulsation  in  adhesion  of  the  Pericardium. — Pul 
sation  in  the  epigastric  region  was  one  of  the  earliest  mentione 
diagnostic  signs  of  adherent  pericardium ;  Mr.  Bums*  considere 
it  to  be  a  constant  symptom ;  "  when  the  ventricles  contract  the 
drag  die  pericardium  vdth  them  (he  observes),  and  the  pericardiui 
again  pulls  the  diaphragm  after  it,  so  that  by  the  idtemate  ek 
vation  and  depression  of  this  septum,  the  chief  pulsation  comes  I 
be  referred  to  the  epigastric  region.'*  The  pulsation  in  thes 
cases  is  rather  an  undulatory  movement  of  the  parietes  than  a  dis 
tinct  pulsation ;  it  is  perceived  high  up  in  tiie  epigastric  regioii 
but  it  has  no  real  strength,  for  when  the  hand  is  laid  upon  the  part, 
or  when  pressure  is  made,  no  impulse  is  communicated. 

Nervous  and  Hysterical  Pulsation. — A  form  of  epigastric  pul- 
sation, observed  in  subjects  in  whom  the  heart  is  perfectly  healthj, 
occurs  occasionally  in  nervous  and  hysteric  females ;  which  ifl 
nothing  more  than  the  pulsation  of  the  abdominal  aorta  communi- 
cated to  the  parts  resting  on  it,  owing  to  temporarily  increased 
action  of  the  heart.  The  pulsation  is  most  marked  below  iha 
epigastrium,  and  the  impulse  communicated  to  the  hand  is  a 
short,  smart  shock,  very  unlike  that  of  aneurism.  On  ausculta- 
tion, a  short  whiff  is  audible,  particularly  when  the  stethoscope 
is  pressed  firmly  upon  the  part.  This  variety  of  epigastric  pul- 
sation has  remissions  or  complete  intermissions;  it  is  excited 
or  aggravated  by  mental  emotion,  deranged  digestion,  or  i2i- 
temperance  ;  and  is  sometimes  a  source  of  considerable  distress  to 
the  patient. 

Ancemic  Pulsation. — A  pulsation  in  the  epigastric  region  com- 
municated by  the  abdominal  aorta,  occurs  likevdse  in  ansemic 
subjects,  particularly  when  this  state  has  been  brought  on  by  pro- 
fuse hsemorrhage.  The  pulsation  is  strong,  abrupt  and  knocking> 
accompanied  by  a  short,  whizzing  murmur,  leading,  sometimes, 
to  the  suspicion  of  aneurism.  The  pulsation,  which  is  evident  to 
the  eye  as  well  as  perceptible  to  the  hand,  is  most  marked  below 
the  epigastrium^  and  is  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the  line  of 
the  artery.     In  such  cases,   visible  pulsation   is   present,  and  a 

*  Treatise  on  Dueasei  of  the  Heart. 
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nmilar  sound  on  auscultation  is  audible  in  the  large  vessels  which 
come  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

Pulsation  eommitnicated  to  abdominal  Tumors. — Diseased  states 
of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  abdomen,  as  of  the  omentum^ 
mesentery,  or  pylorus ;  or  air  or  foeces  confined  in  the  transverse 
colon,  occasionally  have  an  impulse  communicated  to  them,  where 
they  lest  upon  the  aorta  below  the  diaphragm.  The  pulsation  is 
both  evident  to  the  eye  and  perceptible  to  the  hand,  and  has 
been  mistaken  for  abdominal  aneurism.  It  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  impulse  wanting  the  heaving  character  of  the  impulse  of 
aneoiism  in  this  situation,  and  by  the  absence  of  lateral  impulse  ; 
by  no  murmur  being  audible  on  auscultation,  or  by  its  different 
character ;  by  the  mobility  of  the  tumor,  by  the  previous  history 
of  the  case,  and  by  the  absence  of  pain,  and  other  signs  of  abdo- 
minal aneurism. 

Dr.  Baillie,*  many  years  since,  called  attention  to  a  variety 
of  epigastric  pulsation  of  which  he  had  met  several  examples, 
and  which  probably  belongs  to  one  of  the  forms  already  noticed. 
He  observed  it  in  persons  about  the  middle  period  of  life,  most 
frequently  in  the  male ;  the  pulsation  which  was  often  visible  to 
the  eye,  was  stronger  in  some  subjects  than  in  others ;  varied  in 
strength  at  different  periods,  and  was  usually  most  marked  in  the 
horizontal  posture.  He  believed  it  to  be  connected  with  deranged 
digestion  and  an  irritable  constitution.  It  is  apt  (he  observes) 
to  cause  a  good  deal  of  unnecessary  anxiety  in  the  patient ;  it 
does  not  depend  upon  any  diseased  condition  of  the  artery,  for 
be  has  known  it  to  continue  well  marked  during  twenty-five 
yeu8  without  the  health  suffering ;  and  in  two  instances  in  which 
he  made  a  post^-mortem  examination,  the  artery  was  perfectly 
bealthy. 

ANGINA  PECTORIS. 

Among  the  secondary  sjonptoms  of  cardiac  disease,  one  occa- 
sionally met  with  is  familiar,  by  name  at  least,  to  practitioners, 
ss "  angina  pectoris.^*  It  presents  itself  in  several  degrees,  seme- 
mes in  a  mild,  at  others  in  a  very  intense  form ;  but,  whether 
^ild  or  severe,  its  prominent  feature  is  pain,  and  pain  of  a  pecu- 
liar kind. 

*  Trans,  of  College  of  Physiciins,  toI.  4. 
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A  paroxysm  of  angina,  when  well  marked,  is  characterised 
by  sudden,  severe,  constrictory  or  burning  pain,  referred  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  sternum,  or  to  the  pnecordial  region,  extending 
through  the  chest  to  the  left  scapula  and  up  the  stomum  to  the 
root  of  the  neck,  which  compels  the  patient  if  walking,  instantlj 
to  stop,  and  almost  prevents  inspiration.  Pidn  is  felt  likewise  in 
the  left  shoulder,  which  reaches  to  the  elbow,  rarely  to  the  hand, 
often  with  a  sensation  of  numbness  in  the  parts ;  accompanied  bj  a 
feeling  of  constriction  of  the  chest,  by  a  tendency  to  syncope,  (S 
by  intense  anxiety  and  a  sensation  of  approaching  dissolutioD, 
with  or  without  palpitation,  or  irregular  acdon  of  the  heart. 

The  paroxysm  of  angina  varies  in  length  and  intensity;  it 
occurs  at  irregular  intervals,  but  is  generally  brought  on  by  mus- 
cular exertion  of  some  kind,  as  running  or  walking  quickly  up 
a  hill,  particularly  after  a  full  meal ;  or  by  mental  emotion,  as  a 
fit  of  passion ;  and  it  is  most  common  in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit, 
who  have  passed  the  meridian  of  life ;  and  in  males  rather  than 
females.  In  many  instances  angina  occurs  in  a  mild  form,  the 
patient  suffers  merely  firom  constrictory  pain  in  the  prsecordial  region 
on  walking  quickly,  or  ascending  a  height,  which  lasts  but  a  few 
seconds  and  then  passes  off.  In  others,  however,  the  paroxysms 
are  more  intense  and  of  longer  duration,  they  occur  more  fie- 
quently ;  while  they  are  excited  by  more  trifling  circumstances) 
such  as  the  simple  acts  of  dressing  or  undressing,  passing  from 
a  warm  to  a  colder  atmosphere ;  or,  they  may  supervene  during 
sleep. 

Causes  of  Angina. — In  the  generality  of  treatises  on  diseases  oi 
the  heart,  angina  pectoris  is  classed  apart  as  a  distinct  disease. 
The  earlier  writers  upon  the  subject,  supposed  it  to  have  some 
mysterious  connexion  with  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries; 
while  others  referred  it  rather  to  excessive  disposition  of  fat  upon 
the  heart.  Modem  pathologists  having  failed  not  unfirequently 
in  discovering  either  of  these  morbid  changes,  and  seeing  the 
suddenness  with  which  it  supervenes  and  subsides,  refer  it  to 
" spasm  of  the  heart**  This  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  Dr. 
Latham;  Dr.  Chever's*  definition  is  however  more  precise,  he 
regards  it  as  *'a  spasm  of  a  weakened  heart  J*  Other  pathologists 
again,  looking  more  to  the  character  and  intensity  of  the  pain, 
*  Pract.  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Calcutta,  IS51. 
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regard  it  as  a  form  of  neuralgia,  and  describe  it  under  the  title 
^^  neuralgia  of  the  heart  J' 

I  do  not  think  sufficient  evidence  has  been  adduced  to  entitle 
an^  pectoris  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  disease ;  neither  do  I 
think  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  spasm  or  neuralgia,  when 
theie  are  circumstances  in  its  clinical  history  and  pathology  which 
seem  to  be  quite  capable  of  explaining  all  its  phenomena  inde- 
pendent of  either.  Thus,  angina,  in  a  well-marked  form,  is  not 
seen  except  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  as  a  general 
nile,  it  is  not  observed  even  in  these,  unless  something  occurs 
either  to  disturb  the  action  of  the  heart  or  to  hurry  the  circulation. 

The  immediate  cause  of  angina  pectoris  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
sudden  impediment  to  the  coronary  circulation,  particularly  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  coronary  veins ;  itself,  in  general, 
the  result  of  a  temporarily  over-distended  state  of  the  chambers 
of  the  heart,  and  an  inability  in  them  to  empty  themselves, 
whether  owing  to  weakness  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  parietes 
of  the  left  ventricle,  or  to  other  causes*  For  instance,  if  the 
cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  considerably  dilated,  or  its  walls  are 
attenuated  or  softened,  or  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  the 
contractile  power  of  its  muscular  tissue  will  be  impaired  in  pro- 
portion; and  if  the  circulation  happens  to  be  suddenly  hiu'ried, 
or  thfi  heart's  action  to  be  suddenly  disturbed,  the  cavity  of  this 
ventricle  might  become  so  much  distended  as  to  render  it  in- 
capable of  contracting  upon  its  contents,  which  would  be  quickly 
followed  by  distension  of  the  auricle  on  that  side,  and,  if  relief  is 
i^t  soon  experienced,  by  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  a  normal  state  of  the 
cucnlation  all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  never  full  of  blood 
^  the  same  moment.  When  the  ventricles  are  filled,  the  auricles 
^  comparatively  unfilled,  and  vice  versa.  Here,  however,  we 
would  have  a  suddenly  distended  state  of  the  chambers  on  both 
^^  of  die  heart  at  the  same  moment.  From  the  position  of  the 
coronary  vessels  in  the  grooves  of  the  heart,  they  cannot,  we  know, 
"^  compression  during  the  alternate  movements  of  the  ventri- 
^  and  auricles ;  but  if  the  auricle  and  ventricle  upon  each  side 
of  the  heart  are  distended  at  the  same  time,  these  vessels,  but  par- 
ticularly the  veins,  must  sufier  compression,  by  which  their  circu- 
lation will  be  impeded  ;  and  the  great  coronary  vein,  in  addition, 
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may  be  prevented  from  freely  emptying  its  contents  into  the  rij 
auricle,  in  consequence  of  the  distended  state  of  this  cavity. 

We  know,  likewise,  that  the  normal  capacity  of  the  perican 
sac  is  but  little  greater  than  that  of  the  heart  in  its  ordinary  stati 
distension  ;  and  that  this  membrane  is  composed  of  tissue  wh 
does  not  suddenlj^yieli.  The  parietes  of  the  heart  would  th< 
fore,  under  the  circumstances  that  I  have  described^  be  pla 
between  two  compressing  forces — an  imdue  amoimt  of  blood 
the  chambers  of  the  organ,  and  the  unyielding  pericardium  u] 
the  outside.  The  effect  of  this  compression  of  the  heart's  tis 
would  necessarily  be  to  impede  still  further  tiie  coronary  cir 
lation,  and  to  clog  still  more  the  movements  of  the  organ ;  t 
the  condition  of  the  heart  would  be  somewhat  analogous  to  tl 
in  which  a  large  amount  of  fluid  was  suddenly  eflused  into  1 
pericardial  sac,  from  rupture  of  a  vessel  or  other  cause. 

The  organic  lesions  of  the  heart  most  likely  to  be  attended 
angina  would  therefore  be,  a  condition  of  the  aortic  valves  p 
mitting  free  regurgitation,  with  a  rigid,  dilated  state  of  the  ascei 
ing  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  permits  the  blood  fn 
the  large  vessels  to  regurgitate  into  it,  combined  with,  either 

1 .  Dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  or, 

2.  Attenuation  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  ;  or, 

3.  Softening  or  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue 
this  ventricle. 

For  instance,  when  the  aortic  valves  permit  fi^e  regurgitati- 
there  is,  at  each  ventricular  diastole,  a  reflux  of  blood  from 
aorta  into  the  ventricle  at  the  same  time  that  the  current  is  ent 
ing  it  from  the  auricle ;  the  left  ventricle  consequently  is  una 
to  empty  itself,  the  state  of  distension  in  which  it  is  kept  leadf 
permanent  dilatation  of  its  cavity,  which  tends  still  further  to  e 
barrass  the  circulation  by  enfeebling  the  ventricle,  and  dimini 
ing  its  power  of  expelling  its  contents. 

It  has  been  shown  by  Hales,  that  "  each  square  inch  of 
surface  of  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  has  a  pressure  upoi 
during  the  systole  equal  to  about  four  pounds ;"  and  *^  as  the 
sistance  which  the  heart  has  to  overcome  in  contracting  is, 
cording  to  hydrostatic  laws,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
inner  surface  of  the  cavity  at  the  commencement  of  the  systol 
if  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  is  dilated,  more  force  will  be  requi 
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to  enable  the  ventricle  to  expel  its  contents ;  and  the  greater  the 
amount  of  the  dilatation  the  less  able  will  the  ventricle  be  to  over- 
come the  resistance.  In  such  a  state  of  the  aortic  valves,  and  in 
sach  a  condition  of  the  ventricular  cavity,  if  the  parietes  of  the 
left  ventricle  are,  in  addition,  attenuated  or  softened,  the  ventricle 
will  be  still  less  capable  of  overcoming  the  resistance,  and  a  very 
trifling  muscular  exertion,  or  a  sudden  mental  emotion,  may  lead 
to  over  distension  of  its  cavity,  followed  by  distension  of  the  other 
cbmbeis  of  the  heart.  If,  at  the  same  time,  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
is  dilated,  and  its  coats  are  rigid  and  inelastic,  permitting  the 
blood  from  the  large  arteries  which  come  off  from  the  arch,  to  re- 
gurgitate into  it,  the  coronary  circulation  will  be  necessarily  im- 
pedes Ai^d  a  paroxysm  of  angina  may  be  the  result. 

Any  one  of  the  foregoing  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart  may 
be  present,  or  two  or  more  of  them  may  be  combined,  without 
uigina  necessarily  occuring ;  indeed,  as  long  as  the  circulation 
continues  tranquil,  and  as  long  as  the  left  ventricle  is  able  to  get 
rid  of  the  blood  which  enters  its  cavity,  the  latter  cannot  become 
orer-distended.  I^  however,  the  heart's  action  is  disturbed  by 
8ome  sudden  mental  emotion,  or  other  cause ;  or  even  without 
this  occuring,  if  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  indigestible  food,  and 
It  and  the  intestines  are  distended  with  flatus,  by  which  the  cavity 
of  the  chest  is  encroached  upon,  and  the  heart's  movements  are 
unpeded,  a  paroxysm  of  angina  may  be  the  result.  Hence,  in 
persons  who  have  had  previous  attacks,  it  is  liable  to  supervene 
during  sleep,  when  it  may  be  the  result  of  a  frightful  dream,  dis- 
turbing the  heart's  action ;  or,  of  considerable  distension  of  the 
stonuich  by  flatus,  impeding  the  movements  of  the  organ. 

Dr.  Forbes,*  in  his  able  article  on  the  subject,  has  shown  that 
J^thora  is  a  very  common  complication  of  angina ;  a  state  which, 
^f  combined  with  a  weak  heart,  would  give  a  further  predisposi- 
^OQ  to  the  attack.  Thus,  "  the  subjects  of  angina  (Dr.  Forbes 
observes)  are  mostly  of  the  male  sex,  above  50  years  of  age,  and  a 
S^t  majority  of  them  belong  to  that  class  of  persons  who  are 
^bled  to  indulge  in  full  living,  without  the  necessity  of  under- 
going severe  bodily  labour."  Again,  "  gout  is  a  very  frequent 
^^i^ease  in  persons  subject  to  angina,  and  obesity  is  extremely 
^mmon."     **  The  very  existence,  too,  of  angina  tends  (he  adds) 

*  Cyclopaedia  of  Practical  Medicine. 
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to  produce  plethora  if  it  did  not  previously  exist ;  a  sedentary  life 
and  abandonment  of  all  active  bodily  exertions,  are  almost  inevi — 
table  consequences  of  the  disease." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  that  the  foregoing  explanation  of 
the  cause  of  angina  is  insufficient  to  account  for  the  peculiar  pain, 
which  accompanies  a  paroxysm.     I  cannot,  however,  imagine  any- 
state  more  likely  to  be  attended  by  intense  distress,  anxiety,  and 
suffering,  with  a  sensation  of  impending  dissolution,  than  sucli 
as  I  have  described — where  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  im« 
moderately  distended,  the  coronary  circulation  temporarily  ob- 
structed, the  heart's  movements  clogged  or  impeded,  or  its  mus- 
cular tissue  compressed.      It  has  been  objected  to  this   theory, 
that  '^  in  cases  of  emphysema  witii  bronchitis,  where  the  heart 
is  greatiy  congested,  and  usually  becomes  enlarged  and  softened, 
angina  hardly  ever  occurs."      But  the  injurious  effects  of  emphy- 
sema and  chronic  bronchitis  are  exerted  upon  the  right  not  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  and  over-distension  of  its  cavities  is  re- 
lieved by  the  provision  which  permits  of  regurgitation  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice  whenever  over-distension  of  the  right  ventricle 
occurs* 

Angina  pectoris,  in  its  most  marked  form,  is  almost  peculiar 
to  advanced  life ;   thus,  of  84  cases  recorded  by  Dr.  Forbes,  72 
were  above  50  years  of  age,  and  only  12  under  tiiat  age.      The 
reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  the  morbid  conditions  upon 
which  it  depends  are,  in  some  measure,  limited  to  advanced  life. 
Again,  when  a  person  has  been  once  the  subject  of  angina,  subse- 
quent attacks  are  very  likely  to  ensue  if  tiie  exciting  causes  come 
into  operation,  because  the  diseased  states  on  which  it  depends 
are  irremediable.     Lastly,  angina  is  rare  in  the  female  compared 
with  the  male;  because  the  diseased  state  of  the  aorta  so  frequendy 
associated  witii  it,  is  very  seldom  met  with  in  the  female ;  in- 
deed, regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  itself,  is  less  frequent 
in  the  female  than  the  male. 

In  conclusion  then,  I  would  say,  that  angina  pectoris  ought  to 
be  regarded  rather  as  a  symptom  of  organic  disease  of  tiie  heart 
than  as  a  distinct  form  of  disease ;  in  fact,  what  dyspnoea  is  to  the 
limgs,  angina  appears  to  be  to  the  heart;  and  it  might  without  im- 
propriety be  termed  the  dyspnoea  of  the  heart.  Thus  both  are 
met  witii  in  very  variable  degrees  of  intensity ;   both  have  some- 
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times  apparently  almost  purely  a  spasmodic  character,  and  both 
are  often  the  result  of  mechanical  causes — in  the  one  case,  of  some 
impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  the  air  into  or  out  of  the  lungs ; 
in  die  other,  of  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  in  and  through  the 
heart.  It  would  indeed,  in  my  mind,  be  almost  as  absurd  to 
class  dyspncea  apart,  and  describe  it  as  a  distinct  affection,  as  it  is 
to  make  angina  a  separate  disease.  As  dyspnoea  may  arise  under 
variable  and  opposite  states  of  pulmonary  disease,  so  angina  may 
ensae  in  different  forms  of  cardiac  disease.  We  can,  likewise, 
easily  imderstand  from  what  precedes,  that  if  the  paroxysm  of 
angina  is  slight,  it  may  pass  off  spontaneously;  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  stimulants  and  other  appropriate  measures,  the  heart  may 
be  enabled  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  which  distends  its  cavities ; 
wUIe,  if  the  paroxysm  is  severe  and  continued,  complete  arrest  of 
the  coronary  circulation  may  ensue,  followed  necessarily  by  cessa- 
tion of  the  heart's  action,  and  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Conclusions  respecting  Angina  Pectoris. 

The  conclusions  which  I  would  draw  &om  what  precedes  are, 

1.  That  angina  pectoris  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  not  as  a  distinct  affection. 

2.  That  it  does  not  occur  except  where  organic  disease  of  the 
heart,  generally  of  long  standing,  exists. 

3.  That  its  connexion  with  spasm,  or  neuralgia,  is  doubtful. 

4.  That  its  probable  cause  lies  in  impediment  to  the  coronary 
cucolation,  particularly  to  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  coro- 
^  veins. 

5.  That  the  diseased  states  of  the  heart  in  which  it  is  most 
uable  to  ensue,  are  a  condition  of  the  aortic  valves  permitting  free 
'^gurgitation,  with  a  rigid  dilated  state  of  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  arch  of  the  aorta ;  combined  with,  either  dilatation  of  the 
^^ity,  or  attenuation  or  softening  of  the  parietes  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle. 

6.  That  even  in  these  diseased  states,  angina  may  not  occur 
^^^^  the  heart's  action  is  suddenly  disturbed,  or  its  movements 
^  clogged,  or  impeded  by  some  mechanical  cause. 
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THE  PULSE  AS  A  MEANS  OF  DIAGNOSIS  IN  CAHDIAC  DISEASE. 

Previous  to,  and  even  for  some  time  subsequent  to  the  dis- 
covery of  auscultation,  the  pulse  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  cardiac 
disease,  was  of  very  little  value  ;  indeed,  it  is  obvious  that  until  the 
order  of  succession  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  was  known,  and 
the  auscultatory  signs  which  characterise  the  several  diseased 
states  of  the  valves  were  laid  down  with  some  precision,  any  in- 
formation derived  from  the  characters  of  the  pulse  must  have  been 
very  vague.  The  obscurity  which  formerly  invested  this  subject 
has,  however,  now  been  in  a  great  measure  dispelled ;  and  the 
labours  of  successive  investigators  have  shown,  that  certain  forms 
of  cardiac  disease  are  capable  of  impressing  peculiar  and  well- 
marked  character  upon  the  pulse. 

The  pulse  is  produced  by  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  at  each  systole  propels  a  certain  amount  of  blood  into  the 
aorta ;  '^  the  blood  not  being  able  to  escape  from  the  arteries  as 
quickly  as  it  is  forced  into  them  by  the  ventricle,  on  account  of 
the  resistance  it  experiences  in  the  capillaries,  necessarily  exerts 
a  pressure  on  the  elastic  coats,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  the  pulse.'' 
The  pulse,  therefore,  corresponds  with  the  ventricular  systole,  and 
with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  and  when  the  heart,  the  arterial 
system,  and  the  blood,  are  each  in  a  normal  condition,  the  force, 
the  strength,  the  frequency,  and  the  fullness  of  the  radial  pulse, 
may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  strength  or  feebleness  of  the 
systole  of  the  left  ventricle — of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
movements  of  the  heart  are  performed,  and  of  the  amount  of  blood 
transmitted  at  each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle. 

At  each  systole  of  the  left  ventricle  the  arterial  tubes  become 
elongated ;  hence,  in  situations  where  these  vessels  have  naturally 
a  curve,  this  curve  is  increased;  and  where  they  are  naturally 
straight,  they  become  slightly  curved ;  when  the  ventricular  sys- 
tole ceases,  they  return  to  their  former  position.  In  thin  subjects 
this  locomotive  movement  is  perceptible  in  vessels  near  the  surface, 
as  in  the  temporal  artery  and  in  the  radial  at  the  wrist ;  and  this 
which  is  in  reality  a  natural  phenomenon  is  not  unfrequently  set 
down  as  a  sign  of  disease.  It,  undoubtedly,  becomes  more  marked 
in  cases  where  regurgitation  through  the  aortic  valves,  or  into  the 
aorta  itself  occurs ;  but  a  visible  and  locomotive  pulse  in  these 
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arteries,  unless  accompanied  by  other  signs  of  disease,  has  no  value 
by  itself,  and  is  frequently  observed  in  cases  where  the  heart  and 
arterial  system  are  healthy. 

At  the  moment  that  the  pulse  is  felt,  the  arteries,  in  addition 
to  becoming  elongated,  dilate,  and  increase  in  volume.  *^  Every 
fluid  exposed  to  pressure  from  behind,"  Weber*  observes,  "  reacts 
on  the  surrounding  parts,  not  merely  in  the  line  of  direction  of 
tbat  pressure,  but  on  every  side ;  and,  therefore,  at  each  con- 
traction of  the  ventricle,  the  blood  the  arteries  contain,  reacts  in 
consequence  of  the  impulse  pressure  of  the  injected  blood,  not 
merely  longitudinally,  but  laterally,  the  arteries  being  fixed  at 
both  extremities."  It  has  been  denied  by  some  physiologists  that 
any  dilatation  of  the  arteries  occurs :  it  does,  however,  take  place ; 
and  M.  Poiseuille,!  by  means  of  an  apparatus,  capable  of  being , 
applied  round  an  artery,  has  determined  the  amount  of  this  in- 
crease to  be,  for  the  larger  arteries  about  the  one-eleventh  of  their 
&neter.  The  increased  capacity  of  the  arterial  tubes  depends 
more,  however,  upon  their  elongation  than  upon  their  dilatation. 

The  beat  of  the  pulse  in  the  radial  artery  is  a  little  later  than 
the  ventricular  systole ;  but  the  interval  is  almost  inappreciable, 
unless  the  pulse  is  unusually  slow:  in  arteries  further  firom  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  this  is  somewhat  more  marked.  Thus, 
Mcording  to  Weber,  the  beat  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  upon 
the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  is  between  the  sixth  and  the  seventh  part 
of  a  second  later  than  that  of  the  axillary  artery.  According  to 
HaQiersyk,^  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  in  the  temporal  artery,  and  in 
the  femoral,  near  Poupart's  ligament,  is  perfectly  synchronous ; 
wid  according  to  Weber,  the  pulse  of  the  axillary  artery,  and  of 
the  external  maxillary  artery,  is  synchronous.  The  radial  pulse 
18  said  to  follow  the  ventricular  systole  by  a  more  appreciable  in- 
terval when  the  aortic  valves  permit  regurgitation  :  if  it  really  does 
80)  it  is  not  a  sign  of  any  importance.  *^  In  debilitated  and  atonic 
states  of  the  system  the  radial  pulse,"  Dr.  Williams  §  observes, 
**  follows  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  by  a  distinct  interval,  which 
u  occupied  by  the  transmission  of  the  wave  along  the  course  of 
the  comparatively  lax  and  yielding  artery." 
In  some  individuals,  to  all  appearance  in  perfect  health,  the  pulse 

*  Quoted  in  Dabliu  Journal.  f  Magendie's  Jouraal. 

t  Gazette  Medicate.  March,  1844.         §  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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is  pretematurally  slow ;  in  others,  it  is  pretematurally  quick ;  and 
in  others,  again,  it  is  intermittent.  These  peculiarities  are  con- 
nected with  a  similar  condition  of  the  heart's  action ;  they  appear 
to  be  the  result  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  are  sometimes  hereditary.  The 
curious  fact  has  been  occasionally  noticed,  that  in  an  individual 
whose  pulse  in  health  intermitted,  it  became  regular  on  the  inva- 
sion of  illness  of  a  febrile  character.  It  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  these  peculiarities  in  the  pulse  are  occasionally  met  with, 
lest  they  should  be  too  hastily  set  down  to  disease  of  the  heart,  with 
which  they  may  have  no  connexion.  Disease  of  the  right  dde  of 
the  heart  exercises  no  direct  influence  upon  the  pulse,  but  valuable 
information  may  sometimes  be  obtained  from  its  characters  in 
diseased  states  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  Although  the  radial 
pulse  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  indication  of  the 
frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  does  not  ne- 
cessarily indicate  the  force  of  the  contraction.  Thus,  in  some 
cases  of  disease,  although  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent,  and 
its  impulse  strong,  the  radial  pulse  is  small  and  feeble ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  cases  of  local  inflammation,  the 
artery  going  to  an  inflamed  part  may  beat  very  strongly,  although 
the  heart's  action  is  not  increased.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  therefiffe 
it  is  advisable  to  place  one  hand  upon  the  prsecordial  region,  or  to 
auscultate  the  region  of  the  heart,  while  the  flnger  is  on  the  radial 
pulse.  "  We  can  thus,"  Dr.  Williatoas  observes,  "  take  a  far  more 
accurate  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  than  by  ex- 
amining tiiese  parts  separately ;  and  the  utility  of  tiiis  metiiod  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  afiections  of  tiie  heart." 

In  several  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  becomes 
quicker  tiian  natural :  I  am  not  aware  of  any  diseased  state  of  tiie 
organ  in  which  it  necessarily  becomes  slower,  though  this  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  is  occasionally  observed  in  softening  of  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ,  more  rarely  in  very  contracted  states 
of  the  aortic  orifice.  The  pulse,  in  some  diseased  states  of  the 
heart,  becomes  stronger,  fuller,  and  harder  than  natural ;  in  otiiers, 
softer,  weaker,  smaller,  or  feebler  than  natural;  and  in  others, 
again,  it  becomes  jerking  and  receding.  In  all  these  cases  the 
pulse  may  be  regular;  but  it  not  unfirequently  happens  that  its 
rhythm  is  disturbed,  when  the  pulse  intermits,  or  becomes  unequal 
or  irregular ;  and  these  conditions  of  the  pulse  may  be   either 
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combined  together,  or  with  some  of  the  other  states  mentioned 
above. 

The  morbid  conditions  under  which  these  varieties  of  the  pulse 
occur,  may  consist  in  inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart ;  in  alterations  of  its  muscular  tissue ;  in  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  its  cavities ;  in  diseased  conditions  of  its  valves 
or  orifices ;  in  alterations  of  the  blood ;  in  diseased  states  of  the 
arteries ;  and  in  derangement  or  disease  of  other  organs  reacting 
upon  the  heart. 

The  quality  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  exerts  a 
material  influence  upon  the  pulse ;  when  this  fluid  is  attenuated, 
when  its  red  particles  are  diminished,  its  serous  part  increased,  and 
its  viscidily  lessened,  whether  this  depends  upon  profuse  haemorr- 
hage, or  arises  tmder  other  circumstances,  the  contractions  of  the 
heart  become  more  frequent,  and  the  radial  pulse  is  consequently 
quickened ;  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  is  impelled  with  less  force ; 
irhile  the  healthy  tension  of  the  arteries  being  diminished,  and 
their  tubes  not  being  filled,  the  pulse  acquires  a  jerking  character 
lesembling  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

The  quantity  of  the  Mood  contained  in  the  vessels,  no  less 
than  its  quality,  exercises  some  influence  upon  the  pulse.  ^'  When 
there  is  a  due  correspondence  between  the  capacity  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  this  system,  the 
coata  of  the  arteries  will  (Dr.  Copland  observes*)  be  kept  in  that 
state  of  healthy  tension,  or  tone,  favourable  to  a  regular,  firm, 
fiee,  natural,  or  healthy  pulse,  varying  chiefly  in  frequency  with 
the  state  of  the  heart's  action."  When  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
^Jfkm  is  greater  than  natural»-in  other  words,  in  that  state  of  the 
T^m  denominated  plethora — the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  but  not 
Ui<aeased  in  frequency.  The  sensation  produced  by  an  artery  in 
CMes  of  excessive  vascular  fulness.  Dr.  Copland  designates  by  the 
^®nn  "  oppression ;"  the  vessel  feeling  as  if  "  it  were  kept  in  a 
•**te  of  tension,  or  of  distension,  in  the  interval  between  the  beats." 
Pulse  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  Ventricle. — When  the  parietes 
^*  the  left  ventricle  are  increased  in  thickness — in  other  words, 
^  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle — its  systole  will  be  strong  in  pro- 
P^on,  the  blood  will  be  propelled  into  the  aorta  with  increased 
loroe,  and  the  radial  pulse  will  be  strong  and  hard :  its  velocity 

*  Diet,  of  Prtct.  Medicine. 
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is  pretematurally  slow ;  in  others,  it  is  pretematurally  quick ;  ai 
in  others,  again,  it  is  intermittent.  These  peculiarities  are  oo 
nected  with  a  similar  condition  of  the  heart's  action ;  they  appc 
to  be  the  result  of  idiosyncrasy,  and  are  sometimes  hereditary.  T 
curious  fact  has  been  occasionally  noticed,  that  in  an  individi 
whose  pulse  in  health  intermitted,  it  became  regular  on  the  ini 
sion  of  illness  of  a  febrile  character.  It  is  important  to  bear 
mind  that  these  peculiarities  in  the  pulse  are  occasionally  met  wi 
lest  they  should  be  too  hastily  set  down  to  disease  of  the  heart,  w: 
which  they  may  have  no  connexion.  Disease  of  the  right  side 
the  heart  exercises  no  direct  influence  upon  the  pulse,  but  vaiual 
information  may  sometimes  be  obtuned  from  its  characters 
diseased  states  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ.  Although  the  rad 
pulse  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  an  indication  of  i 
frequency  of  the  contractions  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  does  not  i 
cessarily  indicate  the  force  of  the  contraction.  Thus,  in  so) 
cases  of  disease,  although  the  action  of  the  heart  is  violent,  a 
its  impulse  strong,  the  radial  pulse  is  small  and  feeble  ;  while, 
the  other  hand,  we  know  that  in  cases  of  local  inflammation,  1 
artery  going  to  an  inflamed  part  may  beat  very  strongly,  althou 
the  heart's  action  is  not  increased.  In  all  doubtful  cases,  therefi 
it  is  advisable  to  place  one  hand  upon  the  prsecordial  region,  or 
auscultate  the  region  of  the  heart,  while  the  finger  is  on  the  lad 
pulse.  "  We  can  thus,"  Dr.  Williatns  observes,  **  take  a  far  m< 
accurate  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  circulation,  than  by  < 
amining  these  parts  separately ;  and  the  utility  of  tiiis  methoc 
by  no  means  confined  to  afiections  of  the  heart." 

In  several  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  beooi 
quicker  than  natural :  I  am  not  aware  of  any  diseased  state  of 
organ  in  which  it  necessarily  becomes  slower,  though  this  o 
dition  of  the  pulse  is  occasionally  observed  in  softening  of 
muscular  tissue  of  the  organ,  more  rarely  in  very  contracted  sts 
of  the  aortic  orifice.     The  pulse,  in  some  diseased  states  of 
heart,  becomes  stronger,  fuller,  and  harder  than  natural ;  in  otii< 
softer,  weaker,  smaller,  or  feebler  than  natural;  and  in  oth< 
again,  it  becomes  jerking  and  receding.     In  all  these  cases 
pulse  may  be  regular;  but  it  not  unfirequently  happens  tiiat 
rhythm  is  disturbed,  when  the  pulse  intermits,  or  becomes  uneq 
or  irregular ;  and  these  conditions  of  the  pulse  may  be  eit 
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combined  together,  or  with  some  of  the  other  states  mentioned 
above. 

The  morbid  conditions  under  which  these  varieties  of  the  pulse 
occur,  may  consist  in  inflammation  of  the  investing  or  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  heart;  in  alterations  of  its  muscular  tissue ;  in  changes 
in  the  capacity  of  its  cavities ;  in  diseased  conditions  of  its  valves 
or  orifices ;  in  alterations  of  the  blood ;  in  diseased  states  of  the 
arteries ;  and  in  derangement  or  disease  of  other  organs  reacting 
upon  the  heart. 

The  quality  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels  exerts  a 
material  influence  upon  the  pulse ;  when  this  fluid  is  attenuated, 
when  its  red  particles  are  diminished,  its  serous  part  increased,  and 
its  viscidity  lessened,  whether  this  depends  upon  profuse  haemorr- 
hage, or  arises  tmder  other  circumstances,  the  contractions  of  the 
beart  become  more  frequent,  and  the  radial  pulse  is  consequently 
quickened ;  at  the  same  time,  the  blood  is  impelled  with  less  force ; 
while  the  healthy  tension  of  the  arteries  being  diminished,  and 
theb  tubes  not  being  filled,  the  pulse  acquires  a  jerking  character 
resembling  the  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

The  quantity  of  the  blood  contained  in  the  vessels,  no  less 
than  its  quality,  exercises  some  influenee  upon  the  pulse.  *<  When 
there  is  a  due  correspondence  between  the  capacity  of  the  vascular 
system,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  this  system,  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  will  (Dr.  Copland  observes*)  be  kept  in  that 
Btate  of  healthy  tension,  or  tone,  favourable  to  a  regular,  firm, 
fi^  natural,  or  healthy  pulse,  varying  chiefly  in  frequency  with 
4c  state  of  the  heart's  action."  When  the  amount  of  blood  in  the 
T^tem  is  greater  than  natural — in  other  words,  in  that  state  of  the 
V^m  denominated  plethora — the  pulse  is  full  and  hard,  but  not 
Decreased  in  firequency.  The  sensation  produced  by  an  artery  in 
CMes  of  excessive  vascular  fulness.  Dr.  Copland  designates  by  the 
**ntt  " oppression ;"  the  vessel  feeling  as  if  "it  were  kept  in  a 
'^•te  of  tension,  or  of  distension,  in  the  interval  between  the  beats." 

Pulse  in  hypertrophy  of  the  left  Ventricle. — When  the  parietes 
^  the  left  ventricle  are  increased  in  thickness — in  other  words, 
^  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricle — ^its  systole  will  be  strong  in  pro- 
portion, the  blood  will  be  propelled  into  the  aorta  with  increased 
force,  and  the  radial  pulse  will  be  strong  and  hard :  its  velocity 

*  Diet,  of  Prtct.  Medicine. 
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will  not,  however,  be  increased ;  but,  as  the  systole  of  an  hyper- 
trophied  ventricle  takes  a  longer  time  to  be  completed,  the  pulse 
will  "  dwell  longer  under  the  finger."  When  some  dilatation  of 
the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  b  combined  with  hypertrophy  of  its 
walls,  the  pulse,  as  long  as  the  circulation  continues  firee,  will  have 
the  same  character,  and,  in  addition,  it  will  be  full,  because  a 
larger  amount  of  blood  will  then  be  impelled  at  each  systole. 

Pulse  in  dilatation  of  the  left  Ventricle. — When  the  cavity 
of  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated,  and  its  walls  are  attenuated,  or  even 
though  they  may  preserve  their  normal  thickness,  the  ventricular 
systole  will  be  performed  with  less  vigour,  and  the  blood  will  be 
propelled  with  less  force  than  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  heart :  hence 
the  radial  pulse  will  have  nearly  opposite  characters  to  those  of  the 
former  state ;  and,  instead  of  being  hard  and  strong,  and  dwelling 
long  under  the  finger,  it  will  be  soft  and  weak,  though  it  may  be 
large. 

PuUe  in  aortic  regurgitation. — When  the  aortic  orifice,  or  its 
valves,  become  altered  by  disease,  or  when,  from  any  other  cause, 
the  valves  imperfectly  fulfil  their  fimction,  the  blood  will  regur- 
gitate into  the  left  ventricle  at  each  diastole,  and  the  pulse  in  con- 
sequence will  acquire  a  peculiar  character,  being  jerking  and  re- 
ceding, though  regular,  while  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
upper  extremities  and  neck  is  visible  and  locomotive.  This,  which 
is  sometimes  termed  the  pulse  of  unfilled  arteries,  is  very  peculiar, 
and  when  once  felt  can  scarcely  be  mistaken.  In  well-marked 
examples,  it  appears  as  if  the  blood  was  divided  into  separate  little 
balls,  which  pass  in  rapid  succession  under  the  finger.  This  sen^ 
sation  becomes  more  marked  if  we  apply  the  finger  to  an  artery 
of  larger  calibre  than  the  radial,  as  the  brachial ;  and  if  we  lay 
two  or  more  fingers  upon  the  line  of  the  artery. 

Cause  of  the  jerking  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation, — The  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity  in  the  pulse  is  sufficiently 
simple.  We  have  seen  that  the  arteries,  at  the  moment  that  the 
ventricular  systole  occurs,  dilate;  when  the  diastole  occurs  they 
return  to  their  former  state,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  their  coats. 
We  have  seen,  also,  that  the  arteries  in  the  healthy  state  are 
always  filled :  there  is  a  continuous  column  of  blood  in  them ; 
and  the  fresh  portion  transmitted  into  the  aorta  at  each  contrac- 
tion of  the  left  ventricle,  displaces  a  column  of  blood  of  equal 
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me ;  an  impulse  is  communicated,  and  the  pulse  is  felt.     Thus 
when  an  artery  is  wounded,  or  divided  across,  the  blood  escapes 
in  a  continuous  stream,  but  is  accelerated  at  each  ventricular  sys- 
tole ;  the  continuous  stream  being  produced  by  the  elasticity  of 
the  artery  reacting  upon  the  blood,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
systole  of  the  ventricle.     Now,  when  the  aortic  valves  imperfectly 
fulfil  their  office,  the  moment  that  the  ventricular  systole  ceases 
a  portion  of  the  blood  returns  from  the  aorta  into  the  left  ventricle, 
there  is  a  backward  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  aorta  as  the  ventri- 
cle dilates,  which  may  be  favoured  by  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of 
the  vessel.     The  arteries  of  the  upper  extremities  and  neck  of 
course  feel  the  effect  most;   they  are  less  perfectly  filled,  the 
healthy  state  of  tension  of  their  coats  is  diminished,  they  react 
with  less  force  upon  their  contents,  and  the  blood  has  a  forward 
motion,  or,  at  least,  is  propelled  with  any  force  only  during  the 
period  that  the  ventricular  systole  lasts:   hence  the  column  of 
blood  appears  to  be  interrupted,  and  the  pulse  has  this  jerking  and 
receding  character. 

In  cases  of  ansemia,  the  same  effect  seems  to  be  produced  by 
the  coats  of  the  arteries  losing  tone  or  elasticity  in  consequence  of 
defident  nutriment :  the  vessels  are  consequently  imperfectly  filled, 
uid  the  blood  is  moved  forward  apparently  only  at  the  period  of 
the  ventricular  systole.  This  peculiarity  of  the  pulse  is  not  how- 
ever limited  to  the  cases  mentioned,  it  is  observed  sometimes  in 
Aoearism  of  the  ascending  or  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta ;  as  well  as  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  aorta  itself,  when 
this  vessel  has  become  rigid  and  elastic  from  adventitious  deposit, 
which  condition  is  often  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  artery. 
Here  it  is  produced  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood  firom  the 
^ge  arteries,  during  ihe  ventricular  diastole,  into  the  aorta  itself, 
or  into  an  aneurismal  sac. 

In  addition,  in  patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  pulsation  of 
the  superficial  arteries  of  the  head,  face,  and  upper  extremities, 
">  visible  and  locomotive  ;  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Corrigan.* 
■l-his  phenomenon  is  most  remarkable  in  the  temporal  and  radial 
^teries  and  their  branches,  in  which  **  the  arteries  sometimes  (as 
Dr.  l^^lliams  observes)  appear  like  worms  under  the  skin,  wrig- 
gang  into  tortuous  lines  at  each  pulse."     Delay  of  the  radial  pulse 

*  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.,  1832. 
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has  been  set  down  as  a  flymptom  of  patency  of  the  aordc  valves; 
but,  as  Dr.  Douglas*  observes,  ^'  it  has  a  doubtful  connexion  with 
valvular  disease;  and  it  does  not  occur  except  in  conjunction 
with  more  or  less  dilatation."  He  says  he  has  met  with  it  alto- 
gether apart  from  valvular  disease. 

The  radial  pulse,  in  the  majority  of  cases  is  an  index  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  of  the  frequency  of  the  ventricular  systole ;  m 
nervous  palpitation,  however,  although  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
may  be  strong  the  pulse  is  weak,  but  as  the  palpitation  subddes  it 
becomes  fuller ;  again,  it  may  happen  that  every  contraction  of  the 
lefl  ventricle  is  not  propagated  to  the  radial  artery,  owing  to  its  sys- 
tole being  too  feeble  to  propel  the  blood  with  sufficient  force  to  give 
an  impulse  capable  of  being  felt  with  the  finger.  If  this  rectm  with 
regularity  at  every  second  beat,  the  pulse  will  appear  to  be  preter- 
naturally  slow ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  was  the  condition  in  some  of  the 
cases  of  remarkably  slow  pulse  reported  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  auscultation.  The  error  will  be  corrected  by  laying  the  stetho- 
scope upon  the  prsecordial  region,  while  the  finger  is  upon  the  pulse. 

Intermission  and  Irregularity  of  the  Ptilse, 

The  rhythm  of  the  heart  and  the  regularity  of  the  oontractioD 
of  the  ventricles,  are  in  general  manifested  by  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist :  the  heart's  action  cannot  be  intermittent  or  irregular  with- 
out its  being  communicated  to  the  radial  artery;  but  the  puke 
may  intermit,  although  the  heart  contracts  regularly,  if  eveiy 
fiflh,  sixth,  or  seventh  ventricular  systole,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
too  feeble  to  propel  a  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  to  communicate 
an  impulse  to  the  radial  artery. 

Intermission  may  be  regarded  as  the  slightest  degree  of  de- 
rangement of  the  heart's  action.  It  is  not  uncommon,  as  has 
already  been  observed,  in  individuals  in  whom  the  heart  and 
arterial  system  are  healthy ;  the  intermissions  may  occur  at  regular 
or  irregular  intervals,  and  this  state  may  continue  dirough  life. 
This  form  of  derangement  of  the  rhythm  of  the  heart's  motions 
is  not  imcommon  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  in  gouty  subjects, 
and  in  individuals  labouring  under  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs,  accompanied  by  flatulence.  It  is  frequently  likewise  met 
with  in  cases  of  disease  of  the  valves,  or  of  the  muscular  tissue  of 

*  Edinburgh  Monthly  Joamal. 
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the  hearty  when  it  is  often  accompanied  by  irregularity,  or  in- 
equality of  the  pulse,  and  it  becomes  then  a  sign  of  considerable 
importance. 

By  an  unequal  pulse  we  understand  one  in  which  some  pulsa^- 
tions  are  strong  and  others  weak.  By  an  irregular  pulse»  one 
in  which  a  few  rapid  beats  are  succeeded  by  one  or  more  slower 
beat^  and  when  the  interval  between  them  is  different.  In- 
equali^  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse  are  much  more  unfavourable 
signs  than  simple  intermission^  and  are  not  observed  except  in 
cases  of  disease.  Both  are  frequently  met  with  in  the  same  cases, 
and  both  accompany  certain  diseased  states  of  the  valves  at  the 
left  nde  of  the  heart,  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ,  and  of 
its  investing  membrane,  the  pericardium. 

Puke  in  contraction  of  the  left  aurieuUhventricular  Orifice. — 
When  the  mitral  valve  or  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice 
become  diseased,  so  as  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  blood  from 
the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle,  the  radial  pulse  will  be 
weaker  than  natural,  and  will  occasionally  intermit.  When  this 
condition  of  the  valve  or  orifice  is  more  advanced,  and  the  ob- 
struction to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  orifice  becomes 
greater,  the  pulse,  in  addition  to  being  weak  and  intermittent, 
will  become  small,  irregular,  and  unequal,  although  the  heart's 
action  continues  to  be  strong.  Mr.  Adams,*  of  this  city,  was  the 
&8t  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  want  of  correspondence  be- 
tween the  strength  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  the  impulse  of  the 
heart  in  this  form  of  disease :  ^*  the  heart  often  beats  so  violently 
(he  observes)  as  to  shake  the  patient  in  his  bed,  while  the  pulse  is 
niudi,  weak,  and  irregular."  ^^  I  know  not  how,"  he  adds,  ^'  to 
describe  it  otherwise  than  by  saying  that  it  appears  as  if  there 
^le  two  pulses;  one  slow  and  deliberate  for  two  or  three  beats, 
SQcceeded  by  three  or  four  rapid  and  indistinct  pulsations." 

Pulse  in  mitral  regurgitation. — When  the  mitral  valve  im- 
perfectly closes  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  and  regurgita- 
^  into  the  auricle  occurs  at  each  ventricular  systole,  the  pulse 
^  be  scarcely  affected  if  the  aperture  is  very  trifling ;  when 
'^r,  the  pulse  will  become  weak  and  small,  and  will  intermit 
P^cularly  when  the  circulation  is  hurried.  When  the  mitral 
ofifioe  is  much  enlarged,  and  permits  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

*  Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  yol.  iy. 
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3.  In  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  pulse  is  *^  strong 
and  prolonged."  When  dilatation  is  combined  with  the  hype^ 
trophy,  the  pulse  is  in  addition  full. 

4.  In  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  without  hypertrophy,  the 
pulse  is  large,  but  weak. 

5.  In  dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  puke 
is  weak  and  soft,  easily  quickened,  and  occasionally  intennittent. 

6.  In  patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  the  pulse  is  jerking,  visiblei 
and  locomotive,  but  its  frequency  is  not  increased. 

7.  In  diseased  states  of  the  coats  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  with 
increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  vessel,  the  pulse  has  the  same  charac- 
ters, but  in  a  somewhat  less  marked  degree. 

8.  In  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  pulse  may  have  a 
different  strength  in  each  wrist,  or  it  may  be  absent  altogether  in 
the  radial  artery  on  one  side.  It  might  also  have  a  jerking 
character,  resembling  that  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

PULSE  IRREOULAR. 

1.  In  extreme  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  the  pulse  is 
small,  weak,  intermittent,  irregular,  and  unequal. 

2.  In  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice,  when  slight, 
the  pulse  is  little  altered ;  when  extreme,  the  pulse  has  the  same 
characters  as  in  considerable  contraction  of  the  orifice* 

3.  In  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice,  the  pulse  presents  no 
peculiarity  imless  the  degree  of  contraction  is  extreme,  when  it 
becomes  small,  irregular,  and  intermittent,  rarely  slower  than 
natural. 

4.  In  fiitty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  left  v&t^ 
tricle,  the  pulse,  in  the  advanced  stages,  is  small,  weak,  irregular^ 
and  unequal,  sometimes  slow. 

5.  In  pericarditis  with  copious  liquid  efiusion,  the  pulse  pre- 
sents somewhat  similar  characters. 

6.  In  cases  where  fibrinous  concretions  form  in  the  cavities  o' 
the  heart,  the  pulse  suddenly  becomes  small,  weak,  intermittent^ 
and  irregular. 

7.  In  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  the  radial  pulse  is  occ»- 
fflonally  intermittent  and  imequal. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may  be  gathered,  that  in  severe 
forms  of  cardiac  disease,  the  characters  presented  by  the  pube 
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ofanatuie,  materially,  to  aid  the  diagnosis :  and  if  the  different 
cardiac  lesions  were  met  with  always  distinct  from  each  other,  and 
uncomplicated  with  other  affections,  the  signs  derived  &om  the 
pulse  would  be  most  valuable.  Unfortunately,  however,  this  is 
not  often  the  case.  Two  or  more  forms  of  structural  disease  are 
fiiequently  combined;  for  instance,  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of 
the  left  ventricle  are  very  frequently  associated ;  and,  as  these 
morbid  condidons  are  the  ordinary  result  of  disease  of  the  valves, 
we  may  have  obstructive  or  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  or 
mitral  valves,  or  of  both,  combined  with  hypertrophy,  or  dilata- 
tion of  the  left  ventricles  or  with  the  two  latter  states.  In  addition, 
disease  of  any  part  of  the  heart  may  be  associated  with  a  state  of 
anemia  or  hysteria,  with  functional  derangement,  a  gouty  or  a 
nervous  habit,  or  with  some  of  the  other  morbid  conditions  that 
have  been  alluded  to ;  when  the  pulse,  if  trusted  to  alone,  would 
be  more  likely  to  lead  into  error,  than  to  assist  the  diagnosis. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that  intermission  or  irregularity 
of  the  pulse  may  ensue  in  any  diseased  state  of  the  heart,  when  the 
pulmonary  circulation  becomes  greatly  obstructed.  It  should  be 
Abo  recollected,  that  a  very  trifling  morbid  alteration  of  the  valves 
at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  which  may  be  accompanied  by  a  loud 
bruit  de  80u£9et,  often  causes  no  alteration  of  the  pulse ;  while,  in 
&  ▼ery  advanced  stage  of  the  same  disease,  when  the  pulse  is  inter- 
mittent and  irregular,  an  abnormal  sound  may  be  absent.  Finally, 
tt  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  exercises  no  direct  influence 
upon  the  pulse,  the  wedls  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  may  be 
kypertrophied,  or  their  cavities  dilated ;  or  its  valves  or  orifices 
might  be  diseased,  without  the  pulse  indicating  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  morbid  alteration. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SECONDARY  SYMPTOMS  OF  CARDIAC  DISEASE— CONGESTION.— CONGESTIOH 
OF  THE  HEART,  LUNGS,  LIVER,  INTESTINES,  AND  BRAIN.— POLYPOID 
CONCRETIONS  IN  THE  CAVITIES  OF  THE  HEART.— DROPSY. 

The  secondary,  the  indirect,  or  the  remote  symptoms  of  cardiac 
disease,  are,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  result  of  some  impediment 
to  the  return  of  the  blood,  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  or  to  that  of  the  venous  blood  from  the 
system  generally  through  the  right  side  of  the  organ,  vrhich  io 
their  turn  are  frequently  the  result  of  an  obstruction  to  the  free 
passage  of  the  blood  through  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  The 
blood,  being  retarded  and  delayed  in  the  large  veins,  accumulates 
in  the  smaller  vessels  and  capillaries ;  they  become  distended  and 
dilated,  their  healthy  state  of  elasticity  or  tone  is  impaired  or  di- 
minished ;  and  congestion  is  the  result,  which  may  be  limited  to 
the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or  may  extend  to  the 
liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
causing  more  or  less  derangement  of  function  in  these  organs* 

When  we  speak  of  congestion,  therefore,  we  mean  a  state  in 
which  there  is  a  preternatural  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  minute 
veins  and  capillaries,  with  a  weakened,  retarded  circulation,  and  a 
loss  or  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  coats  of  the  dilated  vessels ;  in 
consequence  of  which  they  "  react  imperfectly  upon  the  blood 
transmitted  to  them,"  and  are  imable  to  '^  transmit  the  force  of 
the  current  in  the  proper  direction,"  "  vessels  which  have  lost  their 
tone  becoming  inelastic  and  tortuous,  and,  by  the  very  stagnancy 
of  the  blood  in  them,  opposing  an  increasing  obstacle  to  its  passage 
through  them." 

The  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries,  is  now 
generally  considered  to  lie  in  the  impulse  given  to  this  fluid  by  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricle.  An  experiment  which  was  per- 
formed by  Dr.  Sharpey  seems  to  confirm  this.     ^^  A  syringe,  with 
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a  haemadynamometer,  to  show  the  amount  of  pressure  used,  was 
adapted  to  the  aorta  of  a  recently  dead  animal,  the  vena  cava  being 
divided ;  warm  water  was  then  injected,  and,  with  a  force  which 
raised  the  mercury  in  the  hsemadynamometer  only  three  inches, 
the  water  passed  through  the  capillaries,  and  out  of  the  vena  cava. 
When  the  pressure  was  increased  so  as  to  raise  the  mercury  six 
inches,  the  flow  was  very  free ;  and  on  adapting  another  hsemady- 
namometer to  the  vein,  the  pressure  in  this,  was  found  to  rise  as 
high  as  three  inches.  The  pressure  thus  used  in  the  arteries  (six 
inches  of  mercury)  was  not  greater  than  the  natural  pressure  in  the 
arteries  of  a  living  animal ;  and  the  pressure  transmitted  to  the 
veins  (three  inches  of  mercury)  was  greater  than  that  in  the  veins 
of  a  living  animal — thus,  showing,  that  the  force  of  the  heart, 
sustained  by  arterial  tension,  is  quite  adequate  to  effect  the  circu- 
lation without  other  aid."  Hence,  when  the  contractile  power  of 
the  left  ventricle  is  weakened,  owing  to  dilatation  of  its  cavity,  to 
attenuation  of  its  parietes,  or  to  softening  of  its  tissue,  the  blood 
must  necessarily  pass  with  greater  difficulty  through  the  systemic 
capillaries ;  while,  if  the  circulation  through  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  is  impeded,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  will  become  congested 
in  the  first  instance,  followed  by  general  venous  congestion  and  the 
train  of  symptoms  presently  to  be  described. 

It  was  at  one  time  a  very  general  opinion,  that  cerebral  con- 
gestion and  apoplexy  on  the  one  hand,  or  haemoptysis  and  pul- 
monary apoplexy  on  the  other,  had  their  cause,  the  former  in 
hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  latter  in  hypertrophy  of  the 
light;  their  occurrence  was,  in  fact,  looked  upon  simply  as  an 
example  of  cause  and  effect,  the  increased  force  with  which  the 
kypertrophied  ventricle  transmitted  the  blood  to  the  brain  or  lungs 
being  considered  sufficient  to  produce  congestion  in  these  organs, 
tenninating  in  serous  or  sanguineous  effusion,  or  in  rupture  of 
4e  coats  of  the  small  vessels.  This  theory  is,  however,  ill  sup- 
ported by  patholo^cal  facts  and,  so  far  as  the  lungs  are  con- 
cerned, may  be  said  to  be  exploded ;  the  congestion  which  occurs 
ui  the  latter  organs,  as  the  result  of  cardiac  disease,  being  much 
Diore  frequently  the  result  of  obstruction  to  the  free  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  chambers  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 
Because,  even  though  the  propulsive  power  of  the  ventricles  is 
uicieased,  if  there  is  no  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  by 
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the  veins,  the  circulation  will  only  be  carried  on  more  vigoronaly ; 
the  veins  returning  the  blood  as  rapidly  as  it  is  transmitted  by  die 
arteries.  Indeed,  congestion  is  much  more  liable  to  occur  when 
the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the  ventricles  is 
diminished,  as  in  dilatation  and  attenuation  of  the  ventricles  or 
in  softening  of  the  tissue  of  the  heart,  than  when  this  fluid  is 
propelled  with  increased  force  by  an  hypertrophied  ventricle. 

Dr.  Wardrop*  has  recently  called  attention  to  a  function  per- 
formed by  the  lungs,  and  to  another  by  the  subcutaneous  veins, 
by  which,  he  is  of  opinion,  congestion  is  prevented ;  the  former  he 
terms  the  ptdmo-cardiac  function ;  the  latter,  the  veno-^pulnumary 
function. 

Pultno-cardiac  function. — **  Whenever  the  systemic  blood  can- 
not find  a  ready  exit  from  the  left  ventricle,  and  when,  at  the 
same  moment,  there  is  no  diminution  in  the  supply  of  venous 
blood  to  the  right  auricle,  an  accimiulation  or  congestion  oi 
blood  (Dr.  Wardrop  observes)  must  take  place  within  the  caviticfl 
of  the  heart ;  and,  therefore,  in  order  to  prevent  such  undue 
accumulation,  the  effects  of  which  would  be  more  or  less  injuri- 
ous" an  accessory  function  of  the  lungs  comes  into  operation; 
^'  the  pulmonary  vessels  serving  as  a  receptaculum,  or  reservoir, 
for  receiving  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood,  whether  venous  or 
arterial,  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart  cannot  admit." 

"  To  fulfil  this  pulnuxardiac  function,  the  structure  of  the 
lungs  is  admirably  adapted.  The  pulmonary  vessels,  being  im- 
bedded in  a  soft  and  yielding  substance,  are  susceptible  of  various 
degrees  of  distention,  so  that  they  readily  give  way  for  the  re- 
ception of  any  surplus  quantity,  whether  of  venous  or  of  arterial 
blood,  and  retain  it  imtil  it  can  be  received  within  the  heart. 
The  very  same  structure  with  which  the  lungs  are  endowed  to 
enable  the  air-cells  to  accommodate  themselves  to  those  differences 
in  the  quantity  of  air  which  take  place  during  respiration,  alsc 
enables  the  pulmonary  vessels,  in  their  turn,  to  accommodate  them- 
selves for  the  reception  of  the  various  quantities  of  blood  whid! 
may  be  impelled  into  them.'* 

"  A  function  is,  therefore,  performed  by  the  respiratory  organ( 
which  is  quite  unconnected  either  with  arterializing  the  blood 
with  aiding  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  right  heart 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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or  with  asristing  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  how  often,  and  by  what  slight  causes,  the 
current  of  the  arterial  blood  is  hindered  from  leaving  the  left 
heart;  and,  how  frequently  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  is 
accelerated  to  the  right  heart,  the  pvlmo^cardiac  function  must 
be  regarded  as  one  of  primary  importance.** 

^ipiio-/m&iumaryyu9ic^um.-----While  the  pulmo-cardiac  function 
IB  employed  to  relieve  the  heart  of  any  surplus  quantity  of  blood 
which  it  cannot  receive  within  its  cavities,  the  veins  will,  in  like 
manner  (Dr.  Wardrop  observes)  be  found  to  relieve  the  pulmonary 
veasels  of  any  superabundant  blood  which  they  are  not  capable 
of  receiving  without  interruption  to  the  great  function  of  respi- 
mtion*  This  office  of  the  veins,  he  terms  the  veno^pulmcnary 
(onction.  ^*In  the  limbs,  the  deep-seated  veins  which  are  in- 
teraiingled  with  the  muscles  are  influenced  by  every  muscular 
oontraction ;  whereas  the  subcutaneous  or  superficial  veins,  being 
placed  external  to  the  fasciaf  are  not  affected  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  Whilst,  therefore,  the  chief  func- 
tion of  the  veins  is  to  convey  the  blood  back  to  the  heart,  there 
are  likewise  other  offices  especially  executed  by  each  of  these 
aabdivirions  of  the  venous  system." 

*'  No  more  striking  example  can  be  given  of  this  office  of  the 
subcutaneous  veins,  than  their  distended  appearance  in  the  limbs 
of  a  person  after  making  any  violent  exertion,  or  beneath  the 
delicate  skin  of  a  race-horse  after  a  severe  gallop."  **  But  neither 
diis  accessory  function  of  the  subcutaneous  veins,  the  increase  in 
the  heart's  action,  nor  the  aid  which  the  respiratory  organs  afford, 
are  always  (he  observes)  sufficient  to  prevent  a  congestion  of  blood 
within  the  cavity  of  the  chest." 

JEffscU  of  congestion. — ^When  congestion  is  carried  to  an  ex- 
treme degree,  or  has  lasted  for  a  considerable  time,  the  overloaded 
(^  overdistended  vessels  relieve  themselves  by  allowing  the  more 
watery  parts  of  the  blood  to  transude,  and  serous  effiision  occurs, 
or  the  blood  itself  may  escape,  or  rupture  of  a  vessel  and  extra- 
vasation of  blood  may  occur.  Long-continued  congestion  fre- 
quently leads  to  more  or  less  alteration  of  the  tissue  of  the  con- 
gested organ;  its  size  is  frequently  increased;  and  this  may  or 
may  not  be  accompanied  by  pain,  or  by  tenderness  on  pressure. 
This  is  most  frequently  witnessed  in  the  liver,  and,  if  the  cause 
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continues  long  in  operation,  the  increase  in  nze  may  be  permanent. 
Dr.  Clendinning*  has  shown  that  the  lungs  acquire  increased 
development  and  weight  under  such  circumstances ;  **  the  inter- 
vesicular  and  interlobular  textures  becoming,  Dr.  Williams  ob- 
serves, hypertrophied,  with  partial  consolidation  of  the  veaicnlar 
structure  itself."  These  changes  are  best  marked  in  the  pooterioc 
part  of  the  lungs,  near  their  roots. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  congestion  is  owing  either  to^ 
1st.  Feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the  result  of  dilatation  ol 
the  left  ventricles  of  attenuation  of  its  parietes,  or  of  softening  of  its 
muscular  tissues  or  to  two  of  them  combined ;  in  consequence  ol 
which  the  contractile  power  of  the  left  ventricle  is  diminished^ 
and  its  systole  is  insufficient  to  propel  the  blood  through  thes 
systemic  capillaries ;  2ndly.  To  free  regurgitation  through  thes 
tricuspid  orifice,  the  result  of  dilatation  of  this  opening,  combinedi 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle ;  by  whichi 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  venae  cavae  to  the  right  aurida 
is  greatly  impeded,  leading  to  its  accumulation^  first  in  the  laigei 
venous  trunks,  and  next  in  the  smaller  veins  and  capillaries ;  and. 
3rdly.  To  a  contracted  state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  impeding  the 
passage  of  the  blood  ftom  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle* 
or  to  a  state  of  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  which  permits  free  re- 
gurgitation through  it ;  owing  to  which  much  of  the  contents  o£ 
the  left  ventricle  is  transmitted  backwards  into  the  left  auricle  at 
each  systole.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  congestion  commencesi 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and  extends  to  the: 
veins ;  in  the  second  it  commences  in  the  large  veins,  and  extends 
to  the  capillaries ;  in  the  third  it  commences  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  and  extends  to  the  large  veins. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,t" 
that  the  effect  of  long-standing  disease  of  the  heart  is  to  occasioa 
changes  in  the  quality  and  relative  constituents  of  the  blood. 
Thus,  tlie  globules  undergo  diminution  in  advanced  cases  of  disease^ 
of  this  organ ;  the  fibrin  is  likewise  diminished  remarkably,  mani- 
fested by  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces. 
The  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  also  diminished,  by 
which  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  is  favoured ;  and,  there  is  in 
addition  an  increase  in  the  watery  part  of  the  blood. 

*  Croonian  Lectures :  Med.  Gaz.  f  rUuion  Medicale. 
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Tbe  oTffOiB  in  which  congesdon  most  readily  occurs  are,  as 
^  geaenl  rule,  those  which  are  most  vascular — viz.,  the  lungs 
^nd  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
fiMUu^nteatinal  mucous  membrane.  Indeed,  the  secondary  or 
indbeel  lympftoms  of  cardiac  disease  depend  essentially  upon  the 
•mount  and  d^;ree  of  congestion  which  it  occanons,  and  they 
'irsiy  aooording  to  the  organs  particularly  engaged. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  congestion,  the  functions  of  the  organ 
seat  of  the  congestion  may  be  little  affected  :  in  the  advanced 
its  fbnetions  axe  firequently  seriously  impaired.     Thus  in 
ion  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  we  have 
^ywpDODtLf  paanng  into  orthopnoea,  with  oppression,  cough,   and 
^^^cpectanti<m,  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  haemoptysis 
polmonary  apoplexy ;  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
is  often  remarkably  increased,  and  this  may  prove  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms.     Congestion  of  the  liver  is 
•coompanied  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  organ,  and  by  im- 
peded or  vidflted  secretion,  or  by  arrest  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
&eqiie&tly  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure.    When  the  gastric 
uiaoofis  membrane  is  congested,  the  disturbance  of  function  may 
be  indicated  by  increased  or  altered  secretion,  or  we  may  have 
or  antiperistaltic  action  of  the  organ,  or  pain  may  be  the 
prominent  symptom,  or  loss  of  appetite  may  be  alone  com- 
I^lained  o£    When  the  spleen  is  congested,  the  organ  sometimes 
^ttiimi  a  remarkable  size ;  this,  however,  is  more  frequently  ob- 
eienred  as  an  effect  of  ague  than  of  cardiac  disease.     When  the 
Xxver  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  both  congested, 
^We  may  have  pain,  deranged  digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulent 
distension,  vomiting,  hepatic  derangement,   hsematemesis,  diar- 
hsemorrhoids,  jaundice,  or  ascites.     When  the  brain  is  con- 
its  sensibility  is  sometimes  impaired,  sometimes  increased, 
we  may  have  headache,  tinnitus  auriura,  vertigo,  sense  of 
"height  in  the  head,  confused  vision,  or  disordered  volition,  or  a 
semi-comatose  state,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  may  terminate  fatally, 
'^th  or  without  the  rupture  of  any  vessel.      Finally,  when  the 
^^^ys  are  congested,  the  urine  becomes  scanty,  high-coloured, 
Vurbid,  and  albuminous,  followed  by  anasarca  which  is  slight  at 
&sk,  and  commences  in  the  most  dependent  parts,  but  eventually 
k       ^>ecomeB  general. 
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continues  long  in  operation,  the  increase  in  nze  may  be  permanent. 
Dr.  Clendinning*  has  shown  that  the  lungs  acquire  increased 
development  and  weight  under  such  circumstances ;  ^*  the  inter- 
vesicular  and  interlobular  textures  becoming,  Dr.  Williams  ob- 
serves, hjrpertrophied,  with  partial  consolidation  of  the  vefflc 
structure  itself."  These  changes  are  best  marked  in  the  pooteri< 
part  of  the  lungs,  near  their  roots. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  congestion  is  owing  either 
Ist.  Feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the  result  of  dilatation 
the  left  ventricle,  of  attenuation  of  its  parietes,  or  of  softening  of  i 
muscular  tissue,  or  to  two  of  them  combined ;  in  consequence 
which  the  contractile  power  of  the  left  ventricle  is  diminished^ 
and  its  systole  is  insufficient  to  propel   the  blood  through 
systemic  capillaries ;    2ndly.    To  free  regurgitation  through 
tricuspid  orifice,  the  result  of  dilatation  of  this  opening,  combinecK- 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle ;  by  whida- 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  vena^  cavae  to  the  right  auridl^ 
is  greatly  impeded,  leading  to  its  accumulation,  first  in  the  larg^ 
venous  trunks,  and  next  in  the  smaller  veins  and  capillaries ;  an<L 
3rdly.  To  a  contracted  state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  impeding  th^ 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle^ 
or  to  a  state  of  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  which  permits  free 
gurgitation  through  it ;  owing  to  which  much  of  the  contents  oi 
the  left  ventricle  is  transmitted  backwards  into  the  left  auricle  at^ 
each  systole.     In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  congestion  commence^' 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and  extends  to  th^^ 
veins ;  in  the  second  it  commences  in  the  large  veins,  and  extends^ 
to  the  capillaries ;  in  the  third  it  commences  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries  and  extends  to  the  large  veins. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,t 
that  the  effect  of  long-standing  disease  of  the  heart  is  to  occasioiL 
changes  in  the  quality  and  relative  constituents  of  the  blood. 
Thus,  the  globules  undergo  diminution  in  advanced  cases  of  disease 
of  this  organ ;  the  fibrin  is  likewise  diminished  remarkably,  mani- 
fested by  tlie  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces. 
The  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  also  diminished,  by 
which  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  is  favoured ;  and,  there  is  in 
addition  an  increase  in  the  watery  part  of  the  blood. 

*  Croonian  Lectures :  Med.  Gaz.  f  rUuion  Medicale. 
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The  oTpoiB  in  which  congestion  most  readily  occurs  are,  as 
general  rule,  those  which  are  most  yascular — viz.,  the  lungs 
d  branchial  mucous  membrane,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
itzo-inleslinal  mucous  membrane.  Indeed,  the  secondary  or 
iiveel  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  depend  essentially  upon  the 
looni  and  d^;ree  of  congestion  which  it  occanons,  and  they 
17  according  to  the  organs  particularly  engaged. 
Li  the  alij^ter  fixrms  of  congestion,  the  fimctions  of  the  organ 
\  sesl  of  the  congestion  may  be  little  affected  :  in  the  advanced 
ge  its  fbncttons  axe  firequently  seriously  impaired.  Thus  in 
igestioii  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  we  have 
ipoflsa,  pttsnng  into  orthopncsa,  with  oppression,  cough,  and 
ledoratiim,  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  hsemoptysb 
polmonaiy  apoplexy ;  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
mbnne  is  often  remarkably  increased,  and  this  may  prove  one 
the  most  troublesome  symptoms.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is 
ompanied  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  organ,  and  by  im- 
led  or  vitiated  secretion,  or  by  arrest  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
jnently  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure.  When  the  gastric 
eoos  membrane  is  congested,  the  disturbance  of  function  may 
indicated  by  increased  or  altered  secretion,  or  we  may  have 
laeat  or  antiperistaldc  action  of  the  organ,  or  pain  may  be  the 
St  prominent  symptom,  or  loss  of  appetite  may  be  alone  com- 
ined  oL  When  the  spleen  is  congested,  the  organ  sometimes 
■ins  a  remarkable  size ;  this,  however,  is  more  frequently  ob- 
Ted  as  an  effect  of  ague  than  of  cardiac  disease.  When  the 
er  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  both  congested, 
s  may  have  pain,  deranged  digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulent 
rtenaon,  vomiting,  hepatic  derangement,  hsematemesis,  diar- 
oa,  hsemorrhoids,  jaundice,  or  ascites.  When  the  brain  is  con- 
aied,  its  sensibility  is  sometimes  impaired,  sometimes  increased, 
id  we  may  have  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  sense  of 
tight  in  the  head,  confused  vision,  or  disordered  volition,  or  a 
am-comatose  state,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  may  terminate  fatally, 
ilh  or  without  the  rupture  of  any  vessel.  Finally,  when  the 
idneys  are  congested,  the  urine  becomes  scanty,  high-coloured, 
irbid,  and  albuminous,  followed  by  anasarca  which  is  slight  at 
"Bt,  and  commences  in  the  most  dependent  parts,  but  eventually 
comes  general. 
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continues  long  in  operation,  the  increase  in  nze  may  be  permanent. 
Dr.  Clendinning*  has  shown  that  the  lungs  acquire  increased 
development  and  weight  under  such  circumstances ;  *^  the  inter- 
vesicular  and  interlobular  textures  becoming,  Dr.  WiUiama  ob- 
serves, hypertrophied,  with  partial  consolidation  of  the  Yceiciiki 
structure  itself."  These  changes  are  best  marked  in  the  posterioi 
part  of  the  lungs,  near  their  roots. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  congestion  is  owing  either  to, 
1st.  Feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  the  result  of  dilatation  d 
the  left  ventricle,  of  attenuation  of  its  parietes,  or  of  softening  of  its 
muscular  tissue,  or  to  two  of  them  combined ;  in  consequence  ol 
which  the  contractile  power  of  the  left  ventricle  is  diminished, 
and  its  systole  is  insufficient  to  propel  the  blood  through  the 
systemic  capillaries;  2ndly.  To  free  regurgitation  through  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  the  result  of  dilatation  of  this  opening,  combined 
with  hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle ;  by  which 
the  return  of  the  blood  from  the  vena^  cavae  to  the  right  auricle 
is  greatly  impeded,  leading  to  its  accumulation,  first  in  the  laige 
venous  trunks,  and  next  in  the  smaller  veins  and  capillaries ;  and 
3rdly.  To  a  contracted  state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  impeding  the 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  left  auricle  into  the  left  ventricle^ 
or  to  a  state  of  the  mitral  valve  or  orifice  which  permits  &ee  re- 
gurgitation through  it ;  owing  to  which  much  of  the  contents  oJ 
the  left  ventricle  is  transmitted  backwards  into  the  left  auricle  ai 
each  systole.  In  the  first  of  these  cases  the  congestion  commencei 
in  the  capillaries  of  the  systemic  circulation,  and  extends  to  th( 
veins;  in  the  second  it  commences  in  the  large  veins,  and  extendi 
to  the  capillaries ;  in  the  third  it  commences  in  the  pulmonar} 
capillaries  and  extends  to  the  large  veins. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  shown  by  MM.  Becquerel  and  Rodier,' 
that  the  efiect  of  long-standing  disease  of  the  heart  is  to  occaeioi 
changes  in  the  quality  and  relative  constituents  of  the  blood 
Thus,  the  globules  undergo  diminution  in  advanced  cases  of  diseasi 
of  this  organ ;  the  fibrin  is  likewise  diminished  remarkably,  mani 
fested  by  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces 
The  albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  also  diminished,  bj 
which  the  occurrence  of  dropsy  is  favoured ;  and,  there  is  ii 
addition  an  increase  in  the  watery  part  of  the  blood. 

*  Croonian  Lectures :  Med.  Gaz.  f  rUnion  Medicale. 
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The  organs  in  which  congestion  most  readily  occurs  are,  as 
a  general  rule,  those  which  are  most  vascular — viz.,  the  lungs 
and  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  the  liver,  spleen,  kidneys,  and 
gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Indeed,  the  secondary  or 
indirect  symptoms  of  cardiac  disease  depend  essentially  upon  the 
amount  and  degree  of  congestion  which  it  occasions,  and  they 
Tary  according  to  the  organs  particularly  engaged. 

In  the  slighter  forms  of  congestion,  the  functions  of  the  organ 
the  seat  of  the  congestion  may  be  little  affected  :  in  the  advanced 
stage  its  functions  axe  frequently  seriously  impaired.  Thus  in 
congestion  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  we  have 
djspncBa,  pasnng  into  orthopnoea,  with  oppression,  cough,  and 
expectoration,  which  may  or  may  not  be  followed  by  hssmoptysis 
or  puhnonaiy  apoplexy ;  the  secretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  is  often  remarkably  increased,  and  this  may  prove  one 
of  the  most  troublesome  symptoms.  Congestion  of  the  liver  is 
accompanied  by  an  increase  in  size  of  the  organ,  and  by  im- 
peded or  vitiated  secretion,  or  by  arrest  of  the  biliary  secretion, 
fieqaently  with  pain  or  tenderness  on  pressure.  When  the  gastric 
mncous  membrane  is  congested,  the  disturbance  of  function  may 
be  indicated  by  increased  or  altered  secretion,  or  we  may  have 
nausea,  or  antiperistaltic  action  of  the  organ,  or  pain  may  be  the 
most  prominent  symptom,  or  loss  of  appetite  may  be  alone  com- 
plained of.  When  the  spleen  is  congested,  the  organ  sometimes 
attains  a  remarkable  size ;  this,  however,  is  more  frequently  ob- 
serred  as  an  effect  of  ague  than  of  cardiac  disease.  When  the 
Eyer  and  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  are  both  congested, 
we  may  have  pain,  deranged  digestion,  loss  of  appetite,  flatulent 
distension,  vomiting,  hepatic  derangement,  hsematemesis,  diar- 
rhoea, haemorrhoids,  jaundice,  or  ascites.  When  the  brain  is  con- 
gested, its  sensibility  is  sometimes  impaired,  sometimes  increased, 
and  we  may  have  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  vertigo,  sense  of 
height  in  the  head,  confused  vision,  or  disordered  volition,  or  a 
^-comatose  state,  which,  in  extreme  cases,  may  terminate  fatally, 
^th  or  without  the  rupture  of  any  vessel.  Finally,  when  the 
^dneys  are  congested,  the  urine  becomes  scanty,  high-coloured, 
^bid,  and  albuminous,  followed  by  anasarca  which  is  slight  at 
^  and  commences  in  the  most  dependent  parts,  but  eventually 
l^omes  general. 
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C0MGE8TI0N  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  circulation  through  the  chambers  of  the  heart  cannot  be 
impeded  without  the  coronary  circulation  suffering ;  and  this  dr- 
culation  cannot  be  deranged  without  the  functions  of  the  heart 
being  disturbed. 

The  integrity  of  a  muscle*  and  its  healthy  action  depend  in 
a  great  measure,  we  know,  upon  its  receiving  a  due  supply  of 
arterial  blood ;  if  this  is  sufficient,  and  of  a  good  quality,  the 
functions  of  the  muscle  will  be  performed  with  vigour ;  while  if 
the  supply  is  insufficient,  or  the  quality  is  deteriorated,  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  muscle  will  be  impaired.  Now,  the  heart  being  a 
muscular  viscus,  requires  for  the  vigorous  performance  of  its  Amo- 
tions an  efficent  supply  of  arterialized  blood ;  and  although  Ae 
blood  which  circulates  through  its  chambers  is  the  ordinary  stimu- 
lus to  the  motions  of  the  organ,  if  the  coronary  vessels  become 
distended  and  overloaded,  and  the  coronary  veins  are  unable  to 
empty  themselves;  or,  if  the  coronary  arteries  convey  blood  ol 
deteriorated  quality,  congestion  of  its  tissue  must  ensue»  and  iti 
functiona  must  be  imperfecUy  performed. 

Thus  when  the  circulation  through  the  chambers  of  the  heart 
has  been  long  impeded,  when  considerable  obstruction  exists  in 
the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  the  venous  blood  does  not  undergc 
the  necessary  changes  in  the  lungs,  the  coronary  circuladon  be^ 
comes  not  only  impeded  and  retarded,  but  the  coronary  arteriei 
convey  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  to  the  tissue  of  tlu 
heart.  The  functions  of  the  muscle  are  in  consequence  impairedj 
its  irritability  diminishes,  it  is  no  longer  obedient  to  the  stimubii 
of  the  blood  which  distends  its  cavities,  and  its  action  becomei 
feeble  and  intermittent,  or  imequal  and  irregular.  Indeed,  th( 
immediate  cause  of  death  in  valvular  and  other  disease  of  the 
heart  is  probably  oflen  the  result  of  impeded  coronary  circulation. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

The  lungs,  from  their  physiological  position  between  the  righ 
and  left  chambers  of  the  heart,  must  suffer  whenever  the  ciicu 
lation  through  the  heart  is  not  &ee,  or  when  disease  to  any  exten 
exists  in  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  organ 
Thus  when  the  mitral  orifice  is  contracted,  the  left  auricle,  beinj 
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unable  to  empty  itselff  becomes  distended,  and  the  blood  return- 
ing by  the  puhnonary  veins  cannot  freely  enter  the  auricle ;  the 
right  yentricle  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  transmit  the  blood 
by  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  become 
OTerloaded,  and  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane  congested.  When  the  mitral  valve  imperfectly  fulfib 
its  functions,  and  much  of  the  contents  of  the  ventricle  is  trans- 
mitted backwards  at  each  systole,  the  same  results  may  follow  as 
where  the  mitral  orifice  is  contracted.  When  the  aortic  orifice  is 
diaeased,  so  as  to  obstruct  the  ori6ce  considerably,  the  same  results 
sometimes  follow;  but  as  Dr.  Blakiston  observes,  a  considerable 
amount  of  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice  may  exist  for  a  number  of 
yean  without  seriously  affecting  the  general  health,  more  particu- 
larly if  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  joined  with  it. 

The  congestion  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
which  occurs  under  such  circumstances  is  always  of  the  passive 
fonn,  and  is  always  a  secondary  or  consecutive  lesion.  When  it 
has  lasted  long,  or  when  the  patient  has  suffered  frequent  attacks 
of  it)  a  condition  of  the  part  remains,  in  which,  inflammation  or  a 
state  approaching  to  it,  is  very  liable  to  be  set  up,  and  sometimes 
by  causes  which  would  be  incapable  of  giving  rise  to  it  in  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  parts :  hence  we  not  unfrequently  observe  in  addi- 
^on  a  real  determination  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  the  result  of  in- 
semination of  the  parenchyma  of  these  organs. 

The  important  function  which  the  lungs  perform  in  the  cou- 
pon of  venous  into  arterial  blood  must  obviously  be  seriously 
interfered  with  when  the  circulation  through  the  pulmonary  ca- 
pUaiies  is  retarded  and  impeded,  and  the  minute  vessels  are 
considerably  engorged.     The  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs  form, 
we  know,  a  net-work  around  each  vesicle  or  air-cell ;  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous,  and  in   greater  abundance  in  a  given 
space  here  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  body.      Now 
as  the  blood  must  all  pass  through  them  before  it  arrives  at  the 
conunencement  of  the  systemic  circulation,  it  is  obvious  that  any 
impediment  to  its  passage  will  be  felt  throughout  the  system ; 
while,  if  the  blood  is  prevented  from  undergoing  the  change  from 
venous  to  arterial  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  the  pulmonary 
veins  will  convey  venous  as  well  as  arterial  blood  to  the  left  auricle. 
Hence,  when  the  congestion  is  considerable  in  degree,  and  engages 
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much  of  the  puUnonary  tissue,  and  the  air-cells  of  the  part  scarcely 
permit  of  the  entrance  of  atmospheric  air  during  inspiration,  the 
blood  will  be  imperfectly  oxygenated,  its  carbonic  acid  will  be 
incompletely  removed,  and  the  renewal  of  the  fibrine  will  be  im- 
perfectly accomplished ;  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood 
will  then  circulate  in  the  arteries,  which  is  imfit  for  maintaining 
the  functions  of  the  various  organs  in  a  healthy  condition,  or  for 
supplying  nutriment  to  their  tissue ;  the  brain,  the  nervous  system, 
the  heart,  and  the  other  organs,  the  maintenance  of  the  Amotion  of 
which  depends  upon  a  due  supply  of  arterial  blood,  suffer ;  the 
muscular  system  receives  less  fibrine,  the  animal  heat  diminishes, 
and  the  entire  system  feels  the  depressing  influence. 

When  the  pulmonary  capillaries  have  been  congested  for  a 
long  time,  or  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  overloaded  vessels  are 
relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the  watery,  saline,  albuminous, 
and  sometimes  of  the  fibrinous  constituents  of  the  blood;  or  the 
blood  itself  may  be  efiused  upon  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  mu- 
cous membrane,  or  into  the  air-cells ;  or  rupture  of  a  vessel  may 
take  place,  with  extravasation  of  blood  upon  the  mucous  surface, 
or  into  the  pulmonary  tissue ;  accompanied  by  (sdema  of  the 
lungs,  dyspnoea  (which  in  extreme  cases  amounts  to  orthopnoda), 
cough,  and  watery  expectoration ;  or  haemoptysis,  and  pulmonary 
apoplexy. 

Long-continued  congestion  not  only  interferes  with  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  congested  organ,  but  it  also  frequently  afiects  its  nu- 
trition and  structure.  "  It  generally  tends"  as  Dr.  Williams  ob- 
serves ^^  to  cause  an  increased  deposit  in  them,  constituting  a  va- 
riety of  hypertrophy."  "  In  the  lungs,  long-continued  congestion 
may"  he  remarks,  "  cause  hypertrophy  of  the  intervesicular  and 
interlobular  textures,  and  in  some  cases  partial  consolidation  of  the 
vesicular  structure  itself."  **  Such  changes"  he  adds  **  are  fre- 
quently met  with  in  connexion  with  long-standing  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  abound  most  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs  and 
near  their  roots,  the  most  vascular  parts." 

(Edema  of  the  Lungs, — When  the  congested  capillaries  of  the 
lungs  have  relieved  themselves  by  allowing  the  serous  or  thinnest 
portion  of  the  blood  to  transude ;  and  when  the  air-cells,  the  mi- 
nute ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  the  interlobular  cel- 
lular tissue  have  become  infiltrated  with  this  fluid,  it  constitutes 
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the  state  known  under  the  name  of  oedema  of  the  lungs ;  and,  as 
in  oedema,  or  anasarca  of  the  extremities,  the  fluid  gravitates  to 
the  most  dependent  parts,  and  will  generally  be  found  to  occupy 
the  base  of  the  lungs,  or  the  posterior  parts  of  these  organs. 

(Edema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  necessarily  therefore  a  symp- 
tom only  in  the  advanced  stages  of  cardiac  disease,  and  the  forms 
of  disease  with  which  it  is  usually  associated  are  those  in  which  a 
considerable  impediment  exists  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  left  chambers  of  the  heart,  particularly  valvular  disease.  It  is 
most  common  in  the  obstructive  lesion  of  the  mitral  orifice ;  in- 
deed, few  cases  of  this  form  of  disease  go  through  their  stages 
without  this  condition  being  present  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 
It  is  osoally  preceded  or  followed  by  anasarca  of  the  cellular  tissue, 
and  is  always  accompanied  by  more  or  less  dyspnoea,  cough,  and 
expectoration,  frequently  of  a  thin  mucous  or  serous  fluid,  as  well 
as  bjr  certain  physical  signs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are 
duQness  on  percussion,  and  a  moist  sub-crepitant  t&Iq  on  ausculta- 
tion of  the  base  of  the  lungs. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs,  though  no  uncommon  efiect  of  cardiac 
disease,  is  by  no  means  limited  to  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  but 
18  met  with  in  several  other  morbid  conditions ;  thus  it  may  accom- 
pany general  dropsy,  it  is  observed  in  chronic  bronchitis,  and  per- 
tussis ;  it  follows  the  resolution  of  pneumonia;  and  it  is  met  with 
as  a  sequela  of  measles  and  scarlatina. 

Dyspnaa. — The  respiratory  movements,  like  the  motions  of 
^e  heart,  are  involuntary,  though  the  former  are  much  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  ¥rill  than  the  latter :  they  belong  to  the 
daa  of  movements  termed  "  excito-motory  "  by  physiologists. 
I^e  object  of  the  respiratory  process,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
Bay,  is  to  bring  the  venous  blood  in  contact  with  atmospheric 
^)  which  is  accomplished  through  the  medium  of  the  innumera- 
l>le  capillaries  that  ramify  upon  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs ;  and  the 
changes  which  ensue  in  tlie  blood  and  in  the  air  take  place 
thioogh  the  delicate  membraneous  walls  of  these  cells.  From  the 
Planner  in  which  these  parts  are  arranged,  every  particle  of  the 
Uood,  in  its  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  tibe  limgs,  is  ex- 
P^  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air ;  and  anything  which 
unpedes  or  interrupts  the  process  tends  to  derange  or  to  disturb 
^  general  circulation. 
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When  the  respiration  is  perfectly  tranquil,  the  respiratory 
moYcments  are  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  diaphragm,  which, 
contracting  in  inspiration,  enlarges  the  diameter  of  the  thorax  &om 
aboYc  downwards,  and  relaxing  in  expiration,  returns  to  its  former 
state.  When  the  respiratory  moYcments  are  carried  on  more  «o- 
tively*  the  thorax  is  enlarged  in  all  its  diameters — the  antero- 
posterior, lateral,  and  Ycrtical.  When,  finally,  the  respiration 
becomes  difficult  and  laborious,  all  the  muscles,  in  addition,  which 
receiYc  filaments  from  the  system  of  respiratory  nenres  are  brooght 
into  action. 

In  a  state  of  health,  the  exact  amount  of  Yenous  blood  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  right  Ycntricle  to  the  pulmonary  artery  which  can 
be  couYcrted  into  arterial  blood  in  the  limgs;  and  the  exact 
amount  of  arterial  blood  is  returned,  by  the  pubnonary  veins  to 
the  left  auricle,  which  will  pass  &eely  through  the  chamben  of 
the  left  side  of  the  organ.  At  the  same  time,  an  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric air  is  taken  into  the  lungs  at  each  inspiration,  sufficient  to 
couYcrt  the  blood  contained  in  its  capillaries  into  arterial  blood. 
We  have  likewise  seen  that,  in  a  state  of  health,  there  is  an  exact 
ratio  between  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  the  respirations  in  a 
given  period :  thus,  when  the  circulation  is  hurried  by  exerdse, 
tiie  respiration  becomes  more  &equent  in  proportion ;  and,  as  the 
circulation  becomes  again  tranquil,  the  respirations  diminish  in 
frequency.  There  is,  tiierefore,  in  healtii,  a  perfect  equilibriuoL 
between  the  circulation  and  the  respiration,  and  if  firom  any  caus^ 
this  equilibrium  is  disturbed,  dyspncsa  ensues. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  blood  is  transmitted  with  too* 
little  force,  by  the  right  Ycntricle,  to  pass  freely  tiirough  the  pul- 
monary capillaries :  more  firequentiy,  however,  the  blood  is  im- 
peded in  tiie  latter  vessels,  owing  to  some  obstruction  to  its  passage 
through  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart.  Again,  it  sometimes 
happens  tiiat  the  blood  is  transmitted  with  increased  force,  or 
in  greater  quantity  than  natural,  by  tiie  right  ventricle:  mon 
frequently,  however,  the  air  cannot  enter  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  decarbonize  the  blood  transmitted  to 
these  organs.  In  either  case,  there  will  be  a  want  of  due  pro- 
portion between  the  extent  of  the  oxygenating  sur&ce  and  the 
amount  of  blood ;  the  respiration  will  become  hurried,  or 
difficult,  or  laborious,  according  to  circumstances;  the  dyspnoea 
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will  pass  into  orthopnoea,  whicli,  in  extreme  cases,  may  termi- 
nate in  asphyxia. 

Dyspncea  will  therefore  ensue  whenever  the  pulmonary  capil- 
lanes  contain  more  blood  than  can  be  oxygenated  by  the  idr  ad- 
mitted into  the  air-cells,  or  whenever  too  little  oil  can  enter  the 
ui-cells  to  oxygenate  the  blood  contained  in  the  pulmonary  capil- 
laries. In  eitJoier  case,  the  respirations  may  be  more  frequent  than 
natoial,  or  the  number  of  the  respirations  and  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  heart  may  not  bear  their  normal  proportion  to  one  another. 
Under  such  circiunstances,  the  respiration  is  no  longer  an  involun- 
taij  act,  but  requires  the  aid  of  a  number  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
particolarlyin  inspiration,  in  order  that  a  sufficiency  of  air  may 
be  taken  in  to  convert  the  venous  into  arterial  blood.  In  extreme 
cases  all  the  muscles  which  receive  branches  from  the  respiratory 
nerves — viz.,  the  &cial,  the  external  respiratory  nerve,  the  spinal 
scoesBory,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the  par-vagum  and  its  larjmgeal 
blanches^  and  the  spinal  nerves  distributed  to  the  muscles  of  the 
trunk — are  called  into  almost  convulsive  action. 

Dyspnoea,  in  its  mildest  form,  when  the  individual  is  merely 

short-winded,  or  readily  put  out  of  breath,  or  finds  a  difficulty  in 

asceading  stairs,  although  a  frequent  attendant  upon  disease  of  the 

hearti  is  observed  in  many  cases  where  this  organ  is  not  in  the 

lesst  engaged.      Indeed,  dyspnoea  is  seldom  marked  in  cardiac 

disease  untU  the  pulmonary  tissue  and  the  bronchial  mucous 

inembrane  become  secondarily  engaged,  and  it  is  then  oflen  one 

of  the  most  distressing  symptoms.    Dyspnoea,  to  a  considerable 

extent,  may  however  exist,  and  yet  the  patient  will  deny  its  ex- 

utence,  either  unconscious  of  it  or  regarding  it  as  too  triffing  to 

be  mentioned.    This  is  not  uni&equently  witnessed  in  the  class  of 

patients  whom  we  see  in  hospital,  in  whom  the  dyspnoea  has  made 

its  i^proaches  so  gradually  that  they  have  become  habituated  to  it. 

Itf  no  doubt,  is  in  some  measure  due  to  the  parts  having  had 

time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances,  and  in  some 

measure,  also,  ^^  to  the  sensibility  being  gradually  blunted  by  the 

dreolation  of  ill-oxygenated  blood.''      Thus,  as  Dr.  Williams* 

observes,    ^^  Persons  affected  with  extensive  emphysema  of  the 

longs  are  habituated  to  an  imperfect  state  of  respiration,  which  is 

shown  by  a  constant  lividity  of  the  lips  and  cheeks:  such  an 

*  Principles  of  Medicine. 
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appearance   would   be   a    sign   of  approaching  death  in  other 
persons." 

The  severity  of  the  dyspnosa,  both  in  disease  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  proportion  to  the  suddennesB 
with  which  this  symptom  has  set  in :  thus  in  capiUary  bronchitis, 
in  pneumonia  engaging  a  considerable  portion  of  both  lungs,  in 
pleuritis  with  copious  effusion,  it  is  the  most  prominent  symptom. 
It  is  likewise  so  in  the  acute  forms  of  cardiac  disease,  as  where  a 
large  amount  of  fluid  is  suddenly  effused  into  the  pericardial  sao — 
the  result  of  pericarditis ;  or  where  the  circulation  through  the 
heart  becomes  suddenly  impeded  or  obstructed ;  as  occurs  in  some 
of  those  cases  of  acute  endocarditis  which  prove  rapidly  fataL 

When  more  or  less  dyspnoea  is  constantly  present,  and  yet  no 
signs  of  pulmonary  disease  can  be  detected,  or  there  is  no  mani- 
fest cause  for  its  presence,  "  we  may,"  Dr.  Fumivall*  observes, 
^*  suspect  disease  of  the  heart  almost  from  this  symptom  alone." 
In  some  cases  which  he  met,  **  this  was  the  only  symptom  for  a 
long  time  observable,  and  it  appeared  long  before  the  chaiacterisdc 
murmur  of  the  diseased  mitral  valve  could  be  detected.'* 

The  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  in  which  dyspnoea  is  a  pro- 
minent  symptom,  are — ^pericarditis,  with  copious  Kquid  efiumon ; 
endocarditis,  with  obstruction  in  the  orifices  or  chambers  of  the 
heart ;  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  with  thinning  of  the  parietes ; 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  in  an  advanced  stage,  and  a  comU- 
nation  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation ;  valvular  disease,  particu- 
larly considerable  contraction  of  the  orifices  of  the  left  dde  of  the 
heart,  or  firee  regurgitation  through  the  mitral  orifice ;  or  aneurism 
of  the  aorta  compressing  the  trachea,  or  large  bronchi.  Dyspnoea, 
however,  is  not  limited  to  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart;  it 
is  a  firequent  symptom  of  the  ansemic,  or  of  the  plethoric  state.  In 
such  cases,  however,  the  dyspnoea  is  not  constant,  but  is  experi- 
enced on  walking  quickly,  or  ascending  stairs,  or  on  making 
any  unusual  exertion.  In  the  former  of  these  cases  the  dyspnoea, 
according  to  Andral,  arises  &om  there  being  too  much  air  rela- 
tively to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  oxygenated ;  in  the  latter, 
from  there  being  too  much  blood  relatively  to  the  air  entering  the 
bronchial  tubes. 

Patients  labouring  under  valvular  disease,  in  an  aggravated 

*  The  Lancet,  1846. 
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ibrm,  complicated  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  and  accom- 
panied by  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  are  predisposed  to 
attacks  of  bronchitis  or  pneumonia,  which  aggravate  remarkably 
the  liabitual  dyspnoea,  and  usually  hurry  on  the  disease  to  a  fatal 
tennination. 

Startinff  m  alaiTn  from  sleep.— In  connexion  with  dyspnoea, 
a  symptom  sometimes  observed  in  cases  of  heart-disease  of  long 
standing  is  a  sudden  starting  in  alarm  from  sleep,  accompanied  by 
a  distressing  feeling  of  oppression  and  violent  action  of  the  heart, 
often  foUovong  a  frightful  dream.  This  symptom,  Dr.  Willis* 
observes,  is  probably  connected  with  impeded  circulation  through 
the  lungs.  *^  As  we  fall  asleep,"  he  observes,  *^  the  respiration 
becomes  connderably  slower  than  it  was  immediately  before :  in 
veiydeep  sleep  each  respiration  is  an  effort,  and  is  apparently 
only  performed  from  the  increasing  urgency  of  the  uneasy  sensa- 
tion that  is  at  once  allayed  by  taking  in  a  new  draught  of  air. 
The  pulse  at  the  same  time  falls  in  frequency,  and  the  balance  is 
maintuned  between  the  activity  of  the  circulation  and  that  of  the 
respiiBtion.  But,  with  a  heart  acting  faultily,  pushing  rather 
more  blood,  perchance,  into  the  pulmonary  artery  than  it  can 
tnuttmit,  or,  on  the  contrary,  refusing  readily  to  receive  so  much 
tt  tetums  to  it  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  balance  between  the 
ictivi^  of  the  circulation  and  that  of  the  respiratory  system  is 
^tttroyed,  accumulation  takes  place  in  the  lungs,  the  patient 
awakens  in  alarm,  and,  plying  the  muscles  of  respiration  more 
piously,  shakes  off  the  sense  of  suffocation  that  was  beginning 
to  be  imminent.'' 

Cough. — ^Cough  is  not  a  necessary  sjrmptom  of  cardiac  disease ; 
^  cases,  however,  go  through  all  their  stages  without  this  sjrmp- 
tom being  present  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  particularly 
if  congestion  of  the  lungs  ensues.  The  act  of  coughing,  which 
consists  in  a  sudden  voluntary  or  involuntary  expiratory  effort, 
Q  almost  always  the  result  of  some  irritation  of  the  mucdus  mem- 
I'vane  lining  the  larynx,  trachea,  or  its  ramifications.  The  nature 
<^thi8  irritation  varies  in  different  cases ;  thus  it  may  depend  upon 
Inflammation  of  some  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which 
nneathe  air-passages,  in  consequence  of  which  the  sensibility  of 
^  membrane  is  increased,  and  its  secretions,  which  are  not  irri- 

*  London  Medical  Gazette. 
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tative  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  membrane,  become  so,  and  occa- 
sion cough ;  or  it  may  arise  from  the  accumulation  of  the  8eor&- 
tion  in  the  air-tubes,  by  which  the  free  admission  of  air  is  inter- 
fered with,  and  cough  is  excited  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it.  Again, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  calibre  of  tlie  air-tubes  is  diminished 
by  submucous  infiltration,  or  by  a  morbid  growth  pressing  upon 
and  flattening  one,  when  the  irritation  excited  gives  rise  to  cough. 

When  cough  arises  in  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  it  may  depend 
upon  any  of  the  causes  just  mentioned ;  most  frequently,  however, 
it  arises  from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  the  increased  quantity  of 
fluid  poured  out  into  the  air-passages,  the  amount  of  which  is 
sometimes  considerable,  and  which,  by  its  simple  presenoe,  excites 
irritation,  or,  by  its  quantity  or  situation,  impedes  the  passage  ci 
the  air  during  respiration,  and  cough  is  excited  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  it. 

In  the  early  stages  of  cardiac  disease,  if  cough  is  present,  it  is 
in  general  due  to  an  accompanying  bronchitis.     In  the  advanced 
stage  of  certain  forms  of  disease  of  the  organ,  cough  is  scarcely 
ever  absent,  and  it  is  always  associated  with  more  or  less  dyspnoea. 
In  such  cases,  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  generally  present; 
the  congested  condition  of  the  lungs  being  in  part  relieved  by 
the  transudation  of  the  more  watery  parts  of  the  blood  into  iki^ 
air-cells  and  minute  tubes  :  but  this  very  effort  of  nature  to  relieve 
the  congested  state  of  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs  becomes  often 
the  source  of  considerable  distress  to  the  patient ;    the  copious 
secretion  poured  out,  as  it  can  only  be  removed  by  coughing 
excites  and  keeps  this  up ;  while,  if  the  secretion  jBrom  the  bron- 
chial mucous  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  very  profuse,  and  th^ 
patient  much  debilitated,  the  expectoration  becomes  difficult,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  patient  dies  asphyxiated  from  this  very  cause* 

The  diseased  states  of  the  heart  in  which  cough  is  most  fie-* 
quently  a  symptom,  are  the  same  as  those  in  which  dyspnoea  is 
observed ;  indeed,  the  latter  is  seldom  prominently  marked,  without 
cough  being  likewise  troublesome.    The  cough  at  first  may  be  dry, 
or  accompanied  by  expectoration ;  when  congestion  or  oedema  oC 
the  lungs  supervenes,  it  becomes  free,  the  expectoration  is  copioiiiu 
and  consists  frequently  of  a  colourless,  watery,  or  mnco-aerou^ 
fluid.     The  cough,  too,  comes  on  in  paroxysms,  and  in  the  ad-^ 
vanced  stage  the  fits  are  sometimes  both  frequent  and  prolonged^ 
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by  wliich  congestion  of  the  lungs  is  still  further  increased.  Patients 

in  whom  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  much  obstructed^  and  in 

whom  congestion  of  the  lungs  has  lasted  long,  appear  likewise  to 

be  more  subject  than  others  to  bronchitis,  by  which  the  habitual 

dyspnoea  and  cough  are  considerably  aggravated. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  whenever  the  trachea, 
or  a  large  bronchial  tube,  is  compressed  by  the  growth  of  an 
tneurismal  or  other  tumor  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  cough  is  a 
prominent  symptom.  In  such  cases,  the  sensation  experienced  by 
the  patient  is,  often,  as  if  something  existed  in  the  air-tubes  which 
he  would  be  relieved  by  expectorating,  and  he  makes  many  in- 
effectual ^orts  to  do  so.  Eventually,  the  act  of  inspiration  or  of 
expiration*  or  both,  are  accompanied  by  peculiar  sounds,  which 
in  general  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  and  when  once  heard  can 
scarcely  be  mistaken. 

iEbmopfym.— The  blood  which  escapes  upon  the  mucous  sur- 
&oe  of  the  air  passages,  and  is  expectorated,  may  have  its  source 
either  in  the  bronchial  or  the  pulmonary  vessels ;  and  may  come, 
^ther  from  a  ruptured  vessel  or  it  may  transude  without  the 
nptore  of  any  vessel.  We  have  already  seen  how  intimately 
idated  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  to  those  of  the  lungs ;  and 
how  liable  tiie  pulmonary  circulation  is  to  be  impeded  when  the 
▼sires  or  orifices  of  the  heart  are  diseased,  and  prevent  the  free 
pnage  of  the  blood  through  its  chambers.  We  have  likewise 
KQ  the  manner  in  which  the  over-distended  capillaries  of  the 
i^gs  are  relieved  by  the  transudation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the 
Uood,  ^ving  rise  to  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.  If  the  im- 
pediment to  the  passage  of  the  blood  becomes  still  more  consider- 
^  the  capillaries  may  relieve  themselves  by  allowing  the  blood 
iMf  to  transude,  when  it  will  be  expectorated ;  or  rupture  of  a 
▼^1  may  take  place,  and  the  blood  be  efiused  into  the  tissue  of 
the  Imigs,  constituting  the  state  termed  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

Haemoptysis  is  a  symptom  only  of  the  advanced  stage  of  car- 
diac disease,  and  is  limited  to  certain  forms  of  it;  it  is  most 
^oiunon  in  young  subjects,  and  in  individuals  who  at  some  former 
Ptiod  had  laboured  under  acute  endocarditis.  It  was  at  one  time 
^  common  oinnion,  and  is  probably  still  with  some,  that  when 
^^Maptysis  tc^es  place  in  the  progress  of  cardiac  disease,  or  when 
pdmonary  apoplexy  occurs  in  such  cases,  they  depend  upon 
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hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  transmitting  the  blood  to  du 

lungs  with  so  much  increased  force  as  to  cause  rupture  of  th 

minute  vessels,  and  effusion  of  blood,  either  upon  the  muooo 

surface  or  into  the  pulmonary  tissue.     This,  however,  is  not 

correct  view  of  the  subject;  because,  even  though  hypertroph; 

of  the  right  ventricle  did  exist,  the  blood  would  find  no  difficult 

in  returning  by  the  pulmonary  veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  hearl 

But  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  itself  almost  always 

secondary  lesion,  often  of  valvular  disease  at  the  left  side ;  pai 

ticularly  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice.     We  have  seen  tfai 

this  form  of  valvular  disease   is  a  firequent  cause  of  pulmonar 

congestion ;  and,  if  hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  is  supeiaddec 

the  pulmonary  circulation  being  placed  between  a  strong  ngl 

ventricle  propelling  the  blood  with  increased  force  into  the  pu 

monaiy  artery,  and  a  contracted  state  of  the  left  auriculo-ventri 

cular  orifice,  by  which  the  pulmonary  veins  are  prevented  froi 

freely  pouring  their  blood  into  the  left  auricle,  it  is  not  surprisin 

that  the  blood-vessels  should  relieve  themselves  by  allowing  die 

contents  to  transude,  or  that  rupture  of  a  vessel  should  take  plao 

Haemoptysis  would  be  much  more  frequent  in  such  cases*  if*  as  tl 

right  ventricle  became  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  the  tricuspi 

orifice  preserved  its  normal  dimensions;  but  as  a  general  rul. 

almost,  when  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle  becomes  dilates 

and  its  walls  hypertrophied,  the  tricuspid  orifice  increases  in  ax 

by  which  free  regurgitation  is  permitted  into  the  right  auriidi 

part  of  the  strength  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  thus  wasted,  ai 

the  injurious  consequences  which  might  otherwise  ensue  are  pr 

vented. 

Haemoptysis  is  a  more  common  symptom  of  pulmonary  thi 
of  cardiac  disease ;  the  source  of  the  haemorrhage  is  not  the  san 
however,  in  the  two  cases :  the  appearance  of  the  blood  is  likewi 
often  somewhat  disimilar,  while  the  circumstances  under  whi 
the  haemorrhage  occurs  and  the  condition  of  the  circulation 
the  time,  are  different.  For  instance,  the  haemoptysis  which  occi 
in  phthisis  is  of  the  active  form,  and  arises  from  determinati 
of  blood ;  the  general  circulation  is  quickened,  and  the  hsemo 
hage  comes  (as  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Graves*)  firom  t 
bronchial  vessels.     Pure  blood  is  firequently  expectorated,  which 

*  Clinical  Lectures. 
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irothj,  and  of  a  bright  florid  hue,  though  it  is  oflen  also  in  clots, 
and  of  a  dark  colour  if  it  has  lain  for  any  time  in  the  air-tubes : 
the  quantity  expectorated  is  sometimes  considerable,  and  in  the  in- 
tervals the  sputa  are  frequently  streaked  with  blood :  finally,  this 
fonn  of  haemoptysis  is  seldom  associated  with  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  haemoptysis  which  occurs  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  cardiac  disease  is  of  the  passive  form,  and  is  the  result 
of  venous  congestion  not  of  local  determination,  while  the  cir- 
culation is  not  quickened  generally.  The  blood  expectorated 
comes  from  the  ptdmonary  vessels^  and  the  amount  is  sometimes 
considerable.  This  will,  however,  in  some  measure,  depend  upon 
whether  the  haemorrhage  is  owing  to  rupture  of  a  vessel,  or  depends 
amply  upon  the  transudation  of  the  blood :  in  the  former  case 
the  blood  may  have  a  florid  hue,  or  it  may  present  a  dark  or 
gnimous  appearance;  in  the  latter,  the  blood  is  frequently  in- 
timately mixed  with  the  sputa.  Finally,  haemoptysis  from  this 
canse  is  occasionally  associated  ¥rith  pulmonary  apoplexy. 

The  diseased  conditions  of  the  heart  in  which  haemoptysis 
ino6t  frequently  occurs  are  : 

Ist.    Considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral  oriflce. 

2nd.  Dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the  led  ventricle. 

3rd.  Extreme  contraction  of  the  aortic  oriflce. 

4th.  Hypertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle.  Tliis, 
Wever,  is  very  oflen  consecutive  to  valvular  disease  of  the  lefl 
nde  of  the  heart. 

Few  cases  of  considerable  contraction  of  the  lefl  auriculo-ven- 
tiicalar  oriflce  go  through  all  their  stages  without  the  occurence 
of  some  haemoptysis.  It  is  rare  in  the  regurgitant  lesions  of  the 
orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  particularly  so  in  aortic  regur- 
gitation. 

The  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  haemoptysis  in  all  these 
cases  18  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Thus,  when  the  mitral  oriflce  is 
<^tracted,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  it  is  impeded,  con- 
pstion  of  the  limgs  in  general  sooner  or  later  follows ;  particularly 
rfthe  parietee  of  the  right  ventricle  become  hypertrophied :  under 
^  circumstances,  any  sudden  or  continued  exertion  on  the  part 
^  the  patient,  or  anything  which  hurries  the  heart's  action,  may 
^e  rise  to  haemoptysis,  the  over-distended  vessels  allowing  of  the 
^'Misudation  of  the  blood,  or  rupture  of  a  vessel  ensuing.     When, 
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again,  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  is  dilated,  and  its  parietes 
are  attenuated,  the  weakened  ventricle  is  unable  to  propel  ite 
contents  with  sufficient  force  to  pass  through  the  capillaries;  the 
blood  accumulates  in  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonai} 
veins  are  unable  to  empty  themselves,  congestion  of  the  lung 
ensues,  followed  as  in  the  preceding  case  by  hsemoptysis. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy. — ^When  the  blood,  in  additicm  to  beini 
expectorated,  is  extravasated  in  the  tissue  of  the  lung,  it  consd 
tutes  the  state  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  pulmonary  apoplexy 
There  is  then  always  rupture  of  a  vessel,  and  the  efiused  Uooc 
may  fill  the  air-cells,  or  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lungs  may  h 
infiltrated  with  this  fluid,  by  which  the  air-cells  of  the  part  an 
compressed  or  obliterated,  and  no  longer  permit  of  the  entiaaoe 
of  air. 

Pulmonary  apoplexy,  although  very  generally  accompanied 
b^  haemoptysis,  may  occur  without  it ;  and,  according  to  its  extent^ 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  extravasated,  and  to  the  amount  of  liiog 
engaged,  it  may  prove  immediately  fatal,  or  only  so  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  interval;  or,  the  patient  may  recover.  The  attack 
may  be  sudden  or  otherwise,  and  die  symptoms  will  vary  in  in- 
tensity according  to  the  circumstances  just  mentioned.  It  is 
usually  accompanied  by  increase  of  palpitation  and  dyspnoea,  by 
oppression  of  the  chest,  by  pain  referred  to  some  part  of  the  fiont 
of  the  chest,  or  to  the  sides,  or  shoulders,  or  by  a  sensation  of 
heat  in  the  chest — by  anxiety,  by  cough  with  more  or  ksi 
haemoptysis,  by  paleness  of  the  fieuse  if  the  amount  of  blood  ex- 
pectorated is  considerable,  or  by  injection  of  the  fiioe  if  it  is  Iea> 
as  well  as  by  certain  physical  signs  upon  which  it  is  not  neoessiiy 
to  dwell  here. 

The  diseased  states  of  the  heart  in  which  pulmonary  apojJezy 
is  most  likely  to  supervene  are  those  in  which  the  impediment  to 
the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  is  greatest: 
consequently,  it  is  most  firequently  observed  in  diseased  states  ol 
the  left  auriculo- ventricular  orifice;  particularly  in  a  very  GOfr 
tracted  state  of  this  orifice.  When  this  morbid  condition  hai 
followed  rapidly  upon  an  attack  of  acute  endocarditis,  and  wha 
the  subject  is  still  young,  pulmonary  apoplexy,  as  M.  Gendiin* 
observes,  is  more  liable  to  occur  than  when  the  disease  has  oooie 

*  Lefons  sur  lea  Maladies  da  Coenr. 
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on  gradually,  and  when  the  congested  state  of  the  lungs  has  been 
in  8ome  measare  relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  serous  portion  of 
tlie  bloody  constituting  oedema  of  the  lung,  or  when  anasarca  of 
tlie  oellalar  tissue  has  supervened. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVEB. 

The  connexion  which  exists  between  a  congested  state  of  the 
fiver  and  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  was  alluded  to  by  Cor* 
vifltfti  and  has  been  noticed  more  or  less  by  succeeding  writers. 
Indeed,  next  to  the  lungs,  the  liver  is  more  liable  than  any  other 
oigan  to  become  congested,  as  the  result  of  cardiac  disease ;  and 
there  are  several  good  anatomical  reasons  why  this  should  be  so. 
lit  Owing  to  the  structure  of  the  liver ;  2nd.  To  the  large  amount 
of  blood  which  circulates  through  it ;  3rd.  To  the  blood  which 
niches  it  by  the  vena  ports  having  already  passed  through  ca- 
piUtty  vessels,  and  having  consequently  lost  whatever  influence 
the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  had  upon  it ;  4th.  To  this 
Uood  having  to  pass  through  two  sets  of  venous  capillaries  before 
It  leaches  the  branches  of  the  venae  cavse  hepaticae ;  and  5th.  To 
the  letoming  blood  of  the  liver  having  to  arrive  at  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  against  gravity. 

The  substance  of  the  liver,  in  general  terms,  may  be  said  to 
cooflist  of  a  dose  net*work  of  capillary  vessels  and  ducts,  arranged 
hi  lobules,  and  enclosing  in  their  meshes  nucleated  cells;  the 
tvne  of  the  organ  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  it  readily  becomes 
increased  in  oze  when  its  vessels  are  distended.  Again,  the  whole 
of  the  venous  blood  from  the  abdominal  viscera  (with  the  excep- 
^  of  that  jBrom  the  kidneys,  bladder,  and  uterus)  must  pass 
tbongh  the  liver  before  it  can  reach  the  right  side  of  the  heart ; 
which  large  amount  of  blood  circulates  through  the  capillaries  of 
tbe  liv^,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  receives  by  its  own  nutri- 
tions artery.  The  circulation  of  this  venous  fluid  through  the 
Inrer  must  necessarily  be  slow,  in  consequence  not  only  of  the  ab- 
Moce  of  the  influence  of  the  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle,  but 
fiom  the  large  size  of  the  capillaries,  and  the  blood  having,  as  has 
I'heady  been  observed,  to  pass  through  two  sets  of  venous  capiU 
^tties.  Now,  if  any  impediment  exists  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
tkzough  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  owing  to  disease  seated 
in  the  lungs,  or  in  the  left  side  of  the  heart :  or  if  the  blood  as- 
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cending  by  the  inferior  cava  cannot  freely  enter  the  right  auricle, 
the  circulation  in  the  venas  cav®  hepatic®  becomes  retarded, 
which  reacts  through  the  intermediate  vessels  upon  its  capillaries* 
The  capillaries  of  the  vena)  cavse  hepatic®  have  their  origin  in 
the  centre  of  each  of  the  lobules,  and  the  circulation  through 
them  being  impeded,  they,  as  well  as  the  intermediate  vessels, 
become  distended.  This  constitutes  the  slightest  form  of  conges- 
tion of  the  liver,  and  has  been  termed  by  Mr.  Kieman  ^^  the  first 
stage  of  hepatic  venous  congestion.**  A  section  of  the  liver  under 
such  circumstances  presents  a  mottled  appearance,  the  centre  of 
each  lobule  having  a  deeper  colour  than  the  rest.  When  the  im- 
pediment to  the  return  of  the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
increases,  the  capillaries  of  the  venas  portas,  which  occupy  the 
circumference  of  the  lobules,  next  suffer.  The  blood  in  both  s^ 
of  capillaries  being  retarded,  they  become  distended,  constituting 
a  still  more  advanced  stage  of  congestion  of  the  liver ;  or,  what 
Mr.  Kieman  calls  *^  the  second  stage  of  hepatic  venous  congestion^ 
Here  ^^  a  section  of  the  liver  presents  likewise  a  mottied  appear- 
ance, but  now  the  pale  portion  will  be  in  spots." 

Both  sets  of  vessels  may  be  congested  without  the  function  of 
the  liver  being  impaired,  or  without  any  considerable  impediments 
to  the  secretion  or  escape  of  the  bile.     In  many  cases,  however^ 
when  the  congestion  has  lasted  long,  and  tiie  impediment  to  the 
return  of  the  blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  is  considerable^ 
the  biliary  plexus,  and  tlie  minute  ducts  which  ultimately  fonm 
the  excretory  duct,  suffer  from  the  pressure ;  tiie  bile  is  prevented 
from  ireely  escaping,  it  accumulates  in  the  lobules,  and  biliary  \m 
superadded  to  sanguineous  congestion.     A  section  of  a  portion  oC 
tiie  liver  will  then  present  the  appearance  with  which  we  are  fa- 
miliar as  nutmeg  liver. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  may,  therefore,  be  limited  to  the  rami— 
fications  of  the  venas  cavas  hepaticae,  or  it  may  extend  to  the  ca- 
pillaries of  the  venaB  portae ;  or  both  may  be  combined  with  biliary 
congestion.  The  first  has  been  termed  the  passive  form  of  con- 
gestion, the  second  the  active  form  ;  but,  when  congestion  of  th^ 
liver  depends  upon  cardiac  disease,  it  is  always  of  the  passive 
form.  The  congestion  of  the  liver  may  be  partial,  and  occupy 
only  a  portion  of  the  organ,  or  it  may  engage  the  entire  viscus^ 
and  this  cannot  occur  without  occasioning  an  increase  in  the  az^ 
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of  the  organ,  which  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  the 
congestion ;  to  the  increased  amount  of  blood  contained  in  the 
distended  vessels ;  to  the  length  of  time  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced it  have  been  in  operation ;  and  to  the  condition  of  the  liver 
at  the  time.  <^  In  young  subjects,  and  in  persons  in  whom  the 
Hyer  is  healthy,  and  its  capsule  thin,  Dr.  Budd*  observes,  the  Uver 
will  necessarily  enlarge  much  more  for  a  given  force  of  distension 
than  in  persons  in  opposite  circumstances."  **  When  the  Hver 
(he  adds)  has  become  unnaturally  firm  and  tough,  by  the  inter- 
stitial deposit  of  new  fibrous  tissue,  an  impediment  to  the  free 
pasnge  <^  blood  fiom  it  towards  the  heart,  unless  it  be  long  con- 
tinued, will  produce  but  little  increase  of  its  size ;  but  it  will 
exert  die  same,  or  even  greater  pressiure  on  the  other  elements  of 
its  texture,  and  be  as  apt  therefore,  or  even  more  apt,  to  cause 
secondary  biliary  congestion." 

The  size  which  the  liver  may  attain  under  these  circumstances 
IS  lemarkable :  it  sometimes  extends  downwards  to  below  the 
ombilicus;  anteriorly  it  forms  a  swelling  evident  sometimes  to  the 
^e,  but  always  perceptible  to  the  hand,  while  its  enlargement 
upwards  causes  it  to  encroach  upon  the  right  lung.  It  must  be 
home  in  mind,  however,  as  observed  by  Dr.  Clendinning,t  that 
the  liver  may  be  enlarged,  and  yet  not  extend  below  its  normal 
MtB.  *'A  large  liver,  well  sustained  superiorly,  or  strongly 
Phased  upwards  by  tympanitis,  or  ascites,  might  pass  (he  observes) 
&r  small  or  normal ;  and  a  small  liver,  pushed  down  by  emphy- 
^Bma,  or  pleuritic  effusion  above,  or  by  stays  outside  and  aroimd, 
i^ht  pass  for  abnormally  large."  The  actual  size  which  the 
<^<)iigeBted  liver  attains  may  be  pretty  accurately  determined  by 
P^icussion  of  the  hepatic  region.  Enlargement  of  the  liver  the 
'^t  of  congestion,  may  usually  be  distinguished  £rom  enlarge- 
i^t  of  the  organ  from  other  causes  by  the  Uver  preserving  its 
'H^nnal  shape,  which  is  more  or  less  altered  in  diseased  states  of 
this  organ,  as  well  as  by  the  suddenness  with  which  the  enlarge* 
^ent  supervenes  and  subsides  under  treatment.  Indeed,  the  ra- 
l^ty  with  which  the  liver  enlarges,  and  the  great  increase  in 
^  which  it  attains,  has  sometimes  excited  unnecessary  alarm  in 
the  mind  of  the  practitioner. 

When  the  congested  state  of  the  liver  has  caused  considerable 

*  Diieaiet  of  the  Liver.  f  Croonian  Lectures,  Medical  Gazette. 
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increase  in  size  of  the  organ,  the  enlargement  upwards,  which  is 
sometimes  from  two  to  three  finger-breaths  above  its  normal 
limits,  and  as  high  as  the  inferior  angle  of  the  acapnia,  or  above 
it,  will  impede  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  will  cause  the 
lefl  side  of  the  thorax  to  be  encroached  upon — by  which  dyspnooa 
will  be  aggravated.     In  addition,  the  patient  usually  complainii^ 
more  or  less,  of  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  hepatic  region,  parti* 
cularly  of  a  sense  of  weight :  he  does  not  suffer  &om  pain  unlesB 
pressure  is  made  upon  the  part,  and  but  seldom  even  then. 
When  biliary  is  combined  with  sanguineous  congestion,  the  s^ 
cretion  of  bile  may  be  interrupted,  or  its  escape  may  be  impeded, 
owing  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  biliary  plexuses  and 
interlobular  ducts,  or  to  the  swelling  from  congestion  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  lining  the  ducts  themselves.     The  patient  will 
sufier  from  various  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement;  as  thirst, 
loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  costiveness,  or  diarrhoea,  with  oolkj 
pains,  followed  by  jaundice,  in  a  slight  or  more  marked  d^iee^ 
and  firequently  with  diminished  secretion  of  urine.     *'  The  gastrio 
derangement  which  ensues  in  such  cases  has  a  pernicious  reaction,"* 
Dr.  Fumivall*  observes,  <^  on  the  ori^nal  disease,  the  gastric  irri* 
tation  adding  to  the  cardiac  irritation,  and  aggravating  the  pa- 
roxysms of  dyspnoea  as  well  as  exciting  them ;  while  the  retention, 
of  those  matters  which  should  be  excreted  from,  and  by  tho 
agency  of  the  liver,  deprives  us  of  one  of  our  principal  means  o£ 
relieving  the  load  of  labour  which  is  imposed  on  the  heart.'* 
Frequent  attacks  of,  or  the  long  continuance  of  congestion  of  the 
liver,  are  followed  by  permanent  increase  in  size  of  the  organ, 
which  becomes  harder  and  more  irregular,  by  congestion  €i  ihe 
mucous  lining  of  the  alimentary  canal,  by  cachexia,  hsemorrhoids^ 
and  in  aggravated  cases,  by  hsematemesis,  or  intestinal  haemoir-* 
hage,  and  when  the  patient's  constitution  has  become  much  en^ 
&ebled,  ascites  generally  sets  in. 

Any  form  of  cardiac  disease  which  directly  or  indirectly  occa^ 
sions  an  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood  ascending  by  the 
inferior  cava  may  give  rise  to  congestion  of  the  liver ;  the  formd 
of  cardiac  lesion  with  which  it  is  most  frequently  associated  are  : 
Ist.  Considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice :  here  congesticnm 
of  the  lungs  always  precedes  the  hepatic  congestion.     Next  in  fre— 

*  Lancet,  1846. 
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quencjt  it  occurs  in  cases  where  the  tricuspid  orifice  is  enlarged, 
and  free  regurgitation  occurs  at  each  ventricular  systole :  here  the 
lungB  are  not  engaged,  but  the  venous  system  generally  is  en« 
gorged.  Lastly,  congestion  of  the  liver  is  firequently  associated 
with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  with  or  without  thinning  of  their 
puktieB ;  this  is  firequently  combined  with  a  state  of  the  tricuspid 
onfice  permitting  firee  regurgitation ;  and  the  congestion  is  partly 
due  to  it»  partly  to  the  impediment  to  the  circulation  through  the 
heart,  and  partly  to  the  pressure  exercised  upon  the  ascending 
vena  cava,  as  it  is  about  to  enter  the  right  auricle,  by  the  enlarged 
organ. 

CongeBtion  of  the  liver  is  occasionally  consecutive  to  lesions  of 
other  organs  beside  the  heart ;  thus  it  may  ensue  in  any  diseased 
condition  of  the  lungs  in  which  the  pulmonary  circulation  is  im- 
peded. Among  these,  pulmonary  emphysema  is  one  of  the  most 
fiequent.  The  latter  condition  itself,  however,  is  no  unfirequent 
aocompaniment  of  diseased  states  of  the  heart,  and,  when  conges- 
tion of  the  liver  occurs,  it  may  depend  as  much  upon  it  as  upon 
the  emphysematous  state  of  the  lungs. 

COMOBSTION  OF  THE  GASTBCINTESTINAL  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE. 

The  portal  vein  receives  the  blood  fiK>m  the  superior  and  in- 
^r  mesenteric  veins,  firom  the  splenic  and  gastric  veins ;  con- 
sequently the  blood  returned  firom  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  from 
^  small  and  large  intestines,  must  pass  through  the  liver  before 
it  leachee  the  right  side  of  the  heart  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to 
uiderstand  that  if  congestion  of  the  liver  occurs  it  will  react  upon 
^  airi^  current  of  blood ;  and*  if  long  continued,  that  conges- 
^  of  these  organs  will  ensue.  Hence,  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tbes  is  necessarily  a  secondary  lesion  to  congestion  of  the  liver, 
^  seldom  occurs  unless  congestion  of  the  liver  has  preceded  it ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  purely  the  result  of  a  mechanical  obstacle 
to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  firom  these  parts. 

In  the  slightest  form,  where  the  firee  return  of  the  venous  blood 
^^  the  gastro^intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  merely  impeded, 
^  venous  trunks  simply  become  congested.  When  the  im- 
pediment is  greater  or  the  causes  have  been  longer  in  operation, 
^ng  with  this  state  of  congestion  of  the  veins,  '^  an  injection  of 
the  small  vessels  in  streaks,  stripes,  patches,  or  points,  with  opacity 
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of  the  injected  parts,  will,"  Dr.  Copland*  observes,  "  be  found ; 
and,  in  the  highest  degree,  a  partial  effusion  of  blood  into  the  sub- 
mucous cellular  tissue,  forming  ecchymoses,  or  into  the  cavity  of 
the  part,  colouring  red  the  matters  contained  therein.**  "The 
mucous  membrane  lining  the  intestines,  or  even  the  entire  mem> 
branes  of  the  intestines,  may  present,"  Rokitanskyf  remarks,  "  an 
uniform  reddish-black  colour,  the  tissue  being  saturated  with  blood, 
and  no  injection  of  blood-vessels  being  distinguishable  :  the  larger 
vessels,  and  particularly  the  venous  trunks,  are  distended  even  at 
&r  as  the  mesenteries,  and  overcharged  with  blood.  In  ^thei 
case  haemorrhage  may  take  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestines." 

The  simple  form  of  congestion,  when  temporary,  is  not  accom- 
panied by  any  prominent  symptom.  When  the  congestion  if 
more  marked,  when  it  has  persisted  for  some  time,  and  when  the 
impediment  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  is  greater,  the  train 
of  symptoms  which  are  laid  down  as  characterizing  dyspepsia  set 
in,  and  the  patient  may  refer  all  his  complaints  to  the  abdominsl 
complication,  so  that  it  is  possible  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
heart  might  be  overlooked.  "  Congestion  generally,"  as  Dr 
Williams^  observes,  "  impairs  the  vital  properties  of  interna 
organs ;  natural  contractility  and  sensibility  are  lowered,  but  pain 
spasm,  and  morbid  sympathies  are  often  excited,  although  in  i 
manner  much  less  distinct  and  constant  than  in  inflammation  o 
determination  of  blood. 

When  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  has  been  lonj 
or  considerably  congested,  its  Amctions  are  more  or  less  impaired 
and  its  secretions,  as  the  result,  may  be  either  increased  or  di 
minished,  or  vitiated  ;  and  according  as  the  gastric  mucous  mem 
brane  or  that  lining  the  large  and  small  intestines,  is  particular! 
engaged,  the  symptoms  will  vary  somewhat  Thus,  when  it : 
limited  to  the  stomach,  we  may  have  nausea,  vomiting,  loss  < 
appetite,  and  epigastric  pain  ;  when  the  mucous  membrane,  linin 
the  intestines,  is  much  congested,  we  shall  have  flatulent  distensioi 
irritation,  pain,  and  constipation,  or  diarrhoea,  according  as  it 
secretion  is  increased  or  diminished,  or  altered  ;  when  the  lowc 
portion  of  the  large  intestine  is  congested,  we  may  have  haemon 
hoids  in  addition. 

*  Diet,  of  Practical  Medicine.  f  Path.  Anat.  toI.  ii. 

%  Elements  of  Medicine. 
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'*  A  congested  state  of  the  entire  portal  system  is  the  least 
favourable  condition  imaginable/'  Dr.  Chevers*  observes,  *'for 
active  digestion,  and  proper  nutrition ;  hence,  arise  flatident  dis- 
tension of  the  stomach,  (which  as  it  alone  will,  in  some  cases, 
excite  fiymptoma  nearly  resembling  those  of  angina,  invariably 
produces  a  most  painftd  interference  with  a  dilated  and  irritable 
heart,)  and  defective  assimilation,  which,  of  course^  immediately 
conduces  to  the  deterioration  of  the  fluids,  and  consequent  increase 
of  congestions,  dropsical  effusions,  &c.,  as  well  as  to  the  further 
impairment  of  every  deteriorated  organ,  including  the  muscular 
strocdon  of  the  weakened  and  failing  heart  itself." 

Dr.  Dickf  is  of  opinion,  tiiat  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach 
inay  react  upon  the  heart,  by  its  pressure  upon  the  aorta,  or 
ascending  vena  cava.  "  Pressure  on  the  latter  will,"  he  observes, 
"tend  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle; 
ptcsBuie  on  the  former,  will  tend  to  cause  distention  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  aorta,  and  of  the  left  ventricle."  In  this  way  it  is  that 
the  apoplexies  of  full  meals  are  produced ;  the  course  of  the  blood 
to  the  lower  extremities  being  impeded  by  tiie  pressure  of  a  heavy 
stomach  on  the  aorta,  it  is  forced  to  the  superior  part  of  the  l>ody» 
and  the  carotids  too  strongly  inject  the  brain.  We  must,  however, 
take  into  accoimt,  as  Dr.  Chevers  observes,  '*  the  concurrent  in- 
fluence of  sudden  increase  of  fluids,  from  rapid  assimilation,  in 
these  cases  of  post-prandial  apoplexy." 

The  retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the  minute  veins  and 
^pillarieo,  and  the  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  is 
the  result,  may  be  relieved  in  part  by  the  transudation  of  the  serous 
<>'  aqueous  parts  of  the  blood,  giving  rise  to  diarrhoea  with  watery 
^b ;  or,  by  the  escape  of  blood  itself  upon  the  mucous  surface, 
^ving  rise  to  hsematemesb ;  frequentiy  by  more  or  less  copious 
discharges  of  blood  from  the  hsemorrhoidal  vessels.  The  secretion 
of  urine  is  almost  always  at  the' same  time  diminished,  and  ascites 
visually  begins  to  show  itself  at  this  period — always,  however,  pre- 
yed by  anasarca. 

CONGESTION  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

That  a  connexion  exists  between  organic  disease  of  the  heart  and 
^^bral  disease,  was  noticed  so  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Morgagni ; 

*  Treatise  on  Diteases  of  the  Heart,  Calcntta,  1851. 
t  On  Derangements  of  the  Organs  of  Digestion,  1843. 
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many  clinical  observations  have  been  since  brought  forward  U 
prove  it,  and  abundant  evidence  of  the  &ct  has  been,  within  th 
last  few  years,  adduced  by  Dr.  Glendinning,*  Dr.  Burrow8,t  Di 
Kirkes,t  Dr.  Law,§  and  Dr.  Wardrop.  | 

The  circulation  in  the  brain  may  be  disturbed  in  more  tha 
one  way,  as  the  result  of  disease  of  the  heart. — Thus : 

1.  The  blood  may  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  in  increase 
amount,  or  with  undue  force,  by  an  hypertrophied  left  ventricle. 

2.  There  may  be  an  impediment  to  the  free  return  of  tti 
venous  blood  from  the  brain  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  owin 
to  disease  in  the  latter  organ. 

3.  The  blood  may  not  undergo  the  necessary  changes  in  tl 
lungs,  the  effect  of  disease  of  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  hear 
when  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  will  circulate  throng 
the  brain. 

4.  The  blood  may  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  in  deficiei 
quantity,  owing  to  obstructive  disease  of  the  orifices  at  the  le 
side  of  the  heart,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Law. 

5.  A  part  of  the  brain  may  be  insufficiently  supplied  wit 
blood,  the  effect  of  obstruction  of  one  of  the  cerebral  arteries  by 
portion  of  fibrin  detached  firom  a  diseased  valve,  as  pointed  out  b 
Dr.  Kirkes. 

Lastly. — Independent  of  disease  of  the  heart,  the  blood  itsd 
may  be  thin,  watery,  and  deficient  in  some  of  its  constituente^  a 
in  anaemia ;  or  it  may  be  rich  and  quickly  formed,  as  in  plethora 

Writers  upon  diseases  of  the  heart,  have  laid  consideraU 
stress  upon  the  influence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  i 
causing  cerebral  congestion,  by  its  transmitting  the  blood  in  ii 
creased  quantity  or  with  augmented  force,  to  the  brain.  Tl 
arteries  which  supply  the  brain  run  a  short  course  fix)m  the  arc 
of  the  aorta,  and  they  receive,  almost  immediately,  the  force  • 
the  impulse  of  the  left  ventricle ;  the  circulation  in  the  head  ai 
face  is  consequently  active,  indicated  by  the  greater  heat  of  the 
parts  than  of  the  extremities.  Hence,  we  should  expect,  th 
when  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  cerebral  coi 
gestion  would  be  likely  to  ensue ;  but  in  most  instances,  hype 

•  Croonian  Lectures,  Med.  Gazette.  $  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.,  voL  xviL 

t  Ditordere  of  the  Cerebnl  Circulation.    ||  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Hear! 
X  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  yoL  xxzt. 
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trophy  of  the  left  ventricle  is  itself  a  secondary  affection,  the  re- 
sult of  some  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through,  or 
oat  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  Hence,  although  the  heart's 
acdon  may  be  strong,  the  pulse  is  often  weak,  showing  that  the 
fltiength  of  the  current  is  not  necessarily  augmented,  and  that  the 
amount  of  blood  transmitted  by  the  ventricle  is  not  always  increased 
under  each  circumstances. 

In  considering  congestion  of  the  liver,  we  found  that  one  of  its 
effects  was  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  congested  part ; 
and,  we  can  readily  understand  that  such  a  delicate  organ  as  the 
bnin,  which  is  enclosed  within  solid  bony  walls,  could  not  undergo 
even  slight  enlargement,  without  the  cerebral  substance  and  nerves 
suffering  compression.  That  injurious  effects  do  not  more  fre- 
quently ensue,  has  been  explained  by  Dr.  Burrows^  as  follows :— - 
Ist  <<  Owing  to  the  great  development  of  the  venous  system  within 
the  cranium  and  spinal  canal,  which  affords  a  ready  exit  for  the 
ledundant  blood ;"  and  2dly  "  Owing  to  the  existence  of  the 
cerebroHspinal  fiuid."  This  fluid  he  has  shown  to  play  a  most  im- 
portant part,  as — ^^by  its  capability  of  oscillation  between  the 
utricles  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  canal,  it  compensates  for 
Vitiations  in  the  quantity,  or  tension  of  the  circulating  fluids  of 
^  brain.  When  by  increased  action  of  the  heart,  more  blood 
^  conmion  is  thrown  upon  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  cerebro- 
•pinal  fluid  subsides  into  the  spinal  canal,  and  injurious  pressure 
upon  the  cerebral  pulp  is  thus,  within  certain  limits,  abated ;  and 
<tt  the  other  hand,  if  less  blood  than  usual  pass  into  the  brain,  the 
ftiid  rises  into  the  cranium,  and  the  equilibrium  of  tension  is  pre- 
■enred.'' 

Although  cerebral  congestion  might  be  the  result  of  hypertro- 
pliy  q{  the  left  ventricle,  this  state  is  even  more  likely  to  ensue  if 
Aeie  is  an  impediment  to  the  free  return  of  the  venous  blood  from 
the  brain.  In  a  state  of  health,  this  fluid  readily  returns  from  the 
Wd,  being  assisted  by  gravity,  and  anything  which  interferes 
^  it  is  quickly  felt ;  thus,  if  the  head  remains  for  any  length  of 
^  on  a  plane  lower  than  the  body,  symptoms  of  cerebral  ple- 
^Ksra  will  ensue ;  as  the  internal  jugular  veins  are  not  provided 
with  valves,  there  is  no  provision  to  prevent  the  reflux  of  their 
eontents  towards  the  bndn.  Indeed,  persons  partly  asphyxiated 
V  submersion,  or  in  a  state  of  stupor  from  intoxication,  have  often 
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been  deprived  of  life  by  being  carelessly  removed  in  a  poatioi 
which  allowed  the  head  to  hang  downwards. 

When  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is  disturbed,  from  any  o 
the  causes  mentioned,  the  patient  may  suffer  from  headache,  v^ 
tigo,  tinnitus  aurium,  or  ocular  spectra.  **  Many  who  are  soflfei 
ing  from  a  permanent  disorder  of  the  heart,  have,''  Dr.  Waidro] 
observes,  ^^peculiarities  in  their  sight,  which  are  caused  b; 
changes  in  the  circulation  within  the  head,  so  that  certain  distoi 
bances  in  the  functions  of  the  retina  become  as  important  diagnoe 
tic  symptoms  in  disease  of  the  heart  as  those  which  take  place  i 
the  organ  of  hearing."  These  are  ^^false  images,  or  the  appearano 
of  bodies  floating  before  the  eyes,  sparks  of  fire,  dimness  of  sigb 
even  to  blindness ;  all  which  symptoms  may  either  exist  sepantd; 
and  in  one  or  both  eyes,  or  they  may  be  combined  with  o&er  dii 
turbances  in  the  cerebro-spinal  system."  In  some  instances,  dk 
agreeable  sensations  in  the  head  of  rushing,  beating,  or  throbfain 
are  experienced  by  the  patient ;  in  others,  the  sensation  is  rather  < 
weight,  tightness,  or  heaviness.  In  some  instances,  inaomnoknc 
is  complained  of,  or  if  the  patient  sleeps  his  rest  is  distorbed  b 
frightfiil  dreams ;  in  others,  drowsiness  or  somnolency  are  moi 
marked.  The  face  may  be  flushed,  the  lips  and  cheeks  congeeted 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  very  pale.  When  the  distoxl 
ance  of  the  cerebral  circulation  is  more  considerable,  the  drows 
ness  or  somnolency  may  be  succeeded  by  coma ;  or  the  insomnc 
lence  by  epileptic  or  hysterical  convulsions.  In  some  instanoo 
as  Dr.  Fumivall  observes,  ^^  headache  is  early  complained  oi^  an 
is  both  severe  and  long  continued.  This  is  doubtless  caused  b 
cerebral  venous  congestion,  and  it  and  other  cerebral  symptom 
have  been  sometimes  so  prominent  as  to  mask  and  to  draw  attei 
tion  from  the  original  and  originating  disorder."  When  the  v( 
nous  blood  is  not  entirely  converted  into  arterial  in  the  lungs, 
mixture  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  is  conveyed  to  the  biaii 
evidenced  by  drowsiness  and  stupor,  or  by  wandering  of  the  mind 
and  a  transitory  and  sometimes  pleasing  kind  of  delirium.  Tb 
latter  results  are  not,  however,  observed  as  oflen  as  might  be  ez 
pected ;  the  majority  of  those  who  die  of  cardiac  disease  preservi 
their  intellects  perfectly  to  the  close. 

Dr.  Wardrop  in  his  recent  valuable  treatise,*  dwells  at  consi' 

*  Ob  Diieaset  of  the  Heart,  1851. 
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deiaUe  length  upon  this  part  of  the  subject.  He  is  of  opinion  that 
miny  anomalous  sympiomBf  and  many  affections,  to  which  the 
name  nerwms  is  usually  applied,  depend  upon  a  primary  disorder 
of  the  heart;  and  he  has  given  the  following  table  of  the  symp- 
toms which  may  arise  fix>m  ixregularities,  or  inequalities,  or  other 
ibenitioiui  in  tfa»  supply  of  blood  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  the 
nnltoffimctional,  or  organic  disease  of  the  heart: 


Vilrtiftilniti    fawwwi  Ocular  Speetra— miMd  vManhts 

Neunlgia. 


Coma.  Angina. 

Iknm^,  alaep*walkfai§,  aiglitaiare.     Apoplexy. 

HfriwiiB  EpUepqr. 

Meatal  Initafamiy.  Catalepsy. 

Hailal  Abenation.  Hysteria. 

QMneai    vtrtlgo.  Convulsions — chorea — «ii5sti//iii — tremori, 

BagiBg  ia  ike  ear  ikmitui  m^rimm. 


Apoplexy  and  paralysis  are  regarded,  by  several  writers,  as 
^vect  results  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Dr.  Burrows 
^  **  hypertrof^y  of  the  left  ventricle  must  be  admitted  as  a 
poweffbl  piedisposing,  or  even  exciting  cause  of  apoplexy  and 
nUeri  hteaA^eptu*  Dr.  Hope,  in  the  ** Cyclopaedia  of  Medi- 
cifie,**  and  subsequ^itly  in  his  <' Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the 
^sn^**  observes:  ** Instances  of  apoplexy  supervening  upon  hy- 
PMophy  have  been  so  firequently  noticed,  that  the  relation  of 
^tiro^  as  eause  and  effect,  is  one  of  the  best  established  doctrines 
<f  modem  paithology.  Eight  or  nine  cases  of  suddenly  fatal  apo- 
I^exy,  and  numerous  cases  of  palsy  from  hypertrophy,  have  within 
>  few  years  fidkn  under  our  observation;  whence  we  are  led  to 
dn  conclusion,  with  MM.  Richerand  and  Bertin,  that  hypertro- 
phy forms  a  stronger  predisposition  to  apoplexy  than  the  apoplectic 
condition  itself." 

It  appears  to  me^  however,  that  the  influence  of  hjrpertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle,  in  causing  sanguineous  apoplexy  or  hemi- 
pk^  has  been  overrated ;  for  though  in  many  instances  where 
Atte  affections  terminate  fiitally  in  individuals  advanced  in  life, 
^  heart  is  found  to  be  enlarged,  we  generally  find  the  coats  of 
^arteries  of  the  brain  to  be  likewise  diseased ;  besides,  we  know, 
^  in  the  majority  of  cases,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle 
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is  itself  a  secondary  afiection,  the  lesult  of  some  impediment  to 
the  circulation—-^*  Arterial  cerebral  apoplexy  not  unfireqnendy^" 
Dr.  Chevers*  observes,  '*  occurs  in  association  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  heart.     The  same  causes,  especially  an  excess  of  ciiculflt- 
ing  fluid,  tend  to  produce  both ;  and  the  state  of  the  heart  may, 
in  some  cases,  be  immediately  operative  in  occasioning  the  eSin 
sion."     **  I  believe,  however  (he  adds),  that  this  accident  ocean 
far  less  frequently  than  is  generally  supposed."     Corvisart  goes 
even  still  further,  he  says  he  never  saw  organic  disease  of  tha 
heart  directly  occasion  apoplexy  and  death.     '*  I  have,**  he  sayaw 
**many  times  in  cases  of  this  kind,  seen  all  the  vessels  of  th^ 
brain,  and  particularly  the  sinuses,  gorged  with  blood,  but  I  hav^ 
never  met  with  extravasation  of  blood  either  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain,  or  in  its  cavities."    **  In  several  of  the  cases  (he  adds) 
related  elsewhere,  the  death  was  sudden;    I  cannot,  however^ 
assert  that  I  have  ever  seen  a  single  case  of  apoplexy  which  wsui 
evidently  the  result  of  cardiac  disease." 

It  is  not  usually,  as  M.  Lallemandf  remarks,  in  the  apopleo- 
tic  cases  of  heart  disease,  that  we  observe  the  livid  lips  and 
cheeks,  or  the  csdema,  which  point  to  obstruction  of  the  ciico- 
lation  in  the  veins."     **  It  is  in  comparatively  early  cases,"  as  Dr. 
Ormerodt  observes,  **  where  the  general  symptoms  of  heart  diseise 
are  scarcely  developed,  that  sanguineous  apoplexy  most  commonlj 
occurs ;  not  in  those  patients  whom  a  cold  winter  sends  into  oar 
hospitals,  loaded  with  dropsical  accumulations  and  with  venoofl 
blood — cold,  livid,  and  struggling  for  breath.     These  are  rather 
the  subjects  of  softening  of  the  brain  or  of  serous  efiusiony  than 
of  sanguineous  apoplexy." 

Deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  Brain* — Dr.  Law§  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  the  injurious  effects  of  a  deficient  supfilj 
of  blood  to  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  cardiac  disease.  **  Peno- 
logists hitherto,"  he  observes,  ^^  have  almost  entirely  confined  their 
attention  to  the  excess  of  the  normal  quantity  of  blood,  or  the 
congestion  produced  in  organs  by  disease  of  the  heart,  but  hsYe 
overlooked  the  deficiency  that  must  necessarily  result  to  other 
organs,  and  consequent  hurt  to  their  nutrition  and  function.    Thofl 

*  Treatise  on  Disetses  of  the  Heart,  Calcutta,  1851. 

t  Recherches  snr  TEncephale.  %  Galatoniaii  Lecturea,  Med.  Gas. 

S  Dub.  Jour,  of  Medicine,  May,  1S40. 
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in  disease  so  affecting  the  mitral  valve  as  to  lead  to  a  considerable 
niRowing  of  the  opening  between  the  auricle  and  ventricle,  ex- 
.dofflve  attention  has  been  directed  to  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
fiver,  &c«,  and  no  notice  has  been  taken  of  anjr  ill  effects  re- 
Aiking  to  other  organs,  from  their  supply  of  blood  being  propor- 
tionably  diminished."  In  the  valuable  paper  from  which  the 
foegobg  is  an  extract,  Dr.  Law  has  recorded  cases,  showing 
tiuu  ramollissement  of  the  brain  maj  occur  in  connexion  with 
diseases  of  the  heart,  whose  effect  is  either  directly  or  indirectly  to 
diminish  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain ;  and  that  this  cerebral 
knoa  may  be  connected  with  disease  of  either  the  mitral  or  aortic 
vilres  or  orifices.  It  is  most  common  in  cases  of  considerable 
contnclion  of  the  mitral  orifice ;  next,  in  obstructive  disease  of 
the  aortic  orifice ;  rarely  in  cases  of  mitral  regurgitation.  Dr. 
neming*  has,  however,  recorded  one  where  semi-apoplectic 
tttacks,  with  temporary  hemiplegia,  occurred  in  connexion  with 
A  very  dilated  state  of  the  mitral  orifice,  permitting  firee  regurgi- 
Mion  through  it. 

When  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  are  softened  or  at- 
tennated,  or  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration,  the  weakened 
ventricle  is  incapable  of  propelling  its  contents  with  sufficient 
Aree  through  the  system ;  and  the  brain  may,  under  such  circum- 
fltttoes,  be  insufficiently  supplied  with  arterial  blood.  Those 
^ooopal  attacks  and  semi-apoplectic  seizures  which  sometimes 
ooeor  in  this  condition  of  the  ventricle,  and  which  leave  no  trace 
of  paralysis  behind,  are  probably  due  to  this  cause. 

Recently,  Dr.  Eirkesf  has  brought  forward  evidence  that  soften- 
ing of  a  portion  of  the  brain  (from  imperfect  nutrition)  may  result 
&om  obstruction  of  a  main  cerebral  artery  by  the  arrest  of  a 
portion  of  fibrin  in  its  canal,  detached  firom  a  vegetation  upon 
the  valves  at  the  \eh  side  of  the  heart,  and  conveyed  by  the 
cuculating  blood.  The  artery  which  was  obstructed  in  his  cases, 
Vtt  the  middle  cerebral ;  which  he  considers  the  most  likely  to 
ttiest  a  portion  of  fibrin  floating  in  the  blood  transmitted  to  the 
bndn  by  the  internal  carotid  artery.  ^*  Once  arrested  at  the  angle 
or  within  the  canal  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  a  mass  of  fibrin, 
if  large  enough  to  block  up  the  vessel,  becomes,"  he  observest  '*  at 

*  Dttb.  Jour,  of  Medicine,  roL  xvii.  t  ^^*  C^*  Trans.  voL  xxzr. 
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once  the  cause  of  loss  of  functioii»  and  subtequent  atiapkj,  tc 
almost  all  that  portion  of*  the  brain  sappUed  by  the  obelmetoc 
vessel ;  for,  although  hj  the  anangement  of  the  Tcsaeb  eomposni 
the  *  circle  of  Willis,'  ample  proTisiooi  is  made  againsil  obatroc^ 
ensuing  in  any  of  the  main  arterial  channels  of  either  nde^  prewiam 
to  their  arriyal  at  the  circle,  there  is  comparatiTely  litde  provisioi 
for  an  obstruction  ensuing  in  any  of  the  main  bzandiea  into  whiel 
this  arterial  circle  breaks  up.  This  remark  applies  specially  t 
the  middle  cerebral  artexy,  which  if  plugged  up  at  ite  origin^  be 
comes  at  once  almost  useless  as  a  blood-vessel ;  for  nearly  all  ifi 
divisions,  especially  those  for  the  central  parts  of  the  brain»  proosed 
to  their  several  destinations  without  receiving  any  anastomcoig 
branch  from  the  other  divisions  of  the  *  circle  of  Willis/  ** 

Dr.  Kirkes  believes  that  his  cases  establish  the  fdlowing  ooa- 
clusions:  1.  '^That  softening  of  a  portion  of  the  braon,  wAl 
attendant  loss  of  function,  might  result  from  obetmctioii  of  a  nHoa 
cerebral  artery  by  the  lodgment  of  a  plug  of  fibrin  within  ii 
canal."  2.  **  That  the  foreign  substance  thus  obstmcting  dtf 
vessel  is  probably  not  formed  there,  but  is  derived  direedy  from 
warty  growths  situated  on  the  left  valves  of  the  heart/'  He  tlunb 
it,  likewise,  not  improbable,  that  "  many  cases  of  partial  and  tem- 
porary paralysis  suddenly  ensuing  in  one  or  more  limba  of  yoiflg 
persons,  especially  if  accompanied  by  signs  of  cardiac  diawiWj 
might  be  due  to  interruption  of  a  proper  supply  of  nutriment  to 
the  brain  by  the  temporary  plugging  up  of  a  principal  cerebnl 
artery  by  fibrin,  detached  from  a  diseased  valve  on  die  left  ode 
of  the  heart." 

POLYPOm  CONCRETIONS  IN  THE  CAVITIES  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  term  polypi  applied  to  the  concretions  which  oocasionaDj 
form  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  rather  an  unfi>rtunate  one, 
these  bodies  having  no  analogy  whatever  with  polypi,  either  in 
composition,  or  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  developed ;  whik 
the  views  which  have  been  advanced  respecting  tbem  appear  to 
be  in  several  particulars  erroneous. 

Dr.  Hope  describes  three  species,  viz. :  1 .  UnorganLBed  polyp 
2.  Slighty  organized.  3.  More  completely  organized.  M.  Botul 
laud  likewise  makes  three  species ;  his  description  pretty  nearl 
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ooincideB  with  thai  given  by  Dr.  Hope.  These  concretions,  it 
appetiB  to  me^  may  be  all  included  under  the  four  following 
Jindi:  viz.  1.  Concretions  consisting  of  a  coagulum  coated  with 
fikin.  2.  Concretions  composed  exclusively  of  fibrin.  3.  Con- 
mioDB  oompoeed  exclusively  of  lymph*  4.  Concretions  consiat- 
lag  of  lymph  coated  with  fibrin. 

1.  Crnieretums  eonmting  of  a  cooffulum  coated  with^rin.^^ 
Ihflie  (niiich,  however,  scarcely  deserve  the  name  inasmuch  as 
thej  sue  either  a  post-mortem  occurrence,  or  are  formed  only 
isaaan%  the  laat  houis  of  life,)  consist  of  a  more  or  less  firm  oo- 
tgnlun  of  blood,  partially  or  completely  coated  with  fibrin, 
which  fills  and  distends  one  or  both  the  cavities  of  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  particularly,  fiiequently  eoctending  into  the  large 
WKb,  but  not  adherent  to  the  parietes.  They  occur  in  cases  in 
which  the  blood  had  accumulated  during  the  kst  hours  of  life  in 
the  light  cavities  of  the  heart ;  and  their  occurrence  is  to  be  re- 
gvded  zither  as  a  pathological  phenomenon  than  as  a  oiroum* 
teoe  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  three  other  forms  are  developed  during  the  life  of  the 
patient,  are  accompanied  usually  by  sufficiently  well-marked  symp- 
taMb  and  are  frequently  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  whether 
die  diseased  state  under  which  they  arise  have  its  seat  in  the  heart 
UkIC  in  the  lungs,  or  in  some  other  part. 

2.  CeMretimu  composed  exclusively  of  ^brin^^^These  which 
ue  the  most  firequent,  have  a  yellowish-white  colour,  are  semi* 
touiqparent,  more  or  less  elastic,  and  more  or  less  adherent  to  the 
puietes,  particularly  to  the  cameee  columns  and  tendinous  cords 
of  the  valves.    They  occur  in  cases,  where  a  considerable  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  had  existed  for  some  time  previous  to  the 
patient's  death ;  whether  this  impediment  was  seated  in  the  heart 
or  in  the  lungs ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  fibrin  separates 
from  the  other  constituents  of  the  blood,  and  concretes  upon  the 
valves  or  orifices,  or  upon  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  or  auricles. 
Theae  fibrinous  concretions  may  be  developed  in  any  disease  in 
which  the  circulation  through  the  cavities  of  the  heart  is  much 
impeded*    They  are  met  with  in  acute  bronchitis,  in  pneumonia, 
and  in  the  advanced  stages  of  valvular  disease ;  and  they  are  not 
onfrequentiy  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in  tiiese  diseases. 

3.  Concretions  composed  exclusively  of  /ym/^A— These,  which 
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are  the  most  rare,  are  altogether  different  in  their  ori^bi  from  il 
preceding;  while  the  former  are  developed  by  the  mechanii 
separation  of  the  fibrin  from  the  other  constituents  of  the  Uoc 
in  its  transit  through  the  heart,  the  latter  are  depodted  by  i 
vessels  of  the  part.  This  form  of  concretion  occurs  in  cases 
inflammation  of  tiie  lining  membrane  of  the  heart;  it  usoa 
has  its  seat  upon  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  faes 
and  it  is  deposited  by  the  vessels  of  the  part  the  seat  of  the  infia 
mation :  in  fact,  as  it  is  derived  from  the  vessels  which  supply  1 
tissue  of  tiie  heart  with  blood,  its  source  is  as  diflferent  as  is  1 
blood  which  circulates  through  the  heart,  from  that  which  si 
plies  nutriment  to  the  organ. 

4.  Concretions  consUting  of  lymph  coated  with  fbriiu — Tl 
form  of  concretion  is  a  combination  of  the  two  last ;  it  is  mo 
frequent  than  that  last  described,  but  mcMre  rare  than  the  ti 
former  species.  In  it,  the  nucleus  is  lymph,  which  is  deposit 
upon  the  valves  or  orifices  as  tiie  result  of  endocarditis ;  but  ti 
great  bulk  of  the  concretion  consists  of  fibrin  deposited  upon  i 
sometimes  in  concentric  layers,  as  we  see  in  aneurismal  sacs.  Tli 
fonn  of  concretion  occurs  in  cases  where  tiie  lining  membrane 
thelieart  had  been  at  a  former  period  the  seat  of  inflammatio 
and  where  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  tiirough  this  oigi 
had  existed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  previous  to  the  patienl 
death.  Like  the  last  species,  it  is  found  in  the  left  cavities 
the  heart.  * 

These  four  forms  of  concretion  are  not  all  of  equal  firequ^K 
some  are  sufficientiy  common,  others  are  exceedingly  rare ;  soi 
are  usually  only  found  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  oUk 
only  upon  the  left  The  concretions  composed  of  coagulal 
blood  or  of  fibrin  are  most  frequent  in  the  right  cavities  of  1 
heart,  and  oflen  extend  through  the  auriculo-ventricular  orific 
or  into  the  large  vessels.  Those  which  consist  of  lymph,  or 
lymph  coated  with  fibrin,  are  most  frequent  in  tiie  left  cavitief 
the  heart.  The  former  are  sometimes  of  such  a  size  as  to 
and  distend  tiie  cavities  of  the  heart ;  the  latter,  in  general,  mer 
impede  the  action  of  the  valves.  When  composed  of  coagula 
blood  or  of  fibrin,  they  are  smooth  upon  tiie  surface,  and  moub 
to  tiie  shape  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  are  contained ;  wl 
composed  of  lymph  exclusively,  their  surface  is  uneven  and  ti 
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shape  irregular.  The  concretions  consisting  of  coagulated  blood 
ire  not  adherent,  though  they  may  be  entangled  among  the 
canee  coluranas,  or  cord^  tendiness;  those  which  consist  of 
fibrin  are  more  adherent,  but  may  still  always  be  detached ;  those 
composed  of  lymph,  or  in  which  the  nucleus  consists  of  lymph, 
aze  adherent  to  the  part  upon  which  they  are  deposited. 

The  concretions  which  consist  of  fibrin  are  sufficiently  fire- 
qnenty  and  the  opinion  has  been  advanced  on  very  respectable 
aodiotity,  that  these  fibrinous  masses  not  only  become  organized, 
but  that  they  imdergo  the  same  changes  as  organized  tissues  in 
oAer  parts^  such  as  softening,  the  formation  of  pus,  &c. ;  and  that 
they  are  sometimes  imited  by  cellular  tissue  to  the  lining  mem- 
bnne  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart.  Thus,  Bouillaud,  describing 
them,  observes :  **  They  are  white,  decolourized,  elastic,  gluti- 
ixma,  adherent  to  the  parietes  of  the  heart,  and  confused  with  the 
tendinous  cords  and  fleshy  columns.  They  are  in  some  sort  half- 
ttganized,  and  very  analogous  either  to  the  inflammatory  crust  of 
the  blood,  or  to  false  membranes.  Some  present  here  and  there 
points,  or  red  lines,  which  are  really  nothing  more  than  the  rudi- 
QflntB  of  vessels.''  Dr.  Hope  observes,  speaking  of  the  slightly 
organized  polypi :  **  It  may  be  premised  as  a  fact  ascertained  by 
obaervation,  that  ^6rm  separated  firom  the  blood,  and  become  con- 
cr^  in  a  living  organ  (whether  the  hearty  the  blood-vessels^  or 
KTODs,  cellular,  or  other  tissues  into  which  it  had  been  extrava- 
«ted),  retains  its  vitaUty,  and  is  susceptible  of  organization  in  an 
^V^  d^iee  with  inflammatory  lymphJ'  This  view  of  the  sub- 
j^  is  evidently  incorrect :  these  masses  of  fibrin  are  unorganized, 
nd  incapable  of  becoming  organized ;  nor  are  they  ever  united 
to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  by  cellular  tissue.  Indeed,  a 
hkowledge  of  their  composition,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
tte  formed,  ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  set  aside  such  an  ab- 
<Qtd  idea,  consisting  as  they  do  simply  of  one  of  the  constituents 
^'tbe  blood,  mechanically  separated  fi-om  the  others  in  its  transit 
^liiOQgh  the  heart 

The  concretions  which  consist  of  lymph,  instead  of  being  de- 
nied fiom  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the  heart,  are  de- 
puted by  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  tissue,  and  being  analogous 
to  the  &lse  membranes  secreted  by  serous  surfaces,  may  evidently 
^^^come  organized :  in  fact,  the  vegetations  found  upon  the  valves 
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and  orifices  of  the  heart,  oonsecutiye  to  endocarditi%  axe  nolhiii 
more  than  these  concretions  upon  a  small  scalo.  Depoals  i 
lymph  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart*  of  such  a  size  as  to  deserve  d 
name  of  polypoid  concretions,  are  however  very  rare ;  moce  fr 
quendy  the  nucleus  is  lymph,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  ooa 
cretion  is  made  up  of  fibrin,  depootedupon  it  either  in  amorj^Mii 
masses  or  in  regular  stratified  layers.  In  some  instanoaa,  howevc 
such  an  amount  of  lymph  is  secreted  as  not  only  to  impede  il 
action  of  the  valves,  but  to  obstruct  the  circalation  ihrou^  ^ 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  to  occasion  the  death  of  the  palieB 
an  example  of  which  was  communicated  by  me^  some  time  sum 
to  the  Surgical  Sode^  of  Ireland;  and  the  pieparatioii  is  now 
the  Museum  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  symptoms  of  polypoid  concretions  in  the  oavitieB  of  d 
heart,  are  such  as  might  be  expected  to  arise  firom  an  impedims 
to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  the  central  organ  of  the  ^ro 
lation,  and  the  intensity  of  the  symptoms  will  of  ooorse  be  pf 
portionate  to  the  size  of  the  foreign  body  and  the  rapditj  wi 
which  it  is  formed.  As  the  coagula  coated  wiih  fibrin,  wfak 
have  been  classed  by  writers  with  these  formations,  a|^pear  not  i 
be  formed  during  life,  we  may  omit  dieir  consideration  hen 
When  these  concretions  are  developed  rapidly,  and  whai  dM 
quickly  attain  a  considerable  size,  they  give  rise  to  a  most  v 
tensely  severe  and  distressing  train  of  symptoms,  most  agonizb 
to  the  sufferer,  and  most  distressing  to  witness.  These  have  n 
ference  to  the  lungs  rather  than  to  the  heart :  they  are  djrsp&ff 
suddenly  arising  accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending  suffocatifl 
and  a  distressing  sense  of  oppression ;  with  which  are  assodati 
sleeplessness,  anxiety,  restlessness,  inability  to  assume  the  recumbe 
posture,  coldness  of  the  surface,  congestion,  or  extreme  palene 
of  the  hce*  The  pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  hurried,  or  it  is  ii 
perceptible,  although  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  strong.  1 
two  cases,*  related  elsewhere,  in  one  of  which  the  concretion  o 
cupied  both  ventricles,  there  was  no  intermission  or  irr^ukii 
of  the  pulse,  nor  any  abnormal  murmur  accompanying  the  hearl 
soimds;  neither  was  there  any  increased  extent  of  dulness  in  tl 
praacordial  region,  nor  was  the  sction  of  the  heart  confused  ( 

*  Dublio  Medical  Press,  toI.  xxL 
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inegular:  STinptomfl  which  have  been  laid  down  by  writers  as 
ilmosi  pathognomonic. 

The  diagnosis  must  always  be  one  of  some  difficulty,  particu- 
laiij  if  we  have  not  seen  the  patient  previous  to  the  occurrence  of 
Aeqrmptcmis  doe  to  their  formation;  the  difficulty  will  be  some- 
what less  if  the  patient  had  been  for  some  time  under  obserrationt 
viieDy  if  the  train  of  symptoms  enumerated  suddenly  set  in,  the 
bnnation  of  a  polypoid  concretion  in  the  heart  is  pfobable,  pro- 
nded  the  diseaiw  under  which  the  patient  labours  is  such  as  to 
inpsde  ihe  dbrculation  through  the  lungs  or  heart ;  and  the  diag- 
BOtt  will  be  ecmfirmed  if  there  is  no  evidence  either  of  large  e£- 
&BOD  of  flnid  into  the  pericardium  or  pleura ;  or,  of  the  secretion 
of  mucus  into  the  bronchial  tubes,  either  in  such  a  quantity  as  to 
iof&iid  the  entanoe  of  air,  or  of  so  viscid  a  nature  as  to  obstruct 
Ae  passage  of  air  into  the  lungs. 

The  development  of  these  concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the 
Ittirt,  partionlarly  when  they  are  of  such  a  size  as  materially  to 
interfere  with  the  circulation  through  this  organ,  is  usually  quickly 
bDowed  by  the  death  of  the  patient.  With  respect  to  treatment, 
itiB dear  that  we  can  do  little  more  than  palliate  symptoms,  and 
iippoit  the  powos  of  life.  As  to  bringing  about  their  resolution, 
Ae  idea  seems  too  absurd  ahnoet  to  be  entertsined;  nevertheless, 
we  find  writers  recommending  the  administration  of  substances 
*fpoeed  to  be  capable  of  dissolving  polypi,  or  of  rendering  the 
Uood  move  fluid,  such  ss  the  salts  of  potass,  or  diluent  drinks 
gtvea  fieely;  while  others,  among  whom  M.  Bouillaud  is  the 
>M  oonspicaous,  cooader  that  bleeding  is  the  best  measure  that 
^  be  employed  when  these  concretions  have  once  formed. 

The  following  conclusions  appear  to  be  deducible  from  the 
pieoeding  details : 

i.  That  the  concretions  which  occasionally  form  in  the  cavi- 
^  of  the  heart  during  life,  and  impede  the  action  of  the  valves, 
V  obstruct  the  passage  of  blood  through  this  organ,  although 
Penned  polyp,  have  no  analogy  whatever  with  polypi,  either  in 
^^eitance,  oompoation,  or  mode  of  development. 

2.  That  these  ooneretions  may  consist  either  of  fibrin,  or  of 
votpb,  or  of  lymph  coated  with  fibrin.  Those  composed  of  fibrin 
*ic  most  firequent  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  may  occur 
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on  both  sides;  those  which  consist  of  lymph,  or  of  lymph  oottic 
with  fibrin,  are  usually  found  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  orgaii. 

3.  That  the  concretions  composed  of  fibrin,  whether  they  ooei 
in  amorphous  masses,  or  in  stratified  layers,  ore  mechanically  s 
parated  from  the  blood  which  circulates  through  the  heart.  Th 
the  concretions  composed  of  lymph,  whether  this  forms  the  sa^ 
stance  of  the  mass  or  merely  its  nucleus,  are  deposited  by  tl 
vessels  which  supply  the  heart  itself  with  blood. 

4.  That  fibrin,  whether  it  constitutes  the  substance  of  the 
concretions,  or  whether  it  is  deposited  in  concentric  layers  in  ti 
sac  of  an  aneurism,  is  perfectly  unorganized,  and  perfectly  inc 
pable  of  becoming  organized ;  that  lymph,  on  the  contrary,  is  i 
organizable  substance. 

5.  That  where  pus  has  been  found  in  fibrinous  concietio 
contained  in  the  heart,  its  presence  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  rem 
of  phlebitis,  not  as  a  product  of  inflammation  in  a  substan 
which  being  imorganized,  is  incapable  of  undergoing  such 
change. 

6.  That  increased  extent  of  dulness  in  the  prsecordial  r^io 
confiised  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  intermission  or  iir^ 
larity  of  the  pulse,  or  an  abnormal  murmur  accompanying  tl 
heart's  sounds,  are  not  necessarily  ffjrmptoms  of  the  developme 
of  these  concretions. 

7.  That  no  means  are  known  by  which  polypoid  concretioi 
in  the  heart,  once  formed,  can  be  dissolved ;  consequently,  tt 
administration  of  substances  which  render  blood,  when  remote 
from  the  body,  more  fluid,  or  which  are  supposed  to  be  capabi 
of  dissolving  them,  can  have  no  effect. 

CARDIAC  DROPSY. 

Dropsy  is  a  common  secondary  symptom  of  the  advance 
stage  of  cardiac  disease,  and  usually  also  a  late  sjrmptom.  1 
makes  its  appearance  as  oedema  or  anasarca,  and  this  may  be  tl 
only  form  up  to  the  close.  The  dropsical  efiusion,  which  is  parti 
and  slight  at  first,  commences  in  some  instances  with  a  puffine 
of  the  eyelids,  more  frequently  as  oedema  about  the  ankles;  I 
slow  degrees  it  ascends  towards  the  trunk,  and  tdtimately  oftc 
engages  the  upper  extremities  and  face.  When  general,  thoi 
parts  in  which  the  cellular  tissue  is  lax,  as  the  scrotum  in  mei 
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and  the  labias  in  females  become  eomelimeB  enormously  swollen ; 
and  as  the  patient  at  this  period  is  usually  confined  to  bed  (owing 
perhaps  to  the  unwieldy  state  of  the  lower  extremities),  the  infil- 
tndon  predominates  in  the  most  depending  parts,  the  posterior 
soiface  of  the  trunk  when  he  lies  upon  the  back,  or  one  side  of 
the  &ce,  or  one  hand,  or  arm  when  he  lies  upon  his  side. 
Towards  the  dose,  efiunon  very  often  takes  place  into  one  or  both 
[deoia,  increasing  the  dyspnoea,  aggravating  materially  the  pa- 
tient's sufieringS)  and  hastening  the  fatal  result.  Ascites  to  any 
▼ery  great  extent,  on  the  other  hand,  is  uncommon. 

The  first  appearance  of  dropsy  in  cases  of  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  marks,  as  Dr.  Latham^  observes,  **  an  eventful  period : 
it  marks  the  period  when  a  new  law  is  beginning  to  take  effect  in 
the  circulation,  and  to  gain  a  mastery  over  the  law  of  health. 
The  law  of  health  (of  which  the  sound  heart  is  the  prime  agent) 
letuns  the  blood  within  the  blood-vessels,  or  dispenses  it  only  for 
the  needs  and  uses  of  health.  The  new  law  (of  which  the  un- 
sound heart  is  the  prime  agent)  suffers,  or  forces  the  blood,  or 
Bonse  of  its  constituents  to  escape,  and  to  form  accumulations  of 
>emm  out  of  the  courses  of  health.  A  little  oedema  of  the  ankles, 
<v  a  little  oedema  of  the  &ce,  is  a  sufficient  notice  of  the  first 
]fielding  of  the  blood-vessels  to  this  new  law,  which  is  no  other 
^  a  mechanical  necessity,  against  which  they  can  no  longer 
'Udd  out.  It  is  the  earliest  beginning  of  serous  effusion,  which 
iQty  go  on  increasing  until  it  has  pervaded  the  entire  cellular 
(tmctorev  and  filled  every  serous  cavity  of  the  body." 

The  theory  of  the  production  of  dropsy  in  cardiac  disease  is 
tofficiently  simple :  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  being  impeded,  general  venous  congestion  en- 
8068;  after  a  time,  the  over-distended  state  of  the  capillaries  and 
^nte  veins  is  relieved  by  the  exudation  or  transudation  of  the 
thinnest  part  of  the  blood  (the  serum  or  liquor  sanguinis)  into  the 
Bobeataneous  areolar  tissue.  This,  as  a  matter  of  course,  occiu^ 
GiBt  in  the  most  dependent  parts,  and  the  lower  extremities  con- 
sequently are  its  earliest  seat,  because  the  returning  blood  has  to 
^ffetA  in  them  against  gravity.  No  fact  is  better  established  than 
^  local  anasarca  will  follow  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the 
hlood  by  the  veins  of  a  limb ;  thus  the  oedema  of  the  lower  ex- 

*  Lectures  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  vol  ii. 
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tremities  in  advanced  pregnancy  has  its  cause  in  the  pressure 
the  gravid  uterus,  upon  the  large  veins  which  return  the  bio 
from  these  parts.  Again,  aneurismal  or  other  introihonMao  t 
mours,  which  compress  the  superior  cava,  oocasioii  first  distensa 
of  the  large  veins  above,  and  eventually  anasarca  of  the  fiuse,  nen 
and  upper  extremities.  The  fact  has  also  been  demonstni^ 
direct  experiments  upon  animalfl ;  thus  Lower  placed  a  lignfti 
upon  the  in&rior  cava  of  a  dog,  which  was  followed  by  ajMMi 
of  the  posterior  extremities;  in  another,  he  tied  the  jugolar  vei 
and  anasarca  ensued  in  the  parts  above  the  ligature. 

Although  the  immediate  cause  of  cardiac  dropsy,  as  a  geoe 
rule,  is  some  mechanical  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  rem 
blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  there  are  certain  dzen 
stances  which  fiivour  its  occurrence.  Thus,  in  organic  disease 
the  heart,  as  well  as  in  other  chronic  diseasei^  the  blood  nndeigi 
changes  which  predispose  to  dropsy.  These,  as  BiM.  Beoqata 
and  Bodier*  have  shown,  consist  in  the  diminution  of  the  |^ 
bules,  fibrin,  and  albumen,  and  increase  in  the  watery  porti 
of  the  blood.  The  diminution  of  the  fibrin  fitvouss  die  ooofl 
rence  of  haemorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces ;  the  diminution  of  tl 
albumen  of  the  serum  of  the  blood  leads  more  pardcnlarly  i 
dropsy.  Again,  we  know  that  in  cases  of  general  venous  ooi 
gestion,  the  liver  or  the  kidneys  are  liable  to  become  engsgei 
by  which  the  predisposition  to  the  oocunence  al  dropsy  is  m 
terially  favoured.  In  many  instances,  likewise,  disease  <^  tl 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  the  result  of  longHBtanding  disease  of  d 
lungs,  particularly  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema,  whit 
itself  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  dropsy  of  the  cellulac  tissue^  • 
of  the  serous  cavities. 

Cardiac  dropsy,  properly  speaking,  occurs  only  in  cases  of  c 
ganic  disease  of  the  heart ;  it  is  almost  always  preceded  by  genei 
venous  congestion,  and  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  effibrt  of  nsia 
to  relieve  the  over-distended  state  of  the  vessels*  when  a  oonsidei 
ble  and  permanent  impediment  exists  to  ihe  return  of  the  veao 
blood  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Cardiac  dropsy  is  most  ooi 
mon  in  valvular  disease ;  and  the  forms  of  valvular  diseaw  • 
which  it  is  met  with,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency,  are : 

*  L'Uoion  Medicale. 
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1.  Conaderable  contraction  of  the  left  anriculo-ventriciilar 
oiifice. 

2.  Dilatation  of  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  with 
bjpertrophy  and  dilatation  of  the  right  Yentricle. 

3.  A  stale  of  the  mitral  Tal^e  and  orifice  permitting  firee  re- 
gugitalioii* 

4.  Cooaderable  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice. 

ThoB^  when  the  mitral  orifice  is  much  contracted,  there  is  a 
pomaiient  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  firom  the  left 
imicle  into  the  left  ventricle^  the  auricle  becomes  distended,  and 
the  pnlmonaiy  veins  are  unable  to  empty  themselves ;  congestion  of 
the  pulmonary  tissue  and  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  foL- 
low%  which  may  be  relieved  for  a  time  by  artificial  means,  or 
tponfctfieoiisly  by  increased  secretion  £rom  the  bronchial  mucous 
mabcaiie.  At  length,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  sufifer,  the 
iQiiole  beoomes  dilated,  and  the  ventricle  hjrpertrophied,  the 
aght  anricalo-ventrienlar  orifice  participates  in  the  dilataticm,  and 
the  tocnapid  valve  pennits  firee  regurgitation ;  the  venss  cavss  are 
thus  premmted  from  unloading  themselves,  general  venous  con- 
gestkn  enmies,  fbUowed  sooner  or  later  by  dropsy. 

Wlm  the  left  auriculo-'Ventricular  curifice  is  dilated,  or  when 
the  adlral  valve  is  diseased,  so  as  to  permit  firee  regurgitation  into 
the  left  auricle  at  each  ventricular  systole,  the  same  results  follow, 
hot  ia  a  less  marked  degree  than  in  cases  of  extreme  contraction  of 
the  orifice.  Dr.  Blackist<m»*  however,  looks  upon  it  as  the  moet 
ftBquent  cause  of  pulmonary  congestion. 

Dilatadon  of  die  tricuspid  orifice,  with  hypertrophy,  and  dila- 
Moii  of  the  right  ventric^  is  one  of  the  commonest  secondaiy 
cffiKfts  of  obstructive  or  regurgitant  disease  at  the  mitral  orifice ; 
hst  it  also  fifequently  occurs  independent  of  ather,  and  it  is  an  op- 
&iiy  effiset  of  chronio  bronchitis  with  emphysema.  When  this 
<iifioe  18  dilated,  whatever  be  its  cause,  and  when  much  of  the 
Mtenti  c^  the  right  ventricle  regurgitates  into  the  auricle  at  each 
^Btole,  particularly  if  the  ventricle  is  at  the  same  time  hypertro- 
F^ed,  the  retom  of  the  blood  by  the  venss  cavsBto  the  right  auricle 
^  be  materially  impeded,  which  will  react  upon  the  venoua 
98tan  ftroagfaoiit  the  body,  general  venous  congestion  will  ensne^ 

*  Oa  DifeftMt  of  the  Cheat. 
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followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  dropsy,  just  as  in  the  cases  where  il 
impediment  to  the  circulation  commenced  at  the  left  side  of  i 
heart. 

Dropsy,  in  my  experience,  does  not  supenrene  so  early^  m 
when  it  does  occur,  the  anasarca  is  nei&er  so  extenmve  nor 
prominent  a  symptom  in  regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral  oii£ 
as  in  a  contracted  state  of  this  orifice ;  it  is  also  more  amenable 
treatment  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  Dropsy  to  any  extent 
rare  in  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves,  indeed  many  cai 
of  this  form  of  valvular  lesion  terminate  fatally  either  without  t 
occurrence  of  dropsy,  or  with  merely  oedematous  swelling  of  i 
ankles. 

The  period  which  intervenes,  in  cardiac  disease,  before  d 
occurrence  of  dropsy  is  very  variable,  and  depends  upon  a  vanet 
of  circumstances;  such  as  the  part  of  the  heart  engaged,  d 
nature  or  amount  of  the  cardiac  lesion,  and  its  cause ;  the  age  ( 
the  patient,  and  the  state  of  his  health ;  whether  he  is  debilitated 
ansBmic,  or  the  subject  of  pulmonary,  renal,  or  hepatic  disease ;  th 
habits  of  the  patient,  whether  he  is  temperate  or  intemperate 
his  occupation  or  trade,  whether  it  is  healthy  or  otherwise^  o 
whether  it  is  one  in  which  much  muscular  exertion  is  required  o 
the  contrary ;  his  station  in  life,  whether  it  is  such  as  to  place  hit 
above  the  necessity  of  laboiiring  for  his  daily  bread,  exposed,  pa 
haps,  to  all  the  vicisitudes  of  the  weather,  or  whether  it  is  such  i 
to  save  him  from  experiencing  the  ill  effects  of  insufficient  nutr 
ment,  or  the  contrary.  As  a  general  rule,  almost,  dropsy  sapei 
venes  earlier,  the  earlier  that  general  venous  congestion  ensaef 
as  a  general  rule,  likewise,  it  sets  in  sooner  among  the  labouiin 
orders  thani  the  better  classes,  although  the  kind  and  amount 
cardiac  lesion  may  be  the  same  in  both.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Ormeioc 
observes,  **  The  history  of  patients  (suffering  fix>m  dropsical  eff 
sion  in  connexion  with  cardiac  disease)  who  seek  admisaon  in 
our  hospital^  commonly  speaks  of  exposure  to  cold,  or  distresi^  * 
of  unusual  exertion.'' 

Cardiac  dropsy  is  at  first  amenable  to  treatment  in  the  gie 
majority  of  cases.  We  have  constantly  patients  in  hospital  laboa 
ing  under  heart  disease,  and  dropsy ;  the  dropsical  effusion  is  n 
moved  by  treatment,  and  the  patient  returns  to  his  occupation 

*  Golitoiiian  Lectures,  Medical  Gazette,  1851. 
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bef(»e  long,  however,  it  recurs,  he  again  seeks  admission  into 
hospital ;  and  this  not  un&equendy  happens  several  times.  Even- 
toally,  remedies  fail  to  produce  the  same  effects ;  renal  is  super- 
added to  cardiac  dropsy,  the  patient's  strength  fails,  his  constitu- 
tbn  gives  way,  and  be  sinks  imder  the  disease— death  being  very 
generally  preceded  by  effusion  into  the  pleura  upon  one  or  both 
odeS)  or  being  hastened  by  intercurrent  attacks  of  pneumonia*  In 
Bome  rare  instances,  the  anasarca  has  disappeared  endrely  a  short 
tune  before  death. 

The  urine  in  cardiac  dropsy  is  sometimes  highly  albuminous, 
although  no  disease  of  the  kidneys  exists.  The  mode  in  which 
albumen  finds  its  way  into  the  urine  in  these  oases,  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Dr.  O'Beime.*  We  have  seen  that  venous  con- 
gestion always  precedes  anasarca ;  now,  when  the  ascending  cava  is 
peventted  firom  returning  its  contents  freely  into  the  right  auricle, 
and  the  circulation  in  it  is  impeded,  the  renal  veins,  being  unable 
to  empQr  themselves,  become  distended,  and  ultimately  the  renal 
Qiculation  is  relieved  by  the  exudation  of  the  serous  portion  of 
the  blood  into  the  infundibula  of  the  kidneys,  which  miidng  with 
the  urine  causes  it  to  afford  evidence  of  the  presence  of  albumen 
when  tested,  and  according  to  the  amount  of  the  serum,  the  urine 
will  either  yield  merely  a  trace  of  albumen,  or  will  be  highly 
charged  with  it. 

The  presence  of  albumen  in  the  urine  is  sometimes,  however, 
>GaUy  indicative  of  renal  disease ;  thus,  when  the  impediment  to 
thediculation  has  been  of  long  duration,  if  the  patient  has  suffered 
several  attacks  of  dropsy,  and  congestion  of  the  kidneys  has  lasted 
&r  some  time,  renal  comes  to  be  superadded  to  cardiac  dropsy, 
uid  the  urine  on  examination  presents  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
iDmmen.  Dr.  Millerf  says  **  he  has  rarely  seen  general  dropsy 
occupying  the  entire  superficial  areolar  tissue,  which  was  ascribed 
to  cardiac  disease,  that  had  not  conjointly  a  renal  origin." 

The  anasarca  which  accompanies  the  advanced  stage  of  some 
ionua  of  valvular  disease,  particularly  considerable  contraction  of 
^  mitral  orifice,  is  usually  more  extensive,  the  swelling  and  dis- 
^on  are  greater,  and  the  pain  is  more  severe  then  when  anasarca 
^Pttvenes  upon  other  diseases.     The  lower  extremities  occasion- 

^  Dublin  Medical  Press,  vol.  viii. 

t  The  Pathology  of  the  kidney  in  Scarlatina. 
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ally  attain  an  enonnous  mze^  and  the  gaffenngs  previous  to  the 
&tal  tennination  are  sometimes  extremoi  and  protracted.  The  in-» 
teguments,  too,  are  liable  to  run  into  gangrene,  and  this  is  stil^ 
more  likely  to  occur,  if  we  are  induced  to  give  exit  to  the  serun^ 
by  punctures  in  the  legs,  or  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  althougk^ 
a  fine  needle  be  employed  for  the  purpose ;  inflammation  of 
eryapelatous  character  running  into  gangrene  quickly  ensoen^ 
companied  by  intense  pain^  and  soon  terminating  lifi^ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RDIAC  DISEASE—PROGRESS  AND  DURATION  OF  CARDUC 
BASE— TERMINATION  OF  CARDIAC  DISEASE. 

cardiac,  as  of  other  diseases,  may  be  either  indirect, 
lisposing ;  or  direct,  immediate,  or  exciting ;  many 
however,  in  the  present  instance,  partake  likewise 
s  of  the  latter.  Among  the  indirect  or  predisposing 
e  enumerated  hereditary  predispositions  the  rheu- 
diathesis,  pre-existing  morbid  states  of  other  organs, 
of  the  body,  particularly  of  the  blood ;  the  sanguine 
I  plethoric  habit,  a  particular  conformation  of  body, 
ions  or  trades,  which  either  require  long  continued 
imusual  muscular  exertions,  or  which  impede  the 
the  diaphragm,  and  interfere  with  the  motions  of 
3mperance  and  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  powerful 
1,  whether  of  an  exciting  or  depressing  nature. 
;diate,  or  exciting  causes  of  cardiac  disease  have 
n  classified  by  systematic  writers ;  by  some  they  have 
under  three  heads,  viz.  the  "extrinsic,  the  in- 
i  accidental."  Dr.  Copland  (whose  classification  is 
),  makes  four  sub-divisions,  viz.  the  "mechanical 
he  physical,  the  moral,  and  the  pathological.''  By 
ave  been  arranged  according  as  the  disease  has  its 
idy,  in  abnormal  states  of  the  blood,  the  lungs,  the 
1,  or  the  heart  itself. 

however,  as  the  same  disease  of  the  heart  may  arise 
posite  circumstances,  and  as  any  one  morbid  con- 
the  result  of  several  distinct  causes,  and  when  once 
ij  itself  be  the  cause  of  several  other  morbid  states, 
ult  to  lay  down  any  classification  of  the  kind  which 
ise.  For  instance,  a  diseased  state  of  the  aortic 
s  valves,  or  any  impediment  to  the  current  of  the 
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blood  at  a  distance  from  these  valves,  may  be  the  immediate  ca 
of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;  prolonged  physical  exerti 
or  the  habitual  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors  to^xceaa,  n 
be  followed  by  the  same  result;  any  of  them,  however,  in  plac< 
causing  hypertrophy,  may  give  rise  to  dilatation  of  the  same  v 
tricle ;  and  any  of  them  might  be  in  operation  for  a  considerfl 
time  without  being  followed  by  either ;  moreover,  disease  of 
aortic  orifice  or  of  its  valves,  is  itself  the  result  of  previous  dise^ 
and  may  be  due  to  several  different  causes. 

Corvisart,  in  the  chapter  of  his  work  in  which  he  treats  of 
causes  of  heart  disease,  quotes  the  well-known  truism — **  the  i 
day  of  life  is  but  the  first  step  towards  the  grave."  The  machin 
which  carries  on  the  functions  of  the  animal  economy  in  wh 
life  consists,  is  we  know  not  destined  to  last  for  ever,  it  conti 
within  itself  the  elements  of  decay,  and  this  applies  with  pecu 
force  to  the  heart,  no  other  organ  performing  such  unceas 
duties ; — functions  which  cannot  be  disturbed  without  eveiy  oi 
organ  sympathizing,  and  motions  which  cannot  be  interrupti 
even  for  a  few  seconds  without  death  ensuing.  In  addition,  \ 
heart  above  all  the  other  organs  is  most  readily  acted  on 
mental  impressions,  emotions  of  the  mind  the  most  opposite,  t 
exciting  as  well  as  the  depressing  passions,  hurrying,  increani 
or  otherwise  disturbing  its  action.  Hence,  we  ought  rather  to 
surprised  (as  Corvisart  remarks)  that  the  heart  is  not  more  fi 
quently  diseased  than  it  is. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  heart  is  malfi)rmed  at  birl 
there'  is  a  deficiency  in  some  part,  or  an  irregularity  in  the  on( 
of  the  large  vessels  which  spring  from  it  (the  aorta  and  pulmoni 
artery),  in  consequence  of  which  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arta 
blood  is  frequently  permitted.  Omitting,  however,  for  the  pres 
the  consideration  of  these  congenital  malformations,  which  ci 
stitute  a  distinct  and  original  source  of  disease,  there  can  be 
doubt  that  some  individuab  are  bom  with  a  p^disposition 
disease  of  this  organ,  its  parietes  being  thinner  than  natural, 
thicker;  or  the  whole  organ  does  not  bear  that  proportion  to 
rest  of  the  body  which  it  should  in  a  well  formed  subject,  bei 
either  too  large  or  too  small  for  the  capacity  of  the  chest. 

Again,  the  relative  proportion  between  the  heart  and  i 
capacity  of  the  chest  may  be  altered,  owing  to  contraction 
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Other  deformity  of  the  parietes  of  the  latter,  the  result  of  disease 
setting  in  early  in  life.  In  such  subjects,  frequent  or  protracted 
physioal  exertion,  or  the  continued  and  habitual  use  of  stimulants 
wIU  be  much  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  disease  of  the  muscular 
puietes,  or  of  the  valves,  or  by  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  than  if  the  same  causes  came  into  operation  in  an  individual 
in  whom  no  such  predisposition  existed. 

In  a  great  many  instances,  cardiac  disease  may  be  traced,  either 
immediately  or  remotely,  to  inflammation  of  the  investing,  but 
particularly  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  whether  this  has 
its  cause  in  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  by  far  the  most  frequent, 
or  in  exposure  to  cold ;  or  whether  it  accompanies  morbid  states 
of  the  blood,  or  of  the  general  system ;  yet,  this  most  fruitful 
source  of  cardiac  disease  was  scarcely  recognised  as  a  cause  until 
within,  comparatively,  a  few  years.  Injuries  of  the  lefl  side  of  the 
chest*  such  as  blows,  contusions,  or  falls,  probably  by  giving  rise 
to  inflammation,  are  likewise  occasional  causes  of  cardiac  disease ; 
I  have  seen  several  cases  where  it  could  be  distinctly  traced  to  a 
hlow  or  fall,  or  to  a  severe  contusion  of  the  part :  these  were  all 
yoong  subjects. 

Morbid  conditions  of  other  organs  occasionally  react  upon  the 
heart,  and  may  thus  become  an  exciting  cause  of  disease.  For 
instances  chronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  by  ob* 
Btmcting  the  pulmonary  circulation,  gives  rise,  first,  to  distension 
of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the 
^t  ventricle,  usually  with,  sometimes  without  hypertrophy  of 
this  ventricle.  Indeed,  Dr.  Taylor*  is  of  opinion,  that  pulmonary 
olitmction  may  cause  not  only  enlargement  of  the  right  ventricle 
bnt  also  of  the  lefi ;  the  impediment  at  the  right  side  to  the  return 
of  the  blood  reacting  upon  the  arterial  capillaries  of  the  general 
7B^9  and  backwards  upon  the  arteries  and  lefb  ventricle,  the 
iiMaeased  efforts  of  which  lead  to  hypertrophy.  In  the  majority 
^f  cases,  however,  the  systemic  capillaries  relieve  themselves  by 
allowing  the  more  watery  parts  of  the  blood  to  transude,  and 
anasarca  of  the  extremities  rather  than  hypertrophy  of  the  lefl  ven- 
ticle  b  the  result 

Certain  trades  or  occupations  which  require  the  body  to  be 
'"Stained  for  a  long  time  in  a  constrained  or  unnatural  position, 

*  The  Lancet. 
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such  as  that  of  tailor,  shoemaker,  &o.,  may  likewise,  by  impedi 
the  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  interfering  with  the  fi 
movements  of  the  heart,  indirectly  bring  about  disease  of  t 
organ. 

When  the  heart's  action  is  frequently,  and  for  a  length  of  ti 
accelerated  by  inordinate  muscular  exertion,  this  may  lay  1 
foundation  for  disease ;  increased  action  leading  to  increased  i 
trition,  and  increased  nutrition  to  increased  development.  Uim 
such  circumstances,  if  the  subject  is  young  and  healthy,  hyp 
trophy  of  the  muscular  parietes  of  the  heart  may  ensue.  On  t 
other  hand,  if  the  muscular  fibre  is  lax,  and  the  individual  is  ( 
bilitated  by  previous  illness  or  other  cause,  the  walls  of  the  v( 
tricles  instead  of  increasing  in  thickness,  may  yield  to  the  distendi 
force  from  within,  and  their  cavities  eventually  become  dilate 
M.  Flogel*  thinks  that  among  the  determining  causes  of  caidi 
disease,  immoderate,  long-continued,  or  even  only  momenta] 
bodily  efforts,  especially  of  the  muscles  of  respiration,  of  such  kmi 
as  interfere  with  the  free  performance  of  respiration,  have  n« 
received  the  attention  their  importance  deserves.  He  gives  h 
cases  in  which  the  patients  referred  their  cardiac  symptoms  1 
muscular  efforts.  Dr.  Taylor,  on  the  other  hand,  considers 
doubtful  if  either  unusual  muscular  efforts,  or  habits  of  intempenzM 
ever  cause  hypertrophy. 

Advanced  age  would  appear  to  be  a  predisposing  cause 
cardiac  disease ;  we  seldom,  in  examining  the  bodies  of  ag< 
subjects,  find  the  endocardium  covering  the  valves  in  a  perfect 
normal  condition,  this  tissue  would  appear  to  undergo  a  change 
life  advances  (for  the  same  reason  that  the  prostate  gland  enlarge 
it  becomes  opaque,  loses  something  of  its  elasticity,  and  eventual 
becomes,  often,  the  seat  of  atheromatous  or  calcareous  depos 
This  frequently  occasions  little  or  no  disturbance  of  the  heai 
functions ;  it  becomes  a  source  of  danger,  however,  if  inflammati 
of  other  organs  supervenes,  particularly  of  the  lungs  or  bronch 
mucous  membrane. 

Corvisart  looked  upon  protracted  mental  emotion,  whether 
an  exciting  or  depressing  nature,  as  a  powerful  predisposing  cai 
of  cardiac  disease.  It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  O 
visart's  remarks  are  founded  upon  cases  which  came  under  I 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  1845. 
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observation  during,  and  subsequent  to  the  first  French  revolution ; 
indeed  he  alludes  to  this  very  circumstance  himself,  in  the  chapter 
upon  the  causes  of  cardiac  disease.  "  The  scenes  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  dreadful  results  which  succeeded — the  sudden  re- 
vexses  of  fortune — the  grief,  the  misery,  and  the  violent  emotions 
occaaioned  thereby*  have  recently  furnished  numerous  proofi  of 
the  influence  of  mental  causes  in  the  development  of  organic 
disease,  and  of  the  heart  in  particular."  *'  How  frequently  have 
we  had  in  hospital  individuals  who  were  formerly  in  opulence, 
now  leduced  to  the  lowest  state  of  poverty,  who  anxiously  looked 
for  death  as  a  termination  of  their  misery,  which  disease  of  the 
heart  brought  less  rapidly  than  they  desired." 

PROGRESS  AND  DURATION  OP  CARDIAC  DISEASE. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  and  not  limited  to  non-professional 
individuals,  that  disease  of  the  heart  once  established  must  termi* 
nate  fatally ;  and  a  person  whose  case  is  pronounced  to  be  such, 
is  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  it  must  have  a  fatal  and 
perhaps  a  sudden  termination.     This  opinion  has  received  con- 
firmation firom  the  writings  of  medical  men  themselves,  and  the 
well-known  motto  to   Corvisart's   work,  *^  haret  lateri  lethalis 
omubf*'  has  been  often  quoted  in  support  of  it.     Since  the  dis- 
covery of  auscultation,  however,  our  means  of  diagnosis  have 
been  considerably  improved,  the  distinction  between  the  several 
&nn8  of  cardiac  disease  has  been  laid  down  with  much  greater 
pieciflioii,  and  it  does  not  admit  of  doubt,  that,  many  morbid  con- 
didons  of  this  organ  have  not  the  tendency  to  run  on  to  a  fatal 
termination  that  was  formerly  supposed;   and,  many  of  them 
likewise  may  be  kept  in  check  by  appropriate  remedial  measures. 
''  Confirmed  organic  heart-disease,  absolutely  insusceptible  of 
cure  as  it  is,  carries  with  it,"  Dr.  Chevers*  observes,  "  the  re- 
deeming point,  that,  in  its  ordinary  forms,  the  victim's  life  is 
^wed  a  more  lengthened  respite  than  is  the  case  in  any  other 
description  of  destructive  chronic  disease  with   which  we   are 
^cqnidnted — a  respite  which,  it  is  true,  is  fraught  with   some 
^ount  of  sufiTering,  great  need  of  self-denial,  and  many  perils ; 
'>ut  during  which,  if  the  self-denial  be  rigorously  maintained, 
^Hile  the  sources  of  peril  are  carefully  avoided,  the  sufiering  may 

*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Calcutta,  1851. 
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be  in  a  great  measure  mitigated,  and  the  term  of  existence  b 
prolonged  to  a  degree,  the  full  limits  of  which  aie  probably  & 
more  extended  than  we  are  at  present  aware  of.  We  know  thi 
the  most  ordinary  forms  of  exocardial  and  endocardial  disease- 
adherent  pericardium  and  valyular  contraction,  certainly  do  not 
generally  and  of  necessity,  destroy  life  by  their  own  advance*  an 
by  the  influence  which  they  exert  in  gradually  .impairing  otlie 
organs,  in  less  than  from  ten  to  fifteen  years ;  and  the  duration  < 
their  progress  is  found  to  be  occasionally  longer  even  than  this." 

The  rapidity  or  the  slowness  of  the  progress  of  cardiac  diseaf 
is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  such  as  the  seat,  th 
nature,  and  the  form  of  disease  under  which  the  patient  laboun 
its  acute  or  chronic  character,  and  whether  it  is  simple  or  con 
plicated ;  its  stage,  and  whether  it  has,  or  has  not  been  succeede 
by  secondary  lesions  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  some  other  im 
portant  organ ;  whether  it  is  or  is  not  associated  with  a  morbi 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  with  a  cachectic  state  of  the  genen 
system.  The  age  of  the  patient  will  also  have  some  influence 
his  habits,  whether  intemperate  or  the  contrary;  his  occupatioi 
or  trade,  and  particularly  his  station  in  life,  whether  it  places  him 
above  the  necessity  of  daily  toil,  or  whether  he  is  obliged  to 
labour  for  his  bread,  exposed  perhaps  to  every  vicissitude  of  the 
weather,  with  perhaps  an  insufficient  supply  of  food,  or  scanty 
clothing. 

The  acute  inflammatory  afiections  of  the  heart  are  the  most 
rapid  in  their  progress,  and  they  may  either  end  in  resolution,  oi 
terminate  fatally  in  the  acute  stage,  or  pass  into  the  chronic  form. 
Cardiac  disease  is,  however,  seldom  fatal  in  the  acute  stage,  unles 
some  serious  complication  exists ;  or  unless  the  disease  arises  ii 
a  broken  down  constitution.  If,  however,  the  inflammatioi 
passes  certain  limits,  although  the  patient  recovers,  organic  change 
ensue  which  are  permanent,  and  will  necessarily  tend  to  shorten  life 

The  duration  of  the  chronic  forms  of  cardiac  disease  is  ver 
variable;  as  a  general  rule,  almost,  their  progress  is  slow;  an< 
although,  when  once  established,  organic  disease  of  the  heart  i 
incurable,  we  can  in  most  cases  mitigate  some  of  its  ill  efiects 
we  can  prevent  congestion,  or  remove  it  when  it  occurs ;  and 
under  favourable  circumstances,  we  arc  able  in  many  instance 
to  ward  off"  dropsy,  and  to  prolong  life. 
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The  progress  of  tlie  chronic  forms  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart  is  by  no  means  uniform ;  in  manj,  indeed  in  most  instances, 
there  are  remissionsy  sometimes  amoonting  almost  to  intermissions 
of  the  symptoms,  lasting  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and  oc- 
caniiig  at  variable  intervals.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  disease  of  the 
heirt,  for  the  same  thing  is  not  omfrequent  in  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta :  in  some  cases  of  the  latter,  there  are  periods  during 
which,  if  auscultation  were  not  employed,  the  disease  would  appear 
to  be  almost  latent  The  remissions  in  organic  disease  of  the  heart 
ue  often,  of  course,  the  result  of  treatment,  but  they  occur  in- 
dependent of  any ;  indeed  sometimes  when  the  patient  had  violated 
all  dietetic,  or  other  rules  laid  down  for  his  guidance. 

The  period  of  remission  in  these  cases  is  termed,  by  Dr.  Ritchie* 
'*  the  period  of  latency  or  quiescence ;  it  may  remain  undisturbed," 
he  observes,  **  in  &vourable  circumstances,  if  the  case  be  aortic, 
for  80  long  a  time  as  15  or  20  years."  This,  however,  must 
be  very  rare.  **  It  happens  chiefly,"  he  adds,  **  in  persons  not 
cxpoaed  to  causes  which  disturb  the  circulation,  increase  the  quan- 
%  of  blood,  or  diminish  greatly  the  vital  energy."  The  original 
cvue  of  the  exacerbation  is  generally  some  indiscretion  on  the 
put  of  the  patient,  as  intemperance,  exposure  to  cold,  fatigue, 
damp,  over-exertion,  too  free  living,  or  strong  mental  emotion,  &c., 
and  its  immediate  cause  is  generally  congestion  of  the  lungs,  or 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  of  the  liver,  or  other  abdominal 
viaoeia. 

The  seat  and  nature  of  the  cardiac  lesion,  as  well  as  its  extent 
or  amount,  have  considerable  influence  in  this  respect ;  thus  a 
diseased  state  of  the  aortic  valves,  permitting  regurgitation,  is  a 
iQ<ffe  formidable  lesion  than  a  state  of  the  mitral  orifice  permitting 
^gurgitation ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  a  very  con- 
^'acted  condition  of  either  of  the  orifices  at  the  lef);  side  of  the 
Wt,  is  a  much  more  serious  lesion,  than  such  an  amount  of  disease 
tt  does  not  materially  interfere  with  the  circulation  through  the 
organ. 

Again,  the  cause  which  has  given  rise  to  the  disease  is  not 
^thout  its  influence ;  thus,  a  valvular  lesion,  the  result  of  inflam- 
^tion,  is  generally  a  more  serious  affection  than  a  morbid  state 
of  the  valve,  the  result,  simply,  of  adventitious  deposit  in  advanced 

*  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  No.  185. 
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life  ;  owing  to  the  subsequent  shrinking  and  contraction  whi< 
takes  place  in  the  exudation  poured  out,  as  the  result  of  inflanun 
tion ;  by  which  the  orifices  are  further  diminished  in  mze,  or  tl 
valves  are  rendered  less  capable  of  fulfilling  their  fimctioi 
On  the  other  hand,  in  subjects  advanced  in  life,  who  have  died 
various  diseases,  atheromatous  or  calcareous  deposit  is  firequenl 
found  upon  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  although  tl 
patient  during  life  had  never  exhibited  any  symptom  leading  to 
suspicion  of  its  presence. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricles,  is  alma 

always  secondaiy  to  some  other  affection  of  the  heart,  of  the  grea 

vessels,  or  the  lungs ;  when  an  impediment  has  existed  for  a  longe 

or  shorter  time  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  through,  or  out  of  th 

heart.     When  moderate  in  degree,  and  when  uncomplicated  wit 

disease  of  other  parts,  hypertrophy  is  not  the  formidable  afieetio 

it  was  once  supposed,  and  a  person,  the  subject  of  it»  may  enjo 

good  health,  and  may  attain  advanced  age,  provided  his  habits  u 

temperate,  and  he  is  not  exposed  to  those  disturbing  influenci 

which  tend  to  deteriorate  the  general  health.    Indeed,  hypertropi 

instead   of  being  regarded  as  a  form  of  disease  which  reqair 

remedies  directed  towards  its  removal,   is  now,   very  propeil; 

looked  upon  as  a  compensatory  process,  and  nature's  remedy  I 

overcoming  obstruction,  guarding  against  over  distention  of  tl 

cavities,  and  preventing  dilatation.      Dr.  Ridge,  and  Dr.  Chevc 

have  strongly  advocated  this  view ;  "  1  have  not  seen  or  heard 

any  case,"  Dr.  Chevers*  observes,  "  in  which  it  was  demonstral 

that  excessive  muscular  development,  and  strengthening  of  t 

walls  of  the  heart  existed,  otherwise  than  as  a  compensation  \ 

impediment  of  some  kind,  or  for  the  weakening  attendant  up 

temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of  its  cavities ;  nor  have  I  be 

able  to  meet  with  a  heart  in  which  the  amount  of  hypertrop 

appeared  to  be  more  than  compensatory  for  the  coincident  di 

tation  or  impediment :  whereas,  in  nearly  every  complete  ca 

the  symptoms  during  life,  as  well  as  the  sum  of  the  morbid  appe 

ances,  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  demonstration,  that  1 

amount  of  hypertrophy  was  not,  and  had  never  been,  fully  su 

cient  to  counteract  the  impediment  or  embarrassment  to  which  1 

organ  was  subject. 

*  On  Diseues  of  the  Heart. 
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Some  dilatation  of  the  cavity  of  the  ventricles,  invariablyi 
accompanies  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular  walls  of  the  heart ;  when 
the  dilatation,  however,  much  preponderates  over  the  hypertrophy, 
but  particularly  when  dilatation  is  combined  with  attenuation  of 
the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  prognosis  is  always  more  im- 
&yourable,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  likewise  more  rapid. 
I(  in  addition,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  softened,  or  has 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  or  fat  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
muacdar  fibre,  we  can  do  little  more  than  palliate  symptoms,  and 
endeavour  to  prolong  life.  The  prognosis,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  is  exceedingly  unfavourable,  and  death  is  frequently  sudden. 
The  occupation  of  the  patient,  and  the  kind  of  life  which  he 
leadfl,  have  also  an  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  the  progress  of 
organic  disease  of  the  heart.  If  the  patient's  trade  is  laborious ;  if 
it  is  one  in  which  he  is  constantly  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
weather ;  if»  in  addition,  he  is  addicted  to  intemperance  and  ex- 
cesBea,  and  if,  at  the  same  lime,  he  is  badly  fed,  badly  clothed, 
and  badly  lodged,  the  disease,  whatever  it  is,  will  run  its  course 
npidly,  and  treatment  will  have  little  effect.  **  The  man,"  as 
Dr.  Latham  says,  *^  who  having  an  imsound  heart,  must  traffic 
with  his  sinews  for  his  daily  bread,  has  a  poor  chance  of  benefit 
from  medicine." 

Age  exerts  a  decided  influence  upon  the  duration  of  cardiac 
duease;    thus,   congenital  lesions  or  malformations  often  prove 
^  soon  after  birth ;  and  Corvisart  has  made  the  remark,  which 
experience  fiilly  bears  out,  that  cardiac  disease,  particularly  val* 
volar  disease  developed  in  infancy,  generally  terminates  fatally, 
fr^m  the  twelfth  to  the  sixteenth  year.      Indeed,  endocarditis,  in 
^^  young  subjects,  not  only  runs  a  more  rapid  course  than  in  the 
^olt,  but,  if  the  patient  survives  the  attack,  the  heart  remains 
seriously  involved,  and  a  train  of  phenomena  follow,  which  are 
%Iily  characteristic,  of  which  we  occasionally  have  the  opportunity 
^fleeing  examples  in  hospital ;  I  allude  to  a  defective  development 
^''the  muscular  and  osseous  systems,  and  an  apparent  cessation  of 
S^wth,  dating  fix)m  some  period  subsequent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
'^eart  disease.     It  ia  generally  observed  in  individuals^  who,  when 
young,  had  laboured  imder  pericarditis  and  endocarditis,  termi- 
nating in  valvular  disease ;  and  the  affection  can  be  often  traced 
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to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism,  though  it  is  also  ol 
individuals  who  have  never  suffered  from  the  latter  diset 

If  the  patient  is  a  female,  the  mammae  at  the  ap 
puberty  are  scarcely  developed,  the  catamenia  do  not  n 
appearance,  the  pelvis  resembles  that  of  a  child,  and 
have  not  the  rounded  form  which  they  acquire  in  healtl: 
at  this  age.  If  the  patient  is  a  male,  the  signs  of  ap 
puberty  are  hardly  evident ;  the  genital  organs  are  but 
veloped ;  the  beard  scarcely  shows  itself;  the  bones  are  c 
the  muscles  small  and  flabby.  In  both  sexes  the  coi 
acquires  an  anxious  and  sorrowful  expression ;  the  stature ; 
the  thorax  narrow,  and  oflen  malformed,  the  left  sid 
outwards  in  the  prsecordial  region,  the  ribs  being  protn 
this  side  predominating  over  the  right,  with,  oflen,  lateral 
of  the  spine.  In  some  cases  the  mind  even  appears  to  ] 
the  want  of  physical  development  of  the  body.  **  N< 
functions  being  performed  with  vigour,"  robust  health 
enjoyed.  Indeed  it  is  easy  to  conceive  (as  Dr.  Willis  • 
*^  that  vigorous  health  of  the  body  at  large,  is  incompa 
failure  of  function  in  the  organ,  upon  which  all  parts  of 
depend  immediately  for  their  supplies  of  nutriment." 

We  have  had  several  patients  in  hospital  who  veri 
observations  completely,  and  who,  though  approaching 
appeared  from  their  size  not  to  be  more  than  nine  or  te 
age.  In  the  majority  of  these  cases,  the  cardiac  affectioi 
distinctly  traced  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism ;  i 
mainder,  to  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  subsequent  to  ea 
cold,  or  following  an  injury  of  the  lef);  side  of  the  chest. 

TERBilNATION  OF  CARDIAC  DISEASE. 

Disease  of  the  entire  heart  is  seldom  or  never  met 
morbid  alteration  may  originate  in,  and  be  limited  to  the 
membrane,  to  the  lining  membrane,  or  to  the  muscukr  w 
heart,  or  to  a  smaU  portion  only  of  one  of  these  tissues 
the  two  sides  of  the  heart  scarcely  ever  suffer  in  an  equ 
for  while  morbid  conditions  of  the  valves  at  the  left  si 
organ  are  extremely  common,  disease  of  the  same  parte 
n^ht  side  b  extremely  rare. 
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Organic  disease  of  the  heart  more  frequently  owes  its  fatal  ter- 
mination to  its  complications,  and  to  the  secondary  lesions  which 
result  from  it,  than  to  direct  failure  of  the  heart's  action.     Indeed, 
"  this  oigan,"  as  Dr.  Chevers  remarks  in  the  valuable  work  from 
whicii  I  have  before  quoted,  ^^  is  endowed  with  an  almost  endless 
variety  of  beautiiul  compensatory  resources,  and  means  of  adapting 
itself  to  circumstances  of  temporary  embarrassment,  and  of  fixed 
disease,  so  that  no  shock  which  falls  short  of  absolutely  suspending 
its  nervous  supply,  nor  any  injury  which  is  less  than  sufficient  to 
destroy  some  vitally  essential  portion  of  its  mechanism,  has  the 
power  at  once  to  disable  it  wholly." 

The  termination  of  cardiac  disease  is  sometimes  sudden ;  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  gradual,  and  the  patient  dies  after 
a  more  or  less  protracted  struggle ;  the  immediate  result  being 
l^astened  by  pulmonary  or  bronchial  congestion,  or  inflammation, 
by  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavities,  or  by  the  formation  of  fibrinous 
concretions  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart. 

It  were  a  sad  story,  as  Dr.  Ormerod,*  in  his  admirable  lectures 

observes,  to  tell  how  patients  with  disease  of  the  heart  die ;  the 

^ngedies,  so  to  say,  of  the  medical  wards  of  our  large  hospitals ; 

**  How  some  wrung  with  pain,  have  struggled  in  the  week-long 

agony  of  death.     How  some  have,  for  days  together,  fixed  them- 

^Ives  in  the  most  fantastic  postures,  the  only  way  in  which  they 

oould  find  relief;  some  leaning  forwards,  resting  their  heads  on  a 

^1  to  catch  a  few  minutes'  sleep ;   some  on  their  hands  and 

^iiees,  till  the  approach  of  death,  blunting  their  sensations,  allowed 

^^^  to  lie  down — a  sure  sign  of  coming  dissolution."    The  patient 

^^^nally  preserves  his  senses  perfectly  to  the  close,  though  when  a 

^Qsiderable  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  circulation  existed,  and 

^e  venous  blood  has  been  prevented  from  undergoing  the  ne- 

^^^asary  changes  in  the  lungs,  death  is  occasionally  preceded  by 

^por,  or  by  a  mild  kind  of  delirium. 

When  the  death  is  sudden,  it  may  be  the  result  of  rupture  of 
^e  parietes  of  the  heart,  or  of  cerebral  or  pulmonary  apoplexy,  or 
syncope  may  supervene,  from  which  the  patient  never  rallies;  or 
OQ  some  slight  exertion  on  the  patient's  part,  the  over  distended 
*^d  weakened  left  ventricle  becomes  incapable  of  contracting  upon 

*  Galitonian  Lectures— Medical  Gazette. 
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its  contents,  the  coronary  circulation  is  impeded  or  intermpUc 
and  the  heart's  action  necessarily  ceases. 

The  immediate  cause  of  sudden  death  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases,  is,  probably,  impediment  to  the  coronary  circulation ;  an 
when  we  come  to  examine  such  cases  post  mortem^  we  are  some 
times  surprised,  rather  that  the  heart  should  have  continued  9 
long  to  perform  its  functions,  than  that  it  should  have  ceased  ^ 
act  at  that  particular  moment. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART-DISEASES  OF  THE  UTVESTINO 
TYPES  OF  PERICARDITIS— ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  FE- 
-SYMPTOMS  OF  PERICARDITIS— CONSTITUTIONAL  AND  LOCAL 
PHYSICAL  SIGNS. 

the  anatomy  of  the  heart,  we  said  that  several  distinct 
into  its  composition;  thus  the  principal  part  of  its 
up  of  muscular  fibre ;  this  is  invested  externally  by 
rane,  and  lined  internally  by  a  membrane  having 
r  with  that  lining  the  larger  vessels;  while  fibrous 
ito  the  composition  of  certain  parts  of  the  valves,  and 
i  capsule  of  the  heart ;  and  the  whole  organ  is  con- 
>ro-serous  sac. 

ral  rule,  disease  originates  in  a  single  tissue,  to  which 
ited ;  and  a  simple  classification  admits  of  being  made 
iimstance.  It  is  true  that  when  disease  has  persisted 
3ne  tissue,  morbid  alteration  of  another  often  ensues ; 
ractical  purposes,  an  arrangement  founded  upon  the 
)f  the  disease  appears  to  be  the  most  convenient* 
3nt  of  any  structural  change,  the  functions  of  the 
deranged  or  disturbed  in  various  ways,  constituting 
ned  the  inorganic  affections  of  the  organ.  Hence 
ditions  of  the  heart  admit  of  being  sub-divided  into 
Ases,  viz. :    Organic  diseases ;   and  Inorganic  affec- 

mic  Diseases  of  the  heart  will  be  described  in  the 

3r: 

3S  of  the  investing  membrane ;  under  which  pericar- 

ffects  will  be  considered. 

38  of  the  lining  membrane ;  which  will  include  endo- 

Jl  the  varieties  of  valvular  disease. 

38  of  the  muscular  tissue ;  under  which  myocarditis, 
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dilatation,  and  hypertrophy,  fatty  disease  and  softening,  rupture 
the  heart,  and  cardiac  aneurism  will  be  described. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  INVESTIlfO  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  HEART— PBRICAKDITIl 

The  morbid  changes  met  with  in  the  investing  membrane  o 
the  heart,  are,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  result  of  inflam 
mation.  Acute  inflammation  of  this  membrane  is  sufficientl] 
common,  and  presents  generally  positive  and  characteristic  signs; 
yet,  until  within  a  few  years,  its  diagnosis  was  looked  upon  « 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  pathology ;  the  disease  wu 
ratlier  guessed  at  than  diagnosed  during  life,  or  it  was  mistaken  fin 
inflammation  of  some  other  organ,  or  entirely  overlooked.  "Sc 
vague  and  irregular  are  its  symptoms,  and  so  proteous>like  are  it! 
forms  (Mr.  Bums*  observes),  that  were  a  patient  with  this  affectios 
presented  to  a  practitioner,  who  had  not  had  several  opportunidei 
of  witnessing  its  progress,  and  seeing  the  morbid  appearancefl,  k 
would,  from  the  attendant  symptoms,  suspect  any  other  oigai 
sooner  than  the  heart,  and  the  presence  of  any  other  morbid  coO' 
dition  rather  than  inflammation  or  any  of  its  modifications.**  Erei 
up  to  the  time  at  which  Laennect  wrote,  little  advance  seems  t( 
have  been  made  in  this  respect.  ^^  There  are  few  diseases  (b 
observes)  more  difficult  of  diagnosis  than  pericarditis.  I  hx^ 
sometimes  seen  its  existence  conjectured ;  I  have  myself  done  vy, 
for  I  do  not  think  the  term  recognise  can  be  used  when  there  an 
no  certain  signs  of  its  presence."  M.  Louis,t  writing  also  in  tb 
year  1826,  observes,  in  reference  to  the  same  point,  the  **  obecon^ 
of  the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis  is  still  such  that  it  would  be  perhap 
impossible  to  quote  an  exact  and  certain  history  of  this  a£fectio! 
terminating  in  a  return  to  health." 

Since  the  comparatively  recent  period  at  which  Laennec  ts 
liOuis  wrote,  cardiac  pathology  has,  however,  made  considerab 
and  important  advances ;  and  the  obscurity  which  long  hung  ov* 
the  diagnosis  of  pericarditis,  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  dispelkc 
so  that,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  as  easily  recognised  as  inflai 
mation  of  any  internal  organ,  and  it  is  perhaps  diagnosed  wi 
greater  facility  than  inflammation  of  any  other  tissue  hidden  fro 
our  view. 

Types  of  Pericarditis — Inflammation  of  the  pericardium  m 

♦  On  Diseaiea  of  the  Heart.  f  Ausc.  Med      Paris  :  182G. 

X  Mem.  Anat.  Path.    Paris:  1826. 
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r  88  an  idiopathic  afiection,  which  is  rare,  or  it  may  arise 
ig  the  progress  of  acute  rheumatism,  or  some  other  morbid 
don,  which  is  sufficiently  common.  It  may  assume  either  a 
tc  or  asthenic  type :  it  may  run  either  an  acute  or  a  chronic 
u  The  inflammation  may  engage  both  surfaces  of  the  serous 
rane,  and  extend  to  the  fibrous  layer,  or  to  the  subjacent 
Jar  fibres ;  or  it  may  be  partial,  and  limited  to  the  serous 
i  investing  the  heart  or  lining  the  sac,  or  to  only  a  portion 
icr.  Finally,  it  may  be  complicated  with  inflammation  of 
Qgs,  or  pleura ;  with  carditis,  or  endocarditis ;  with  chronic 
)  of  the  valves,  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  muscular  tissue 
heart;  with  bronchitis,  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs.  Hence 
>t  surprising  that  its  symptoms  should  exhibit  considerable 
ty,  or  that  its  prominent  features  should  vary  remarkably  in 
nt  subjects. 

•r  instance,  pericarditis  may,  as  I  have  said,  assume  either  a 
s  or  asthenic  type,  and  whether  it  assumes  the  one  or  the 
will  depend,  not  alone  'upon  the  causes  which  have  called 
lease  into  existence,  but  upon  the  healthy  or  unhealthy  state 

patient's  couititution,  and  upon  the  normal  or  abnormal 
ion  of  his  blood  at  the  period  of  its  invasion.     Thus,  in  a 

and  vigorous  subject,  and  when  the  disease  supervenes  in 
tirae  of  acute  rheumatism,  all  the  signs  of  the  sthenic  type  of 
tnation  will  be  well  marked,  the  fever  will  be  purely  inflam- 
r,  the  blood,  containing  a  large  amount  of  fibrine,  coagulates 
,  and  exhibits  the  bufiy  coat  well  marked,  and  the  inflam- 
f  exudation  consists  of  plastic  lymph,  which  has  a  strong 
cy  to  become  organized,  and  from  this  circumstance  has 
srmed  *^  euplastic,'* 

I  the  other  hand,  when  pericarditis  occurs  in  a  subject  whose 
is  broken  down,  whose  constitution  is  debilitated  by  previous 
.  or  other  cause,  and  whose  blood  is  impoverished  or  dete- 
d,  the  fever  will  assume  a  diflereiit  type,  and  the  inflam- 
i  will  be  of  the  asthenic  character ;  the  blood  coagulates 
ectly  when  drawn,  and  serum,  rather  than  lymph,  will  be 
I  into  the  pericardial  sac,  or  at  least  will  greatly  prepon- 
The  lymph  efiused  under  such  circumstances  has  little 
icy  to  become  organized,  and  from  this  circumstance  has 
firmed  *^  cacoplastic." 
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In  still  lower  forms  of  inflammation,  and  where  the  blcHM 
more  seriously  deteriorated,  ^*  more  or  less  of  the  product  of 
inflammation  is,  as  Dr.  Williams*  observes,  aplastic^  and  toti 
incapable  of  organization,  and  is  thrown  ofi*  with  the  liquid 
separate  large  globules  constituting  pus,  or  in  detached  flakes ) 
curds."  Under  such  circumstances  the  pericardical  eflTusion  o 
sists  of  a  serous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  mixed  with  flakes  or  fn 
ments  of  lymph. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ACUTE  PERICARDITIS. 

The  serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  when  inflamed,  undei 
similar  pathological  changes  to  those  which  occur  in  other  sen 
membranes ;  but  owing  to  the  constant  motions  of  the  heart,  t 
appearances  presented  are  somewhat  peculiar  in  this  membrane. 

Increased  Vascularity, — The  earliest  efiect  of  inflammati 
upon  the  pericardium  is  said  to  be  the  suspension  of  the  natural  < 
halation,  which  in  the  normal  state  lubricates  this  membrane,  i 
permits  of  its  opposed  surfaces  gliding  over  one  another  with< 
producing  friction ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  render  th 
surfaces  drier  than  natural,  and  to  give  rise,  as  in  the  pleura  i 
peritonaeum,  to  a  slight  grazing  sound  on  auscultation.  We  ha 
however,  no  positive  evidence  that  sudi  ever  occurs  here. 
Taylor,  it  is  true,  mentions  an  instance  where  ^^  the  pericardi 
externally  was  dry  and  transparent,  like  oiled  silk,"  but  the  pati 
did  not  die  at  this  early  period  of  the  disease.  An  early  i 
mentioned  by  French  writers  is  a  sticky  feel  of  the  membn 
such  as  is  given  by  fish  some  hours  out  of  the  water,  which  i 
name  poissonneux^  from  this  circumstance.  It,  however,  more  ] 
perly  belongs  to  the  next  stage,  that  of  exudation.  The  earl 
changes  are  diminution  in  transparency  and  injection  of  the  uk 
brane ;  the  latter  may  consist  of  dots  or  patches  of  a  red  col( 
formed  by  a  network  of  capillary  vessels  seated  in  the  sub-sei 
tissue,  or  ^'  the  serous  sui*face  of  the  pericardium  itself  assumes 
appearance  of  soft  red  velvet,  having  obliquely  erect  piles,  i 
looking  pale  and  turbid,  as  if  infiltrated. "f  We  seldom,  howe^ 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  morbid  appearances 
pericarditis  at  this  early  period. 

Exudation  Staye. — The  next  efiect  of  inflammation  is  the 

*  Elements  of  Medicine.  f  Rokitansky,  Man.  of  Pathol.,  vol.  it. 
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udadon  of  a  plastic  coagulable  matter,  or  of  a  matter  which  is  not 
ootgokble ;  the  former  adheres  to  the  surface  of  the  membrane, 
tie  latter  distends  the  pericardial  sac ;  and  this  may  occur  within 
twentj-four  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  When 
the  inflammadon  is  acute,  occurs  in  a  healthy  subject,  and  the 
tfpe  of  the  fever  is  sthenic,  the  exudation  as  a  general  rule  con- 
M  principally  of  plastic  or  coagulable  lymph.  When  the  in- 
flammation occurs  in  an  unhealthy,  broken-down  subject,  the  type 
of  the  fever  is  asthenic,  and  the  exudation  consists  principally  of 
iKm-ooagulable  matters — viz.,  serum  mixed  with  lymph,  more 
nrelj  with  pus,  or  with  the  red  particles  of  the  blood.  The 
fonner  is  sometimes  termed  the  dry  form  of  pericarditis,  the  latter 
the  liquid  variety.  The  two  kinds  of  exudation  may,  however, 
occur  simultaneously,  and  the  symptoms  may  be  refcrrible  at  first 
to  the  one,  and  subsequently  to  the  other. 

Exudation  of  Lymph. — The  lymph  eiFused  is  a  soft,  semi-trans- 
puent,  jelly-like  matter,  which  adheres  to  the  free  surfaces  of  the 
pericardium,  and  forms  at  first  a  thin,  almost  diaphanous  film, 
whkh  has  been  compared  to  hoar  frost,  or  to  a  layer  of  liquid 
gdatine  spread  upon  the  parts  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil.  It  is 
generally  deposited  upon  the  serous  layer  investing  the  heart  before 
It  engages  the  layer  of  this  membrane  which  lines  the  pericardial 
IM;  it  may  be  partial  and  circumscribed,  and  engage  only  a  por- 
tHm  of  the  membrane,  particularly  that  part  which  covers  the  base 
^  the  heart  and  the  origin  of  the  large  vessels ;  or  it  may  be 
pQeral,  and  in  larger  amount,  and  cover  the  entire  of  both  sur* 
^  of  the  pericardiimi ;  or  it  may  be  loosely  interposed  between 
^  two  layers  of  the  membrane.  Its  consistence  is  about  that  of 
y^Jl  its  colour  varies,  being  sometimes  yellowish  or  grayish,  at 
^^thers  of  a  reddish  or  brownbh  hue. 

This  lymph  being  soft  and  adhesive,  becomes  altered  in  ap- 
pearance, owing  to  the  constant  friction  to  which  it  is  exposed 
^^g  the  movements  of  the  heart.  Thus  in  some  cases  it  is 
^ut^ully  reticulated,  resembling  lace  work,  at  others  it  resembles 
^  section  of  a  piece  of  sponge,  or  the  interior  of  the  gall-bladder, 
^  the  honeycomb  stomach  of  ruminant  animals,  to  which  Corvisart 
^^^^ptred  it.  In  others  it  presents  a  granular,  papillary,  or  villous 
appearance,  compared  by  Laennec  to  that  produced  by  separating 
tW"©  ilat)8  coated  with  butter  or  grease,  or  more  nearly  resembling 
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the  surface  of  the  tongue  of  some  of  the  feline  carnivora* 
others,  again,  it  is  shreddy  and  '^flooculent  like  tow ;"  the  \mt 
appearance  is,  however,  in  general,  partial.    In  more  chronic  earn 
it  occasionally  presents  a  remarkable  mammillated  appeansei 
resembling  the  exterior  of  a  pine-apple,  or  the  botiyoidal  ftn 
of  some  minerals.     Finally,  Dr.  Hope  mentions  a  case  wboe 
was  arranged  in  transverse  plaited  wrinkles,  resembling  upoa 
small  scale  the  undulations  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore*    The  pi 
culiar  appearance  of  the  false  membrane  in  the  latter  cases  is  tl 
result  of  the  deposit  of  successive  layers  of  lymph,  owing  to  ii 
repeated  recurrence  of  the  inflammation,  sometimes  to  its  Ion 
continuance  in  a  chronic  form. 

Exudation  of  Liquid. — When  the  inflammatory  exudation 
principally  or  wholly  liquid,  this  consists  of  a  serous  fluid  more  < 
less  opaque  and  turbid,  mixed  with  flakes  or  fragments  of  IjrmpI 
and  resembling  whey,  or  very  thin  Indian-meal  gruel,  to  whi< 
Dr.  Swett  compares  it.  Sometimes  it  is  slightly  tinged,  at  othc 
deeply  coloured  with  the  red  particles  of  the  blood,  constitatii 
what  Laennec  termed  haemorrhagic  pericarditis ;  this,  however, 
in  general  the  result  of  secondary  exudation.  If  the  inflammatv 
persists  long,  or  if  the  fever  is  of  a  lower  type,  the  exudation  mi 
have  a  sero-purulent  character,  or  may  consist  principally  of  pu 
the  latter,  however,  is  only  observed  in  the  more  chronic  fom 
or  when  there  have  been  successive  renewals  of  the  inflammadc 
or  the  patient  is  of  a  broken-down  constitution.  When  the  ex 
dation  consists  of  liquid,  whatever  be  its  nature,  the  opposed  m 
faces  of  the  pericardium  will  be  kept  asunder  by  it;  while  if  it 
large  in  amount,  the  heart's  movements  will  be  impeded,  and  tl 
organ  sometimes  injuriously  compressed. 

The  rapidity  with  which  exudation  occurs  is  sometimes  ] 
markable ;  within  less  than  twenty-four  hours  we  may  find  a  oc 
siderable  amount  of  fluid;  in  general,  however,  it  takes  pli 
more  slowly  and  gradually,  and  from  two  to  four  days  elapae  I 
fore  much  is  efiused.  The  effusion  may  (Dn  Law  observes)  ex 
for  only  twenty-four  hours,  when  absorption  takes  place,  and 
may  reappear  again  within  a  short  period.  The  amount  var 
from  a  few  ounces  to  several  pints ;  of  thirty-six  cases  mention 
by  Louis,  the  amount  of  fluid  was  very  small  in  three  only;  ir 
few,  from  eight  to  ten  ounces;  and  in  the  remainder  it  van 
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from  one  {nnt  to  four.  Corvisart  mentions  cases  where  the  amount 
omch  exceeded  this,  in  one  reaching  to  eight  pounds.  Dr.  Swett* 
likewise  gives  one  where  eight  pints  of  liquid  were  contained  in 
the  pericardial  sac.  The  pericardium  in  this  case  occupied  the 
wliole  anterior  part  of  the  chest,  the  diaphragm  was  protruded 
downwards,  and  formed  a  very  large  convexity  towards  the  cavity 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  liver  was  ako  protruded  downwards,  and 
iMth  hngs  were  pushed  into  the  posterior  and  lateral  regions  of 
die  thorax.  In  the  haemorrhagic  form  of  pericarditis  described  by 
MM.  Seidlitz  and  Kyber,  from  eight  to  ten  pints  of  liquid  exuda- 
tion are  said  to  have  been  by  no  means  uncommon.  Under 
finronrable  circumstances,  the  liquid  may  be  entirely  absorbed, 
wben  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  come  into  contact, 
ttd  adhesion  may  take  place  between  them.  This  is  a  result 
which  cannot,  however,  always  be  attained,  the  patient  sinks  be- 
fore it  occurs,  or  other  changes  ensue. 

Stage  of  Adhesion. — When  the  inflammatory  exudation  con- 
ttte  principally  of  lymph,  or  of  both  lymph  and  fluid ;  after  the 
tfaeorption  of  the  latter,  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  membrane 
ooited  with  lymph  come  in  contact,  adhesion  more  or  less  close 
takes  place  between  them,  over  a  greater  or  less  extent  of  surface, 
according  to  circumstances.  Even  when  lymph  has  been  effused 
iip(m  only  one  surface  of  the  membrane,  still  adhesion  may  take 
place,  in  consequence  of  **  inflammation  from  contact"  being  set 
ttp  in  the  opposite  surface.  Dr.  Coplandf  has  shown  that  in  peri- 
M^,  the  lymph  effused  **  rapidly  irritates  and  inflames  the  op- 
poaite  surface,  or  that  coming  in  contact  with  it ;"  and  analogy 
wonld  lead  us  to  expect  the  same  to  occur  in  pericarditis.  The 
period  which  intervenes  between  the  development  of  pericarditis 
^  the  stage  of  adhesion  varies  necessarily  according  to  the  nature 
^  the  exudation ;  in  the  sthenic  form  of  the  disease  it  may  be 
^^pleted  within  a  few  days ;  indeed,  In  very  young  subjects,  the 
^0  layers  have  been  found  to  be  adherent  on  the  third  day ;  the 
sliest  period  at  which  I  have  found  it  to  occur  in  the  adult  was 
*®  righth  day.  The  adhesions  may  be  either  general  or  partial ; 
^hen  partial,  they  may  consist  simply  In  a  few  bands  which  pass 
•^^'osb  from  one  serous  surface  to  the  other,  or  hang  loosely  from 
^  without  any  adherion  to  the  other ;  the  result  either  of  a  par- 

*  Od  DUettes  of  the  Cbett.  f  I^ict.  of  Medicine. 
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tial  deposit  of  lymph,  or  of  the  parts  having  been  kept  asunder 
some  time  by  liquid  exudation.  This  is  most  commonly  obser 
at  the  apex  and  about  the  origin^  of  the  large  vessels.  The  ad 
sionsy  in  the  first  instance,  are  slight  and  easily  broken  up,  and  i 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  can  be  readily  separated  fr 
one  another ;  eventually  the  plastic  lymph  is  converted  into  eel 
lar  or  dense  cellulo-fibrous  tissue,  and  the  union  becomes  so  ck 
that  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium  appear  to  constitute  ba 
single  membrane ;  when  (if  the  adhesions  are  general)  the  cav 
of  the  pericardial  sac  is  completely  obliterated.  This  appean 
have  been  the  morbid  state  which  was  occasionally  mistaken 
the  earlier  pathologists  for  congenital  deficiency  of  the  peric 
dium. 

When  inflammation  of  the  pleura  is  combined  with  peric 
ditis,  lymph  is  likewise  effused  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  p( 
cardial  sac,  and  adhesion  takes  place  between  the  pericardii; 
pleurae,  and  the  tissues  immediately  around ;  and  when  we  co 
to  examine  the  parts,  it  appears  just  *^  as  if  a  quantity  of  liq 
size  had  been  poured  in,  so  as  to  fill  up  every  interstice,  and  1 
then  become  organized."* 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  CHRONIC  PERICARDITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  generally  runs  its  coi 
within  two  or  three  weeks ;  if  it  persists  longer,  it  may  be  set  d( 
as  having  passed  into  the  chronic  stage.  It  sometimes  hap| 
that  when  a  patient  is  convalescent  from  an  acute  attack,  a  rek 
occurs,  and  several  recurrent  attacks  may  follow ;  occasionally 
inflammation  is  subacute  or  chronic  from  the  outset.  The  exi 
tion  under  such  circumstances  always  consists  of  a  certain  amc 
of  non-organizable  matter,  principally  liquid,  which  is  usu 
abundant,  because  ^'  the  inflammation  is  continually  adding  t 
amount  on  the  one  hand,  and  preventing  its  absorption  on 
other."  The  liquid  consists  of  a  turbid  serum  mixed  with  fl; 
of  lymph  or  with  pus,  and  as  the  one  or  the  other  prcdomini 
it  will  have  a  serous  or  sero-purulent  character ;  in  a  few  insta 
it  consisted  principally  of  pus.  The  surfaces  of  the  pericard 
are  usually  at  the  same  time  coated  with  false  membrane,  wl 
varies  in  thickness  in  diflcrcnt  cases,  but  is  always  more  consi 

*  Dr.  Macleod  on  Rheumatism. 
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ible  than  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease.  Sometimes,  in  con- 
■equenoe  of  partial  adhesions,  the  liquid  appears  to  be  contained 
in  distinct  cells ;  in  others,  bands  or  shreds  of  lymph  of  various 
lengths  connect  the  opposed  surfaces ;  or  the  latter  are  attached 
bj  one  extremity,  the  other  floating  loosely  in  the  cavity. 

It  occasionally  happens,  as  has  been  said,  that  when  a  patient  is 
lecovering  from  acute  pericarditis,  the  inflammation  returns,  though 
in  a  less  intense  degree,  and  this  may  occur  several  times ;  each 
lecurring  attack  is  accompanied  by  fresh  exudation,  and  the  latest 
eSbsed  being  less  susceptible  of  organization  than  the  preceding, 
adhesion  does  not  take  place,  and  the  auscultatory  signs  of  pericar- 
ditis may  be  present  for  a  considerable  time.  More  frequently, 
Wever,  adhesion  is  prevented  by  the  liquid  exudation  which 
distends  the  pericardial  sac.  Ultimately  the  false  membrane  in 
^heae  cases  acquires  a  remarkable  tliickness,  as  much  as  from  two 
to  twelve  lines ;  it  assumes  a  fleshy  appearance  and  a  fibrous  struc- 
^re,  occasionally  presenting  the  botryoidal  or  mammillated  appear- 
uce  previously  mentioned ;  sometimes  it  has  a  dark  red  hue,  being 
stained  by  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

Again,  the  exudation  deposited  by  one  access  of  inflammation 
may  itself  become  (as  Rokitansky  observes)  the  site  of  a  new  in- 
^mation,  during  the  time  that  it  is  becoming,  but  is  not  com- 
pletely, organized.  **  This  secondary  inflammatory  process  deposits 
exudation  both  upon  the  free  surface  of  that  product,  and  also  within 
ita  tissue  or  parenchyma :  the  former  constitutes  a  second  free  ex- 
^tion ;  the  latter  an  infiltration.  The  infiltrated  product  during 
ite  organization  becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  original  exudation, 
'endeis  it  thick  and  very  dense,  compact  in  its  parenchyma,  and 
^fibroid  or  fibro-cartilaginiform  structure."  Haemorrhage  occa- 
iiOQally  accompanies  these  secondary  exudations.  If  the  patient 
'^ver,  the  fluid  is  absorbed,  adhesion  takes  place  between  the 
^0  laminse,  and  eventually  '^  the  heart  is  enclosed  in  a  thick, 
^'^h,  unyielding  casing." 

Osseotts  Concretitms. — The  fibroid  exudation  occasionally  be- 
^'^es  the  seat  of  osseous  concretion,  phosphate  of  lime  being  de- 
puted in  plates  or  lamina  of  variable  size.    '^  Osseous  concretions 
^^  Scarcely  ever  developed  (Rokitansky  observes)  except  in  the 
"^oid  exudation  after  the  lamellae  have  become  fused  together, 
^'^^  the  pericardium  has  been  thus  made  to  adhere  to  the  heart  by 
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this  dense  and  resisting  fibroid  medium."  The  oeseouB  depo 
presents  itself  in  the  form  of  plates  or  himins  of  different  ahap 
and  sizes ;  in  some  rare  cases  forming  a  kind  of  ring  round  the  bod 
of  the  ventricles ;  this,  according  to  Meckel,  is  an  eSort  of  Nadu 
^*  to  convert  a  membranous  into  an  osseous  cavity,  similar  to  wlifl 
prevails  in  the  cranial  and  vertebral  cavities/'  The  muscula 
tissue  of  the  heart,  under  such  circumstances,  generally  undeigoe 
degeneration ;  its  tissue  becomes  softer  and  more  friable,  and  il 
colour  paler. 

TUBERCULAB  PEBICABOITIS. 

A  tuberculous  state  of  the  blood  (Mr.  Ancell  observes*)  i 
known  to  operate  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  inflammation  of  serou 
membranes,  with  specific  symptoms ;  tubercles  are,  however,  tvc 
in  the  pericardium,  in  comparison  with  the  peritoneum  or  pleorf 
The  first  writer  who  gave  an  accurate  description  of  tubercals 
pericarditb  was  Dr.  G.  Burrows;!  Dr.  H.  Kennedy  likewise  hi 
called  attention  to  it;t  the  morbid  appearances  have  also  beendi 
scribed  by  Hasse,  Rokitansky,  and  others. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  pathologists  as  1 
whether  the  tubercular  deposit  is  primary  or  secondary ;  in  oth< 
words,  whether  the  tubercles  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  • 
the  pericarditis,  or  as  simply  a  product  of  the  change  which  tl 
inflammatory  exudation  undergoes.  According  to  Dr.  G.  Ba 
rows,  *'  The  tubercles  are  deposited  in  the  first  instance  as  a  resi 
of  tubercular  cachexia ;  they  then  excite  inflammation  of  the  sero 
membrane ;  fresh  crops  of  tubercles  springing  from  the  same  sts 
of  constitution,  keep  up  the  inflammatory  action,  and  thus  the  acv 
is  converted  into  chronic  pericarditis."  According  to  Laemu 
Husse,  and  Rokitansky,  tuberculosis  rarely  manifests  itself  in  t 
pericardium  in  any  other  form  than  as  a  product  of  inflammatic 

The  tubercular  variety  of  pericarditis  is  essentially  chroni 
the  inflammatory  exudation  in  it  is  usually  abundant,  and  conn 
always  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  liquid,  analogous  to  tl 
effused  in  other  serous  membranes  as  the  result  of  inflammation 
such  constitutions.  "  The  tubercles  seldom  go  on  to  compk 
softening,  because  death,  when  it  ensues,  is  generally  occasion 

♦  A  TrcatiM  on  Tuberculosis.  1852.      f  ^*e^-  Chir.  Trans.,  ▼ol.  xix.,  1847. 
t  Dnb.  Med.  Press,  Jan.,  1853, 
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by  the  pericarditu*,  or  the  subsequent  tuberculous  secretions,  or  by 
general  cachexia ;"  and  in  such  cases  tubercles  of  old  or  recent 
date  are  almost  invariably  found  in  other  situations  in  addition,  as 
the  lungs,  bronchial  glands,  the  peritoneum,  or  the  pleura ;  from 
the  latter,  indeed,  they  may  extend  to  the  pericardium. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  pericardium  is  rare  in  the  adult,  but  more 
common  in  early  life;  MM.  Rilliett  and  Barthez  state  that  they 
found  tubercles  in  the  pericardium  ten  times  in  3 1 2  young  subjects. 

HJEMORRHAGIC  PERICARDITIS. 

The  secondary  inflammatory  exudation  of  pericarditis  has  some- 
times a  deep  red  hue,  occasionally  the  dark  colour  of  coflee  grounds, 
and  oonsbts  in  part  of  blood,  or  it  is  deeply  stained  by  the  colour- 
ing principle  of  the  blood,  constituting  the  hsemorrhagic  form  of 
pericarditis  of  Laennec.  According  to  Rokitansky,  tliis  is,  in 
general,  the  result  of  a  secondary  inflammatory  process  occurring 
in  a  plastic  exudation.  ''  The  structure  in  which  the  inflammation 
occurs  is  in  course  of  organization,  its  vessels  are  only  just  forming, 
and  have  as  yet  no  actual  coats,  or  at  any  rate  but  very  delicate 
And  permeable  ones,  and  they  have  not  yet  united  into  a  freely 
inosculating  circulatory  system ;  from  such  a  structure  the  exuda- 
tion occurs  repeatedly  and  at  intervals."  "  The  whole  process 
oevB  throughout  it  the  stamp  of  an  inflammation  which  has  not 
^ved  at  maturity,  and  its  product  is  blood,  altered  by  congestion 
^  the  composition,  and  mutual  relation  and  intermixture  of  its 
elements." 

A  form  of  pericarditis,  however,  to  which  the  name  hsemorrhagic 

"^ore  properly  belongs,  has  been  described  by  M.  Seidlitz*  of  St. 

*e*ie»8burgh,  under  the  name  "  Pericarditis  exsudatoria  sanffui- 

^^nta,^*  and  by  M.  Kyberf  under  the  name  "  Pericarditis  scor- 

^^Uiar    The  affection  was  observed  by  M.  Seidlitz  principally 

'''^oiig  8ailo]*s  at  St.  Petersburg,  at  the  period  of  the  year  when 

^^'tutic  aflections  ordinarily  prevail ;  and  according  to  M.  Kyber, 

^*  ^  frequent  on  the  extreme  northern  coasts  of  Europe  where 

•c*irvy  is  endemic.     In  sixty  subjects  who  died  of  scurvy,  M. 

^^^wagen J  found  that  thirty  had  this  kind  of  pericarditis ;  the 

^^*d  was  dark  and  amounted  to  four  or  five  pints.    It  occurs  either 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Revievr.  f  Ed.  .Month.  Jour.,  Mar.  1840. 

\  Medictni»cbe  Zeitung  Dec,  1840,  and  Brit,  and  Fur.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  xii. 
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in  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  the  former  being  commonly  primary 
the  latter  a  secondary  affection  supervening  upon  catarrhal  a 
rheumatic  disease. 

The  following  were  the  morbid  appearances  observed  by  M 
Kyber :  <*  The  pericardium  enormously  distended,  often  measuring 
a  foot  in  length,  and  containing  three  to  eight  or  even  ten  pounds 
of  dark  red,  or  blackish  opaque  fluid,  composed  of  serum  or  fibrin, 
with  blood  globules  altered  in  form.  Inner  surface  of  the  pericar- 
dium covered  with  a  coat  of  lymph  reticulated  on  the  firee  surface, 
and  of  the  colour  of  cinnamon  ;  the  membrane  itself  either  injected 
or  stained  of  a  dark  colour.  On  the  heart*  the  lymph  often  irre- 
gularly disposed  in  shreds,  having  a  rugged  or  honey-comb  appear- 
ance. The  heart  diminished  in  size,  its  substance  pale,  flaccid, 
and  easily  torn ;  the  ventricles  greatly  compressed  and  empty ;  the 
left  lung  compressed  and  bloodless.  In  cases  where  the  liquid  ha^ 
been  absorbed,  adhesions  were  found  between  the  layers  of  du 
pericardium." 

The  symptoms  ofthe  acute  form  were  as  follows.  It  commencec 
with  *'  a  sensation  of  coldness  and  prostration,  oppression,  altemat 
ing  with  pains  in  the  chest  and  epigastrium,  rapid  painless  breath- 
ing,  without  cough,  and  decubitus  on  the  left  side ;  succeeded  bj 
a  discontented  gloomy  condition,  or  complete  apathy,  with  th< 
pulse  small,  intermittent,  or  when  the  effused  fluid  reaches  two  oi 
three  pounds,  inappreciable.  When  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  ver} 
large  the  extremities  are  cold,  the  countenance  bloated,  the  pupili 
dilated,  the  jugular  veins  distended,  the  expression  exceedingi} 
anxious,  prostration  of  strength,  but  consciousness  remains  unaf 
fected.  The  sound  on  percussion  may  be  dull  on  the  left  front  uf 
to  the  cla\}cle ;  heart's  sounds  faint  and  remote ;  inaudible  if  the 
fluid  be  large  in  amount ;  if  otherwise  there  may  be  friction  sound , 
heart's  impulse  imperceptible.  The  left  side  of  the  thorax  is  di» 
tended,  and  does  not  move  freely ;  the  lung  on  this  side  does  nol 
act,  the  right  side  on  the  contrary  has  puerile  respiration.  Epigas- 
trium protruded  and  sensitive  on  pressure ;  pain  referred  likewise 
to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  chest,  and  to  the  right  hypochcm- 
drium.  These  symptoms  may  be  developed  in  twelve  hours,  and 
death  usually  takes  place  suddenly." 
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SYMPTOMS  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

The  symptoms  of  pericarditis  for  the  convenience  of  description 
may  be  considered  under  three  separate  heads — viz : 
1  •  The  general  or  constitutional  symptoms. 

2.  The  local  symptoms. 

3.  The  physical  signs. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  general  or  constitutional  symptoms, 
and  those  only  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  notice  individually, 
are — 1,  inflammatory  fever;  2,  the  condition  of  the  pulse;  3,  the 
ezpiesaon  of  countenance ;  and  4,  the  posiuon  which  the  patient 
iSBumes  in  bed. 

The  local  symptoms  from  which  most  information  is  to  be 
derived  are — 1,  palpitation;  2,  pain;  and  3,  dyspnoea. 

The  physical  signs  are  those  afforded  by — 1,  inspection  of  the 
cheat;  2,  palpation,  or  the  application  of  the  hand ;  3,  percussion; 
uici  4,  auscultation. 

GENERAL  OR  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Inflammatory  Fever, — Acute  inflammation  of  the  pericardium, 
^Tially  as  of  other  serous  membranes,  is  accompanied  by  sympto- 
^a.tic  fever;  the  information,  however,  to  be  derived  from  this 
"^S^  '^  1^0^  always  of  much  value,  because  in  the  majority  of  cases 
^^  disease  arises  during  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  which 
iteelf  is  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  fever;  and  in  the  compa- 
'sitively  few  instances  in  which  we  meet  with  pericarditis  as  an 
^wpathic  afiection,  the  inflammation  is  generally  not  limited  to 
tKe  pericardium,  but  is  combined  with  inflammation  of  the  pleura 
OX"  longs,  or  with  both.     The  intensity  of  the  febrile  symptoms  in 
peiicarditis,  asin  other  inflammatory  afiections,  is  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acute  character  and  the  extent  of  the  Idbal  inflam- 
mation.   Thus,  when  the  inflammation  is  acute  and  its  type  sthenic, 
^hen  much  of  the  pericardium  is  engaged,  and  the  patient  is  other- 
^^^  healthy,  all  the  signs  of  inflammatory  fever  will  be  well  marked, 
^^  exudation  will  consist  of  plastic  lymph,  and  the  physical  signs 
'^  be  those  of  the  dry  form  of  pericarditis.     This  is  its  type  in 
*"^  great  majority  of  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis.    On  the  other 
^d,  when  pericarditis  occurs  as  an  idiopathic  aflection,  or  as  a 
^Uela  of  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.,  or  when  it  arises  in  the  course 
4ifiuse  inflammation,  Bright*s  disease  of  the  kidney,  &c.,  the 
^t^  of  the  inflammation,  as  a  general  rule,  is  asthenic,  or  if  it  had 
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been  sthenic  at  first,  it  soon  changes,  and  the  inflammatory  exuda- 
tion consists  principally  of  liqaid,  which,  in  broken-down  consti- 
tutions, may  assume  a  sero-purulent  character.  Thus  while  the 
rheumatic  form  of  pericarditis  is,  comparatively  speaking,  a  mild 
affection,  and  we  seldom  have  to  record  a  fatal  termination,  where 
no  complication  exists,  the  idiopathic  form  and  that  which  is  con- 
secutive to  other  diseases,  are  always  formidable  and  not  unfre- 
quently  fatal  affections. 

The  pulse  seldom  presents  any  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the 
sthenic  form  of  pericarditis ;  as  in  other  inflammatory  affections, 
it  is,  as  a  general  rule,  accelerated,  sometimes  considerably*  In 
several  of  Dr.  Graves'*  cases,  however,  *•  the  pulse  was  not  quicker 
than  natural,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  disease ;  ^*  a  per- 
fectly natural  pulse  (he  observes)  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence 
in  pericarditis."  He  has  also  twice  met  with  ^*  a  sudden  decrease 
in  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  at  the  very  origin  of  the  disease." 
In  this  form  of  pericarditis,  the  pulse  is  likewise  almost  always 
regular.  Dr.  Graves,  however,  says  that  in  many  cases  of  aeute 
rheumatism  he  has  observed  irregular  action  of  the  heart  to  be  the 
first  signal  of  the  approaching  pericarditis;  "  a  weak,  irregular,  and 
intermitting  pulse  may  exist  (he  says)  in  the  very  commencement 
of  pericarditis,  showing  that  this  kind  of  pulse  may  precede  effusion, 
and  that  it  does  not  necessarily  arise  from  the  impediment  which 
the  latter  must  throw  in  the  way  of  the  heart's  action." 

In  the  asthenic  form  of  pericarditis,  if  the  movements  of  the 
organ  are  impeded  by  liquid  exudation,  the  radial  pulse  as  a 
general  rule  become  small,  weak,  or  intermittent ;  if  the  amount 
of  fluid  is  very  considerable,  it  becomes  indistinct  or  imperceptible. 
It  presented  these  characters  in  six  out  of  eight  cases  given  by 
Corvisart,  in  five  out  of  eight  cases  given  by  Andral,  and  in  three 
out  of  four  given  by  Louis ;  indeed  the  latter  writer  looked  upon    . 
irregularity  of  the  pulse  as  one  of  the  commonest  symptoms  of^ 
pericarditis.     Dr.  Graves  and  others  have  likewise  called  attentions 
to  '^  a  disparity  between  the  energy  of  the  heart's  action  and  th 
strength  of  the  radial  pulse"  as  a  symptom  in  pericarditis, 
*^  pulsations  in  the  cardiac  region  being  violent,  while  the  pulse  i^ 
weak  and  thready  at  the  wrist." 

Expression  of  Countenance, — The  countenance  in  acute  peri-  ^ 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  vol.  ii. 
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eudidfl  is  veiy  generally  expressive  of  anxiety  and  distress,  indeed 
it  somedmea  acquires  this  character  very  early ;  and,  when  pericar- 
ditk  arises  during  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  frequently 
BO  characteristic  as  at  once  to  attract  attention,  and  to  lead  to  an 
examination  of  the  central  organs  of  the  circulation,  although  the 
psdent  may  complain  of  no  symptom  referrible  to  it.     This  has 
been  explained  by  *Mhe  sympathy  which  exists  between  the 
lespratory  nerves  of  the  face,  and  those  of  the  heart ;"  **  the  impres- 
•ion  being  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  through  the  pneumogas- 
tric  nerves,  and  reflected  to  the  face  through  the  portio  dura." 
If  we  except  this  expression  of  anxiety  and  distress,  there  is 
oothing  pathognomonic  in  the  countenance  in  pericarditis ;  some- 
times the  face  is  pale  and  haggard,  sometimes  it  is  heavy  and 
sunken;  at  others,  the  features  are  sharp  and  contracted,  the  lips 
are  pallid,  the  colour  is  sallow,  and  the  face  is  bedewed  with  per- 
spiration ;  though  to  this  there  are  many  exceptions.     The  spirits 
^  generally  depressed,  there  is  more  or  less  prostration,  and  the 
Patient  is  fretful  or  desponding.     In  complicated  cases,  particularly 
where  the  disease  is  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
pleura,  or  where  a  large  amount  of  fluid  is  eflused  into  the  pericar- 
<^  sac,  the  face  becomes  congested,  sometimes  oedematous,  the 
'^Pi  and  cheeks  have  a  livid  or  purple  hue,  the  patient  suffers 
peat  distress  from  dyspnoea,  which  is  depicted  in  his  countenance, 
^d  he  succumbs  under  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  which 
Accompany  the  advanced  stages  of  some  forms  of  valvular  disease, 
Preserving  his  intellect  generally  perfectly  to  the  last. 

Poiture  of  the  patient.-^The  position  which  a  patient,  labour- 
^^  under  acute  pericarditis  assumes  in  bed,  varies  according  to 
^He  nature  of  the  inflammatory  exudation,  its  amount,  and  the 
Presence  or  absence  of  dyspnoea,  though  this  is  by  no  means  a 
general  rule.  In  the  most  frequent  form  of  the  disease,  where  the 
pericarditis  arises  during  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  and 
where  the  inflammatory  exudation  consists  almost  wholly  of  lymph, 
the  patient  can  lie  in  any  position;  he  almost  always,  however, 
prefers  that  upon  the  back,  which  is  likewise,  we  know,  the  usual 
P^^tion  in  acute  rheumatism ;  but,  he  is  generally  more  restless 
•"^^  uneasy  than  when  the  rheumatic  fever  is  uncomplicated, 
^^en  the  inflammatory  exudation  consists  principally  of  liquid, 
'^•ttessness  and  uneasiness  are  prominent  symptoms;  the  patient 
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Bometimes  is  able  to  rest  upon  the  back,  someiimea  upon  the  k 
or  right  side ;  while  often  he  cannot  bear  the  recumbent  postui 
but  is  obliged  to  sit  up  and  to  lean  forward,  with  the  hand  presBi 
perhaps  against  the  affected  side;  and  if  he  fall  asleep,  he 
quickly  awakened  by  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation.  M 
Mackensie,*  who  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  many  caaes  of  tl 
hsmorrhagic  form  of  pericarditis  in  Russia,  states  that  when  tl 
effusion  was  limited  to  the  pericardium,  the  patients  preferred 
have  the  head  low ;  some  preferred  lying  upon  the  face,  inclinii 
to  the  left  side,  so  as  to  make  the  region  of  the  heart  the  mo 
depending  part,  and  to  take  the  weight  off  the  diaphragm ;  whi 
others  lay  upon  the  back.  After  death,  in  some  of  those  cases,  1 
found  from  six  to  ten  pounds  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  whi< 
occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  chest*  He  mentions  one  ca 
where  the  patient  could  lie  equally  well  in  all  postures,  yet  aft 
death  the  pericardium  occupied  the  whole  of  the  left  side  of  tl 
chest,  from  the  clavicle  to  the  diaphragm,  and  contained  U 
pounds  of  thick  brown  fluid. 

Although  restlessness  and  uneasiness  are  often  present,  it  son 
times  happens  that  the  patient  shows  the  greatest  reluctance 
any  change  of  posture ;  he  preserves  constantly  the  same  pout 
appearing  to  fear  to  make  the  slightest  movement     **  TVliile 
immobility  with  which  he  retains  one  position  would  lead  u 
suppose  that  any  other  would  be  intolerable  to  him,  yet  I  J 
known,  Dr.  Macleodf  observes,  such  a  patient  upon  being  m 
remain  in  his  new  position  apparently  as  determinedly  as  hi 
previously  done  in  the  other."     When  pericarditis  is  com 
with  pleuritis,  and  there  is  at  the  same  time  effusion  in 
pericardium  and  pleurae,  the  patient  for  obvious  reasons,  is  ^ 
to  lie  down ;  but  when  the  effusion  is  limited  to  the  peri 
sac,  even  though  its  amount  is  considerable,  the  patient  it 
times  easiest  in  the  supine  posture ;  he  seldom  lies  upon  t 
but  occasionally  upon  the  right  side. 

LOCAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

Palpitation. — When  we  consider  the  intimate  natu 
union  between  the  pericardium  and  the  heart,  we  ca 
understand  that  when  the  former  becomes  the  seat  of  acu 

*  Lancet:  April.  17,  1841.  t  On  Rheumatism 
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mation,  it  must  have  some  influence  upon  the  motions  of  the  latter ; 
hence,  in  pericarditis  the  action  of  the  heart  is  generally  increased, 
sometimes  connderably,  while  its  motions  are  quickened;   and 
tlthough  the  patient  may  not  be  sensible  of  this  himself,  and  may 
Bake  no  complaint  of  palpitation,  it  is  generally  perceptible  on 
laying  the  hand  on  the  prsecordial  region.     Indeed,  increased 
it&aa  of  the  heart,  suddenly  ensuing  during  the  course  of  acute 
riieamadsmt  ^  often  one  of  the  first  symptoms  which  attracts  atten- 
tion to  the  cardiac  complication ;  and  Dr.  Gravest  has  further 
fhowik  that  **  the  heart's  action  sometimes  becomes  increased  in 
itrength  for  many  hours  before  any  physical  sign  of  pericarditis  can 
^  detected,  and  before  any  pain  is  felt  in  the  region  of  the 
heMt." 

In  the  sthenic  form  of  pericarditis,  the  action  of  the  heart, 
^thoagh  quickened,  is  usually  regular,  and  the  impulse  is  much 
'Uonger.than  natural.     Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  cases 
'^lieie  the  heart's  action  at  the  very  commencement  is  tumultuous, 
^^<^nfii8ed,  and  violent ;  while  other  cases  again  occur  where  the  - 
^lYipoIae  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  increased,  although  all  the 
P^yncal  signs  of  pericarditis  are  well  marked.     When  palpitation 
^*  I  Tery  prominent  symptom,  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  peri- 
carditis is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
^^  the  heart.     In  the  asthenic  form  of  pericarditis,  when  liquid 
^^nidation  occurs,  the  heart's  impulse,  as  a  general  rule,  becomes 
^^ttker  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  eflusion,  and  sometimes 
^nequal  or  irregular;  when  the  amount  is  very  considerable  the 
^^polse  is  quite  imperceptible,  and  the  sounds  at  the  same  time 
^HNxme  indistinct.     The  cause  of  the  palpitation  in  pericarditis  lies 
*^^OBft  probably  in  the  increased  irritability  and  consequent  disturb* 
^^^  of  function  which  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane 
^P^Gisions  in  the  organ  which  it  covers ;  for  the  same  reason  that 
^^^flammation  of  the  pleura  gives  rise  to  cough,  and  inflammation 
^f  the  peritoneum  to  vomiting. 

Pain. — Pain  is  a  common  and  sometimes  an  urgent  symptom 

^  pericarditis.     Occasionally,  however,  it  is  merely  a  sensation  of 

^^ht,  uneasiness,  or  constriction,  and  cases  undoubtedly  occur 

^hcre  pain  is  entirely  absent.     The  pain  is  usually  aggravated  by 

P't'ssiire,  by  a  full  inspiration,  or  by  coughing,  often  by  pressure 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  vol.  ii. 
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in  the  epigastrium,  or  by  percussion  of  the  prascordial  rcj 
that  the  patient  cannot  bear  this  manipulation ;  sometin 
increased  by  motion,  by  using  the  left  arm,  or  by  lying  u 
left  side.  Occasionally  the  disease  sets  in  with  sudden 
burning  pain,  referred  to  the  prsecordial  region,  so  8ev< 
make  the  patient  scream ;  indeed  in  very  early  life,  perica 
somedmes  indicated  only  by  the  screaming  of  the  infant, 
sive  pain,  as  a  general  rule,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  un&i 
sign.  The  character  of  the  pain  varies ;  it  is  sometimes  cc 
by  the  patient  to  a  tight  cord  bound  round  his  chest ;  a 
it  is  a  burning  or  lancinating  pain  which  lasts  but  a  short  tii 
frequently  returns;  sometimes  it  is  attended  by  a  sensi 
numbness  in  the  left  arm,  or  the  pain  shoots  towards 
shoulder  and  arm*  In  a  remarkable  case  related  by  Dr.  G 
where  a  hepatic  abscess  opened  into  the  pericardium,  givinj 
pericarditis,  the  patient  was  suddenly  seized  with  **  acute 
the  cardiac  region,  followed  by  violent  beating  of  the  he 
burning  heat  below  the  left  breast."  Dr.  Lathamf  says  th 
if  it  occur  at  all,  almost  always  occurs  early :  he  has  see 
pain  when  the  disease  was  of  little  severity,  of  short  durad 
of  easy  cure ;  and  he  has  known  the  severest  attack  of  peri 
to  pass  through  all  its  stages  without  pain. 

The  prsBcordial  region  is  the  most  usual  situation  of  d 
next  the  epigastrium,  or  it  extends  from  one  to  the  othe 
the  left  scapula,  or  shoulder  or  arm  on  that  side,  seldon 
ever,  reaching  below  the  elbow.  It  is  generally  increased  1 
sure  upon  the  intercostal  spaces,  or  at  the  epigastriui 
Abercrombiet  first  called  attention  to  the  latter  as  a  sign 
carditis.  After  detailing  two  cases  in  which  it  was  pref 
observes :  **  the  violent  pain  produced  by  pressure  on  th 
part  of  the  abdomen  in  these  cases  is  a  symptom  deservin 
tion :  it  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  diaphragi 
pressed  upwards  against  the  inflamed  parts."  Dr.  Elliot 
particular  stress  upon  **  the  extension  of  the  pain  from  th< 
of  the  heart  to  the  scapula,  shoulder,  and  a  certain  way  d< 
arm  (a  symptom  which  patients  will  not  always  mentioi 
questioned  respecting  it),  and  its  increase  on  strong  pressu 

*  Clinical  Medicine.  f  Lect.  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 

X  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc.  of  Edinb.,  vol.  i.,  1824. 
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or  between  the  ribs  and  cartilages  over  the  heart,  and  upwards 

under  the  cartilages  of  the  left  false  ribs."     Dr.  Mayne*  looks 

upon  epigastric  pain  or  tenderness  as  the  most  unequivocal  general 

ijmptom  of  pericarditis ;  out  of  eleven  cases  of  the  disease,  it  was 

(nsent  in  ten,  and  in  five  it  was  the  most  prominent  symptom. 

**The  tenderness  was  confined  principally  to  the  left  side  of  the 

epigastrium,  and  was  most  intense  when  the  pressure  was  directed 

«p  towards  the  pericardium  underneath  the  false  ribs."     Louis 

nj8  that  precordial  pain  is  met  with  in  about  half  the  cases  of 

pancarditis :  out  of  eight  cases  given  by  Andral,  pain  was  present  in 

tkiee,  but  in  those  it  was  very  severe* 

Although  instances  do  occur  where  pain  is  altogether  absent, 
these  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  I 
Ittve  seen  very  few  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  unattended  at  some 
period  by  pain,  whether  the  disease  was  partial  or  general,  or 
whether  it  was  idiopathic  or  rheumatic ;  sometimes  it  was  not  com- 
plained of  imless  upon  pressure  or  percussion  of  the  precordial 
legion;  indeed,  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  during  auscultar 
tioB  sometimes  causes  pain,  particularly  if  the  auscultator  is  inex* 
perienoed  and  makes  unnecessary  pressure.  Dr.  Lawf  mentions 
e  ease  where  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac  occurred  suddenly 
Coring  the  course  of  acute  rheiunatism,  without  any  preceding  or 
iceompanying  pain ;  *^  it  was  only  when  the  extent  of  dulness 
diminished,  that  the  patient  complained  of  the  inconvenience  of 
^  heart's  action ;  the  organ  seemed  to  have  more  room  to  act 
according  as  the  effusion  disappeared."  Dr.  Stokes^  on  three 
^iccasions  met  with  pericarditis  in  subjects  in  whom  the  heart  was 
^placed  by  pleuritic  effusion,  and  the  disease  was  latent  in  all 
of  them;  with  the  exception  of  the  attrition  murmur,  there  was 
(he  says),  **  neither  pain,  palpitation,  nor  irregularity  of  the  heart's 
*Gtbn  preceding  nor  accompanying  the  attack." 

The  cases  of  acute  pericarditb  in  which  pain  was  altogether 
^hient,  seem  to  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  examples  of  the  dis- 
^^  occurring  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  setting  in 
^W  the  inflammation  in  the  joints  was  at  its  height ;  its  apparent 
absence  under  such  circumstances  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
P*in  in  the  joints  being  so  severe  as  to  mask  the  other ;  the  patient, 

*  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.,  May,  1835.  f  Dab.  Jour,  of  Med  ,  vol.  xvi. 

♦  Oub.  Jour,  of  Med.,  toI.  zvii. 
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conseqaently,  unless  closely  questioned,  makes  no  complaini 
comparidvely  lesser  pain  in  the  pnecordial  region.  Inde 
know  that  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  intimate  relaticm  b 
acute  rheumatism  and  pericarditis,  it  was  the  rule  for  peril 
to  pass  through  its  stages  without  the  practitioner's  attentioi 
at  all  attracted  to  the  heart.  Besides,  some  subjects  are 
more  tolerant  of  pain  than  others,  some  will  bear  very  seve] 
without  complaining,  while  others  will  be  loud  in  their  ez 
tions  of  pain,  although  it  may  be  comparitively  trifling. 

Cause  of  the  pain. — Writers  differ  somewhat  in  their 
nation  of  the  cause  of  the  pain.  M.  Bouillaud  refers  it  to  i 
ritic  complication ;  undoubtedly,  pleuritis  does  oocasionalb 
plicate  pericarditis,  but  cases  are  sufficiently  numerous  wh< 
pain  was  severe,  and  yet  no  pleuritis  existed.  M.  Gendrin 
the  pain  to  the  friction  of  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pcricf 
during  the  motions  of  the  heart ;  but  pain  is  still  felt,  althoi 
amount  of  fluid  sufficient  to  separate  the  two  layers  of  the  p 
dium,  has  been  effused.  By  others,  again,  the  pain  hat 
referred  to  the  stretching  of  the  pericardium  during  the  movi 
of  respiration ;  but  if  this  were  its  sole  cause,  it  ought  to 
only  in  inspiration,  which  is  not  the  case.  It  appears  a  moi 
bable  supposition  that  pain,  when  severe,  depends  upon  tl 
tension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  serous  to  the  fibrous  b 
the  pericardium  ;  and  that  as  long  as  the  inflammation  is  1 
to  the  serous  portion  of  this  membrane,  pain  will  not  be  a ; 
nent  symptom. 

The  pain  of  pericarditis  has  been  mistaken  for  that  of  pl< 
In  the  latter  affection,  however,  the  respiration  is  shorter  an< 
hurried,  and  the  pain  is  more  remarkably  increased  on  inspii 
it  seldom,  likewise,  has  its  seat  in  the  prsscordial  region,  usu 
the  lateral  and  posterior  regions  of  the  chest  Again,  if  a  : 
pain  is  experienced  in  pleuritis,  its  seat  is  towards  the  ingu 
lumbar  region  of  the  affected  side;  whereas  in  pericardii 
remote  pain  is  usually  felt  in  the  left  shoulder  or  arm,  or 
left  hypochondriac  or  epigastric  regions. 

Dyspnoea  is  a  symptom,  to  which,  previous  to  the  disco 
auscultation  and  percussion,  more  importance  was  attached  i 
present;  and  as  it  is  common  to  many  diseases  of  the  lun 
heart,  it  is  not  one  of  much  value.     In  that  form  of  peri< 
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nhere  the  inflammatory  exudation  consists  solely  of  lymph,  a  sense 
of  weight,  oppression,  or  tightness  in  the  chest,  not  amounting  to 
dyspncea,  accompanied  or  not  by  cough,  is  often  experienced  by 
ike  patient ;  and  if  dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  it  usually 
iDfes  from  the  pericarditis  being  complicated  with  inflammation 
of  some  of  the  other  contents  of  the  thorax.  I  have,  however, 
leen  cases  where  the  dyspnoea  from  the  moment  of  the  attack  was 
eitreme,  amounting  to  orthopncea,  although  apparently  the  disease 
VM  not  complicated  with  inflammation  of  any  other  part,  and 
before  effusion,  to  any  amount,  had  occurred.  The  breathing 
under  such  circumstances  is  hurried,  the  respirations  are  frequent, 
ttd  the  dyspnoea  has  often  an  irregular,  spasmodic,  or  paroxysmal 
diaiBcter.  Although  the  *^  respiration  is  sometimes  hurried,  this 
^  not  uniformly  the  case ;"  Dr.  Wells  has  given  a  case  where, 
although  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were  190  in  the  minute,  the 
ittpirations  were  not  above  24. 

In  uncomplicated  pericarditis,  dyspnoea  is  seldom  a  prominent 
Vfniptom,  unless  a  large  amount  of  liquid  is  effused ;  this  may  take 
fiice  quickly,  indeed  it  has  been  known  to  occur  within  twenty- 
fiior  hours  from  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  the  more  rapidly 
^  occurs,  and  the  larger  its  amount,  the  more  urgent  in  general 
^  be  this  symptom.  The  cause  of  the  dyspnoea  here  is,  in  a 
peat  measure,  mechanical,  the  distended  pericardial  sac  impeding 
^motions  of  the  heart,  preventing  the  elevation  of  the  diaphragm, 
^  compressing  the  lung.  It  is  probable,  likewise,  as  suggested 
by  Dr.  Sibson,*  *^  that  an  injurious  pressure  is  sometimes  exerted 
^  the  trachea  at  its  bifurcation,  and  that  this  circumstance  in  part 
Accounts  for  the  extreme  dyspnoea  so  frequently  present  in  cases  of 
pericarditis." 

Orthapncea  is  a  doubtful  sign  in  pericarditis.  Dr.  Taylor  has 
'eported  several  cases  where  liquid  effusion  existed  without  orthop- 
'^  and  three  where  orlhopnoea  was  present  although  no  liquid 
^^on  existed.  This  symptom  has  been  already  alluded  to 
^er  the  head  «  position  of  the  patient." 

If  the  foregoing  symptoms  were  present  in  every  case  of  peri- 
^^•'itis,  and  if  they  were  always  met  with  in  the  order  in  which 
^«ey  have  been  described,  little  difficulty  would  be  experienced  in 
^  diagnosis  of  the  disease.     This,  however,  is  very  far  from  being 

*  Lond.  Joar.  of  Med. 
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the  case ;  eometimes  only  two  or  three  of  them  are  present,  som 
times  all,  with  the  exception  of  inflammatory  fever,  are  absen 
and  the  diagnosis  must  be  made  almost  entirely  from  the  phyac 
signs  presently  to  be  considered. 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  already  mentioned,  some  others  a 
occasionally  present,  particularly  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  perica 
ditis,  or  where  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  is  complicatf 
with  inflammation  of  other  tissues — viz.,  cough,  vomiting,  hiccaj 
difficulty  of  deglutition,  and  syncope.  Cough  is  not  a  necessar 
attendant  upon  acute  pericarditis,  unless  it  is  complicated  wit 
bronchitis,  pleuritis,  or  pneumonia ;  neither-  is  it  of  the  chroiK 
form  of  the  disease  unless  congestion  of  the  pidmouary  tissue  ei 
sues ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  very  unfrequent  symptom :  it  is  usuall 
dry,  and  has  a  spasmodic  character.  Sometimes  it  is  slight,  i 
others  it  is  very  distressing,  and  teazes  and  harasses  the  patient  a 
through. 

If  vomiting  is  a  prominent  symptom,  there  is  generally  more  i 
less  pain  at  the  epigastrium.  In  such  cases,  the  disease  (as  D 
Copland  observes)  **  might  be  mistaken  for  gastritis,  and  the  sii 
gultus  and  restlessness,  the  rapid,  weak,  and  irregular  pulse,  tii 
cold  sweats,  &c.,  may  be  attributed  to  the  unfavourable  termi 
nation  of  the  latter  malady."  A  disposition  to  syncope  in  tb 
advanced  stages  of  pericarditis  is  not  uncommon;  but  (as  Dr 
Macleod  obperves)  "  the  patient  very  rarely  does  actually  faint. 
Syncope  is  mentioned  by  Louis  as  having  been  present  in  two  oo< 
of  thirty-six  cases,  and  a  tendency  to  syncope  in  two  others. 

ANOMALOUS  SYMPTOMS  IK  PERICARDITIS. 

Scattered  through  the  periodicals,  and  in  the  Transactions  f^ 
Societies,  occasional  cases  are  met  with,  where  acute  pericardii"' 
presented  anomalous  symptoms,  viz.,  where  none  of  its  ordinal 
signs  existed,  and  where  attention  was  wi^drawn  from  the  heart  b] 
urgent  symptoms  apparently  belonging  to  disease  of  other  orga"*^ 
or  tissues.  Thus,  Portal  reports  two  cases,  which  during  life  wci< 
regarded  as  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  larynx  or  trache* 
on  examination  after  death,  however,  these  parts  were  found  t< 
be  healthy,  while  the  pericardium  was  acutely  inflamed.  In  otho 
cases,  and  these  are  the  most  numerous,  the  symptoms  were  »PP*' 
rently  those  of  inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  orspiD*^ 
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>id.     Dr.  Watson*  records  several  examples  of  this  kind,  but  it 

I  to  Dr.  6.  Burrows  that  the  profession  is  principally  indebted 

'or  mformation  under  this  head ;  in  his  Lumleian  lectures,  and 

i&erwards  in  a  distinct  treatise,!  he  has  collected  the  cases  given 

lif  Tarious  writers,  amongst  others  by  Drs.  Bright,  Abercrombie, 

Stanky,  Latham,  Bouillaud,  Macleod,  Rostan,  Andral,  and  Mac- 

btofih,  to  which  he  has  added  some  met  by  himself,  where  peri- 

oodi^  simulated :  1  •  Inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  membrane ; 

1  Mania  and  dementia ;  3.  Apoplexy  and  epilepsy ;  4.  Tetanus 

ad  trismus ;  and  5.  Aggravated  chorea  and  hysteria.     In  many  of 

these  cases  the  inflammation  was  not  limited  to  the  cavity  of  the 

pnicardium,  but  extended  to  the  exterior  of  the  sac,  to  the  pleura 

commg  the  diaphragm,  involving  the  phrenic  or  pneumo-gastric 

aenres  upon  the  left  side;  or  to  the  endocardium,  or  muscular  dssue 

of  the  heart ;  and  in  several  of  the  cases  it  arose  during  the  pro- 

gi^  of  acute  rheumatism. 

CONCLUSIONS  FBOH  TH£  LOCAL  AND  GENERAL  SIGNS. 

To  take  a  review  of  the  symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated, 
P^carditis  evidently  cannot  be  diagnosed  with  certainty  from  the 
OQQttitutional  and  local  signs ;  it  may  be  strongly  suspected,  but 
*uhoat  the  assistance  of  the  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  and 
pcrciianon,  a  positive  opinion  could  not  be  pronounced.  Among 
4e  general  signs,  inflammatory  fever  is  always  present,  but  if  peri- 
cirditis  sets  in  during  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever  this  symptom 
^  hsive  no  value.  The  local  and  constitutional  signs  upon  which 
I  Uy  greatest  stress  are : 

1st.  Palpitation  or  any  unusual  action  of  the  heart  arising  sud- 
^mfy  in  a  patient  who  had  not  been  previously  the  subject  of  it 
If  this  occurs  to  a  patient  labouring  under  acute  articular  rheuma- 
^,  it  is  more  certainly  diagnostic. 

2iid.  Any  alteration  in  the  piilse,  such  as  its  becoming  sud- 
^nly  quicker,  or  slower,  or  intermittent. 

3rd.  A  more  anxious  expression  of  countenance  than  usual. 

4th.  Pain  or  any  uneasy  sensation  referred  to  the  prsecordial 
'^pon ;  or  if  percussion  or  pressure  at  this  part,  or  in  the  epigas- 
^um  occasions  pain. 

*  Lectures  on  the  Practice  of  Phvbic. 

t  On  DUordert  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation. 
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If,  with  the  foregoing  symptoms,  any  difference  in  the  auscul 
tatory  signs  is  observed ;  if  a  friction  sound  however  slight  is  beard 
or  the  prsecordial  region  yields  a  more  dull  sound  than  natnra 
over  an  abnormal  extent  of  surface,  we  need  have  little  hesitadoi 
in  pronouncing  the  disease  to  be  inflammaUon  of  the  pericardiom 

PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  PERICABDITI8. 

The  physical  signs  of  pericarditis,  or  those  furnished  by  ic 
spection  of  the  chest,  by  palpation,  by  percussion,  and  ausculta 
tion,  are  of  far  greater  assistance  in  its  diagnosis,  and  of  much  mov 
value  for  determining  the  form  or  stage  of  the  disease,  than  tb 
general  or  local  signs ;  indeed,  previous  to  the  discovery  of  tb 
two  latter  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  pericarditis  fror 
several  other  affections ;  and  without  their  aid,  we  could  not  i 
any  case  pronounce  a  positive  opinion. 

SIGNS  FURNISHED  BY  INSPECTION  OF  THE  CHEST. 

By  the  eye  we  ascertain  whether  the  two  sides  of  the  thoiaJ 
are  symmetrical,  and  we  detect  enlargement,  prominence,  orbulg' 
ing  of  one  side ;  by  means  of  it  abo  we  determine  the  point  tt 
which  the  apex  of  the  heart  beats,  and  we  can,  in  some  measoiCy 
judge  of  the  strength  and  extent  of  the  impulse,  but  less  certainly 
than  by  the  application  of  the  hand.  Inspection  of  the  chest  is  of 
less  value  as  an  aid  to  diagnosis  in  the  early,  than  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  pericarditis ;  and,  in  cases  where  the  exudation  consiflts 
solely  of  lymph  than  where  it  consists  principally  of  liquid. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  position  of  the  pericardial  MC, 
and  of  its  relation  to  surrounding  parts,  it  is  obvious  that  wien 
liquid  is  effused  in  such  amount  as  to  distend  considerably  i^ 
cavity,  the  lungs  from  the  nature  of  their  tissue  will  be  corapresseo 
and  pushed  aside,  more  particularly  the  left  lung;  the  central 
tendon  of  the  diaphragm  will  be  depressed,  and  the  stomach  andk^ 
lobe  of  the  liver  will  be  protruded  downwards,  occasioning  a  pr^ 
minence  in  the  epigastric  region,  and  elevating  the  xyphoid  car^' 
lage ;  «*  the  hollow  which  naturally  exists  at  the  ensiform  cartil^ 
is  not  only  effaced,  but  there  is  a  more  or  less  considerable  proj^ 
tion  here."*     If  we  have  the  opportunity  of  making  an  exami^* 
tion,  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  instead  of  being  con'*^* 

*  Avenbrugger  translated  by  Corvisart. 
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above,  will  be  found  to  be  convex  below,  and  more  than  an  inch 
lower  down  than  natural,  **  and  the  liver  and  stomach  will  be  dis- 
placed downwards  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of  pericardial 
diateDsion.*'*  Dr.  Sibson  t  has  given  a  drawing  taken  from  a  case 
where  the  pericardial  distension  was  very  great,  which  shows  well 
the  extent  to  which  the  liver  and  stomach  maybe  protruded  down- 
wards under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Adamsf  has  reported  a  case 
where  the  depression  of  the  liver  caused  by  the  distended  pericar- 
£am|  occasioned  an  unusual  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  giving 
liie  to  a  suspicion  of  enlargement  of  that  organ.  The  patient  was 
a  aerefiilous  girl  of  fourteen  years  of  age ;  the  pericardial  sac  con- 
tuned  twenty  ounces  of  fluid.  Mr.  South  §  mentions  another 
where  purulent  effusion  into  the  pericardial  sac  was  accompanied 
byawelling  at  the  epigastrium,  and  on  the  supposition  that  it  was 
ui  abscess  of  the  liver,  a  puncture  was  made,  and  the  pus  dis* 
charged ;  after  death,  the  disease  was  found  to  have  been  seated  in 
the  pericardium. 

When  liquid  exudation  is  abundant,  particularly  in  young 
■objects  in  whom  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  are  not  ossified,  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  the  costal  cartilages,  and  lower  ribs  on 
the  left  side  will  be  protruded  outwards,  occasioning  a  bulging  or 
'•olting  of  the  precordial  region,  which  is  visible  to  the  eye,  and 
^  be  determined  by  mensuration.  M.  Louis  ||  was  the  first  to  call 
attention  to  this  as  a  sign  of  pericarditis.  It  is  not  of  course  an 
^ly  one,  and  it  cannot  obviously  occur  unless  the  amount  of  liquid 
exudation  is  considerable.  In  the  case  in  which  it  was  first  noticed 
^  M.  Louis,  the  pericardial  sac  contained  a  pint  and  a- half  of 
%md.  M.  Valleix,T  who  regards  this  as  an  important  sign  of 
P^carditis,  describes  it  as  of  an  oval  shape,  the  long  diameter 
from  above  downwards,  bounded  above  by  the  second  or  third 
^\  below  by  the  eighth  or  ninth  ribs.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
^^toBtal  spaces  become  (he  observes)  widened  by  the  raising  of 
^  ribs,  and  their  concavity  is  effaced,  or  replaced  by  a  slight 
^'ivexity.  **  The  thoracic  projection  is  greatest,  according  to  Dr. 
Siheon,  from  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  left  costal  cartilages,  thesQ 
P**^  being  over  the  centre  of  the  pericardium.    The  prominence, 

*  London  Jour,  of  Med.,  vol  i.  §  Cbelius*  Surgery,  trans,  by  South. 

t  Ibid.,  Tol.  i.  II  Memoires  Anatomico-Patbologiques. 

t  Oub.  Hotp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.  ^  Guide  du  Medecin  Fraticien,  tome  i. 
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however,  extends  in  proportion  to  the  distensioni  ove 
half  or  two  thirds  of  the  sternum — over  the  left  costal 
from  the  second  downwards,  those  cartilages  being  a 
further  apart,  and  the  intercostal  spaces  widened — ove 
cartilages  to  the  right  of  the  lower  end  of  the  stemun 
left  ribs,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  and  outside  the  nipp 
fifth  or  sixth  to  the  seventh  or  eighth,  and  over  the  x 
tilage,  the  epigastrium,  and  the  seventh  and  eighth  left 
lages.*'  M.  Grendrin*  does  not  consider  bulging  of  th€ 
region,  or  tumefaction  in  the  epigastrium,  to  be  due  to  1 
of  liquid  in  the  pericardial  sac,  but  to  paralysis  of  the 
and  intercostal  muscles ;  an  effect  of  the  adjacent  inflai 
he  has  observed  it  previous  to  the  occurrence  of  effusioi 
in  that  form  of  the  disease  in  which  the  exudation  • 
lymph  alone. 

A  prominence  of  the  prsecordial  region  is  not,  how« 
sarily  a  sign  of  pericardial  effusion ;  it  may  arise  altog 
pendent  of  it,  particularly  in  young  subjects  who  have  lo 
under  cardiac  disease.  In  the  cases  of  the  kind  which  ] 
the  deformity  had  been  slowly  and  gradually  develope 
trophy  with  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  the  result 
disease,  commencing  early  in  life,  which  could  be  trac 
an  injury  of  the  chest,  or  to  an  attack  of  acute  rheum 
plicated  with  cardiac  symptoms.  Another  effect  of  e 
the  pericardial  sac  (to  which  attention  has  been  cal 
Sibsont)  is  a  protrusion  of  the  apex  of  the  heart  upward 
the  seat  of  the  impulse  is  elevated,  which  is  then  felt  s 
intercostal  space,  sometimes  even  higher  up.  When 
becomes  so  considerable  as  completely  to  separate  the 
the  parietes  of  the  chest,  all  visible  impulse  ceases  as 
couise. 

In  some  cases  of  pericardial  effusion,  an  undulator 
is  perceived  in  the  intercostal  spaces  of  the  upper  pai 
side  of  the  thorax.  This  was  first  noticed  by  Senac,  \ 
it  to  the  presence  of  liquid  agitated  by  the  movements 
duiing  palpitation.  Dr.  Latham}  says  it  is  limited  1 
costal  spaces  between  the  second  and  third  or  the  thin 

*  Lefons  tur  lea  Mai.  du  Coear.  X  ^^^^-  ^^ci,  on  the  1 

t  Trtnt.  of  ProT.  Attociation. 
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ribs,  and  that  a  vibratory  motion,  perceptible  to  the  hand,  is 

Always  felt  at  the  same  points.    Dr.  Sibson*  is  of  opinion  that  this 

phenomenon  is  not  due,  as  Senac  supposed,  to  the  agitation  of 

ftoid  in  the  pericardial  sac,  but  has  its  cause  in  the  slight  and 

pcaliar  impulse  of  the  heart.     This  undulatory  movement  cannot 

Vj  any  means  be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  sign  of  the  presence  of 

Bqmd  in  the  pericardial  sac.     I  have  seen  it  in  cases  of  cardiac 

&eaBe,  where  undoubtedly  no  effusion  existed.    Dr.  Taylorf  also 

Ins  observed  it,  not  only  when  fluid  was  present,  but  in  enlarge- 

iDent  of  the^eart  without  effusion,  and  in  adhesion  of  the  peri- 

ttidiam. 

SIORS  FURNISHED  BT  PALPATION. 

In  acute  pericarditis  of  the  sthenic  form,  the  impulse  of  the 
wart  18  very  generally  increased,  so  much  so  as  to  be  sometimes 
distressing  to  the  patient;  indeed,  in  acute  rheumatism,  this  not 
(infrequently  is  the  first  symptom  which  draws  the  patient's  or 
pMctitioner's  attention  to  the  heart;  cases,  however,  occasionally 
<^ocur  where  we  cannot  detect  any  increase  of  impulse,  although 
Ae  other  signs  of  pericarditis  are  well  marked.  When  the  impulse 
V  much  increased,  or  the  heart's  action  is  irregular  at  the  outset, 
^  pericarditis  is  very  generally  associated  with  endocarditis. 

Accompanying  increased  impulse,  a  vibratory  tremor  or  a 
*6iisation  of  friction  perceptible  to  the  hand  laid  on  the  prsecordial 
i^on,  is  not  Unfrequent,  which  resembles,  in  a  slight  degree,  the 
fr'^issement  of  certain  forms  of  valvular  disease,  but  is  not  so 
*^ng,  has  a  totally  different  source,  and  presents  much  more  of  a 
friction  character.  This,  the  tactile  vibration  or  **  pericardial 
friction  fremitus"  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Stokes,t  and  was 
Aown  by  him  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  lymph  upon  the  op- 
P<^  surfaces  of  the  pericardium.  Whenever  it  is  felt,  a  friction 
sound  will  be  audible  on  auscultation  over  the  same  part  of  the 
pfsecordial  region,  and  the  presence  of  a  moderate  amount  of  liquid 
fusion  does  not  necessarily  cause  its  total  disappearance.  **  It  is  of 
shorter  duration  than  the  accompanying  friction  sound;  a  more 
P^^erful  rubbing  is  required  to  render  friction  of  membranes  a 
^ctile  than  an  audible  phenomenon."  When  the  friction  sound 
^^^s,  this  sign  is  no  longer  observed. 

'^  Lond.  Jour,  of  Med  ,  vol.  i.  t  Duh.  Jour.,  Sep.,  18«i3. 

t  The  Lancet,  1845  46. 
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When  the  inflammatory  exudation  consists  principally  of  liquid 
and  the  heart  is  otherwise  unaltered,  the  impulse  will  be  felt  upoi 
a  higher  level  than  natural,  because  as  the  liquid  gravitates  to  th* 
most  dependent  part  of  the  sac,  the  heart  is  suspended  in,  am 
floated  upwards  in  some  measure  by  it.  M.  Skoda*  lays  it  down 
that  as  the  heart  is  specifically  heavier  than  the  effusion,  it  wil 
gravitate  towards  the  lowest  part  of  the  pericardium,  so  far,  a 
least,  as  its  attachments  permit,  the  fluid  occupying  the  uppc 
part.  When  the  patient  is  examined  in  the  recumbent  posture 
this  undoubtedly  occurs,  and  we  are  thus  enabled  by  percussion  1 
detect  the  presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac ;  but  when  tli 
patient  is  examined  in  the  sitting  posture,  the  liquid  will  gravital 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  heart  being  supported  above 
will  be  floated  upwards  by  it,  and  its  impulse  will  consequent!; 
be  felt  upon  a  plane  higher  than  natural.  When  the  amount  o 
liquid  exudation  is  still  more  considerable,  the  impulse  becomes 
weaker,  undulatory,  or  unequal ;  and  if  the  amount  is  so  large  $8 
completely  to  separate  the  heart  from  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  sU 
impulse  necessarily  ceases. 

Manual  examination  of  the  prsecordial  region,  we  thus  see,  is 
capable  of  affording  considerable  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  pericar- 
ditis, and  should  be  employed  daily  in  every  case  of  acute  articular 
rheumatism.  **  If  it  were  the  ordinary  practice  (as  Dr.  Ellioteon 
remarks,  and  Dr.  Hope  repeats,)  to  place  the  hand  on  the  pre- 
cordial region  in  all  severe  inflammatory  affections,  in  the  saiM 
way  that  we  daily  feel  the  abdomen  in  fever  (even  though  the 
patient  makes  no  complaint),  we  should  seldom  fail  in  detecting 
increased  impulse,  or  some  other  anomaly  in  the  heart's  action; 
for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  many  cases  in  which  its  sjmp' 
tonis  were  supposed  to  be  absent,  they  were  not  so,  but  were  masked! 
by  others  of  predominant  severity." 

SIGNS  FURNISHED  BT  PERCUSSION. 

In  the  sthenic  form  of  pericarditis,  and  where  the  inflamm*" 
tory  exudation  consists  altogether  of  lymph,  the  region  ol  the 
heart's  superficial  dulness  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  altered.  I**' 
directly,  however,  percussion  of  the  pnecordial  region  often  be- 
comes a  useful  diagnostic  sign,  owing  to  the  pain  this  manipulation* 

*  Treatise  on  Auscultation  and  Percussion. 
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occasions,  which,  in  some  instances,  is  so  severe  that  the  patient 

nin  not  allow  it  to  be  repeated.     In  the  asthenic  form  of  pericar- 

ditis,  where  the  inflammatory  exudation  consists  chiefly  of  liquid, 

delimits  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness  on  percussion  are  always 

increased,  sometimes  considerably ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  amount 

of  the  efiusion,  so  will  the  region  which  yields  a  dull  sound  be 

atensive,  or  the  contrary. 

It  has  not  been  exactly  determined  what  is  the  smallest  quantity 
of  liquid  efiusion  into  the  pericardial  sac  which  can  be  detected 
by  percussion.  Dr.  Walshe  says  *^  four  ounces  will  widen  the 
irea  of  dulne8s,*Vwhich  we  much  doubt.  M.  Louis  considers  from 
Mgkt  to  ten  ounces  to  be  sufiicient  to  produce  this  effect ;  in  the 
otjority  of  the  cases  given  by  him,  however,  it  exceeded  this, 
h  a  case  recently  under  my  care,  where  pericarditis  supervened 
vpo&  pneumonic  abscess  of  the  left  lung,  and  the  pericardial  sac 
^tamed  about  eight  ounces  of  liquid,  no  increased  extent  or 
ttnoont  of  dulness,  on  percussion,  was  perceived  in  the  prsecordial 
RgioQ  on  a  careful  examination  of  the  part  the  day  before  the 
patient's  death,  which  was  sudden.  When  the  amount  of  liquid 
^^dation  is  trifling,  it  may  gravitate  to  the  most  dependent  part 
^  the  sac,  and  thus  escape  detection ;  when,  on  the  other  hand, 
^  is  sufficient  to  distend  the  pericardial  sac,  the  lungs  will  be 
P>ahed  aside,  and  a  large  space  will  yield  a  dull  sound  on  percus- 
*<^*  A  source  of  error  might,  however,  arise  here  if  old  adhesions 
^ted  the  pleura  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  pericardium.  The 
Alness  is  at  its  maximum,  according  to  M.  Valleix,  on  a  level 
^ith  the  fourth  ribs,  where  a  marked  resistance,  M.  Piorry  observes, 
's  abo  perceived. 

The  shape  of  the  space  which  yields  the  dull  sound  is  peculiar ; 
>he  pericardial  sac,  we  have  seen,  has  a  pyriform  shape,  the  base 
Wow,  the  apex  above,  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  of  the  heart  in 
^ ;  hence,  when  it  is  distended  by  fluid,  the  region  which  yields  a 
dull  sound  will  be  wide  below  and  diminish  gradually  in  width  as 
^«  ascend  towards  the  neck.  We  have  likewise  seen  that  the 
P^cardial  sac  naturally  extends  to  a  level  with  the  articulation  of 
*®  second  left  rib  with  the  sternum ;  indeed,  I  have  found  it  in 
7^  healthy  subject  to  reach  the  level  of  the  first  rib.  Hence,  the 
^^  of  the  dulness  will  rise  much  higher  in  cases  of  extensive  peri- 
^^^'dial  efiusion  than  in  any  morbid  condition  of  the  heart ;  and  it 
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may  reach  the  upper  edge  of  the  sternum  and  the  left  clavicle,  < 
rifle  above  the  latter.  Dr.  Sibson*  has  found,  by  artificially  di 
tending  the  pericardial  sac,  that  when  the  amount  of  liquid  is  n 
very  considerable,  the  highest  point  of  the  sac  presents  a  peculi 
peaked  shape  ;  and  that  when  the  amount  is  very  large,  the  pyi 
form  figure  of  this  space  is  lost,  it  acquires  rather  a  globular  shap 
the  transverse  exceeding  the  vertical  diameter. 

As  the  effused  fluid  is  absorbed,  whether  under  treatment 
otherwise,  the  space  which  yielded  a  dull  sound  on  percussion  din 
nishes  from  above  downwards ;  the  sounds  of  the  heart  which  hi 
been  feeble,  remote,  or  muffled,  according  to  the  amount  of  efii 
sion,  become  again  audible  and  distinct,  and  the  attriuon  sound 
which  had  been  obscured  by  the  presence  of  fluid,  or  prevente 
from  taking  place  if  it  was  large,  are  again  heard. 

Pericarditis  is  not  the  only  morbid  state  in  which  the  region  ( 
the  heart's  superficial  dulness  is  abnormally  extensive ;  when  tb 
heart  itself  is  considerably  enlarged,  a  larger  surface  than  naton 
in  this  region  will  yield  a  dull  sound  on  percussion.  The  shflpe< 
the  space  over  which  the  dull  sound  is  elicited  is  not  the  same,  ho« 
ever,  in  the  two  affections ;  while  the  degree  of  dulness  and  the  flet 
sation  of  resistance  are  likewise  different.  We  have  seen  that  i 
pericardial  effusion  the  dull  space  is  broad  below  and  narrow  abott 
and  rises  high  towards  the  clavicle ;  in  enlargement  of  the  hetf 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dull  space  is  always  on  a  lower  plane,  nen 
reaching  above  the  third  rib  and  extends  more  to  the  left  side;  tl 
degree  of  dulness  is  likewise  more  marked,  and  the  sensation « 
resistance  greater  on  percussion  over  liquid  than  over  an  enlarge 
heart.  These  characteristic  signs,  taken  in  conjunction  with  tl 
history  of  the  case,  with  the  rapidity  with  which  effusion  tak 
place,  and  with  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  amount  of  tl 
fluid  from  day  to  day,  as  indicted  by  percussion,  will  always  enab 
us  to  distinguish  between  them.  Pleuritic  effusion  on  the  left  m 
has  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  pericardial  effusion.  Such 
mistake  was  not  uncommon  before  the  discovery  of  the  physic 
wgns  of  the  two  affections;  it  might  even  now  cause  a  diflScuIl 
in  the  diagnosis,  if  fluid  were  simultaneously  effused  into  the  per 
cardium  and  left  pleura.  Indeed,  Dr.  Addisonf  thinks  tliat  «en(^ 
mous  accumulations  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  cannot,  by  physici 

♦  Und.  Jour,  of  Med.,  vol.  i.  f  Guy'.  Ho.p.  Rep.  toI.  if. 
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ngnS  be  always  disdnguished  from  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the 
pleura."  Tubercular  infiltration  of  the  left  lung  could  scarcely 
be  mistaken  for  pericardial  effusion,  though  its  presence  might 
iocrease  the  difficulty  of  diagnosis. 

SIGNS  FURNISHED  BT  AUSCULTATION. 

The  signs  furnished  by  auscultation  are  more  precise  and  posi- 
tive than  those  yielded  by  any  of  the  other  physical  methods  of 
diagnosis ;  and  although  but  a  few  years  comparitively  have  elapsed 
Sttce  their  discovery,  their  prominent  features  are  familiar  to  every 
one  who  has  made  auscultation  a  study.  Indeed,  at  the  present 
day,  it  seems  strange  that  sounds  which  are  so  remarkably  charac- 
teristic, and  at  the  same  time  so  easily  recognized,  should  have 
been  so  long  overlooked;  or  that  such  experienced  auscultators 
and  accurate  observes  as  Laennec,  Louis,  and  Andral,  should  have 
iaikd  to  detect  them* 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Stokes*  for  the  first  complete  descrip- 
ioa  of  these  auscultatory  signs.  M.  Collinf  had,  it  is  true,  under 
the  name  ^*  bruit  analogue  au  craquement  du  cuir  neuf,"  described 
A  peculiar  sound  heard  by  him  in  pericarditis ;  and  M.  Broussais^ 
bad  recognized  a  sound  analogous  to  that  of  two  dry  bodies  (as 
pvchment),  rubbing  against  one  another ;  but  their  remarks  were 
overlooked,  or  fidled  to  attract  attention  imtil  the  publication  of 
I)r.  Stokes*s  memoir.  In  the  following  year,  M.  Bouillaud'8§ 
description  of  the  attrition  sounds  of  pericarditis  appeared ;  Dr. 
Watson  y  did  not  publish  upon  thesubject  until  a  year  subsequently, 
when  he  communicated  two  cases  of  pericarditis  to  the  Medical 
Oazettey  in  which  he  described  the  friction  sound  under  the  name 
of  the  "to-and-fro  rubbing  sound."  Dr.  Mayne'sT  paper  on  the 
■object  closely  followed  that  of  Dr.  Watson. 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  normal  state,  the  opposed  surfaces  of 
tbe  pericardium  glide  over  one  another,  during  the  motions  of  the 
beart,  without  producing  sound;  at  least  any  which  can  be  de- 
cocted by  the  ear  applied  to  the  parietes  of  the  chest.     We  have 

*  Dob.  Jour,  of  Med.,  Sept.,  1833. 

t  Let  diTenet  Methodes  d'Ezploration  de  la  Poitrine,  1824. 

t  Commentaires  des  Propoaitiont  de  Pathologie,  t.  i.,  1829. 

{  Art.  **  Pericardite,"  Diet,  de  Med.  et  de  Cbir.,  1834. 

Q  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  April,  1835. 

%  Dob.  Jonr.  of  Med.,  May,  1835. 
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likewise  seen  that  exudation  of  lymph  is  a  very  early  resalt  of  in- 
£amroation  of  this  membrane :  the  e£fect  of  which  is  to  render  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  membrane  uneven  or  rough,  and  to  ooca* 
sion  a  greater  amount  of  friction  or  attrition  between  them  daring 
the  movements  of  the  heart.  This  increased  friction  is  now  known 
to  be  capable  of  developing  sound,  which  varies  in  intensitjr  in 
different  cases,  from  the  slightest  possible  shade  of  rubbings  to  a 
harsh  grating  sound,  and  which  is  sometimes  sufficiently  strong  to 
communicate  a  vibratory  tremor  to  the  hand  laid  upon  the  pis- 
cordial  region. 

These  abnormal  soimds  have  received  the  names,  attrition  or 
friction  sounds,  or  murmurs,  from  their  character ;  and  pericaidiil^ 
exocardial  or  peripheral  murmurs,  from  their  seat.  (The  tern 
murmurj  however,  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  restricted  to  the 
abnormal  sounds  developed  in  the  interior  of  the  heart,  in  die 
large  arteries  and  veins).  These  sounds  are  almost  limited  to 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  where  adhesive  lympb 
constitutes  a  portion  of  the  exudation.  They  may  mask  or  ob- 
scure, but  they  never  interfere  with  the  intrinsic  sounds  of  die 
heart. 

VASIETIBS  OF  THB  FRICTION  80UHDS. 

The  friction  sounds  of  pericarditis  present  various  shades  of 
intensity,  and  the  following  have  received  distinct  names,  princi* 
pally  from  this  circumstance : — 

1st.  The  slight  friction  sound — "bruit  de  fr&lement**  of  d* 
French — is  a  soft,  grazing,  or  rustling  sound,  audible  only  at  die 
commencement  of  each  systole  or  diastole  of  the  ventricles;  itie- 
sembles  the  grazing  sound  produced  by  gently  rubbing  togcdiof 
the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  when  louder,  the  rustling  sound  caused 
by  crumpling  the  paper  of  which  bank  notes  are  made,  or  die 
rustling  of  silk. 

This  sound  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  its  cause  in  inflain* 
matory  injection  of  the  serous  membrane;  but  Dr.  Williwn* 
experiments  prove  this  to  be  incapable  of  developing  a  fricti^^ 
sound.  Others  refer  it  to  a  dry  state  of  the  opposed  surfiuies  oi 
the  pericardium ;  the  earliest  effect  of  inflammation  being  supposed 
to  be  the  suspension  of  the  natural  exhalation,  which,  in  the  nor- 
mal state,  lubricates  the  serous  surfaces.     But  do  these  surfaces 

*  Proceedings  of  Brit,  Assodaiion. 
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ever  become  dry  ?     If,  as  an  effect  of  inflammation,  exhalation  is 
ckecked,  absorption  at  the  same  time  will  be  suspended,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  pericardium  being  a  shut  sac,  evaporation  cannot 
take  place*     I  am  of  opinion  that  this  slight  friction  sound  has  its 
cause  in  the  presence  of  a  very  thin  film  of  lymph  upon  the  vis- 
ceral layer  of  the  pericardium  alone,  or  if  upon  both  surfaces,  the 
deposit  occupies  a  limited  portion  only,  or  the  back  of  the  sac. 
Indeed  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  invasion  of  the 
&ease  and  the  exudation  of  lymph,  is  extremely  short ;  and  as 
Dr.  Macleod*  remarks,  **  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  degree  of 
(byness  of  the  membrane  ever  occurring,  which  is  assumed  to  take 
{lice  as  the  result  of  inflammatory  action  and  to  give  rise  to  a 
friction  murmur;  while  we  have  proof  positive  of  the  surfaces  be- 
coming rough." 

2nd.  '*  The  rasping  sotmd" — the  "  bruit  de  frottement,"  "  bruit 
i  ripement"  of  French  writers,  the  "  to-and-fro"  sound  of  Dr. 
Watson,  has,  as  its  name  denotes,  a  rasping,  grating,  or  rubbing 
clnracter ;  it  is  more  common  than  the  preceding,  which  usually 
Kon  passes  into  it.  This  sound  sometimes  accurately  resembles 
the  rasping  or  sawing  of  wood,  or  the  grating  of  a  nutmeg,  and  it 
^^jhe  imitated  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The  sound  which  it  struck 
^  as  most  nearly  resembling,  in  some  cases,  was  that  which 
Would  be  produced  by  scratching  with  the  nail  the  surface  of  a 
dry  bone.  There  is  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
PMuction  of  this  sound,  which  is  always  due  to  the  presence  of 
Use  membrane ;  and  according  to  the  amount  of  lymph,  and  its 
Qualities,  and  as  the  action  of  the  heart  is  vigorous  or  the  con- 
^^^i  it  will  vary  in  roughness  and  intensity. 

3rd.  The  sound  resembling  the  creaking  of  new  leather** — the 
hruit  de  cuir  neuf "  of  M.  Collin,  resembles  pretty  accurately 
^e  creaking  of  a  saddle,  but  is  not  so  loud.  Dr.  Copland,  how- 
^^r,  mentions  a  case  where  it  was  heard  without  the  assistance 
^^  the  stethoscope,  and  was  audible  also  to  the  patient,  who  com- 
^'^^  it  to  the  creaking  of  new  shoes.  This  sound  was  supposed 
^7  M.  Collin  to  have  its  cause  in  a  dry  state  of  the  opposed  serous 
•'itfaices ;  but  it  is  now  known  to  depend  upon  the  presence  of 
**8e  membrane ;  usually  in  the  form  of  a  thick  layer  of  adhesive 
^ph  which  has  formed  partial  adhesions,  and  which  are  stretched 

*  Treatise  on  Rheumatism. 
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during  the  alternate  movementB  of  the  heart.    Aoeording  to  Dr. 
Copland,*  it  may  have  its  cause  in  a  thickened  or  condensed  state 
of  the  serous  and  subserous  tissue  of  the  pericardium,  especially  ci 
that  portion  reflected  over  the  heart,  and  the  formation  of  a  dense 
and  elastic  false  membrane.     In  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Taylor^t 
where  this  sound  was  heard,  both  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were 
everywhere  coated  with  soft  lymph.    In  another,  where  the  frii>*    j 
tion  changed  to  a  new-leather  creak,  signs  of  slight  liquid  efiiuion    j 
occurred  at  the  same  time. 

4th.  The  continuous  rumbling  murmur  of  Dr.  Hope,  has  a  hol- 
low, rumbling  character,  and  is  audible  only  in  one  particiikr 
morbid  state — viz.,  when  a  small  amount  of  liquid  is  contained  a 
the  pericardial  sac,  the  surfaces  of  which  are  at  the  same  time 
coated  with  lymph ;  and  the  sound  is  produced  by  the  agitation  or 
churning  of  the  liquid  during  the  motions  of  the  heart.  In  a 
Tecent  case,  where  a  portion  only  of  one  surface  of  the  membrane 
was  coated  with  lymph  and  a  small  amount  of  liquid  was  contained 
in  the  sac,  the  heart  being  at  the  same  time  enlarged,  the  80und» 
though  nearly  continuous,  had  not  a  rumbling  character,  but  W0 
a  moist  friction,  or  crepitating  sound,  resembling  that  heard  in 
certain  diseased  states  of  the  lungs. 

5th.  The  clicking  murmur  of  Dr.  Walshe.t  "  Occarionaflyi 
Dr.  Walshe  observes,  "  sounds  are  heard  of  a  peculiar  dickingdi^ 
racter  (only  one  or  two  with  each  beat  of  the  heart)  which  are  onty 
distinguishable,  at  the  time,  from  modifications  of  the  valvnlir 
sounds  by  their  non-synchronism  witii  these,  and  by  the  extreme 
irregularity  of  their  occurrence."  "  I  have  satisfactorily  traced 
these  clicks  (he  says)  to  the  pericardium,  and  further,  in  cJl  prober 
bility,  to  the  separation  (without  attrition)  of  surfaces  glued  together 
with  exudation  matter." 

6th.  Murmur  produced  by  bending  of  layers  of  exudation 
matter.  "It  has  appeared  to  me  (Dr.  Walshe  observes),  that 
sound  is  sometimes  generated  in  layers  of  false  membrane,  thoog*^ 
so  perfectly  agglutinated  together  that  attrition  or  separation  of  the 
opposed  surfaces  is  physically  impossible." 

In  the  only  positive  instance  of  the  kind  observed  by  ^' 
Walshe,  the  sound  was  feintly  creaking.     "  The  bending  ^^ 

♦  Diet,  of  Med.  t  The  Lancet,  1845-46. 
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cmmplixig  of  tough  false  membrane  may  conceivably,  lie  thinks^ 
gmerale  such  sound." 

CIRCUMSTANCBS   WHICH  MODIFT  THE  AUSCULTATOBT  SIGNS  OF  PERIGAE- 

DITIS. 

The  abnormal  sounds  now  described  are  almost  limited  to 
bflammation  of  the  pericardium,  and  are  pathognomonic  of  the 
fbrms  of  the  disease  in  which  either  lymph  alone  is  effused,  or  in 
wliich  the  exudation  consists  partly  of  lymph  and  partly  of  liquid* 
When  such  an  amount  of  liquid  exudation  occurs  as  to  keep  the 
opposed  sur&ces  of  the  pericardial  sac  altogether  apart,  friction 
cbriously  cannot  take  place,  and  these  sounds  necessarily  cease* 
It  has  not,  however,  been  determined  what  is  the  smallest  amount 
of  liquid  exudation  which  will  prevent  an  attrition  sound  from 
toking  place.  Dr.  Taylor*  mentions  a  case  where  it  was  audible 
<Mi  the  day  of  the  patient's  death,  and  on  examination  the  peri- 
fiudial  sac  contained  eight  ounces  of  liquid.  I  have  heard  it 
within  three  days  of  the  patient's  death,  when  eight  ounces  of 
%id  was  foimd  in  the  sac ;  in  another  case,  however,  it  was  not 
ttdiUe  the  day  preceding  the  patient's  death,  when  the  same 
ttDoont  of  liquid  was  contained  in  the  pericardium,  although  the 
ptnoordial  region  was  carefully  examined,  and  the  heart's  action 
I'll  not  by  any  means  feeble*  Dr.  Walshe  thinks  that  a  less 
toioant  will  cause  its  disappearance;  but  in  another  place,  he 
Bttitions  a  case  where  sixty  ounces  of  liquid  were  found,  yet 
tveoty-nine  hours  before  death  an  attrition  sound  had  been  dis- 
^ctly  audible*  Other  circumstances,  however,  independent  of 
die  exact  amoimt  of  liquid  exudation,  must  be  taken  into  account, 
pirticularly  the  strength  or  feebleness  of  the  action  of  the  heart  at 
^  time,  and  the  degree  or  amount  of  compression  which  the 
P^etes  of  the  heart  suffer  from  the  effusion. 

When  the  pericardial  sac  contains  such  an  amount  of  liquid  exu- 
^^^tioii  as  to  cause  the  disappearance  of  an  attrition  sound  in  the 
''^umbent  posture,  it  may  sometimes  be  brought  out  by  placing 
^  patient  in  the  sitting  posture,  when  the  liquid  will  gravitate 
^  the  lowest  part  of  the  sac,  and  the  heart  being  floated  upwards 
V  it,  the  attrition  sound  may  be  heard  about  the  base  of  the 
^^'igan.    Dr.  Sibsonf  has  shown  that  when  these  sounds  become 

♦  The  Lancet,  1845.46.  t  '^n<*-  •'o"'"-  ^^  ^®^-  ^°^*  ** 
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inaudible,  owing  to  the  presence  of  liquid  exudation,  they 
sometirnes  be  reproduced  by  making  pressure  upon  the  o 
parieteSy  and  so  displacing  the  layer  of  liquid  which  intervi 
The  extent  of  surface  over  which  they  are  audible,  the  intenn 
the  sounds,  and  the  variety  of  shades  they  present,  depend  no 
upon  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  lymph  efiiised,  and  the  es 
of  surface  covered  by  it,  than  upon  the  strength  or  feeblenei 
the  action  of  the  heart ;  if  its  acdon  is  very  feeble,  no  abnoi 
sound  may  be  audible.  The  presence  of  lymph  upon  only 
surface  of  the  pericardial  sac  is  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  a  fiic 
sound  ;  I  have  heard  it  when  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericard 
only  was  the  seat  of  the  deposit,  and  when  the  latter  did  not  ex( 
the  size  of  a  shilling. 

As  a  general  rule,  these  sounds,  when  fully  developed, 
double,  and  accompany  both  the  systolic  and  diastolic  movemi 
of  the  ventricles ;  they  are  also  usually  louder  during  the  fon 
Sometimes,  however,  the  friction  sound  is  limited  to  the  peria 
the  ventricular  systole,  less  frequently  to  that  of  the  diastole,  th(y 
Dr.  Taylor*  says,  when  single  it  usually  accompanies  the  diast 
Dr.  H.  Kennedyt  has  called  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  peii 
dial  friction  sound,  on  its  very  first  appearance,  intermits  or  c 
not  accompany  every  ventricular  systole  ;  he  has  observed  thifli 
to  occur  on  the  decline  of  pericarditis.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  likev 
shown  that  a  friction  sound  is  often  single  at  first,  **  before,  in  f 
the  double  one  is  formed  ;  and  again,  when  the  doxihle  Jrotten 
is  on  the  decline,  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to  hear  at  irr^ 
intervals  a  single  sound." 

The  friction  sounds  of  pericarditis  usually  give  the  imprea 
of  being  more  superficial  and  nearer  the  ear  than  valvular  murm 
This  will  be  very  marked  if  friction  occurs  outside  the  pericar 
sac,  owing  to  a  deposit  of  lymph  exterior  to  the  pericardi 
The  sounds  will  appear  more  remote  and  distant  when  the  dep 
of  lymph  is  limited  to  the  back  of  the  heart.  I  have  occasion 
heard  them  with  the  ear  at  a  little  distance  from  the  stethosco 
they  seldom,  however,  entirely  mask  the  ordinary  sounds  of 
heart.  In  most  instances  they  are  audible  only  in  the  pnecoi' 
region  and  its  immediate  vicinity ;  they  may  have  the  same  int 
sity  over  every  part  of  this  region,  though  they  are  usually  lott< 

•  Med.  Chir.  Trant.  vol.  xxviii.  f  Dub.  Med.  Prett,  Jan.,  1853 
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at  ibe  middle  of  the  sternum,  or  to  the  sternal  side  of  the  nipple ; 
in  some  few  instances  they  were  audible  posteriorly  as  well  as  an- 
tetiorly.  Dr.  Graves*  has  shown  that  these  sounds  will  be  loud 
lod  widely  diffused  *^  when  pericarditis  supervenes  upon  an  en« 
]ugei  and  hypertix>phied  heart ;  the  rubbing  surfaces  being  then 
more  extensive,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  body  of  the  organ 
coming  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest."  On  the  other 
lumd,  when  the  heart's  action  is  extremely  feeble,  no  friction  sound, 
or  scarcely  an  appreciable  one,  may  be  audible,  although  the 
opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  are  coated  with  abundance  of 
lymph. 

Attrition  sounds  are  scarcely  ever  so  prolonged  as  valvular 
mumiurs,  and  they  seldom  quite  obscure  the  normal  sounds  of 
the  heart ;  Dr.  Graves,  however,  mentions  a  case  where  the  only 
KHmds  audible  were  a  bruit  de  scie  and  a  musical  sound ;  on  the 
aezt  day  the  musical  murmur  was  replaced  by  a  loud  leather 
enak.  On  examination,  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were 
coated  with  recent  lymph ;  at  the  appex  the  opposed  membranes 
were  firmly  united ;  the  heart  itself  was  hypertrophied,  and  both 
utricles  dilated.  In  some  instances  attrition  sounds  are  audible 
only  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture,  and  disappear  when  the  patient 
V  lecumbent ;  in  others,  they  are  only  heard  in  the  recumbent 
pQStoie ;  these,  however,  are  exceptional  cases,  and  it  is  probable 
tbt  the  cause  lies  in  the  deposit  of  lymph  being  partial  and 
Hmited  to  either  the  anterior  or  posterior  surface  of  the  sac,  or  in 
die  presence  of  a  certain  amount  of  liquid  exudation  in  addition. 
In  a  case  which  was  in  hospital  some  time  since,  the  friction  sound, 
which  was  best  marked  over  the  upper  portion  of  the  sternum, 
^unimshed  very  considerably  when  the  patient  lay  down,  and  re- 
M^peared  in  the  sitting  posture.  In  this  case,  on  the  patient's 
^douflsion,  a  considerable  amount  of  liquid  exudation  existed,  and 
*8Uwas  absorbed,  the  friction  sound  became  developed. 

Dr.  Sibson  has  shown  that  in  the  earliest  stage  of  pericarditis, 
^ore  in  fact  a  friction  sound  is  to  be  heard,  it  may  sometimes  be 
^▼eloped  by  making  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  upon  the 
P'^^rdial  region,  so  as  to  bring  the  two  surfaces  closer  together. 
'This  effect  of  pressure  is  rarely  excitable  (he  observes)  in  men 
^ter  the  age  of  45,  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs  being  then  firm  and 

*  Clinical  Medicine. 
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unyielding."  Dr.  H.  Kennedy,  without  being  aware  of  Dr.  Sibsoo 
researches,  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions.  The  only  objectic 
to  this  proceeding  is  that,  in  not  a  few  cases  of  pericarditis,  pai 
is  caused  by  even  the  moderate  amount  of  pressure  of  the  8teth< 
scope  in  auscultation  of  this  region. 

Attrition  sounds  vary  in  intensity  at  the  same  part  of  the  che 
at  short  intervals ;  they  are  also  usually  of  short  duration;  the 
diminish  or  disappear  under  treatment,  and  subside  altogedifl 
when  adhesion  of  the  opposed  layers  of  the  pericardium  ensuei 
They  will  likewise  disappear  when  such  an  amount  of  liqui 
exudation  occurs  as  completely  to  separate  the  two  sur&ces  of  fib 
membrane ;  and  as  this  is  absorbed,  they  again  become  audibk 
and  continue  to  be  so  until  adhesion  ensues.  Again  it  may  happei 
(as  Dr.  Mayne  suggests),  **That  the  lymph  which  previooslj 
coated  the  membrane  breaks  down  and  becomes  difiused  throvgi 
the  fluid,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  surface  by  which  it  WM 
secreted,  so  that  even  though  the  heart  and  pericardium  remaii 
in  apposition,  no  frottement  could  result.*' 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  invasion  of  perkMO^ 
ditis  and  the  development  of  a  friction  sound,  varies  somewlttt 
according  to  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  and  the  acuteiM 
of  the  attack.  In  veiy  acute  cases,  lymph  sufficient  to  cause  tfi 
attrition  sound  has  been  efiused  within  twenty-four  hours ;  in  A6 
majority  of  cases,  between  twenty-four  and  forty-eight  boon 
elapse  before  it  becomes  evident.  In  two  of  the  cases  recorded 
by  Dr.  Mayne,  an  interval  of  tliree  days  ebpsed  before  a  frictioB 
sound  was  heard. 

The  duration  of  the  friction  sounds  necessarily  varies,  being 
influenced,  on  the  one  hand  by  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  which 
the  lymph  undergoes,  and  on  the  other  by  the  amount  and  nature 
of  the  liquid  exudation.  According  to  Zehetmayer,  quoted  by 
Dr.  H.  Davies,*  "  the  exudation  may  exhibit  symptoms  of  ^ 
organizing  process  within  forty-eight  hours  from  the  time  of  iti 
deposition,  and  present  distinct  traces  of  the  presence  of  areola 
tissue  within  a  period  of  fourteen  days."  I  have  found  the  oppose^ 
layers  of  the  pericardium  perfectly  adherent  throughout  when  tt* 
illness  was  of  only  twelve  days  duration,  and  no  friction  muim^ 
had  been  audible  from  the  eighth  day.     When  pericarditis  occu^ 

*  Lect.  on  the  Lungs  ind  Heaii,  1851. 
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in  infancy,  a  shorter  period  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  adhesion  to 

take  place;  in  a  case  of  idiopathic  pericarditis  in  an  infant  seven 

moDths  old,  recorded  by  Dr.  Churchill,*  in  which  death  occurred 

00  the  third  day,  the  opposed  layers  of  the  pericardium  were  found 

to  be  adherent.    Hence,  we  can  understand  that  considerable 

difficulty  in  the  diagnosis  might  arise  if  the  patient  was  not  seen 

OBtil  the  inflammation  had  persisted  for  a  certain  number  of  days, 

md  adhesion  had  already  taken  place;  auscultation,  then,  could 

olmously  afford  us  no  aid,  and  the  disease  might  escape  detection. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  circumstance  contributed  mate* 

liiUy  to  keep  up  the  obscurity  in  which  the  auscultatory  signs  of 

perioarditb  were  so  long  involved. 

A  person  who  has  once  been  the  subject  of  pericarditis,  may 
iB&r  8  subsequent  attack ;  this  is  less  liable  to  occur  if  the  first 
had  been  followed  by  imiversal  adhesion  of  the  pericardium.  If^ 
Wever,  the  adhesions  were  partial,  the  interspaces  might  become 
die  seat  of  plastic  deposit  It  is  obvious  that,  under  such  circum- 
teces,  auscultation  could  not  be  of  the  same  assistance  to  the 
diignosb ;  because  if  the  adhesions  were  universal,  no  attrition 
soond  could  occur ;  while  if  they  were  partial,  any  sound  developed 
ttoit  be  either  very  feeble,  or  have  little  of  the  attrition  character. 

Dr.  Addisont  is  of  opinion  that  **  auscultation  will  not  always 
doable  us  to  distinguish  a  friction  sound  produced  withirij  from  a 
Miction  sound  produced  without  the  pericardial  sac;"  in  other 
^nxds,  **  friction  between  the  serous  surfaces  of  the  pericardial 
itt,  from  friction  between  the  loose  pericardium  and  lung,  or 
paiietes  of  the  chest."  This,  however,  must  be  a  rare  source  of 
^or;  and  even  should  the  difficulty  arise,  it  can  make  no  dif- 
^Brence  in  the  treatment. 

SOUinOS  OF  THE  HEART  IN  PERICARDITIS. 

The  intrinsic  sounds  of  the  heart  are  not,  as  a  general  rule, 

^red  in  that  form  of  pericarditis  in  which  the  inflammatory 

exudation  consists  solely  of  lymph.     On  the  other  hand,  when 

^  pericardial  sac  contains  much  liquid,  these  sounds  become 

^^^6  feeble,  distant  and  deficient  in  tone,  in  proportion  to  the 

f'^^ount  of  effusion ;  and  when  it  is  very  copious,  they  are  quite 

^'^^udible.     Dr.  Taylor  gives  a  case  where  the  sounds  of  the  heart 

*  Treat,  on  the  Diseases  of  Children.         f  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv. 
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had  the  foregoing  characters,  and  yet  scarcety  any  liquid  effuaon 
existed.     He  is  of  opinion  that  alteration  of  the  first  sound  may  b^ 
the  result  of  some  modification  in  the  contraction  of  the  muacula:^ 
fibres  of  the  left  ventricle  consequent  on  the  adjacent  inflammatioi^^ 

BRUIT  DB  80UFFLET. 

In  acute  pericarditis,  particularly  of  the  rheumatic  form,  a  bruit 
de  soufilet,  which  replaces  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  more  nuelj 
the  second  sound,  seldom  both  sounds,  is  by  no  means  uncomraoo. 
This  is  almost  always  the  result,  either  of  old  valyular  disease,  or 
of  recent  endocarditis  complicating  the  pericarditis.     A  bruit  de 
soufflet,  however,  is  occasionally  heard  independent  of  any  morbid 
condition  of  the  valves ;  it  accompanies  the  ventricular  systole^ 
and  is  usually  best  marked  in  the  large  vessels  which  come  off  {tool 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  particularly  the  carotids.     It  is  observed  in 
ansBmic  individuals  who  become  the  subject  of  pericarditis ;  or  it 
tnay  happen  that  pericarditis  is  set  up  in  a  case  of  relapse  of  acate 
rheumatism,  where  the  treatment  of  the  primary  attack  had  beea 
antiphlogistic*  by  which  the  patient  had  been  reduced  to  m 
ansemic  state,  when  the  same  murmur  would  be  audible,  leading 
sometimes  to  a  suspicion  that  endocarditis  complicated  the  peri- 
oarditis. 

Independent  of  anaemia,  however,  there  is  one  particular  con* 
dition  of  the  parts,  in  which  a  systolic  bruit  de  soufflet  may  be 
directly  the  result  of  pericarditis.     For  instance,  when  the  exuda- 
tion consists  principally  of  liquid,  and  this  is  in  such  amount  as  to 
distend  considerably  the  pericardial  sac,  the  aorta  ot  pulraonaiy 
artery  may  be  compressed  near  their  origin,  their  oalibre  slightly 
diminished,  and  a  bruit  developed,  precisely  in  the  same  way 
where  direct  pressure  is  made  upon  a  large  artery.     "  The  efiusioi 
(Zehetmayer*  observes)  contracts  the  impaired  elastic  tube  of  th< 
aorta,  and  establishes  an  impediment  to  the  current  of  the  blood 
the  commencement  of  that  vessel,  where  its  walls  are  thinned,  fc 
the  reception  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  circular  and  ela«ti="^ 
fibres  are  deficient."     The  murmur  here  is  usually  weak,  and  hi 
been  observed  only  when  a  large  amount  of  liquid,  as  from  one 
one  and  a  half  pounds,  was  effused. 

*  Davies'  Lect.  on  Lungs  and  Heart 
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CHiJIUCTERS     BT     WHICH    PBRICABDIAL     FBICTION     SOUNDS     ABB     DIS- 
TINGUISHED FEOH  VALVULAB  MUBHUBS. 

The  attrition  sounds  of  pericarditis  have  been,  and  are  still,  by 
inexperienced  auscultators,  sometimes  mistaken  for,  or  confounded 
with,  valvular  murmurs.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  however, 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  two  classes  of  sound  are  well 
marked  and  quite  characteristic.  We  are  therefore  somewhat 
torprised  at  M.  Skoda's  assertion,  that  he  *^  knows  no  sign  by  which 
the  Motion  sounds  of  the  pericardium  can  be  distinguit>hed  from 
Ae  internal  murmurs  of  the  heart,  excepting  this,  that  the  internal 
imurmurs  correspond  pretty  exactly  to  the  rhythm  and  to  the  natural 
floonds  of  tlie  heart ;  whilst  the  pericardial  friction  sounds  seem  to 
follow  upon  the  movements  of  the  heart.  This  distinctive  sign  is 
o&Ij  available  when  the  murmur  is  somewhat  prolonged  ;  if  it  be 
of  short  duration,  we  cannot  determine  whether  it  is  endocardial 
or  pericardial."* 

Some  difficulty  might  certainly  be  experienced  in  making  the 
diagnosis,  if  the  heart's  action  was  exceedingly  feeble ;  if  the  peri- 
caiditis  was  complicated  with  pleuritis,  or  bronchitis  with  loud 
Ixi^onchial  r&les ;  if  the  subject  was  an  infant,  or  dyspnoea  was  so 
extreme  that  a  proper  examination  could  not  be  made.  These, 
however,  are  exceptional  cases ;  when  attrition  sounds  are  present, 
they  may  always,  in  my  mind,  be  distinguished  firom  valvular 
murmurs  by  attention  to  the  following  rules : — 

1.  Attrition  sounds,  as  a  general  rule,  give  a  sensation  of 
friction  or  rubbing,  and  are  usually  rough,  grating,  or  creaking, 
^er  blowing.  Valvular  murmurs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually 
'blowing. 

2.  Attrition  sounds  are  usually  double,  and  the  second  sound 
^  loudest  at  the  same  part  of  the  chest  as  the  first.  Valvular 
Murmurs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  usually  single ;  and  when  double, 
^Q  point  at  which  each  is  best  marked  is  difierent. 

3.  Attrition  sounds  are  generally  loudest  over  the  middle  of 
^^  sternum,  or  immediately  above  the  nipple.  Valvular  murmurs, 
^^  the  other  hand,  are  often  loudest  about  or  below  the  apex  of 
*^  heart. 

4.  Attrition  sounds  are  not  audible  in  the  course  of  the  large 
^^Qsels  which  come  off  from  the  aorta,  nor  are  they  heard  in  general 

*  Translation  by  W.  0.  Markham,  M.  D. 
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much  beyond  the  pnecordial  region,  in  both  which  ntuf 
vular  murmurs  are  firequently  audible. 

5.  Attrition  sounds  give  the  impression  of  being  moi 
cial  and  near  than  valvular  murmurs,  and  are  often  ace 
by  a  fremitus,  perceptible  to  the  hand  laid  on  the  { 
region. 

6.  Attrition  sounds  are  sometimes  audible  only  in  th 
dtdng  posture,  or  are  developed  or  increased  inintensity 
patient  leans  forward,  or  when  pressure  is  made  with  tl 
scope.  Valvular  murmurs,  on  the  other  hand,  usuall 
the  same  characters  in  every  position  of  the  patient,  an< 
unless  in  a  few  exceptional  cases  hereafter  to  be  notio 
enced  by  pressure  upon  the  prascordial  regicm. 

7.  Attrition  sounds  are  usually  of  short  duration, 
intensity  at  the  same  part  of  the  chest  at  short  intervals, 
under  treatment,  or  subside  altogether  within  a  limitc 
Valvular  murmurs*  on  the  other  hand,  present  the  same  < 
at  the  same  part  of  the  chest  for  a  lengthened  period,  d< 
appear  readily  under  treatment,  and  seldom  subside  alto 

8.  Attrition  sounds  may  obscure,  but  they  do  not 
with  the  intrinsic  sounds  of  the  heart.  Valvular  miirmv 
other  hand,  either  replace  the  normal  sounds,  or  prei 
from  being  heard. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

>F  PERICARDITIS.— CONNEXION  OP  WITH  ACUTE  RHEUMATISM.* 
ENCT  OF  PERICARDITIS.  — COMPLICATIONS  OF.  —  TERMINATIONS 
?FECTS  OF.—PERICARDIAL  ADHESION.— DIAGNOSIS  OF  PERICARDIAL 
ION.  —  TREATMENT  OF  PERICARDITIS.  —  PARACENTESIS  OF  THE 
IRDIUM. 

ATioN  of  the  pericardium  may  be  directly  the  restdt  of 
ng  wounds  or  other  injuries  of  the  pericardium ;  or  it 
>w  injuries  of  the  chest,  as  a  fall  or  blow  upon  the  left 
ericarditis  may  also  arise  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
lammation  of  internal  organs  generally,  such  as  exposure 
md  moisture  when  the  body  is  heated,  &c.  This,  the 
c  form  of  pericarditis,  is  very  generally  associated  with 
ktion  of  some  of  the  other  contents  of  the  thorax ;  or  the 
ition  may  extend  to  the  pericardium  from  neighbouring 
r  tissues,  as  the  pleura,  lungs,  &c.  It  may  be  also  the 
the  irritation  excited  by  cancerous  or  tubercular  deposit, 
ows*  has  recorded  three  cases  of  the  latter.  The  presence 
foreign  matters  in  the  pericardium  will  likewise  give  rise 
irditis ;  Dr.  Gravest  has  related  a  case  where  a  hepatic 
»ened  through  the  diaphragm  into  the  pericardium,  causing 
lammation  of  this  membrane.  A  somewhat  analogous 
been  recorded  since  by  Dr.  Bentley.^  Dr.  McDowel§ 
Illy  reported  one  where  a  tubercular  abcess  of  the  lung 
Qto  the  pericardial  sac,  giving  rise  to  pericarditis;  several 
imples  of  which  are  also  upon  record.  In  cardiac  aneurism, 
tion  excited  by  the  growth  of  the  tumour  may  give  rise 

arditis  occurs  occasionally  during  the  progress  of,  or  as  a 
f  influenza,  or  the  eruptive  fevers,  particularly  scarlatina 

I  Med.  Gaz..  March,  1817.  t  Clin.  Med.,  vol  ii. 
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and  small  pox.  Dr.  Henry  Kennedy*  met  with  it  three  times 
scarlatina,  and  Dr.  S.  Alisonf  has  also  recorded  three  cases  whi 
it  supervened  upon  this  disease.  It  is  sometimes  observed  in  cc 
nexion  with  chorea,  but  generally  only  when  the  latter  arises 
the  course  of  acute  rheumatism:  the  association  of  these  ti 
morbid  states  was  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Copland^ ;  Dr.  Brigh 
gives  five  cases  where  the  complication  existed ;  and  Dr.  Kirke 
lias  recently  condensed  most  of  the  information  we  possess,  und 
this  head. 

Pericarditis  sometimes  arises  in  the  course  of  erysipelas,  rooi 
frequently  in  cases  of  difiuse  inflammation,  phlebitis,  or  pyoemii 
it  occasionally  succeeds  severe  injuries,  or  follows  capital  open 
tions;  Dr.  Blackistonf  mentions  two  cases  where  it  supervenei 
upon  amputation  of  the  leg;  and  Mr.  Bransby  Cooper**  gin 
one  where  it  followed  the  operation  of  ligature  of  the  femoral  art^ 
from  popliteal  aneurism.  When  it  occurs  under  such  circoin 
stances,  it  is  probably  due  to  pyoemia.  It  has  followed  tfa 
simple  operation  of  lithotrity,  but  here  the  kidneys  were  probabl 
unsound.  Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  pericarditis,  we  ma 
include  states  of  debility  succeeding  to  acute  diseases,  or  fevei 
and  cachectic  conditions  of  the  system,  however  induced;  tht 
we  have  seen  that,  in  certain  localities,  a  peculiarly  fatal  form : 
met  with,  which  is  believed  to  have  its  origin  in  scurvy. 

The  most  frequent  causes  of  pericarditis,  or,  at  least,  d 
morbid  conditions  in  which  it  is  most  frequently  met,  are  scat 
rheumatism,  and  uraemia  from  diseased  kidneys.  Dr.  Taylorl 
was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  frequent  connexion  of  per 
carditis  with  Bright's  disease ;  indeed,  according  to  him.  Bright 
disease,  in  its  advanced  stage,  is  almost  as  frequent  a  cause  of  pei 
carditis  as  acute  rheumatism.  This  point  is  also  illustrated  in  tl 
Decennium  pathologicum  of  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,}^  in  which  I 
has  recorded  the  results  of  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  2I( 
individuals,  who  died  at  St.  George's  hospital  of  various  diseases- 
marks  of  recent  injlammation  were  found  in  the  pericardium 
135  subjects. 

*  Dab.  Med.  Press,  Jan.  1853.  f  Load.  Med.  Gaz.»  Feb.,  1845. 

X  Lond.  Med.  Repository,  vol.  xv.  §  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  ▼ol.,  xxu. 

Lend.  Med.  Gaz.,  1850.  f  On  diseases  of  the  Cheat. 

Lectures  on  Surgery,  p.  792.  ft  Med.  Chir.  Trana.,  foL  ixrii- 

Xt  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  yoI.  xii.,  1853. 
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The  probable  direct  causes  of  the  inflammation  were,  according 
to  him,  as  follows : — 


Rbemnatic  Fever  ...  ...  ...  18 

do  with  diseased  heart  and  kidneys  1 

Uraemia  from  diseased  kidneys  (either  alone  or  with  diseased 


heart)      ...                ... 

«•• 

•  •• 

S6 

Diseased  heart  and  Dropsy 

•  •• 

•  •• 

18 

Pyoemia           ... 

•  •• 

••• 

17  or  18 

Erysipelas 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

4 

Petechial  or  typhus  fever  ... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

3 

Abecesses  after  fever 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

Pneumonia 

•  •• 

•  •• 

10 

Peritonitis  from  accidental  causes 

«•• 

•  •• 

3 

Pleuritis  or  empyema 

•  •• 

•  •• 

5 

VomicsB  in  the  lungs 

•  •• 

•  •• 

8 

Malignant  Disease  in  actual  contact 

••• 

•  •• 

2  or  3 

do           in  the  neighbourhood 

•  •• 

1 

Neighbouring  Abscess 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

Slough  of  oesophagus 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

Aneurism  of  aorta 

•  •• 

•  •• 

2 

Fracture  of  Sternum,  &c.  ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

1 

Although  it  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  table,  tliat  uraemia 
>imore  fretjuent  cause  of  pericarditis  than  acute  rheumatism,  the 
&^  lies  altogether  the  other  way,  acute  rheumatism  being  by  many 
^isgiieeB  the  most  common  cause.  We  know  that  the  great  majority 
^Cttes  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  recover  from  the  attack,  while  the 
*^jority  die  when  acute  pericarditis  supervenes  on  Bright's  disease; 
^^ttoe  statistical  tables  of  the  deaths  from  pericarditis  by  no  means 
"^^  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  connexion  with  acute  rheu- 
•8  compared  with  uraemia. 


OONHBXION  OF  PEBICASDITIS  WITH  BUEUMATIC  FEVER. 

Tha  cloee  relation  which  exists  between  rheumatic  fever  and 

^flmmmation  of  the  pericardium  is  comparatively  a  modern  dis- 

^'^▼tty;  and  for  establishing  it  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  British 

P*^yHeiaii8.      Sir  D.  Dundas,*  writing  in  the  year  1809,  says: 

^^here  ia  a  disease  of  the  heart  which  I  apprehend  is  not  very 

icoomion,  and  yet  I  do  not  believe  any  account  of  it  is  to  be 

many  medical  author."    ....    ^' In  all  the  cases  which 

«MEfe  seen,  this  disease  succeeded  one  or  more  attacks  of  rheumatic 

^  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc.,  vol.  i.,  1809. 
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fever.   •    •    .    .    All  those  I  haye  seen  afflicted  with  this  disetse 
were  young  persons,  only  two  being  above  twenty-two  yean  ol 
age.     Seven  out  of  the  nine  died ;  of  these,  six  were  examined. 
In  all,  the  heart  was  uniformly  found  to  be  enlarged;  in  one  case^ 
fluid  was  found  in  the  pericardium ;  in  all  the  others,  the  pericai^ 
dium  adhered  to  the  heart."    The  third  volume  of  the  **  Transao- 
^ons  of  a  Society  for  the  improvement  of  Medical  and  Chirurgicsl 
Knowledge,"  published  in  the  year  1812,  contains  a  paper  by  Dr. 
Wells,  on  *'  Rheumatism  of  the  Heart,"  in  which  he  f^ves  the 
details  of  sixteen  cases  where  pericarditis  arose  during  the  coune 
of  rheumatic  fever.     In  this  communication,  he  observes  that  Dr. 
Fitcaim,  Physician  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  about  the  year 
1788,  made  the  remark,  that  persons  subject  to  rheumatism  were 
attacked  more  frequently  than  others  with  symptoms  of  orginie 
disease  of  the  heart.     ^*  Subsequent  experience  having  confimted 
the  truth  of  this  observation,  he  concluded  that  these  two  diseases 
often  depend  upon  a  common  cause ;  and  in  such  instances  there- 
fore he  called  the  latter  disease  ^^  Rheumatism  of  the  Heart."   Dr. 
Latham*  writing  in  the  year  1829,  observes:  ''The  disease  with 
which  pericarditis  is  most  frequently  found  in  association  is  acuta 
rheumatism ;  so  frequently  in  children  and  young  people*  that  io 
them   our  suspicions  are  always  alive  to  its  occurrence."     Dr« 
Elliotsont  writing  also  in  the  same  year,  observes :  ''  From  thf 
frequency  of  its  [pericarditis]  occurrence  during  acute  rheumattsn 
I  make  it  as  invariable  a  rule  to  examine  the  cardiac  region  by  tl 
touch  and  hearing  in  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  as  the  usu 
seats  of  hernia  are  examined  by  us  all  in  cases  of  colic  and  intettii 
inflammation." 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  the  French  publications  on  the  sub 
during  the  period  in  question,  we  find  no  allusion  in  them  to 
close  connexion  between  rheumatic  fever  and  pericarditis. 
Laennec  makes  no  mention  of  it,  and  M.  Louis  in  his  memo 
pericarditis,  published  1826,  is  equally  silent  on  the  subject, 
deed  M.  6ouiIlaud§  tells  us  himself  (in  concluding  the  detai 
case  of  acute  rheumatism,  where  a  post-mortem  examinati 
vealed  the  presence  of  pericarditis),  that  in  January,  1833, 
ignorant  of  the  intimate  relation  between  pericarditis  an( 

*  Med.  Gaz.,  Jan.,  1829.  t  Lumleian  Lectures,  182 

$Trait^  des  Mai.  du  Coeur  t.  i.,  p.  415. 
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rheumatism.    ^'  This  case  (he  says)  sufficiently  proves  that  in  Janu- 
ary, 1833,  we  ourselves  were  ignorant  of  the  law  of  coincidence  of 
inflammation  of  the  heart  with  violent  acute  articular  rheumatism." 
**  In  fact,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  the  heart  had 
never  been  examined,  and  up  to  the  period  of  the  post-mortem  ex- 
amination we  had  (he  says)  no  suspicion  of  the  pericarditis,  which 
coincided  with  the  articular  rheumatism."     Nevertheless  we  find 
ihe  majority  of  the  modern  French  writers  claiming  for  M.  Bouil- 
kad  the  credit  of  having  originally  traced  the  connexion  between 
the  two  diseases ;  and  in  the  face  of  the  most  positive  evidence  to 
Ae  contrary,  asserting  that  it  had  been  overlooked  by  physicians 
previous  to  his  writing  upon  the  subject.     Indeed,  M.  Grendrin* 
goes  further,  and  not  only  claims  for  M.  Bouilland  all  the  credit 
of  the  discovery,  but  he  accuses  Dr.  Hope  of  intentionally  over- 
looking M.  Bouillaud's  claims. 

Theory  of  Metastasis. — When  pericarditis  arises  during  the 

ooQise  of  rheumatic  fever,  it  is  not,  as  was  at  one  time  supposed, 

^  result  of  metastasis  from  the  joints  to  the  pericardium,  but  it  is 

to  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  one  tissue 

^  another  of  an  analogous  nature ;  in  fact,  the  inflammation  in 

^be  joints,  so  &r  from  diminishing  on  the  supervention  of  pericar- 

^tis  (which  would  be  the  case  if  metastasis  occurred),  either 

'domains  stationary,  or  may  increase  in  intensity ;  while  in  some 

^iMtances,  the  order  is  reversed,  the  disease  commences  as  pericar- 

^tifl^  and  is  followed  by  articular  rheumatism ;  examples  of  which 

have  been  recorded  by  Drs.  Graves,   Hope,   Stokes,  Watson, 

Baylor,  and  the  author. 

Cases  of  this  kind,  showing  as  they  do  the  intimate  connexion 
^>ctween  rheumatic  fever  and  pericarditis,  go  &r  to  prove  that  the 
pitthological  cause  of  each  is  the  same;  and  the  researches  of 
'viodem  pathologists  render  it  highly  probable  that  this  lies  in  the 
^ood,  and  that  it  depends  upon  the  presence  of  a  morbid  matter 
^  this  fluid  (supposed  to  be  either  lactic  or  lithic  acid),  which  has 
•li  affinity  for  certain  textures,  particularly  the  fibrous  and  fibro- 
^lons.  Hence  the  parts  which  most  commonly  sufier,  as  re- 
'^^•riced  by  Dr.  Todd  t  are  the  joints  and  the  tissues  surrounding 
^^THy  the  pericardium,  and  endocardium ;  and  hence  the  greater 
^e  amount  of  this  materies  morbi  in  the  blood,  the  greater  the 

*  Lefont  snr  les  Mai.  da  Coeur,  184 1-42.         f  On  Gout  and  Rheumatism. 
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number  of  parts  which  will  probably  become  engaged,  and  the 
more  intense  will  be  the  inflammation.  It  ought,  therefore,  to 
excite  no  more  surprise  that  the  inflammation  in  acute  rheumatism 
should  extend  to  the  investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  hear^ 
than  that  it  should  shift  from  one  joint  to  another,  the  stnicturei 
being  analogous. 

Although  true  metastasis  from  the  joints  to  the  pericardium  is 
exceedingly  rare  in  acute  rheumatism,  it  does,  nevertheleasy  some- 
times occur.     The  cases  in  which  it  has  been  observed  were  aD 
examples  of  the  capsular  or  synovial  form  of  rheumatism,  when 
the    synovial    membrane  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation;  it 
has  not,  that  I  am  aware,  been  noticed  in  the  fibrous  form  of 
rheumatism.     Some  pathologists  deny  that  metastasis  ever  occim; 
Dr.  Walshe  ridicules  the  idea,  and  calls  it  an  exploded  doctrine; 
Dr.  Taylor,  however,  looked  upon  its  occasional  occurence  as  botk 
consistent  with  theory  and  supported  by  observation.     Indeed  we 
know  that  true  metastasis  occurs  in  gout — a  disease  which  has 
much  analogy  with  rheumatism ;  and  Mr.  Adams  *  has  recorded 
two  cases  where  metastasis  of  erysipelas  took  place  from  the  head 
and  face  to  the  pericardium ;   the  external  redness  suddenly  di^ 
appeared,  quickly  followed  by  dyspnoea,  agitation  of  countenance^ 
and  orthopnoea.     Neither  of  the  patients  lived  more  than  two  daji 
afterwards,  and  on  examination,  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardinm 
were  coated  with  recent  lymph,  and  the  sac  contained  a  tarUd 
fluid.     Mr.  Adams,  in  the  same  communication,  alludes  to  two 
similar  cases  which  occured  in  the  practice  of  other  surgeons. 

Every  case  of  rheumatism  is  not  equally  liable  to  be  compli- 
cated with  pericarditis;  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  intensity  of  the 
fever,  the  form  of  the  rheumatism,  and  the  tendency  the  inflam- 
mation shows  to  shift  its  seat,  have  each  their  influence. 

Influence  of  Age. — Rheumatic  fever  is  much  more  liable  to  be 
accompanied  by  endo  or  pericarditis  in  young  subjects  than  i& 
advanced  life ;  in  fact,  in  old  age  it  is  seldom  met  with,  wbeieaa 
in  early  life  its  non-occurrence  is  the  exception,  and  the  younger 
the  subject  the  more  liable  the  heart  is  to  be  involved,  l^'* 
Fuller  attributes  this  to  the  "  greater  irritability  of  the  heart  i*^ 
early  life."  Thus,  Dr.  Watson  f  says  he  has  known  only  thr^* 
pei*sons  under  puberty  to  pass  through  acute  rheumatism  with 
*  Dab.  Hotp.  Rep.,  vol.  iv.  f  Lee  on  the  Prac.  of  Med. 
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untouched  heart,  and  in  two  of  these  he  was  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  articular  disease  was  genuine  rheumatism.     Dr*  Durrant* 
says  **  he  cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  instance  of  acute  rheumatism 
.  occuring  under  puberty,  in  which  the  heart  or  its  pericardial  sac 
was  not  more  or  less  implicated."     Dr.  Cargillt  says  he  has  not 
met  with  a  single  case  of  the  kind  in  which  the  patient  ^*  shook 
off  the  heart  affection  and  recovered."     From  the  tables  given  in 
Dr.  Fuller's  treatise,^  it  appears  that  out  of  130  cases  of  recent 
heirt  affection  arising  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  no  less 
Aan  1 14  of  the  subjects  were  under  thirty  years  of  age.     **  In  the 
production  of  exocardial  inflammation  alone,  the  influence  of  age 
i  (he  adds)  even  more  apparait ;  for  twenty-three  out  of  forty- 
one  instances,  or  above  one-half,  were  met  with  in  patients  who 
id  not  exceed  the  age  of  twenty ;  and  thirty-seven  out  of  the 
fcrty-one,  were  imder  the  age  of  thirty ;  while  four  only  out  of  the 
vble  number,  exceeded  that  age."     The  average  age,  in  sixty- 
one  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  reported  by  Dr.  Ormerod,  was 
twenfty^ne ;  while  in  twenty-four  cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericar- 
itii,  the  average  age  was  forty-two. 

h^uence  of  the  Intensity  of  the  Fever, — The  intensity  of  the 

ftrer  and  the  severity  of  the  inflammation  in  the  joints  have  also 

HI  influence  upon  the  frequency  of  cardiac  complication.     When 

tie  inflammatory  fever  is  high,  and  the  local  symptoms  are  severe, 

feticarditb  is  more  liable  to  supervene  than  under  opposite  circum- 

taces.     M.  Bouillaud,  Dn  Macleod,  and  Dr.  Budd,  all  advocate 

titti  view ;  it  applies  however  rather  to  cases  where,  in  addition 

to  the  fever  being  high,  and  the  local  symptoms  severe,  the  inflam- 

'i^n  has  a  tendency  to  shift  its  seat  suddenly  firom  one  joint  to 

*iH)tlier.    A  first  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  seems  to  be  more  fre- 

[    l^iendy  accompanied  by  pericarditis  than  a  subsequent  one ;  this 

^  been  accounted  for  by  the  first  attack  being  often  the  most 

'^'Vere.    Dr.  Taylor  says  that  in  fifteen  cases  of  rheumatism,  peri- 

^^siditis  supervened  in  the  course  of  the  first  attack  in  eleven; 

<iiitbg  a  second  attack  in  three ;  and  during  a  third  in  one.     Dr. 

Btidd§  states  that  out  of  twenty-six  subjects  in  whom  acute  rheu- 

^''^^tigm  occured  for  the  first  time,  the  heart  was  engaged  in  sixteen ; 

^hile  out  of  seventeen  subjects,  who  had  had  one  or  more  previous 

*  PfOT.  Med.  Jonr.  %  On  Rhenmatisnu 

t  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  §  Lib.  of  Med.,  toI.  ▼. 
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attacks  of  rheumatism,  the  heart  was  engaged  in  five  only*  H 
majority  of  his  cases  were,  however,  examples  of  endocarditis. 

Influence  of  the  Form  of  the  Rheumatism. — Every  fonnc 
rheumatism  is  not  equally  liable  to  be  complicated  with  inflamma 
tion  of  the  pericardium ;  it  never  accompanies  muscular  rheomi 
tism,  neither  is  it  met  with  in  that  form  which  is  chronic  from  di 
commencement.  The  capsular  or  synovial  form  of  rhenmatiai 
which  is  generally  sub-acute,  is  also  in  a  great  measure  exempt 
It  seems  to  be  limited  almost  to  the  fibrous  form  of  acute  rheomi 
tism,  or  that  in  which  the  fibrous  Ussues  of  the  joints  are  essenti 
ally  engaged. 

Stage  of  Rheumatism  at  which  Pericarditis  usually  super 
venes. — Pericarditis  may  set  in  at  any  period  during  the  progrei 
of  rheumatic  fever;  it  may  likewise  precede  the  rheumatism,  ba 
this  is  rate ;  or  both  may  set  in  simultaneously,  which  is  sUll  mon 
rare.  In  general,  pericarditis  comes  on  when  the  infiammatioain 
the  joints  is  at  its  height,  or  between  the  third  and  the  tenth  day* 
In  fourteen  cases  where  this  point  was  noticed  by  Dr.  Taylor,*  ds 
pericarditis  preceded  the  rheumatism  twice ;  in  two  it  came  cs 
during  the  first  day  of  the  disease ;  in  three  on  the  third  daj;  b 
one  on  the  fourth ;  in  three  on  the  eighth  or  ninth  day ;  in  tiro 
on  the  eleventh ;  and  in  one  on  the  17tii  day.  Of  forty-one  cases 
of  pericarditis  noted  by  Dr.  Fuller,!  nineteen  at  the  date  of  tbeir 
admission  gave  evidence  of  existing  cardiac  inflammation ;  on  tk 
average,  pericarditis  had  commenced  in  these  cases  before  As 
seventh  day.  Of  the  remaining  twenty-two,  two  occurred  cm  d» 
fifth  day  of  the  disease ;  five  on  the  sixth  day ;  four  on  the  seventh; 
five  on  the  eighth;  two  on  the  tenth;  two  on  the  twelfUidsj; 
and  the  remaining  two  on  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-fourth  day* 
I  have  made  the  remark  that,  when  acute  rheumatism  commenced 
in  the  joints  of  the  lower  extremities,  the  heart  is  most  liable  ^ 
become  engaged  at  the  period  of  its  extension  to  the  joints  of  t)v 
upper  extremities.  It  sometimes  happens,  as  I  have  sidd,  th< 
pericarditis  sets  in  first,  and  is  followed  by  rheumatic  fever;  ortb 
patient  may  pass  through  the  rheumatism  without  the  heart  beio 
engaged,  and  on  a  relapse  endo  or  pericarditis  may  occur.  lo 
case  of  acute  rheumatism  which  was  under  my  care  some  U0 
since,  the  heart  was  not  implicated  in  the  first  instance;  ^^ 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trmns.,  fol.  xxtiU.  t  On  Rhenmttiim. 
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patient,  howcTer,  suffered  two  relapses;  in  the  first  of  these  peri- 
carditis alone ;  in  the  second,  endocarditb  alone  ensued. 

FBBQUBIICT  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

Pericarditis  invariably,  as  M.  Louis  observes,  leaves  traces  of 
itBezistenoe  behind,  in  the  shape  of  adhesions  if  the  patient  recovers, 
or  of  lymph,  serum,  or  pus,  if  he  succumbs;  hence  its  frequency 
em,  in  some  measure,  be  estimated  by  the  frequency  with  which 
Aese  pathological  changes  are  found  after  death.  With  the  object 
ofsniving  at  conclusions  under  this  head,  M.  Louis*  collected  all 
ike  cases,  where  an  examination  of  the  heart  had  been  made, 
indud^  in  the  works  of  Morgagni,  Gorvisart,  Bayle,  Laennec, 
Bertin,  Andral,  Rostan,  and  one  or  two  others,  besides  all  those 
noorded  in  four  medical  journals  published  in  Paris.  They 
amounted  to  1263  in  number,  and  106,  or  about  one-twelfth, 
presented  evidence  of  the  pericardium  having  been  the  seat  of 
inflammation.  Out  of  this  number,  adhesions  existed  in  70,  the 
Kmaining  36  laboured  under  pericarditis  at  the  period  of  their 
leath.  Again,  in  443  other  cases  in  which  the  heart  was 
examined  by  M.  Louis  himself,  only  18,  or  I  in  23,  presented 
tiaces  of  pericarditis;  of  this  number,  adhesions  existed  in  11, 
tnd  7  were  suffering  under  recent  pericarditis.  The  difference  of 
per  centage  in  the  two  series  of  cases,  M.  Louis  considers  may  be 
explained  by  many  of  those  in  the  first  list  having  been  taken  from 
Works  devoted  especially  to  cardiac  pathology,  in  which  a  number 
of  examples  of  disease  of  this  organ  are  brought  together ;  hence 
Ae  proportion  of  cases  of  pericarditis  would  necessarily  be  larger 
Aan  in  a  series  taken  indiscriminately.  He  concludes  from  his 
xeaearches,  that  the  average  frequency  of  pericarditis  is  about  I 
m23. 

Mr.  Eingt  has  given  two  statistical  tables  bearing  upon  this 
pMttt,  and  containing  the  results  of  a  large  number  of  autopsies* 
^  first  includes  665  cases ;  in  29  of  these  the  pericardium  was 
^nnly  adherent,  and  in  20  recent  pericarditis  existed.  The 
*^nd  table  includes  944  cases ;  in  47  of  these  adhesions  of  long 
*teding  were  found ;  in  30  of  them  the  adhesions  were  universal ; 
^  in  17  partial.  He  concludes  that  adhesions  occur  in  l-23rd 
of  adult  subjects.    Dr.  Taylor  found  one  case  of  severe  pericarditis 

*  Mem.  Aott.  Path.  t  The  LAncet,  Not.,  1845. 
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in  about  every  eighty  of  the  physicians*  cases  in  Uniyersity  Coll^ 
Hospital.  In  fatal  cases,  pericarditis  occurred  16  times  among  355 
subjects,  and  old  adhesions  of  the  pericardium  in  1  of  every  16 
subjects. 

A  more  interesting  question,  however,  Aan  the  frequency  of 
pericarditis  in  comparison  with  other  diseases,  is  the  frequency  of 
its  occurrence  in  rheumatic  fever.     Dr.  Fuller*  gives  the  following 
instructive  table  bearing  upon  this  point : — 


■ 

No.  of  esMs 

ofaeote 

No. 

oookplleated 

with  parimrditis. 

Dr.  Fuller's  eues 

•  •• 

246 

•  •• 

39 

Dr.  Btsham's  do. 

•  •• 

66 

•  •  • 

14. 

Dr.  Badd's  do. 

•  •• 

43 

•  »• 

5 

Dr.  Ltthtm's  do. 

•  •  • 

136 

•  •• 

22 

Dr.  Macleod's  do. 

•  •♦ 

307 

•  •• 

54 

Dr.  Taylor's  do. 

•  •• 

49 

•  •• 

8 

total        ...  ...  847  ...  ...  142 

Pericarditis  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  most  frequent 
complication  of  rheumatic  fever ;  but  statistics  prove  that  endoctf^ 
ditis  is  much  more  so.  Dr.  Fuller's  work  contains  a  table  of  iD 
the  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  admitted  into  St.  George's  Hospital 
within  a  given  period,  amounting  to  246  ;  out  of  this  number,  the 
heart  was  affected  in  145  instances,  of  which  114  were  example 
of  recent  disease. 

r  12  irete  cases  of  pericarditis. 
Of  these  114  cAsess  75  were  casfs  of  endocarditis. 

[27  were  cases  of  endo-pericarditis. 

Dr.  Latham's  cases,  Dr.  Taylor's,  and  Dr.  Budd's,  show  the 
relative  frequency  of  the  two  affections  to  be  nearly  the  same. 

When  I  come  to  speak  of  endocarditis,  I  shall  have  occasiot* 
to  recur  to  this  subject ;  for  the  present^  it  will  be  sufficient  t^ 
observe  that  pericarditis  occurs  sufficiently  often  in  the  course  o^ 
rheumatic  fever  to  demand  a  careful  daily  examination  of  the  pr^* 
cordial  region  in  every  case  of  the  latter  disease ;  but  as  to  its  exd^ 
frequency,  this  probably  differs  in  different  localities,  and  at  ii^' 
ferent  seasons ;  indeed,  during  certain  seasons  in  Dublin,  the  coti^ 
plication  is  comparatively  rare,  while  in  others  it  is  sufficiently 
frequent.      Dr.   Coplandf  is  of   opinion   that  pericarditis 
*  On  Rheumatism.  f  Diet*  of  Med. 
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bnnerly  a  rarer  complication  of  acute  rheumatbm  thaa  it  is  at 

the  present  day*     He  says  that  when  he  published  a  dissertation 

upon  rheumatbm,  many  years  ago,  ^^  his  attention  was  as  alive  to 

the  circumstance  as  now,  and  with  equal  opportunities  of  meeting 

with  it  in  public  institutions,   and  it  was  much  less  frequentiy 

observed."     I  believe  myself  that  pericarditis,  in  former  times» 

was  a  less  frequent  complication  of  rheumatic  fever  than  it  is  at 

the  present  day ;  and  I  think  this  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 

mode  of  treatment  usually  adopted  by  the  older  physicians,  con- 

Bsdng  in  diaphoretics,  alkaline  and  neutral  salts,  &c.,  as  contrasted 

vith  the  treatment  adopted  by  their  successors.     We  know  now, 

that  alkaline  and  neutrsd  salts  tend  not  only,  in  general,  to  shorten 

the  duration  of  the  disease,  but  cardiac  complication  appears  to  be 

lea  frequent  when  they  are  had  recourse  to  efirly. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  infants  were  exempt  from  peri- 
carditis; but  although  it  is  seldom  seen  in  them,  cases  are  on 
ncord  where  the  disease  occurred  at  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  seventh 
ni(mtlu  Dr.  Lee&*  has  recorded  one  where  the  subject  was  only 
fi>ur  months  old ;  death  occurred  after  long-continued  convulsions, 
ttd  on  examination,  the  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  were  coated 
^  a  thick  layer  of  lymph.  In  another,  communicated  to  the 
Sugical  Society  of  Ireland  by  Dr.  Benson,!  the  infant  was  but 
\  five  months  old;  death  took  place  on  the  eighth  day,  and  on 
■  examination  both  layers  of  the  pericardium  were  coated  with 
decent  lymph,  and  some  ounces  of  serum  were  contained  in  its 
"^  Dr.  Churchill^  has  recorded  another,  which  occurred  in  the 
pntctice  of  the  late  Dr.  Hunt  of  this  city,  where  the  infant  was 
^ven  months  old ;  death  took  place  upon  the  third  day,  and  on 
^^Bxaination  the  two  layers  of  pericardium  were  adherent,  the 
'Tmph  being  quite  recent.  The  most  prominent  symptom  in  the 
^0  latter  cases  was  the  screaming  of  the  infant. 

COMPLICATIONS  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

We  have  seen  that  pericarditis  seldom  occurs  as  an  idiopathic 
^^tion,  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  it  arises  in  the  course  of 
^<^euiQatic  fever,  more  rarely  that  it  occurs  as  a  sequela,  or  in  states 
^^  Convalescence  from  acute  diseases.     In  addition,  pericarditis  is 

*  Pro.  of  Path.  Soc.  t  '^teai.  od  DU.  of  ChiidjreB. 
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very  often  complicated  with  endocarditis ;  sometimes  with  pneu- 
monia, or  pleuritis  upon  the  left  side,  or  upon  both  sides,  and 
sometimes  with  bronchitis;  more  rarely  with  peritonitis^  gastio- 
enteritis,  or  with  inflammation  of  the  tissue  of  the  hearU     Peri- 
carditis may  also  supervene  upon,  or  be  associated  with  any  disease 
of  the  heart,  or  of  the  general  system.     Not  unfrequendy  it  super- 
venes upon  enlargement  or  valvular  disease  of  the  heart ;  it  oocon 
in  the  course  of  typhus,  or  of  any  of  the  eruptive  fevers;  and 
it  is  met  with  in  connexion  with  scurvy,  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidney,  phlebitis,  erysipelas,  influenza,  or  delirium  tremens*    In 
such  cases,  however,  pericarditis  is  not  the  primary  disease ;  ani 
strictly  speaking,  they  are  rather  examples  of  pericardii  compli- 
cating other  diseases  than  complications  of  pericarditis. 

The  prognosis  of  pericarditis  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon 
whether  it  is  complicated  or  uncomplicated ;  and  if  complicaled, 
upon  the  nature  of  the  complication*  Thus,  when  it  arises  in  the 
course  of  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  inflammatory  exudation  consflts 
(as  it  almost  always  does  if  the  patient's  constitution  is  good)  of 
plastic  lymph,  and  no  other  complication  exists,  it  is  never  &tal  in 
the  acute  stage,  although  the  disease  had  been  aUowed  to  punae 
its  course  unrestrained,  and  the  patient  had  undergone  no  tresV- 
ment.  Even  when  associated  with  endocarditis,  it  seldom  proves 
fatal  in  this  stage.  The  result,  however,  is  not  the  same  if  iB^  | 
flammation  of  other  organs  or  tissues  is  combined  with  the  peii' 
carditis ;  indeed  many  of  those  which  have  been  recorded  wheT^ 
the  symptoms  were  very  urgent  and  distressing,  and  the  fatal  tcT* 
mination  rapid,  were  examples  of  inflammation  of  the  pericardial^ 
complicated  with  endocarditis  and  pleuritis,  or  pleuro-pneumoio:^ 

The  idiopathic  form  of  pericarditis  is  more  frequently  compU' 
cated  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  than  the  rheumatic  form ;  ib^ 
inflammation  appears  to  engage  almost  simultaneously  the  pleur^^ 
or  the  lung,  and  the  pericardium*  In  the  majority  of  cases  of  tl^^ 
rheumatic  form  of  the  disease,  on  the  other  hand,  endocardids  ^ 
the  only  complication,  we  less  frequently  meet  with  either  pleori 
or  pneumonia,  and  the  prognosis  as  to  the  immediate  result  is  m 
favourable,  though  the  complication  with  endocarditis  often 
the  foundation  for  valvular  disease,  which  tends  eventually  to  short^^ 
life.  When  pleuritis  is  associated  with  pericarditis,  that  part  of  fc^^^ 
left  pleura  lining  the  diaphragm  is  occasionally  alone  engaged ;      "^^ 
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general,  it  16  limited  to  the  left  side,  and  usually  to  the  portion  of 
this  membrane  immediately  in  contact  with  the  pericardium ;  in- 
deed some  writers  have  attributed  the  pain  of  pericarditis  to  a 
pleazitic  complication.     When  pleuritis  is  more  extensive,  and 
when  fluid  is  simultaneously  effused  into  the  pericardium  and 
{deora,  the  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable.    Peritonitis  is  a  very 
nie  complication  of  pericarditis,  and  is  scarcely  mentioned  by 
viiters,  though  it  does  occasionally  occur.    In  a  case  of  idiopathic 
poncarditis,  under  my  care  in  hospital  some  time  since,  inflam- 
mation of  the  pericardium  was  combined  with  endocarditis,  pleu- 
ritis, double  pneumonia,  bronchitis,  and  partial  peritonitis :  such 
a  complication  was  of  necessity  quickly  fatal* 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham*  for  some  useful  statistics 
bearing  upon  the  complications  of  pericarditis.  Of  90  cases  of  acute 
Awimatism  in  which  pericarditis  or  endocarditis  existed,  some 
portion  of  the  lungs,  either  the  pleura,  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or 
tke  bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  inflamed,  also,  in  19.  Pneu- 
monia was  the  most  frequent  complication,  bronchitis  next,  and 
pleuritis  was  the  least  frequent.  Again,  in  24  cases  of  non-rheu- 
iBitio  pericarditis,  given  by  Dr.  Taylor,t  pneumonia  occurred  in 
12;  while  in  16  cases  of  the  rheumatic  form,  pneumonia  occurred 
in  4  only.  In  16  cases  of  non-rheumatic  pericarditis,  given  by 
lum,  pleuritis  occurred  in  10;  and  in  24  cases  of  the  rheumatic 
Ann  it  occurred  in  7  only. 

DURATION  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

The  duration  of  pericarditis  is  influenced  by  a  variety  of  cir- 

CQoistances*    The  disease  may  be  acute — sometimes  it  is  extremely 

^l  at  others,  it  is  sub-acute,  or  the  acute  passes  into  the  chronic 

toD.    Again,  it  may  be  complicated  with  inflammation  of  another 

pttt,  or  with  diseased  conditions  of  the  general  system.     Finally, 

^  age  of  the  patient,  the  state  of  his  general  health,  and  the 

'^^tore  of  the  treatment  to  which  he  is  submitted,  will  exercise 

^Qie  influence  upon  the  duration  of  the  disease.     In  non-rheu- 

'''^tic  pericarditis,  when  copious  liquid  exudation  occurs,  or  when 

^  ioiSammation  is  complicated  with  pneumonia  or  pleuritis,  or 

^^  its  duration  may  be  very  short,  and  it  may  terminate  fatally 

^tliin  a  few  days.     M.  Andral  has  recorded  a  case  which  termi- 

*CliiL  Lect.  on  the  Heart.  f  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  toI.  xxfiii. 
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nated  fatally  in  twenty-seven  hours ;  such  cases  are,  however,  xaie; 
in  the  great  majority,  the  average  duration  is  from  seven  to  foox^ 
teen  days. 

When  pericarditis  sets  in  during  the  course  of  rheomadc  femtt 
and  no  other  compUcation  exists,  its  duration  is  usually  from  ei^ 
to  twelve  days.  On  the  other  hand,  when  it  occurs  in  a  sabfeet 
of  broken-down  constitution,  or  in  a  state  of  debility  from  previooi 
illness  or  other  cause,  if  it  does  not  terminate  &tally  in  the  acute 
stage,  it  is  liable  to  become  chronic  and  its  duration  to  be  pro* 
tracted. 

TESaONATIONS  OF  PEBICABDITI8. 

Acute  pericarditis  may  terminate : — 

1.  In  resolution. 

2.  In  the  deposition  of  lymph  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the 
pericardium,  constituting  one  form  of  the  white  patches  or  milk 
spots  on  the  pericardium.  | 

3.  In  partial  or  complete  adhesion  between  the  opposed  layeit 
of  the  pericardium. 

The  termination  in  resolution  is  the  least  frequent,  and  is  ob* 
served  only  when  the  inflammation  had  been  checked  before  exsk* 
dation  of  lymph  occurred,  or  where  lymph  in  small  amount  haO- 
been  effused  upon  one  surface  of  the  pericardium  only.    It  lufc 
however,  been  asserted  that  perfect  resolution  never  occurs  ono© 
lymph  is  effused ;  Dr.  Latham  is  of  this  opinion :  "  Whenever  in?* 
flampiation  of  the  pericardium  has  been  enough  to  declare  itself  bjT 
symptoms,  the  pericardium  never  (he  says)  regains  its  integrity  o» 
structure ;"  "  in  the  most  favourable  event,  the  pericardium  almo0* 
always  adheres ;  medical  treatment  saves  life  but  it  rarely  prevents 
adhesion."    Undoubtedly,  if  the  inflammation  had  been  allowed  t^ 
pursue  its  course  unrestrained,  or  if  treatment  was  not  commence^ 
until  the  lymph  had  begun  to  be  organized,  we  could  scaiceL^ 
expect  absorption  of  it  to  follow.     But  if  treatment  is  conunenc©^ 
early,  if  the  amount  of  exudation  is  trifling,  and  if  it  is  deposited 
upon  one  surface  of  the  pericardium  only,  there  cannot  be  a  doul 
that  it  may  be  absorbed,  and  that  resolution  may  be  comple 
Indeed,  Dr.  Taylor  has  recorded  a  case  where  an  unequiv 
double  friction  sound  had  been  audible,  which  disappeared  some  da; 
before  the  patient's  death ;  on  examination,  neither  lymph  or  adh 
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nons  were  found,  the  pericardium  was  vascular,  and  contained  three 
or  four  drachms  of  serum. 

The  next  most  favourable  termination  of  pericarditis  is  in  the 

efiusion  of  lymph  in  patches  upon  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pericar- 

£um,  which  becomes  organized  without  the  opposed  surface  of  the 

nembrane  becoming  implicated;  on  examination,  one  or  more 

<^Mque  white  patches  are  found  upon  the  pericardium  covering  the 

nght  or  left  ventricle,  more  rarely  the  auricles,  and  not  imfrequently 

«t  the  root  of  the  large  vessels,  in  the  form  of  shreds,  or  short 

filaments  of  organized  lymph.  « 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  termination  is  in  adhesion.    We 
kve  seen  that  the  inflammatory  exudation  consists  either  of  lymph, 
or  of  liquid,  or  of  both,  and  in  variable  proportions;  when  the  in- 
flammation subsides  either  spontaneously  or  as  the  result  of  treat- 
inent)  changes  take  place  in  both  the  liquid  and  solid  portion  of 
die  exudation ;  the  liquid  portion,  if  it  consists  of  serum,  is  quickly 
remoYed  by  the  absorbents,  but  lymph  is  not  absorbed  with  the 
■one  rapidity,  or  with  the  same  facility ;  its  more  fluid  part  is  first 
^en  up,  and  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  pericardium  coming  in 
contact,  mechanical  adhesion  takes  place  between  them.     The 
^edon  at  this  period  is  slight,  and  easily  broken  up ;  eventually 
ttthe  lymph  becomes  organized,  the  union  becomes  firmer,  and 
^  process  of  time  so  intimate  that  the  two  layers  of  the  pericardium 
appear  to  constitute  but  a  single  membrane,  and  its  cavity  is  obli- 
^ted.     When  the  deposition  of  lymph  is  partial,  the  adhesions 
^  partial  also,  and  we  find  then  either  threads  or  filaments,  which 
^  adherent  by  one  or  both  extremities ;  or  thicker  and  stronger 
''^ds,  which  constitute  septa  between  the  layers  of  the  membrane. 
General  adhesion  is  much  more  frequent  than  partial  adhesion. 
y^i  of  seventy  cases  collected  by  Louis,  the  adhesions  were  general 
^  ^ty,  and  partial  in  only  ten.    In  eighty-six  cases  of  old  adhe- 
^**0,  referred  to  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,*  in  his  Decennium  Patho^ 
*^fciiTO,  fifty-one  were  universal,  four  nearly  universal,  and  twenty- 
J*^«  partial.   When  the  adhesions  are  general,  and  close,  the  aorta 
^  Occasionally  found  to  be  diminished  in  size  firom  its  origin,  through 
*^  'whole  course  in  the  chest ;  a  point  first  noticed,  I  believe,  by 
^*--  Chevers. 

The  rapidity  with  which  adhesion  may  take  place  is  remark- 
*  Brit  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Re? .»  toI.  xii.,  1S53. 
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able,  the  opposed  layers  of  the  pericardium  haye,  in  very  young 
subjects,  been  found  adherent  throughout,  within  four  days  from 
the  commencement  of  the  illness ;  the  lymph  in  such  cases,  is  of 
course  soft,  and  the  adhesions  are  easily  broken  up.  When  the 
inflammatory  exudation  consists  in  part  or  principally  of  liquid,  a 
lonffer  period  necessarily  elapses ;  and,  if  the  disease  passes  into 
the  chronic  form,  adhesion  may  never  occur. 

CAUSES  OF  DEATH  AND  MORTALITY  IN  PBRICABDITIS. 

Rheumatic  pericarditis,  when  uncomplicated,  when  the  subject 
of  it  is  otherwise  healthy,  when  the  disease  is  recognised  early,  and 
efficiently  treated  &om  the  outset,  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  disew 
which  perils  life.  Idiopathic  pericarditis,  on  the  other  hand,  u  a 
more  formidable  affection ;  though  this  arises  rather  from  the  cb- 
cumstance  of  its  being  seldom  uncomplicated.  Lastly,  when  pen* 
carditis  occurs  in  a  subject  whose  health  is  broken  down,  or  whfia 
it  supervenes  in  the  course  of  other  or  serious  diseases  of  the  genenl 
system,  it  very  generally  proves  fatal,  particularly  in  the  advanced 
stage  of  Bright's  disease.  Dr.  Chevers*  says  he  has  never  seen  or 
heard  of  a  case  of  recovery  in  the  latter.  '^  The  disease  is,  in  iacti 
an  inflammatory  dropsy  of  the  pericardium  associated  with  more  or 
less  recent  enlargement  of  the  entire  heart,  and  often  with  endo- 
cardial lesions  of  the  gravest  character ;  and  even  if  the  fluid  could 
be  absorbed,  the  shreddy  lymph  with  which  the  serous  membrane 
is  abundantly  covered,  is  insusceptible  of  becoming  a  bond  of  ad- 
hesion." 

M.  Louis's  Statistics  show,  that  out  of  10()  cases  of  pericarditis 
70  terminated  in  adhesion  of  the  pericardium,  and  in  a  return  to 
health ;  while  36  died.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  latter,  how- 
ever, the  pericarditis  was  complicated  with  inflammation  of  other 
tissues  or  organs.  Dr.  Latham's  table  contains  7  cases  of  rheumati^^ 
pericarditis,  and  1 1  where  endocarditis  was  combined  with  perica^ 
ditis;  of  the  former  none  died;  of  the  latter  3  died.  Dr.  Hopc> 
writing  in  1839,  says,  that  during  the  ten  previous  years  he  bad 
not  had  a  single  fatal  case  of  pericarditis.  Dr.  Maclcod's  table  con- 
tains 52  cases  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  only  3  deaths.  Finall/i 
M.  Bouillaud  states  the  mortality  to  have  been  2  in  14  subjec<9> 
treated  according  to  his  plan. 

*Oii  Diseases  of  the  Hetrt,  Calcutta*  1851. 
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When  death  ensues,  either  at  an  eariy  or  more  remote  period  in 

pericarditis,  it  is  more  frequently  due  to  the  morbid  states  upon 

which  the  pericarditis  has  supervened,  or  to  the  complications^ 

than  to  the  pericardial  inflammation  itself*     The  following  list  of 

the  various  morbid  conditions  of  other  organs,  which  may  be  asso- 

dated  with  pericarditis,  is  from  a  summary  of  Dr.  Tay Ws  cases, 

in  the  last  vol.  of  "  The  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review," 

edited  by  Dr.  Forbes : — 

**  Acute  endocarditis,  acute  carditis,  acute  pleuritis,  chronic 
^uritis,  pneumonia,  acute  bronchitis,  meniugitis,  softening  of  the 
bndn,  hemplegia,  acute  peritonitis,  erysipelas,  phlebitis,  inflam- 
msdon  and  ulceration  of  the  colon,  enlargement  of  the  heart,  tem- 
ponuy  sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  heart,  old  valvular  disease, 
diaease  of  the  coats  of  the  aorta,  tubercles  in  the  lungs,  emphysema, 
ttdima,  oedema  of  the  lungs,  serous  effusion  in  the  pleura,  anaemia, 
dnhods  of  the  liver,  atrophy  of  the  liver,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
tsdtes,  anasarca,  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  chronic  ulceration 
of  the  stomach,  and  encephaloid  cancer  of  the  bladder." 

When  pericarditis  terminates  fatally,  death  may  be  sudden  or 
gradual ;  the  former  is  liable  to  occur  if  a  large  amount  of  liquid 
is  quickly  efiused  into  the  pericardial  sac.  The  heart's  movements 
kiDg  embarrassed  by  the  fluid,  and  the  coronary  circulation,  more 
particularly  that  in  the  veins,  being  impeded  by  the  compression 
wbich  the  heart's  tissue  suffers,  the  organ  may  suddenly  cease  to 
act,  and  immediate  death  ensue.  This  has  generally  occurred  upon 
aome  sudden  movement  on  the  part  of  the  patient  (as  mentioned 
I7  Gorvisart*),  such  as  the  simple  act  of  rising  to  stool,  or  of  taking 
•drink. 

When  death  is  gradual,  the  patient  may  die  from  exhaustion ; 
aoiiietimes,  when  he  is  apparently  progressing  to  convalescence,  a 
'^Upse  occurs  with  rapid  sinking  of  the  vital  powers,  preceded 
^occasionally  by  a  convulsion  if  the  patient  is  under  puberty*  more 
''^ly  by  several  attacks  of  convulsions.  In  other  cases,  the  im- 
^'^^^ate  cause  of  death  appears  to  be  the  formation  of  polypiform 
^Hcretions  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  which  interfere  with  the 
^^  action  of  its  valves,  and  impede  the  circulation  through  its 
^Kambers.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  &tal  termination 
^  more  immediately  due  to  the  complications  already  alluded  to ; 
*  ATenbnigger  on  Percassion,  translated  by  Cormart,  p.  40S. 
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and  the  patient  dies  from  apnssa,  or  comai  or  syncope  ensues,  from 
which  he  never  rallies. 

EFFECTS  OF  FEEICAEDIAL  ADHBSIOR. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  pathologists  as  to  die 
effects  of  complete  and  close  adhedon  of  the  pericardial  layen^ 
Ist,  upon  the  movements  of  the  heart;  2nd,  upon  its  growth  and 
nutridon ;  3rd,  upon  the  general  health  of  the  patient.  Every  one 
in  the  habit  of  making  post-mortem  examinations  must  have  met 
with  this  morbid  appearance  in  subjects  who  died  of  very  different 
diseases,  and  in  whom  its  existence  was  totally  unsuspected. 

The  older  authors  looked  upon  pericardial  adhenon  as  a  Wf 
grave  lesion.    The  majority  of  the  cases  they  have  related  appeui 
however,  to  have  been  complicated  with  diseases  of  other  parti  of 
the  heart,  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  the  symptoms  mentioned,  inde- 
pendent of  any  adhesion.     Corvisart  states  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience, that  complete  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heui 
will  necessarily  be  accompanied  by  such  derangement  of  the  Amo- 
tions of  that  organ  that  death  must  inevitably  ensue,  sooner  oc 
later,  according  to  age,  sex,  temperament,  profession,  &c.    Som^ 
more  recent  writers  appear  to  have  gone  into  the  opposite  extreme  ' 
Thus,  Laennec^  says  he  had  examined  a  number  of  subjects,  wk.^ 
never  during  life  made  any  complaint  referred  to  tlie  organs  (^ 
circulation  or  respiration,  and  who  presented  none  in  their  last  UE^ 
ness,  although  there  was  close  and  complete  adhesion  of  the  layer^ 
of  the  pericardium.     M.  Bouillaud  almost  repeats  Laennec's  n-^ 
marks.    Dr.  Buddf  '^  has  seen  a  great  number  of  oases  of  adhedoi^ 
(often  general)  of  long  standing,  in  which  the  heart  was  in  al^ 
other  respects  natural,  and  its  functions  during  life  perfectly  per-^ 
formed.     Finally,  according  to  Dr.  Elliotson,  pericardial  adhesionJ 
occasions  no  greater  inconvenience  than  those  adhesions  of  the  < 
pleura  so  commonly  met  with ;  and  Mr.  W.  King  entitled  a  paper 
communicated  by  him  to  the  Lancet^  containing  some  statistics 
under  this  head,  **  The  Harmlessness  of  Adherent  Pericardiimi." 

The  experience  of  most  practitioners  is,  however,  opposed  to 
the  latter  view ;  Dr.  Hope  never  saw  an  individual  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health  when  complete  adhesion  existed ;  there  was 
invariably  more  or  less  palpitation  and  hurried  respiration  on  ex- 

*  AotcolUtioii  Mediate.  f  Library  of  Bltdidae. 
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ertion.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  seen  by  Dr.  Copland,  likewise, 
the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  were  much  disturbed ; 
and  Dr.  Chevers  states,  as  the  result  of  his  experience,  that 
**  although  general  adhesion  of  the  pericardial  surfaces,  when  un- 
complicated with  valvular  disease,  often  remains  for  years  unat- 
tended by  any  symptom,  yet  in  time  it  almost  invariably  conduces 
to  bring  about  a  fatal  result,  if  not  by  dropsy  and  fidlure  of  the 
heart,  by  means  equally  sure  and  destructive.'' 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  movements  which  the 
leart  has  to  perform,  such  a  condition  would  indeed  appear  to  be 
incompatible  with  the  perfect  accomplishment  of  its  functions; 
nd  the  subject  of  it,  if  he  does  not  suffer  from  palpitation  or  dys- 
pnea, roust  be  incapable  of  making  the  same  exertions  as  formerly ; 
nd,  if  he  belongs  to  the  working  class,  and  his  occupation  is 
Uborious,  it  cannot  fail  of  proving  a  source  of  distress  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  his  occupation  is  one  not  requiring  any 
bodily  exertion,  it  may  cause  comparatively  little  inconvenience, 
nnlesB  some  acute  affection  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane supervenes.     ^*  The  chief  unfavourable  influence  which  this 
condition  exerts  is,  probably  (as  remarked  by  Dr.  Cheveis*),  in 
leering  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  incapable  of  adapting 
wmselves  to  circumstances  of  temporary  and  permanent  pulmo- 
>^  obstruction — hampered  and  embarrassed  in  their  action,  their 
QiQacular  tissue  weakened  by  compression,  their  dilatability  im- 
paired, the  safety-valve  action  of  the  tricuspid  being  almost  entirely 
prevented,  they  become  unable  to  meet  that  distension  which  is 
^  first  result  of  nearly  every  form  of  pulmonary  disease." 

'^'X.UENCB  OF  ADHESION  07  THE  PEBIOARDIUM  IN  GIVING  RISE  TO  HTPEB- 

TROPHY,  OR  ATROPHY  OF  THE  HEART. 

From  the  time  of  Morgagni  to  a  recent  period,  it  was  laid 
^^^n  almost  as  a  general  rule,  that  adhesion  of  the  opposed  layers 
^  the  pericardium  tended  to  produce  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  in 
^i^aequenoe  of  the  organ  increasing  its  contractile  energy  to  over- 
rule the  obstacle  which  the  adhesion  presents  to  the  discharge  of 
^^  functions ;  increased  action  being  supposed  necessarily  to  lead 
/^  increased  nutrition.  This  opinion  is,  however,  now  known  to 
"^  erroneous,  and  it  has  been  proved  that  complete  and  close  ad- 
^  Treaiiie  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Calcutta,  1S51. 
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Iftsioii  of  the  two  layers  of  this  membrane  not  only  does  not  gife 
rise  to  hypertrophy,  but  that  its  tendency  is  the  very  leversei  and 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  be  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  heart.     Dr. 
Chevers*  was  the  first  to  advocate  this  view ;  **  a  sofficnent  number 
of  instances  have  come  under  my  notice  (he  says)  to  prove  that 
where  the  valves  are  healthy,  complete  and  close  adhesion  of  tlie 
pericardial  surfaces  has  a  tendency  to  be  followed  hj  general  dimh 
nution  in  the  size  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  and  by  contractiaii 
of  its  cavities."     Dr.  Barlowf  subsequently  advocated  the  same 
view :  *^  I  should,  d priori^  be  as  little  disposed  (he  says)  to  antidr 
pate  hypertrophy  in  a  heart  contracted  by  pericardial  adhesi(»i% 
as  I  should  be  to  expect  excessive  development  of  the  musdeB  of 
the  leg  and  foot  in  a  Chinese  lady."'     Mr.  W.  Eing^4  atatisUcal 
tables  tend  also  to  strengthen  this  view.    Recently,  Dr.  W.  T.    \ 
Gairdner,§  in  an  excellent  practical  paper  on  the  subject,  htf  , 
brought  forward  additional  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  Dr. 
Chevers'  views.    In  this  communication,  he  has  given  an  afastnot 
of  fifteen  cases,  in  which  adhesions  were  found  after  death  in 
patients  who  died  of  various  diseases ;  in  the  majority,  the  adhe- 
sions were  general.     In  ten  of  these  cases,  the  heart  was  not  hy- 
pertrophoid,  or  otherwise  diseased ;  in  two  the  heart  was  enlarged) 
but  the  enlargement  was  accompanied  by  '*  considerable  valvular 
or  other  collateral  disease,  tending  to  produce  hypertrophy ;"  ao-^ 
in  three  the  heart  was  enlarged,  but  **  without  valvular  or  othcs^ 
collateral  disease  apparently  sufficient  to  account  for  the  enlaig^^* 
ment."     In  two  of  the  latter  cases,  however,  the  adhesions  we<^ 
partial. 

The  adhesive  lymph,  which  constitutes  the  bond  of  imion 
tween  the  opposed  layers  of  the  pericardium,  becomes  in  the  co 
of  time  organized,  and  as  in  other  newly-formed  tissues,  a 
of  gradual  contraction  ensues  (something  similar  to  what  we  o 
serve  in  the  cicatrices  of  bums),  and  the  thicker  the  layer  of  lymp* 
the  more  considerable  will  be  the  subsequent  contraction.  In  ti^ 
latter  case,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  must  suffer  compression' 
and  its  diastolic  movements  particularly  must  be  impeded;  on  tk'* 
other  hand,  when  the  lymph  effused  constituted  a  very  thin  lay^^ 
the  adhesions  resulting  present  ultimately  the  appearance  of  oelluB-^ 

*  Guy's  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  vii.  %  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  FeU  1851. 

t  Gulstoniaii  Lectures,  Med.  Gas.  $  The  Lancet,  Not.  1845. 
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tiflsue,  and  do  not  seem  to  cause  much  compression  of  the  heart's 
tissue.  In  either  case,  however,  the  tendency  of  general  adhesion 
(^  the  pericardial  layers  is  evidently  not  to  occasion  hypertrophy ; 
aUhongh,  when  either  atrophy  or  hypertrophy  are  met  with  after 
death,  it  does  not  follow  that  either  one  or  the  other  was  necessarily 
the  result  of  the  pericardial  adhesion. 

For  instance,  we  know,  that  pericarditis  much  more  frequently 

eomplicates  acute  rheumatism  in  early  life  than  at  any  other 

period ;  and,  if  general  and  close  adhesion  had  formed  before  the 

lieart  attained  its  full  dimensions,  and  the  uniting  medium  con- 

Hitated  a  thick  layer,  the  heart  could  not  afterwards  increase  in 

ttse ;  and  if  the  subject  of  it  lived  to  adult  sge,  the  organ  would  be 

fimnd  to  be  smaller  than  natural.    On  the  other  hand,  if  pericar- 

fitis  supervened,  and  adhesion  occurred  in  a  case  where  the  heart 

ti  the  time  was  in  a  state  of  hypertrophy,  the  organ,  when  we  come 

to  examine  it,  would  of  course  be  found  to  be  larger  than  natural, 

nd,  as  endocarditis  is  a  common  complication  of  pericarditis^  and, 

tt  pericarditis  not  unfrequently  supervenes  upon  old  valvular 

&eue,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  occasional  occur* 

>e&ce  of  hypertrophy,  without  the  necessity  of  attributing  it  to  the 

pericardial  adhesion. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  PEBICAHDIAL  ADHESION. 

The  diagnosis  of  adherent  pericardium  has  always  been  regarded 

tt  difficult,  and  considerable  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to 

^  symptoms.     Bums*  looked  upon  epigastric  pulsation  as  a  con- 

^Ut  symptom ;  he  also  notices  **  a  jarring  sensation  in  the  situa- 

^CHi  where  the  apex  of  the  heart  ought  to  beat."    Corvisartf  men- 

^oxis,  among  other  signs,  *^  a  painful  sensation  of  dragging  in  the 

P^^Beeordial  region ;  frequent,  oppressed  breathing  upon  the  slightest 

BiotioD,  syncope,  more  or  less  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  and  absence 

^  ettong  palpitation,  the  contractions  of  the  heart  being  not  only 

^^ckand  disordered,  but  weak,  profound,  obscure,  and  imperfect." 

^^*  Sanders  considered  alternate  retraction  and  elevation  of  the 

epigastrium  immediately  below  the  left  false  ribs,  during  the  systolic 

**^d  diastolic  movements  of  the  ventricles,  to  be  a  positive  sign. 

j^*  Copland,  in  two  or  three  instances,  noticed  a  pulsation  or  un- 

^^^lation  in  the  epigastrium,  extending  sometimes  to  the  intercostal 

*  Treatise  on  the  Heart.  t  Maladies  d«  Cceur. 
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spaces  of  the  left  false  ribs.  Dr.  Elliotson,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
never  observed  a  single  symptom,  except  in  one  case  where  a  thick 
adhesion  extended  along  the  front  of  the  heart,  and  the  patient  had 
been  unable  to  lie  upon  the  back,  on  account  of  a  smarting  pain  in 
the  prsscordial  region  produced  by  this  position. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  Williams,*  **  there  is  one  particular  coih 
dition  in  which  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  occasions  an  evident 
sign,"  viz.,  *^  where  in  addition  to  adherent  pericardium  the  penp 
cardial  sac  adheres  to  the  parities  of  the  chest ;  in  such  cases  the 
intercostal  spaces  are  drawn  in  at  each  ventricular  systole,  and  the 
motions  of  the  heart  are  seen  and  felt  more  extensively  than  natonl 
The  sound  or  percussion  likewise  will  be  always  dull  at  this  parti 
.  even  on  a  full  inspiration,  and  in  every  position  of  the  body."    Hie 
respiratory  movements  have  also  been  observed  to  be  less  marked 
than  in  a  healthy  state  of  the  parts ;  and  a  strong  inspiration  has  not 
the  same  effect  in  lowering  the  heart.     Dr.  Lawf  attaches  much 
importance  to  this  sign,  viz.,  *^  persistence  of  the  same  extent  of 
dulness  to  percussion  in  the  prsecordial  region,  no  matter  what 
position  the  individual  may  assume."     The  subject  of  it,  he  addi^ 
*^is  quite  conscious  of  the  existence  of  some  solid  resisting  body 
within  his  chest,  which  does  not  move  in  the  changes  of  postoroof 
his  body,  but  impedes  its  motions."    Dr.  Law  says  **  he  has  proved 
this  sign  in  cases  where  he  has  seen  the  patient  all  through  the 
attack  of  pericarditis,  and  also  in  cases  where  the  adhesion  bd 
been  already  formed;  and  he  has  never  found  it  to  disappoint 
him." 

Dr.  Williams^  has  also  noticed,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  a  pecolitf 
inequality,  and  intermission  of  the  radial  pulse  (while  the  heart's 
pulsations  are  quite  regular)  *^some  of  the  pulsations  being  too 
weak  to  reach  the  wrist,  and  hence  the  irregularity."  M.  Aran§ 
regards  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  second  sound  of  the 
heart,  or  a  more  or  less  complete  extinction  of  this  sound,  as  a  sg& 
of  pericardial  adhesion. 

Dr.  Hope  relied  upon  two  signs,  which,  when  combined) 
enabled  him,  he  states,  to  diagnose  this  morbid  condition.  One 
was,  "  that  the  heart,  though  enlarged,  and  when,  therefore,  i* 
ought  to  beat  pretematurally  low  down  in  the  chest,  beats  as  hig^^ 

*  DiieaMs  of  the  Chest.  %  Load.  Jour,  of  Med.,  1850. 

t  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.,  August,  1S56.  §  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med. 
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id,  and  sometimes  occasions  a  prominence  of  the  carti- 
left  ribs."  The  other  (which  he  regards  as  more  cha- 
is  "an  abrupt  jogging,  or  tumbling  motion  of  the 
perceptible  in  the  precordial  region  with  the  stetho- 
ch,  however,  is  not  observed  unless  the  walls  of  the  left 
e  hypertrophied  and  its  cavity  dilated.  Dr.  Durrant* 
**  want  of  mobility  in  the  heart  itself,  when  by  change 
mch  can  be  accurately  ascertained  to  exist,  to  be  a  sign 
)ortance."  Dr.  Taylorf  mentions  an  undulatory  move- 
i  first  and  second  intercostal  spaces,  and  immobility  of 
the  heart,  when  the  patient  turns  upon  the  right  or  left 
18  which  were  present  in  cases  of  this  kind.  Bouillaud 
been  enabled  to  recognize  pericardial  adhesion,  in  some 
'  by  an  evident  depression,  or  permanent  shrinking  in, 
cordial  region,  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  after 
and,  "by  the  embarrassed  movements  of  the  heart, 
perceptible  to  the  hand  and  ear,  the  apex  not  striking 
side  with  its  natural  freedom."  According  to  Skoda,t 
rion  of  the  pericardium  exists,  "  the  apex  of  the  heart 
>ve  downwards,  and  to  the  left,  during  the  ventricular 
upwards  and  to  the  right :  the  apex  of  the  heart  does 
systolic  shock,  and  there  is  either  no  shock  at  all  at 
»r  it  happens  during  the  diastole."  When,  in  addition, 
dium  is  adherent  to  the  sternum  and  adjacent  parts, 
perceptible  sinking  in  at  each  systole,  in  the  intercostal 
h  answer  to  the  apex  of  the  heart,  or  frequently  in  one 
le  intercostal  spaces  higher  up."  M.  Forget§  lays  down 
of  symptoms  which  he  supposes  to  characterize  peri- 
erion ;  it  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  enumerate  them, 
all  common  to  advanced  stages  of  disease  of  the  heart ; 
'them  are  pathognomonic.  Finally,  Dr.  Stokes ||  "more 
s  that  there  is  any  certain  physical  sign  of  adhesion  of 
iium." 

ars  to  me  that  this  diversity  of  opinion,  as  to  the  signs 
acterize  pericardial  adhesion,  has  arisen — 
n  not  distinguishing  the  cases  where  the  heart  was  en- 

[ed.  Jotur.,  Dec,  1€43.  §  Maladies  du  Cceur,  1851. 

icet,  1845-46.  ||  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  p.  21. 

enltation  trans,  by  Markhani. 
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larged,  from  those  in  which  it  preserved  its  normal  size,  or  was 
atrophied. 

2.  From  not  taking  into  account  the  morbid  conditions  of 
other  parts  of  the  heart,  which  often  accompany  this  lesion,,  purd- 
cttlarly  of  its  valves  and  orifices. 

3.  From  not  distinguishing  the  cases  of  complete  adhenopi 
from  those  where  the  adhesions  were  partial ;  or,  where  the  ped- 
^cardial  sac  was,  in  addition,  adherent  to  the  pleura,  or  parietes  of 
the  chest. 

4.  From  want  of  attention  to  the  various  alterations  of  tie 
lungs  or  pleura,  which  may  complicate  pericardial  adheaon* 

When  we  consider  the  intimate  nature  of  the  union  betvwB 
the  pericardial  sac  and  the  cordiform  tendon  of  the  diaphragnii  it 
is  easy  to  understand,  that,  when  complete  and  close  adhesioi 
exists  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  this  memhruM^ 
the  apex  of  the  heart  will  be  bound  down,  and,  if  the  organ  is  sot 
enlarged,  will  be  prevented  from  coming  in  contact  with  tk 
parietes  of  the  thorax  during  the  ventricular  systole,  in  the  noroil 
situation  of  the  heart's  impulse.  Consequently,  no  impulse  will  be 
felt  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs  on  the  left 
side,  and  this  part  will  yield  a  clearer  sound  than  natural  on  per- 
cussion. 

The  signs,  then,  upon  which  I  am  disposed  to  rely,  and  wiiicb 
I  think  may  be  regarded  as  pathognomonic  of  complete  adhesiom 
when  no  complication  exists,  are — 

1.  Absence  of  an  impulse  in  the  normal  situation,  between 
the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs. 

2.  An  impulse  perceptible  to  the  hand  and  stethoscope  higb^ 
up  than  natural,  viz.,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  third  and  fotirtb* 
or  fourth  and  fifth  left  ribs,  which  is  communicated  by  the  bo^Jf 
of  the  heart,  not  by  its  apex. 

3.  A  clearer  sound  than  natural  on  percussion  over  the  carti* 
lage  of  the  fifth  left  rib,  and  below  it  in  the  situation  where  tb^ 
heart's  apex  is  felt  to  beat  in  the  normal  state. 

4.  An  undulatory  movement  in  the  epigastrium  immedietd/ 
below  the  xyphoid  cartilage ;  but,  as  this  is  present  in  vari<'<^ 
other  morbid  states,  it  has  no  value  unless  associated  witb  tbe 
other  signs* 

When  pericardial  adhesion  is  combined  with  adhesions  wi^S 
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the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardial  sac  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
fe  will  hare,  in  addition,  persistence  of  the  same  extent  of  dulness 
n  percnasion  in  every  position  of  the  body,  as  noticed  by  Dr. 
Williams,  and  Dr.  Law ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  there  may  be  a 
etraction,  or  sinking  in,  at  each  ventricular  systole,  of  the  inter- 
oBtal  spaces  on  the  left  side  near  the  sternum.  If  the  heart  is 
such  enlarged,  a  di£fused  impulse  will  be  felt  over  the  whole 
neoordial  region,  but  it  will  not  be  perceptible  much  to  the  left 
f  the  nipple  or  low  down,  as  in  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the 
sft  ventricle ;  while  the  heart's  action  may  be  irregular,  or  tumul- 
noua,  and  confined,  **  as  if  one  contraction  of  the  ventricle  was 
»olved  into  a  series  of  short,  abrupt  contractions,  sometimes  so 
MAj  and  faintly  expressed,  as  if  no  impulse  were  communicated 
to  the  blood  by  the  heart  as  it  passed  through  it.*'  If  pericardial 
tlheston  is  complicated  with  valvular  disease,  or  with  softening  of 
Ae  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  the  alterations  in  its  sounds,  and 
n  the  pulse,  noticed  by  Dr.  Williams  and  M.  Aran,  may  be  pre- 
iM.  Finally,  if  the  lungs  are  emphysematous  along  their  anterior 
■Mttjpn,  or  old  adhesions  unite  the  pleura  on  each  side  over  the 
km,  no  rign  beyond  an  undulatory  movement  in  the  epigastrium 
^J  be  present. 

l(i  with  the  foregoing  signs,  the  patient's  history  tells,  that,  at 
*oiBe  former  period  he  had  been  the  subject  of  rheumatic  fever, 
ptfticularly  if  this  occurred  in  early  life,  or,  if  we  have  had  the 
^opportunity  of  watching  the  case  from  the  outset,  and,  the  phjrsical 
^Igns  of  pericarditis,  after  lasting  for  a  certain  time,  cease,  and  are 
'Qoeeeded  by  those  which  I  have  mentioned,  no  doubt  can  exist  as 
^  the  presence  of  adherent  pericardium. 

TREATMENT  OF  PERICARDITIS. 

We  have  seen  that  pericarditis  arises  more  frequently  in  the 
^Oiae  of  rheumatic  fever  than  under  any  other  circumstances ; 
^  that  it  is  most  liable  to  supervene  in  cases  where  the  fever  is 
Ugh,  the  local  symptoms  are  severe,  and  the  inflammation  in 
^<^on  has  a  tendency  to  shift  its  seat  suddenly  from  one  joint 
to  mother.  It  is,  therefore,  a  question  of  much  practical  interest 
*l^er  there  is  any  method  of  treating  rheumatic  fever  capable 
^^  preventing  the  cardiac  complication,  or  of  rendering  its  occur- 
^ce  leas  frequent 
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Acute  rheuifiatism,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  depends 
upon  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an  abnormal  substance,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Prout  to  be  lactic  acid,  by  others  to  be  lithic  acid ;  now, 
if  this  morbid  state  of  the  blood  can  be  corrected,  if  the  materia 
morbi  can  be  eliminated  from  the  system,  and  its  further  formatioi 
prevented  by  any  particular  line  of  treatment,  it  is  not  unreasonatib 
to  expect  that  extension  of  the  inflammation  from  the  joints  to  Ae 
heart  may  be  rendered  less  frequent.    It  would,  however,  be  out 
of  place  here  to  enter  upon  the  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism;  it 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  when  it  has  been  treated  veij 
actively  by  vensesection  and  purgatives,  or  by  mercury,  caidiae  : 
complication  is,  perhaps,  as  frequent  as  when  the  disease  has  bees 
left  entirely  to  nature.     On  the  other  hand,  statistics  go  to  prove 
that  when  the  treatment  by  the  free  administration  of  alkalies  uA 
neutral  salts  has  been  adopted  (which  are  supposed  to  possess  tk 
power  of  eliminating  the  materies  morbi  from  the  system) »  not  oolj 
is  the  duration  of  the  rheumatism  shortened,  but  cardiac  compli- 
cation is  less  frequent     Dr.  Furnivall*  who  was  one  of  the  fint 
to  advocate  the  use  of  alkalies  in  acute  rheumatism,  on  scientifie 
grounds,  says  **  I  have  prescribed  alkalies  for  more  than  fourteea 
years  in  rheumatic  cases,  of  which  I  must  have  treated  about  400; 
out  of  that  400,  at  least  fifly  have  been  cases  of  severe  disease.   1 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  results  of  such  treatment) 
and  have  never  failed  to  use  the  stethoscope  in  all  such  cases,  yetio 
no  single  instance  has  heart-disease  been  caused  by  the  rheumatisB 
when  the  alkaline  treatment  had  been  fairly  followed."    The  ^ 
paration  which  he  used  was  the  liquor  potassse,  in  combiiiatio& 
with  colchicum.     Dr.  Basham,t  who  treats  acute  rheumatism  by 
large  doses  o(  nitrate  of  potass  (viz.,  one,  two,  or  three  ounces  in  two 
quarts  of  water,  in  the  twenty-four  hours),  considers  that  there  is  from 
this  method,  **  a  certain  amount  of  exemption  from  cardiac  com' 
plication,  and  cardiac  inflammation  when  present  is  more  amenAbk 
to  treatment."     M.  Gendrin];  also  employs  nitrate  of  potass  {^ 
doses  varying  from  six  to  twelve  drachms  in  the  24  hours)  to  ^ 
exclusion  of  other  medicines ;  and  it  is  stated  that  patients  trett^ 
upon  this  plan  were  less  liable  to  cardiac  complication  than  wh^^ 
any  other  method  was  adopted.    Dr.  Golding  Bird  has  found  actt^ 

*  On  Diteues  of  the  Heart.  X  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Not.,  1849. 
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riieumadsm  yield  to  no  remedy  so  quickly  as  the  acetate  of  potass^ 
in  the  doee  of  half  an  ounce  largely  diluted,  given  in  divided  doses 
in  the  twenty-four  hours.     The  pain  diminishes  remarkably  when 
die  urine  becomes  alkaline  and  increases  in  sp.  gr.,  and  he  is  of 
oj^ion  that  the  tendency  to  affections  of  the  heart  is  very  much 
loMened  after  the  alkalinity  of  the  urine  has  been  established. 
Dr.  Swett  prefers  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash,  in  drachm  doses 
e?ery  two  or  three  hours  during  the  day,  until  the  urine  becomes 
alkaline,  when  it  is  suspended.     Of  twenty-five  cases  treated  upon 
this  plan,*  not  one  was  attacked  with  endo  or  pericarditis,  and  the 
duration  of  the  illness  was  much  less  than  under  ordinary  treat- 
ment.    Dr.  Garrod  employs  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  in  the  dose 
qC  two  scruples  every  two  hours,  night  and  day,  until  the  patient 
Ins  been  free  from  all  articular  affection  and  febrile  disturbance  for 
two  or  three  days.     He  has  recorded  the  results  of  this  treatment 
in  fifty-one  cases ;  and  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  both  shortens  the 
dontion  of  the  rheumatism,  and  prevents  or  moderates  cardiac 
coiDplicadon.t 

An  opinion  prevails,  and  appears  to  be  gaining  ground,  that 
Aeomatic  pericarditis,  being  merely  a  local  manifestation  of  the 
isorder  of  the  general  system,  similar  to  that  of  the  joints,  the 
treatment  should  be  directed  to  the  constitutional,  rather  than  to 
^  local  affection.  The  efficacy  of  mercury  in  rheumatic  pericar- 
ditia  has  also  been  called  in  question,  because  it  does  not  reach  the 
loorbid  condition  of  the  blood  upon  which  rheumatism  depends ; 
ttid  because  patients,  the  subject  of  acute  rheumatism  treated  by 
i&eicury,  have  been  attacked  by  pericarditis  when  under  its  full 
influence.  Undoubtedly,  as  a  general  rule,  mercury  is  not  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  striking  results  in  rheumatic  pericarditis  as  in 
^e  other  acute  inflammatory  affections;  and,  the  majority  of 
^  subjects  of  rheumatic  pericarditis  recover,  although  they  may 
i^have  taken  a  particle  of  mercury.  The  arguments,  however, 
^iuch  have  been  advanced  in  support  of  these  opinions,  do  not 
appear  to  be  conclusive,  for  the  following  reasons : — 

Ist  The  local  inflammation  in  rheumatic  pericarditis,  although 
It  may  be  but  a  part  of  the  constitutional  disease,  is  attended  with 
^ore  danger  to  life  than  the  local  inflammation  of  the  joints,  and 

^  New  York  Med.  Times,  Aug.,  1854.  f  Lancet,  March,  1855. 
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requires  therefore  prompt  treatment  specially  directed  to  it,  which 
that  in  the  joints  does  not. 

2nd.  Rheumatic  inflammation,  when  involving  the  pericardiam, 
is  not  liable  to  shift  its  seat,  as  happens  when  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  joints  is  engaged ;  and  it  is  quickly  followed  by  exudation  of 
lymph  which  is  not  observed  when  the  joints  are  the  seat  of  the 
inflammation. 

It  is  obvious  therefore  that  additional  measures  are  called  for, 
and  we  should  be  culpable  did  we  not  resort  to  those  which  expe- 
rience has  shown  to  possess  the  power  either  of  checking  inflam- 
matory exudation  in  serous  membranes  generally,  or  of  promotiiig 
its  absorption  when  efiused.  Now,  none  of  the  remedies,  empiri- 
cally  or  otherwise  employed  in  acute  rheumatism,  as  the  alkalia^ 
colchicum,  opium,  neutral  salts,  lemon-juice,  nitrate  of  potass,  or 
quinine,  will  accomplish  the  latter  objects,  however  beneficial  thgr 
may  prove  when  the  inflammation  is  limited  to  the  joints;  and  we 
are  forced  to  &11  back  upon  those  which  experience  has  proved  to 
be  of  service  in  inflammatory  aflections  of  serous  membranes  gene* 
rally ;  among  which,  local  bleeding,  counter-irritation,  and  mer- 
cury undoubtedly  hold  the  first  place. 

Whether  pericarditis  arises  idiopathically,  or  supervenes  upon 
rheumatic  fever,  the  indications  to  be  held  in  view  in  its  treat- 
ment, are — 

1st.  To  diminish  fever  and  local  inflammation  as  speedily  89 
possible. 

2nd.  To  endeavour  to  prevent  inflammatory  exudation;  but, 
as  this  generally  cannot  be  done,  to  check  further  exudation,  bxi» 
promote  the  absorption  of  that  already  efiused. 

drd.  To  relieve  pain,  and  the  other  local  symptoms. 

4th.  To  conduct  the  treatment  with  as  little  expenditure  •^ 
possible  of  the  patient's  strength,  and  to  support  it  all  through* 

The  remedies  upon  which  we  especially  rely,  in  order  to  ^ 
complish  these  objects,  are :  I.  Bleeding,  rarely  generally,  6** 
quently  locally;  2.  Mercury;  3,  Counter-irritation,  aided  by t"^ 
internal  administration  of  opium,  alkalies,  colchicum,  and  otb^ 
remedies.  The  earlier  that  treatment  is  commenced,  the  loo^ 
likely  is  it  to  prove  effectual ;  and,  as  pericarditis  is  liable  to  sop^' 
vene  at  any  time  in  the  course  of  rheumatic  fever,  the  pnecorfl^** 
region  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  daily  examined  in  every  <^ 
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has  already  been  observed  that  acute  pericarditis  presents 
inder  two  types,  which  require  corresponding  modifications 
tment:  in  one,  antiphlogistic  measures  must  be  promptly 
i ;  the  other  scarcely  admits  of  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and 
^ution  is  necessary  in  its  employment. 
ceding. — As  in  acute  inflammation  of  other  serous  mem- 
bleeding  has  been  extensively  employed  in  acute  pericar- 
nd  under  favourable  circumstances  it  has  sometimes  proved 
nt  by  itself  to  subdue  the  inflammation.  Thus  if  the  case 
of  idiopathic  pericarditis ;  if  the  patient  is  seen  at  Uie  very 
and  before  any  exudation  has  taken  place ;  if  his  constitu- 
sound,  if  the  symptomatic  fever  is  high,  and  the  pulse 
rensesection  employed  so  as  to  produce  an  impression  upon 
culation,  and  followed  by  local  bleeding,  will  sometimes,  as 
iritis,  cut  short  the  inflammation  within  a  few  hours.  It  is 
lowever,  in  the  idiopathic  form  of  pericarditis,  when  the 
occurs  in  a  young  and  vigorous  subject,  that  this  abortive 
ent,  as  Dr.  Chevers  terms  it,  is  likely  to  prove  effective, 
reat  majority  of  the  cases  of  acute  pericarditis  have  already 
the  stage  which  admits  of  it  before  we  see  them ;  and, 
er  valuable  venesection  may  be  in  preventing  inflammatory 
ion,  it  cannot  cause  the  absorption  of  the  lymph  effused  as 
ult  of  inflammation. 

e  most  energetic  advocate  for  bleeding  in  pericarditis  is  M. 
lud,  who  trusts  almost  exclusively  to  it;  and  his  example 
thority  have  led  to  its  very  general  employment  on  the  con- 
He  advocates  not  only  copious  but  frequent  abstraction  of 
repeating  the  vensesection  several  times  a  day,  for  two  or 
lays;  together  with  leeches  or  cupping  to  the  precordial 
,  and  he  states  with  the  best  results.  M.  Bouillaud  has  re- 
to  bleeding  as  early  in  the  disease  as  possible,  but  the 
ce  of  lymph  or  fluid  in  the  pericardial  sac  does  not  deter 
B  in  all  the  cases  reported  in  his  work  the  physical  signs  of 
presence  are  mentioned.  M.  Bouillaud's  practice  has,  how- 
few  advocates  in  this  country ;  bleeding,  no  matter  bow 
atly  repeated,  will  not  cure  pericarditis  once  the  stage  of 
don  has  set  in,  which  we  know  it  does  eariy;  while  the 
liate  and  remote  effects  of  excessive  vascular  depletion  are 
lingly  prejudicial,  by  the  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  and 
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the  '*  embarrapsmeni  to  the  circulation  which  may  ariae  from  coq. 
verting  inordinate  into  defectiye  action ;"  as  wcU  as  by  induciiif 
an  anaemic  or  asthenic  state  of  the  system,  the  eflect  of  which  will 
be  to  render  the  heart  irritable,  to  protract  convalescence,  or  togi?e 
the  disease  a  tendency  to  pass  into  the  chronic  form. 

These  objections  do  not,  however,  apply  to  a  moderate  bleeding 
from  the  arm,  although  exudation  of  lymph  has  taken  place,  if  in- 
flammatory fever  runs  high,  pain  is  severe,  and  the  pulse  hard; 
provided  it  is  not  employed  late  in  the  disease,  and  the  patient's 
constitution  is  sound.  The  vensesection  here  is  not  used  with  the 
object  of  cutting  short  the  inflammation,  which  it  cannot  do,  bat 
with  the  intention  of  diminishing  fever,  moderating  vascular  actioii 
and  relieving  pain ;  and  whether  it  produces  these  efiects  or  not, 
it  will  probably  have  the  beneficial  one  of  favouring  the  absorption 
of  mercury,  which  as  we  shall  presently  see  constitutes  an  impor. 
tant  item  in  the  treatment. 

Local  Bleeding. — In  the  asthenic  type  of  pericarditis,  genenl 
bleeding  is  out  of  the  question,  and  even  local  bleeding  requires 
caution ;  indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  even  of  the  sthenic 
form,  which  we  treat  in  hospital,  we  rely  principally  upon  local 
bleeding.  The  blood  being  taken  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  inflamed  par^,  a  less  amount  aflbrds  more  decided  relief  than 
a  larger  quantity  from  a  vein  in  the  arm,  and  with  less  expenditure 
likewise  of  the  patient's  strength.  Cupping  is  preferred  by  many 
to  leeching,  as  the  blood  is  more  quickly  removed  and  the  quantity 
can  be  accurately  regulated;  when,  however,  the  praecordial  region 
is  very  sensitive,  when  local  bleeding  has  to  be  repeated,  and 
generally  in  the  case  of  females,  leeches  are  preferrable.  The 
pnecordial  region  is  the  best  site  for  local  bleeding :  Dr.  Lathan^ 
when  he  employs  cupping,  prefers  the  space  between  the  left  sca- 
pula and  the  spine,  in  consequence  of  the  pain  which  the  cupping 
glasses  occasion  sometimes  when  placed  upon  the  praecordial  region* 

Dr.  Todd*  objects  iw  toto  to  bleeding  in  rheumatic  pericarditifl» 
upon  both  theoretical,  and  practical  grounds.  **  It  will  not,  ^ 
considers,  stop  the  inflammatory  state  which  creates  the  undue 
determination  of  blood  to  the  pericardial  and  endocardial  surfaces, ' 
and  it  "  will  not  prevent  the  plastic  formations,  but  rather  fcvour 
them,*'  while  its  effects  are  ^'  to  diminish  all  the  solids  of  the  blood 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,  Oct.  1848. 
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it  the  fibrine,  and  to  augment  the  water ;"  a  state  favourable  to 
e  occurrence  of  liquid  effusion.  Experience^  he  adds,  confirms 
m  in  the  belief  **  that  the  practice  of  bleeding  is  altogether  im- 
tisfactorj  in  its  results,  and  prejudical  in  its  consequences;  and 
ftt  the  practice  of  abstaining  from  this  mode  of  treatment  is  per- 
kily safe,  and  tends  to  the  best  results." 

Mercury. — Simultaneously  with  the  employment  of  local  or 
neral  bleeding,  or  independent  of  either,  mercury  constitutes  an 
iportant  item  in  the  treatment,  whether  the  inflammatory  exu- 
lion  consists  of  lymph  alone,  or  of  serum  and  lymph ;  and  we  must 
ideavour  to  bring  the  system  under  its  influence.  This  may  be 
fected  by  the  administration  of  calomel  in  combination  with 
pum,  at  short  intervals,  until  the  gums  are  affected.  If,  as  not 
n&equently  occurs,  an  irritable  state  of  the  bowels  compels  us  to 
iacontinue  calomel,  the  blue  pill  or  gray  powder  may  be  substi- 
ated  for  it ;  and  if  there  is  a  difficulty  in  inducing  ptyalism,  its 
xmatitutional  effects  may  be  brought  about  by  applying  the  oint- 
nent  externally,  either  by  placing  it  in  the  axillse,  or  dressing  the 
)ii8lered  surfaces  with  it. 

As  to  the  exact  dose  in  which  the  preparations  of  mercury 
liould  be  administered,  and  the  frequency  with  which  they 
ihoold  be  repeated,  no  positive  rules  can  be  laid  down ;  we  must 
^  guided  in  each  by  our  knowledge  of  the  patient's  constitution, 
^  by  various  other  circumstances  to  which  it  is  not  necessary 
^  to  allude.  Our  objects  being  to  produce  the  specific  effects 
^  mercury  early,  and  to  avoid  profuse  salivation,  these  will  be 
attained  either  by  administering  this  mineral  in  small  doses  fre- 
[uently  repeated,  or  in  larger  doses  and  at  longer  intervals.  Dr. 
^ves*  was  in  the  habit  of  commencing  with  a  scruple  of  calomel 
^  an  adult  of  good  constitution.  Dr.  Macleodf  considered  a 
^ple  in  divided  doses,  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours,  '*  to 
c  the  average  quantity  which  adults  require  at  the  outset  of  the 
^tack."  Small  doses  frequently  repeated  are,  however,  much 
'fer,  and  equsdly  effectual;  it  should  always  be  combined  with 
^um,  and  the  addition  of  a  littie  James'  or  antimonial  powder 
^es  to  quicken  its  specific  effects.  Should  it  cause  griping  or 
ifging,  each  dose  may  be  followed  by  a  draught  of  the  compound 
^alk  mixture,  or  the  compound  chalk  powder  may  be  combined 
*  Clioical  Medicine.  t  Treatise  on  Rheumatism. 
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with  it ;  or  the  blue  pill  or  grey  powder  may  be  tubsdtuted  for 
the  oidomel.  As  it  is  of  importance  that  the  patient  should  sleep, 
a  larger  dose  in  combination  with  a  (ull  opiate  ought  to  be  given 
at  bed-time. 

In  persevering  in  the  use  of  mercury  we  are  principally  guided 
by  the  auscultatory  signs;  if  the  attrition  sounds  cease  within 
forty-eight  hours  from  the  period  at  which  they  were  first  audible, 
and  their  cessation  is  not  due  to  the  separation  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  pericardium  by  liquid  exudation,  the  resolution  may  be  com* 
plete ;  but  if,  as  is  generally  the  case,  they  continue  to  be  audible 
for  several  days  longer,  we  cannot  expect  so  favourable  a  resohy 
and  adhesion,  which  is  indicated  likewise  by  the  cessation  of  the 
attrition  sounds,  is  probable.  As  a  general  rule,  the  mercury  is  to 
be  continued  until  the  gums  are  affected,  or  the  attrition  sounds 
cease,  when  it  may  be  intermitted,  ^ven  at  longer  intervals,  or  in 
diminished  doses,  according  to  circumstances.  When  endocarditis 
is  combined  with  pericarditis,  mercury  requires  to  be  contmned 
for  a  longer  period,  and  it  is  generally  advisable  to  persevere  in 
its  use  in  small  doses  for  some  days,  at  least,  after  the  gums  are 
touched. 

Dr.  Latham  considers  salivation  to  be  essential ;  he  says,  that 
in  two  out  of  the  only  three  fatal  cases  which  he  met  in  a  given 
period,  ptyalism  could  not  be  induced,  although  mercury  was  per- 
se veringly  given,  and  combined  with  bleeding  locally  and  generally* 
Dr.  Taylor  8  cases  do  not,  however,  show  the  same  favourable  !«• 
suits  from  mercury.  It  appears,  from  an  analysis  of  them  given  by 
him,*  that  salivation  was  not  followed  by  any  speedy  abatement  of 
the  disease  in  sixteen  cases,  while  in  five  it  was  followed  by  pefr 
carditis,  and  in  three  by  an  increase  in  the  extent  and  intensity  of 
the  disease.  He  concludes  that  "  if  the  production  of  salivation 
had  anything  like  the  marked  influence  in  arresting  inflammationt 
and  in  promoting  the  removal  of  its  products,  which  it  is  currently 
believed  to  possess,  the  duration  of  the  cases  of  pericarditis  afttf 
salivation  ought  to  have  been  much  less  than  it  really  was."  ^' 
Risdon  Bennett,  in  a  recent  communication  to  the  Medical  Society 
of  London,t  related  some  cases  with  the  object  of  showing  •*  ^ 
non-necessity  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  and  in  others  the 
absolute  impropriety  of  attacking   rheumatic  pericarditis  either 

♦  Lond.  Med.  Oiz.,  July,  1849.  f  Uncet.  1851. 
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depletion,  whether  local  or  general,  or  with  mercury,  so 
t  the  system."  **  He  was  by  no  means  prepared  (he 
commend  the  abandonment  of  mercury  altogether,  but 
te  satisfied  that  in  many  cases  o£  acute  rheumatum  the 
Id  not  be  brought  under  the  full  influence  of  mercury 
ry  materially  increasing  the  danger,** 
( salivation  is  never  necessary,  indeed  it  will  prove  rather 
L  than  otherwise;  and  when  renal  disease  complicates 
litis,  we  must  trust  to  other  remedies  than  mercury :  **it 

cause  frightful  salivation  in  thb  form  of  pericarditis 

employed  with  the  utmost  care,  and  with  a  vivid  ap- 

of  the  danger  which  attends  its  use."* 
ijority  of  the  French  writers  appear  not  to  be  aware  of 
ogistic  property  of  mercury,  and  of  its  specific  effect  in 
absorption  of  the  exudation  poured  out  by  serous  mem- 
3n  inflamed.  M.  Bouillaud  does  not  employ  mercury 
itis,  and  M.  Gendrinf  endeavours  to  prove  that  it  is 
useless,  and  that  the  benefit  supposed  to  have  followed 
Iration  depended  upon  the  antiphlogistic  measures  pre- 
ployed. 

be  hope  of  preventiug  the  occurrence  of  pericarditis,  or 
8  cure  if  it  does  supervene,  acute  rheumatism  has  been 
bringing  the  system  under  the  influence  of  mercury ; 
ry  has  no  such  power,  and  if  given  with  this  object  it 
injurious  rather  than  otherwise,  and  we  shall  be  deprived 
ur  most  important  aids  in  bringing  about  the  absorption 
lucts  of  inflammation.  Dr.  Fuller]:  mentions  five  in- 
^hich  acute  pericarditis  supervened  at  a  time  when  the 
I  profusely  salivated,  and  in  every  case  the  ptyalism  ap* 
Dperate  prejudicially;  ^'the  inflammation  partook  but 
the  adhesive  character,  the  pericardium  became  enor- 
bended  with  fluid,  absorption  of  this  fluid  was  with  dif- 
luced,  and  in  two  of  the  cases  death  was  the  result." 
r-irritation, — When  the  acuteness  of  the  inflammation 
shed,  and  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  asthenic  form  of 
,  counter-irritation  forms  a  very  essential  item  in  the 

indeed  cases  are  met  with  where  even  local  bleeding 

iJheTers  on  Disease  of  the  Heart.  t  ^  Rheumatism, 

ns  sar  let  Maladies  du  Cocur. 
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cannot  be  borne,  and  we  must  depend  upon  counter-irritation,  and 
internal  remedies.    The  best  counter-irritant  is  the  ordinary  blister, 
repeated  according  to  circumstances ;  it  should  be  of  suflScient 
size  to  cover  the  prsecordial  region,  and  it  may  be  dressed  with 
mercurial  ointment,  or  followed  by  an  emollient  poultice.    Blister^ 
generally,  prove  most  effectual  when  the  exudation  consists  in 
part  or  principally  of  liquid.    Dr.  Graves*  says :  "  before  efiusion 
takes  place  into  the  pericardial  sac,  never  apply  a  blister;  after  it 
has  occurred,  repeated  and  severe  blistering  over  and  about  the 
region  of  the  heart  is  one  of  our  best  remedies."     In  the  more 
chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  a  succession  of  blisters  is  prefenUe 
to  keeping  open  the  blistered  surface  by  irritating  applications. 

The  French  practitioners  trust  principally  to  antiphlogistics 
and  counter-irritants.     M.  Guerin  employs  blisters  of  large  tise,    • 
frequently  repeated ;  others  rely  upon  digitalis,  particularly  when 
the  inflammatory  effusion  consists  principally  of  liquid.    But  digi- 
talis does  not  exert  its  diuretic  effects  while  inflammatory  fever 
exists,  and  though  its  specific  property  may  be  evinced  in  cases  of 
dropsical  effusion,  it  has  no  effect  in  promoting  the  absorption  d 
liquid  effusion  the  result  of  inflammation.     Dr.  Toddf  (who  ob- 
jects to  both  general  and  local  bleeding  in  rheumatic  pericarditis) 
employs  large  blisters,  following  mustard  cataplasms,  to  the  pr<e- 
cordial  region ;  by  which  a  considerable  amount  of  serum,  with 
fibrine,  and  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  removed :  "  by 
blisters,"  he  says,  "you  take  away  that  part  of  the  blood  which  ^ 
the  great  agent  in  the  development  of  new  formations ;  while  tb«* 
most  important  part  of  the  blood,  the  colouring  matter,  is  spared* 
The  only  objection  to  blistering  the  praecordial  region  is,  that  ** 
interferes  with  a  full  examination  of  the  part  by  percussion  a0^ 
auscultation;  and,  consequently,  prevents  our  judging  of  the  pr^ 
gress  of  the  disease  at  perhaps  a  very  critical  period.     In  tb^ 
chronic  forms  of  tiie  disease,  where  signs  of  liquid  exudation  co**' 
tinue  after  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  T^ 
peated  blistering  constitutes  the  most  effectual  local  treatment. 

Opium. — After  mercury,  opium  is  perhaps  one  of  our  mO« 

useful  agents,  by  allaying  pain,  quieting  irritability  of  the  hem^ 

diminishing  restlessness,  and  procuring  sleep.     When  mercury    ' 

admissible,  it  should  be  conjbined  with  it,  and  given  in  a  foil  do^ 

♦  Clinical  Medicine.  f  Lond  Med.  Gts.,  1848. 
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as  two  grains  at  bed-time :  when  mercury  is  inadmissible,  the 
opium  may  be  combined  with  James'  or  antimonial  powder.     Dr. 
Billing*  prefers  the  salts  of  morphia,  which  he  considers  to  be 
^powerfully  antiphlogistic  in  this  disease."    *^  No  medicine  (he  ob- 
serves) at  all  equals  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia  in  pericarditis 
or  endocarditis ;  it  allays  pain  and  inflammation,  and  subdues  the 
pulse,  which  are  the  first  requisites/'     *^  It  should  be  given  in  fre- 
quently-repeated full  doses  until  it  conquers  the  pain,  as  one-fourth 
or  half  a  grain  every  hour ;  eight  or  ten  grains,  (he  says,)  will 
be  often  taken  before  pain  is  subdued  and  sleep  obtained."    Dr. 
Fnllert  prefers  opium  to  the  salts  of  morphia ;  he  thinks  that  it 
exercises  some  directly  curative  influence.    *^  In  cases  of  pericar- 
ioAs  the  two  inflamed  surfaces  are  (he  observes)  in  constant  motion, 
and  rub  against  one  another ;  their  innervation  is  exaggerated — 
their  irritability  exalted.     Now,  although  opium  cannot  of  itself 
prevent  the  continuance  of  this  friction^  it  can  blunt  the  sensibility 
of  the  inflamed  membrane,  and  make  it  less  obnoxious  to  the  efiect 
of  irritation."    According  to  Dr.  Corrigan,:^  when  acute  rheuma- 
tism is  treated  by  full  doses  of  opium,  the  complication  of  endo  or 
pericarditis  is  much  more  rare ;  among  all  the  cases  treated  in  this 
way  by  him,  there  was  but  a  single  instance  in  which  the  heart 
was  engaged.     His  cases  are,  however,  too  few  to  admit  of  con- 
<iluaions  being  drawn  from  them. 

Alkalies,  the  neutral  salts,  and  the  preparations  of  colchicum 
aie  important  adjuncts  to  the  other  remedies,  in  the  rheumatic  form 
<^  pericarditis.     The  former  are  best  given  in  diluent  drinks,  the 
B^bcarbonates  of  tho  alkalies  being  dissolved  in  them,  or  the  nitrate 
I     of  potash  may  be  used  instead.     They  are  supposed  to  prove  of 
^  by  assisting  in  the  elimination  of  the  rheumatic  virus.     The 
Preparations  of  colchicum  may  be  combined  with  the  alkalies,  or 
alkaline  carbonates ;  the  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum  being 
^  of  the  best  preparations,  or  the  tincture  of  the  flowers  may  be 
^bstituted,  if  the  former  disagrees.     In  administering  colchicum 
^  these  cases,  the  doses  should  be  small,  never  exceeding  ten 
^ps  of  the  tincture,  and  if  it  causes  griping  or  purging  it  should 
■^  discontinued. 

When  the  disease  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  after  the  inflam- 

^  On  DiieMM  of  the  Langt  and  Heart,      t  I^ub.  Jonr.  of  Med.,  toI.  16,  1840. 
*  On  Rheamatism 
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mation  has  been  subdued  in  acute  cases,  the  iodide  of  potasnui 
in  two  or  three  grain  doses,  repeated  several  times  a  day,  ma 
be  given ;  it  may  with  advantage  be  combined  with  the  aqua  laoi 
cerasi,  or  tincture  of  hyoscyamus,  or  of  digitalis;  and  a  good  men 
truum  for  it  is  camphor  mixture.  This  combination  will  prove  • 
service  during  convalescence,  if  the  patient  suffers  from  palpitatio: 
or  want  of  rest  The  acetate  or  muriate  of  morphia,  or  the  liqu^ 
opii  sedativus  are  also  of  service  at  this  period,  if  pains  and  unen 
sensations  about  the  chest  are  complained  of;  and  the  aroma: 
spirit  of  ammonia  in  camphor  mixture,  or  some  light  bitter  infiisic 
are  useful  when  the  patient  suffers,  in  addition,  from  dyspnoea  9m 
palpitation.  In  some  cases,  the  vegetable  or  mineral  tonics,  paa 
cularly  the  preparations  of  quinine,  or  iron,  answer  better ;  M 
latter  being  indicated,  more  especially,  when  signs  of  anosmia  i 
prominent :  occasionally,  at  this  period,  a  Belladonna  plaster  to  *« 
prsBcordial  region  will  quiet  inordinate  or  irregular  action  of  " 
heart,  when  other  measures  have  failed. 

Low  diet,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  antiphlogistic  legiic: 
require  to  be  enforced  when  inflammatory  fever  is  high,  but  a£ 
this  has  been  subdued,  and  in  the  asthenic  form  of  the  disease  fiw 
the  very  outset,  the  diet  must  not  be  spare ;  whatever  nutrimM 
the  patient  can  bear  should  be  permitted,  and  stimulants  or  tonu. 
are  oilen  likewise  necessary.  In  addition  to  these  remedial  mtf 
sures,  rest  in  the  horizontal  posture  constitutes  an  essential  item 
the  treatment,  and  even  after  convalescence  is  fully  established, 
excitement  of  mind,  and  all  unnecessary  bodily  exertion  shoifl 
be  avoided. 

PARACENTESIS  OF  THE  PERICARDIUM. 

In  the  subacute  and  chronic  forms  of  pericarditis,  after  inflan 
matory  action  has  subsided,  but  when  a  considerable  amount  i 
liquid  remains  in  the  pericardial  sac,  causing  considerable  distrej 
to  the  patient ;  and,  when,  instead  of  diminishing  this  rather  ii 
creases  in  amount  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  all  the  meai 
at  our  disposal,  the  operation  of  paracentesis  of  the  pericardium  hf 
in  a  few  instances  been  performed.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  instanc 
in  which  it  has  been  practised  in  this  country,  and  but  few  of  il 
successful  issue  are  upon  record. 

The  first  to  propose  this  operation  was  Riolanus,'  though  i 

*  Enchirid.  Anatom.,  Paris,  1C53.  p.  213. 
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ifi  generally  been  attributed  to  Senao.     The  first  to  undertake  it 
as  Deaault  ;*  bis  patient  died,  and  upon  examination  it  was  found 
i«t  the  pericardium,  which  was  adherent  to  the  heart,  had  not 
een  opened ;  a  cyst  in  the  pleura  containing  fluid  was  mistaken 
or  the  distended  pericardial  sac.    Larreyf  subsequently  performed 
iie  operation,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  some  doubt  whether 
the  fluid  removed  was  contained  in  the  pericardium.     The  opera- 
tioii  was  performed  by  M.  Schuh,  in  the  Vienna  Hospital,  upon  a 
patient  of  M.  Skoda's,  in  the  year  1840 ;  the  patient  died,  and 
upon  examination  the  disease  was  found  to  be  encephaloid,  in- 
volving the  heart  and  neighbouring  parts.    It  was  also  performed, 
but  unsuccessfiiUy,  by  M.  Heger,  a  pupil  of  Skoda,  in  the  year 
1841 ;  and  by  M.  Behier,  in  the  year  1854.     The  three  latter 
caaes  are  given  at  length  in  M.  Trousseau's  memoir,  j:  recently 
published.     Laennec  speaks  encouragingly  of  this  operation  when 
odier  means  have  failed,  but  he  never  had  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it.     M.  Bicherand  advocated  it,  and  even  suggested 
injection  of  the  pericardial  sac,  with  the  object  of  bringing  about 
ik  ndical  cure  by  adhesion.     Quite  recently,  M.  Aran  has  carried 
oat  M.  Bioherand's  idea ;  and  has  shown  that  an  iodine  injec- 
tion may  with  safety  be  injected  into  the  pericardial  sac 

The  first  to  operate  successfully  in  a  case  of  this  kind  was  M. 

^^omexo,§  of  Biurcelona,  who  communicated   two  cases  to  the 

faculty  of  Medicine,  Paris,  the  details,  however,  are  rather  meagre. 

Subsequently  a  successfiil  case  was  reported  by  M.  £[arawagen||  of 

Oxonstadt;  M.  Kyber,^  however,  has  had  the  largest  amount  of 

B^^ecess,  four  of  his  patients  having  recovered.     M.  Trousseau^*^ 

^^<u  recently  recorded  another  where  paracentesis,  both  of  the 

I^aicardium  and  left  pleura,  was  practised  in  succession  with  relief 

^o  the  symptoms;  the  operation  was  performed  by  M.  Jobert. 

^^Iken  Uie  patient  left  the  hospital,  there  were  evident  signs  of 

^^berde  in  the  left  lung,  with  diarrhoE^a,  emaciation,  &c.     In  this 

**Hm<nr  he  alludes  to  another  successiul  case  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 

*^<>wditch9  of  Boston.     During  the  present  year,  M.  Aran  brought 

'^^fitte  the  Academy  of  Medicine,  Paris,  a  case  in  which  he  had 

^  (Eittwim  Chimrg.  t  iL  |  Brit  ind  For.  Med.  Rer.  vol.  xii. 

t  Mem.  de  Chimrg.  Milit.  t.  iii.  p.  466.  %  Med.  Zeit.  Rots.  &  Ed.  Month  Jour, 

t  ArdL  Gen.  de  Med.  Not.  1854.  **  Gaz.  det.  Hopitaux,  Feb.  1855. 
4Dkt.des  Sdencet  Med.  t.  xl.  1819. 
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twice  operated,  at  an  interval  of  twelve  days,  removing,  in  tki 
first  instance,  twenty-eight  ounces  of  fluid,  and  in  the  second 
forty -nine  ounces  with  relief  to  the  symptoms.  On  both  occaflion 
he  injected  the  cavity  with  a  solution  of  iodine ;  that  used  afie 
the  first  operation  consisted  of  half  an  ounce  of  tincture  of  iodine 
fifteen  grains  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and  an  ounce  and  a  half  o 
water ;  on  the  second  occasion  its  strength  was  increased,  and  th< 
operation  is  said  to  have  caused  neither  pain  or  uneasiness.  Thi 
patient  had  previously  manifested  symptoms  of  tubercle,  whici 
became  more  evident  as  the  heart  and  pericardium  improved,  am 
he  **  finally  recovered  so  fieir  as  the  affection  of  the  pulmonar) 
organs  would  allow." 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  performing  this  operation,  and  the 
exact  situation  at  which  the  puncture  should  be  made,  authon 
differ.  Riolanus  originally  suggested  making  an  opening  in  the 
sternum  with  the  trepan,  an  inch  above  the  ensiform  cartilage,  **b 
non  possis  exhaurire  istud  serum  per  hydragoga,"  he  says,  **  licetiM 
terebr^  sternum  aperire,  intervallo  pollicisacartilagine  xiphoide?" 
Laennec,  without  any  allusion  to  Riolanus,  suggests  the  same  opera' 
tion;  more  recently,  M.  Skjelderup*  recommended  perforating  the 
sternum  with  the  trephine,  where  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib  joiiu 
the  sternum,  and  after  the  bleeding  ceases,  when  the  pericardiunr 
protrudes  at  the  aperture,  to  open  it.  But  this  mode  of  performing 
the  operation  is  not  devoid  of  danger ;  the  rupture  of  the  medias- 
tinum might,  Meratt  observes,  be  followed  by  the  sudden  entrance 
of  air  into  both  pleura,  the  probable  effect  of  which  would  be  the 
immediate  death  of  the  patient. 

Desault  made  the  incision  "between  the  sixth  and  seventl 
ribs  on  the  left  side,  opposite  the  apex  of  the  heart."  Larrey  made 
his  incision  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  "  below  the  nipple.' 
M.  Romero,  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  at  the  junction  of  the 
cartilage  with  the  bone  in  men  of  ordinary  stature,  and  betweei 
the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  in  persons  of  small  stature ;  he  then  seizec 
a  portion  of  the  pericardium,  and  incised  it  with  a  small  curvcc 
scissors;  the  liquid  flowed  out  on  placing  the  patient  in  a  con 
venient  position — a  tent  was  inseited  in  the  wound,  and  this  wai 
removed  once  a  day  for  three  days,  and  the  fluid  allowed  to  escape 

*  Acta  Nova.  Soc.  Med.  Hav.  1818. 

t  Diet,  des  Sciences  Med.  Art.  Pericardite. 
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ch  the  edges  were  brought  together,  and  the  wound  healed, 
^agen  performs  the  operation  with  a  trocar,  which  he  intro- 
ween  the  fifth  and  sixth  ribs,  three  fingers  breadth  from  the 
on  the  left  side.     M.  Schuh  likewise  employs  the  trocar, 
iny  preliminary  incision.     In  the  case  alluded  to,  he  in- 
it  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  close  to  the  left  edge 
imum,  but  no  fluid  following,  it  was  withdrawn  an^intro- 
the  intercostal  space  next  lower  down.     The  instrument 
i  by  him  is  known  in  Germany  as  "  Schuh's  trocar;"  the 
furnished  with  a  stop-cock,  to  the  end  of  which  is  fitted 
ional  tube ;  this  is  bent  at  aright  angle,  and  supports  at  its 
xtremity  a  small  cup  into  which  the  liquid  flows,  and  by 
lulation  prevents  the  sudden  reflux  of  air  into  the  serous 
'     M.  Jobert  de  Lamballe,  who  operated  in  the  case  re- 
y  M.  Trousseau,  made  his  incision  in  the  fifth  intercostal 
the  left  side,  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum  down 
tercostal  muscles ;  he  then  introduced  the  trocar,  covered 
1-beater's  skin,  obliquely  from  within  outwards.   M.  Kyber 
ss  Schuh's  trocar  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs,  on  the 
:lo8e  to  the  sternum.    The  operation  he  says  is  painless,  ex* 
m  it  is  necessary  to  remove,  by  the  adaptation  of  a  syringe, 
lid  or  air ;  the  entrance  of  the  latter,  however,  he  considers 
>ductive  of  no  bad  result.    *^  The  immediate  efifects  of  the 
1  were  return  of  the  pulse,  removal  of  the  anxiety  and 
9  renewed  fiimal  heat,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind ;  at  the 
le  the  friction  sounds  return,  and  the  heart's  sounds  also 
again  appreciable .f"    In  the  greater  number  of  cases,  life, 
IB  merely  prolonged ;  in  four  instances,  however,  recovery 
;  and  he  thinks  that  if  the  operation  was  performed  at  an 
period,  it  would  be  more  frequently  successful ;  "  but  he 
bought  himself  justified  in  undertaking  it,  having  operated 
cases  altogether  desperate."     M.  Aran,  in  his  operation, 
d  a  small-sized  trocar  and  canula ;  which  he  introduced 
ow  upwards  in  the  fifth  intercostal  space,  ^*  a  little  below 
where  the  dulness  on  percussion  was  well  marked."    "  The 
Ktent  of  the  distended  pericardium  having  been  previously 
by  lines  drawn  on  the  chest,  and  the  actual  situation  of  the 
refully  ascertained  by  auscultation." 

»  EdiDb.  Month.  Jour,  March,  1848.  t  Ibid. 
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If  an  incision  in  made  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fonrlba 
fifth  ribs  on  the  left  ude  near  the  sternum,  in  a  subject  in  whic 
the  thoracic  organs  are  sound,  we  come  upon  the  left  pleun,  nn 
on  the  pericardium ;  and  we  would  be  very  likely  to  wound  tl 
internal  mammary  artery,  which  runs  downwards  about  a  finger 
breadth  from  the  edge  of  the  sternum.  The  parts  divided  in  th 
incisicm,  after  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  are  the  origin  of  tfa 
pectonuis  major,  the  expansion  of  the  external  intercostal  mmek 
and  the  internal  intercostal,  the  internal  mammary  artery  lyioj 
beneath  the  latter.  The  incision,  therefore,  should  not  extend  li 
within  an  inch  of  the  sternum.  When  the  pericardial  sac  is  nradi 
distended  with  fluid,  however,  it  spreads  out  laterally,  pushing  dM 
lung  and  pleura  aside,  so  that  the  pericardium  may  be  opened 
between  the  cartilages  of  the  fourth  and  fifth,  or  the  fifth  and  waA 
ribs,  outside  the  rosmmary  artery,  without  any  risk  of  woundiig 
either  this  vessel  or  the  pleura.  The  trocar,  however,  appean  to 
be  an  unsafe  instrument;  as,  if  pushed  directly  backwards,  inAi 
space  between  the  cartilages  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  left  ribs,  it  mi^ 
wound  the  diaphragm,  and  would  be  very  certain  to  do  so  betintt 
the  cartilages  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs,  unless  the  pericardial 
was  much  distended*  and  protruded  downwards.  Besides,  there  ii 
a  risk  of  wounding  the  heart,  particularly  if  bands  of  adheflfli 
exist  between  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  pericardiun. 
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CHAPTER  XII.  ^ 

DIBBA8E8  OF  THE  LINING  MEMBRANE  OF  THE  HEART. 

ODOCARDITIS.— ANATOBnCAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ACUTE  ENDOCARDITIS.— 
•TMPTOMS.— GENERAL  AND  LOCAL  SYMPTOMS— PHYSICAL  SIGNS—CAUSES 
AND  FRSQUBMCY  OF  ENDOCARDITIS.— DIAGNOSIS  AND  PROGNOSIS  OF.— 
TREATMENT  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Phi  membrane  which  lines  the  chambers  of  the  heart  equally  as 
hx  which  invests  its  exterior,  is  often  the  seat  of  inflammation, 
piiticalarly  that  portion  which  covers  the  valves  and  lines  the 
xifioes;  indeed,  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  valvular  disease  are 
k ultimate  result  of  inflammation  of  this  part;  and,  we  are  in- 
Uyted  altogether  to  the  researches  of  modem  pathologists  for  our 
bowledge  of  the  fact,  that  inflammation  of  the  endocardium, 
B^oally  as  of  the  pericardium,  is  associated  generally  with  acute 
^UQinatism.  Inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart 
*ii  formerly  termed  ** internal  carditis"  M.  Bouillaud  at  first 
^ed  it  ^*  indocarditii"  to  distinguish  it  from  inflammation  of 
be  investing  membrane ;  subsequently  he  altered  it  to  ^^  endocar* 
^ ;"  and,  this  term  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  patho- 
^^psts  since. 

When  upon  the  subject  of  pericarditis,  I  showed  that  the  French 
riters  were  greatly  in  error  in  asserting,  that  physicians  in  these 
>Qntries  were  ignorant  of  the  intimate  relation  between  pericardi- 
\  and  acute  articular  rheumatism,  until  M.  Bouillaud  had  pointed 
Out.  We  are,  however,  indebted  to  M.  Bouillaud  for  giving  a 
t<lie  to  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart ;  and, 
^  inconsiderable  share  of  the  merit  of  tracing  the  connexion  be- 
^een  acute  rheumatism  and  endocarditis,  belongs  also  to  him. 

Every  part  of  the  endocardium  is  not  equally  liable  to  inflam- 
^tion ;  that  portion  which  covers  the  valves,  or  lines  the  orifices 
ffers  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  the  inflammation,  too,  is  generally 
^ted  to  one  side  of  the  heart,  or  to  one  cavity ;  and  the  valves 
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and  orifices  of  the  left  side  are  much  more  frequently  its  seat  than 
those  of  the  right.  Indeed,  the  valves  or  orifices  of  the  light 
cavities  are  seldom  alone  engaged,  or  without  those  upon  the  left 
side  participating. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

T^  morbid  appearances  observed  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
endocardium,  are: — 

1.  Increased  vascularity. 

2.  Dulness,  softening,  or  thickening  of  the  membrane. 

3.  Exudation  of  lymph. 

4.  Adhesions,  perforation,  or  rupture  of  a  valve  or  tendinous 
cord. 

5.  Vegetations  upon  the  valves  or  orifices. 

6.  Coagulation  of  the  blood,  or  fibrinous  deposit  in  the  cbiin* 
bers  of  the  heart. 

Stage  of  increased  vascularity. — As  in  inflammation  in  other 
situations,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  when  inflamed,  ntj 
assume  some  shade  of  red ;  this,  however,  is  not  the  result  of  is* 
jection  of  the  endocardium  itself  (which  we  have  seen  to  be  anon- 
vascular  membrane,)  but  its  seat  is  the  subjacent  layer  of  connect* 
ing  tissue,  which  is  well  supplied  with  blood-vessels ;  the  rednetf 
has  a  pale  or  rose  hue,  "  the  tint  being  subdued  by  the  endocai^ 
dium  covering  it  ;*'  or  it  is  spotted,  pale  and  dark,  altematelj ;  io 
one  place  more  of  a  violet,  in  another  more  of  a  scarlet  colour. 
We  seldom,  however,  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  this  effect 
of  inflammation,  the  patient  scarcely  ever  dies  at  so  early  a  period, 
and  when  we  come  to  make  an  examination,  other  changes  have 
taken  place. 

Redness  of  any  shade  or  hue  is  not,  however,  by  itself  a  og" 
of  endocarditis ;  there  are  several  conditions  under  which  it  occoi* 
quite  distinct  from  inflammation.  For  instance,  if  the  examination 
was  not  made  until  some  days  after  death,  or  until  the  putrefactitv 
process  had  set  in,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  being  at  the  same^tim^ 
full  of  blood  in  a  more  or  less  liquid  state  ;  or  if  a  morbid  coooi'' 
tion  of  the  blood  existed,  as  in  persons  dying  of  malignant  fon^s 
of  typhus,  small-pox,  &c.  In  such  cases,  the  redness  (which  ^ 
likewise  of  a  darker  hue)  is  due  to  cadaveric  imbibation^  the  oolo^ 
ing  matter  of  the  blood  giving  a  permanent  stain  to  the  membrao^ 
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Dadaveiic  imbibation  may  generally  be  distinguished  from  in- 
maftory  redness. 

1.  By  exhibiting  no  net-work  of  vessels  when  examined  with 

IS. 

2.  By  being  found  more  frequently  at  the  right  than  the  left 
of  the  organ,  and  extending  often  into-  the  large  vessels. 

\.  By  the  darker  hue  of  the  redness. 

L  By  the  red  colour  being  more  easily  removed  by  macatation. 
K  By  the  endocardium  preserving  its  normal  smoothness 
polish. 

>.  By  the  previous  history  of  the  patient's  illness. 
(According  to  Hasse,*  **  the  redness  of  imbibation  is  almost  in- 
ibly  observed  in  the  following  descending  order;  darkest  in 
right  auricle,  paler  in  the  right  ventricle,  with  the  exception 
le  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  are  as  deeply  coloured 
le  auricle ;  still  paler  in  the  left  auricle,  while  the  left  ventricle 
Q  retains  quite  its  natural  tint,  except  that  the  aortic  valves  are 
Ler.  In  the  great  vessels,  the  posterior  surface  is  strikingly  dark 
omparison  with  the  anterior. 

Exudation  $tage. — The  next  effect  of  inflammation  is  a  dimi- 
on  of  the  natural  smoothnees  and  polish  of  the  endocardium, 
»mpanied  by  some  softening  of  the  membrane,  and  by  exuda- 
of  lymph  under  or  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  inflamed  endo- 
ium,  which  becomes  dull  and  opaque  in  patches.  This  may 
united  to  the  valves,  or  it  may  extend  into  the  chambers  of  the 
t,  and  the  left  auricle  is  often  its  seat.  When  the  inflam- 
3iy  exudation  has  its  seat  at  the  valves,  the  consequences  are 
h  more  prejudicial  than  when  it  is  limited  to  the  lining  of  the 
Dbers.  The  effect  of  swelling,  thickening,  and  puckering  of 
curtains  of  the  valves,  or  of  shortening  of  the  tendinous  cords 
I  of  course,  be  to  interfere  with  the  free  play  of  the  valves,  or  to 
ent  them  from  fulfilling  their  office  perfectly ;  and  thus  either 
ermit  regurgitation,  or  to  obstruct  the  orifice.  This  cannot 
I  without  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  being  modified  or 
«d,  or  new  and  abnormal  sounds  being  developed ;  hence  the 
est  signs  of  endocarditis  are  generally  furnished  by  auscultation. 
ddhesion  of  the  Valves. — When  the  inflammatory  exudation 
its  seat  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  endocardium,  or  reaches 

♦  Path.  Anat.  trans,  by  Swainc. 
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this  part,  auli^sion  of  portions  of  the  valves  to  one  another,  or  to 
the  parietes,  may,  although  it  rarely  does,  take  place;  this  ismoli 
common  at  the  arterial  orifices,  where  the  valves  are  thin,  pazbca- 
larly  the  aortic ;  sometimes  the  three  valves  cohere  together ;  man 
frequently  two  only  cohere,  and  these  are  generally,  as  M.  Hasse 
remarks,  the  two  opposite  to  the  origin  of  the  coronary  arteiien 
^^  The  adhesion  commences  at  the  common  point  of  attachment 
two  valves,  and  thence  spreads  to  the  centre  of  their  free  maigin,^ 
reversing  their  shape  and  direction,  so  that  they  present  a  concave 
surface  to  the  ventricle,  and  a  convex  to  the  aorta.     Whoi  the^ 
preserve  their  pouch-like  character,  the  orifice  of  the  artery  becom^ 
contracted  ;  when,  on  the  contrary,  they  adhere  simultaneously  -f^ 
the  parietes  of  the  artery,  the  mouth  of  the  latter  may  beco^^ 
permanently  dilated.''     M.  Bouillaud  says  he  has  never  met  wi$i 
adhesion  of  the  arterial  valves  either  to  the  parietes  or  to  009 
another ;   but  he  has,  on  a  few  occasions,  seen  adhesion  of  the 
mitral  valve  to  the  parietes,  and  the  posterior  lamina  was  tiiat 
which  was  always  adherent* 

Perforation  or  rupture  of  a  Vahe. — It  sometimes  happens  till 
inflammatory  softening  ends  in  perforation  or  rupture  of  a  valve 
or  of  a  tendinous  cord ;  this  may  happen  at  either  the  aortie  or 
mitral  orifices^  more  frequently  at  the  former.     When  niptni<9 
takes  place,  tlie  detached  portion  of  the  valve  is  floated  in  tbd 
direction  of  the  current  of  blood,  and  the  tendinous  cords,  when 
ruptured,  eventually  shrivel  and  curl  up ;  both  get  a  coatiqg  o* 
lymph,  upon  which  fibrin  may  be  deposited  firom  the  blood  in  il0 
passage  through  the  heart.    If  the  ulceration  extends  through  only 
one  lamina  of  the  curtain  of  a  valve,  aneurism  of  the  valve  mayb^ 
the  result,  and  this  is  more  likely  to  occur  if  the  lesion  is  ntatted 
on  that  side  of  the  valve  against  which  the  blood  is  propeUel- 
Adhesion  of  the  valves  to  one  another,  or  to  the  parietes,  or  ute^ 
ration,  or  rupture  of  a  valve  or  tendinous  cord,  will,  of  courts* 
either  permit  regurgitation,  or  impede  the  current  through  tk^ 
affected  orifice,  and  thus  modify  or  alter  the  sounds  of  the  hetf^ 
or  develop  new  sounds. 

Vegetations  upon  the  valves  are  by  no  means  an  unusual  lesol^ 
of  endocarditis ;  the  most  common  variety  consists  of  little  war** 
like  bodies,  about  the  size  of  the  head  of  a  large  pin,  compoBed  <^ 
lymph,  smooth  or  granular  upon  the  surface,  and  resembling  wtf"^ 
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or  the  gnnulalions  upon  an  nlcerated  surface*  Their  situation  is 
it  the  edges  of  contact  and  angles  of  the  valves ;  and,  when  nu- 
merous and  seated  close  to  one  another,  they  sometimes  form  a 
kind  of  fringe  or  beading  to  it*  Occasionally,  they  are  fewer  in 
number  and  more  scattered,  sometimes  they  form  a  double  row,  or 
they  spread  upon  the  curtains  of  the  valve,  or  extend  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  left  auricle. 

Their  usual  seat  is  that  side  of  the  valve  against  which  the 
conent  of  blood  is  directed,  viz.,  the  auricular  aspect  of  the  mitral, 
tad  the  ventricular  aspect  of  the  aortic  valves.     Soft,  and  easily 
detached  from  the  endocardium  at  first,  they  eventually  may  disap- 
pear, when  ulterior  changes  ensue ;  or,  they  become  firmer  and 
btider,  sometimes  acquiring  the  consistence  of  cartilage,  when  they 
cnmot  be  detached  without  bringing  the  endocardium  with  them. 
These  warty  vegetations  are  seldom  met  with  except  in  the  rheu- 
niatic  form  of  endocarditis ;  and,  though  most  common  upon  the 
tonic  and  mitral  valves,  they  are  occasionally  found  upon  the 
tricuspid :  they  are  least  frequent  upon  the  valves  of  the  pulmo- 
*iy  artery* 

The  other  form  of  vegetation,  more  rare  than  the  preceding, 
texisists  of  masses  of  lymph  of  larger  size  and  more  variable  shape, 
^Hey  are  also  usually  fewer  in  number,  and  are  limited  to  the  left 
^de  of  the  heart ;  their  colour  is  usually  some  shade  of  gray ;  they 
^^  smooth  or  granular  upon  the  surface,  sometimes  resembling  in 
<^lour  and  appearance  the  benign  polypus  of  the  nose,  at  others 
^ther  the  cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  uterus.  If  pedunculated, 
^Xid  according  to  the  length  of  the  peduncle,  they  hang  down  into 
^e  cavity,  and  float  with  the  current  of  the  blood ;  and  according 
^  their  size,  shape,  and  situation  they  may  obstruct  the  orifice, 
^^Kipede  the  action  of  the  valves,  or  prevent  the  latter  from  per- 
fcctly  cloong  the  aperture. 

They  are  most  common  in  fum-rheumatic  endocarditis;  and  in 
^  few  instances,  the  endocarditis  seems  to  have  been  almost  per- 
^idctly  latent.  If  they  occur  in  the  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease, 
^  18  in  feeble,  unhealthy  subjects,  or  in  individuals  who  have 
*^ered  an  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  when  convalescent  from 
^^K^ther  disease.  Both  immediately  and  remotely,  they  constitute 
^  iQuch  more  formidable  lesion  than  the  warty  vegetations.  Thus 
^^®y  may  be  detached,  and  carried  in  the  current  of  arterial  blood 
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until  arrested  in  a  ve^^sel,  the  calibre  of  which  does  not  admil  of 
their  passage,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Virchow;*  or  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  heart  may  be  deposited  apoa 
them 9  and  then  washed  away,  and  carried  into  the  arterial  syBtem^ 
until  arrested  in  some  part  of  it.     When  this  occurs,  the  utei]^ 
into  which  the  foreign  substance  is  conveyed  will  be  plugged  b^ 
it,  and  ultimately  obliterated,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  ^ 
ligature  is  applied ;  a  remarkable  example  of  which,  in  one  of  tkie 
arteries  of  the  lower  extremity,  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  TufiielLf 
If  the  supply  of  blood  to  an  important  organ,  as  the  brain,  is  thiv 
suddenly  diminished,  serious  if  not  fatal  results,  as  Dr.  Eirkai} 
has  shown,  may  ensue.     Dr.  Todd§  is  rather  disposed  to  refer  dw 
interruption  to  the  circulation  in  these  cases  to  a  coagulum  {omd 
in  the  artery  as  the  result  of  arteritis,  and  connected  with  a  rbeo- 
raatic  or  other  morbid  state  of  the  blood.    But,  in  the  majority  of 
cases  on  record,  the  coats  of  the  cerebral  artery  were  found  to  be 
normal  at  the  part. 

Corvisart  was  of  opinion  that  the  warty  vegetations  had  a  vene- 
real origin,  from  their  resemblance  to  venereal  warts;  this  ideaiii 
however,  quite  exploded  now;  they  are  simply  a  product  of  in- 
flammation, the  shape  they  assume  depending  upon  the  action  of 
a  continued  current  of  blood,  and,  they  are  found  more  frequendy 
at  the  left  than  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  because  inflammatioa 
is  much  more  common  there.  Dr.  Chevers||  considers  that  the 
warty  vegetations  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  diminishing  attritioD, 
and  preventing  adhesion  between  opposed  surfaces  of  the  valveq^ 
as  they  display  no  tendency  to  the  adhesive  inflammation. 

Mr.  Simon^  has  recently  endeavoured  to  prove  that  vegetationi 
are  simply  deposits  oi fibrin  from  the  blood,  in  its  passage  through 
the  heart,  which  attaches  itself  to  the  surface  projecting  into  the 
current,  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  recently-drawn  blood  5» 
stirred  with  twigs.  The  vegetations  have  their  seat  at  the  left 
side  of  the  heart,  because  arterial  blood  precipitates  its  fibrin  moi9 
readily  than  venous.  But  if  this  were  so,  these  bodies  could  not 
become  organized,  which  wc  know  they  do.  Fibrin  mechani- 
cally separated  liom  the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  heart,  or 

♦  Archiv.  fur.  path.  Anat.  vol.  i.  §  Clin.  lect.  on  paralyiii. 

t  Diib.  Quart.  Jour.  ||  Guy's  IIosp.  Rep.  No.  15. 

t  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxxv.  T  Lond.  Jour,  of  Med. 
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-chrough  an  aneurismal  sac,  is  perfectly  unorganized  and  unorga* 

mizabU ;  il  may  encrust  the  lymph  which  forms  these  deposits, 

^md  so  increase  their  size,  or  it  may  form  concretions  of  greater  or 

less  nse  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  constituting  what  we  are 

familiar  with  as  fibrinous  polypi  of  the  heart ;  but,  it  cannot  be« 

come  organized,  any  more  than  blood  extra vasated  from  a  wounded 

^esBel.     In  addition,  if  these  vegetations  were  simply  depositions 

of  fibrin,  mechanically  separated  from  the  blood,  they  ought  to 

"be  met  with  in  other  acute  inflammatory  affections,  where  a  similar 

condition  of  the  blood  exists — which  they  are  not ;  and  they  would 

be  much  more  common  upon  the  valves  at  the  right  side  of  the 

iMirt  than  they  are  known  to  be. 

When  exudation  of  non-plastic  matter  takes  place,  or  of  plastic 
natter  which  is  not  sufficiently  adhesive  to  resist  the  current  of 
blood,  it  will  be  washed  off  the  surface  of  the  valves,  and  thus 
niized  with  the  blood ;  and  as  endocarditis  is  limited  generally  to 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  it  will  take  the  course  of  the  arterial 
Uood ;  but  as  it  is  incapable  of  passing  through  the  capillaries,  it 
vill  be  arrested  somewhere  in  its  course,  and  the  spleen  and  kid- 
neys seem  to  be  most  frequently  the  seat  of  this  arrest 

Pdypiform  Concretions  in  the  Chambers  of  the  Heart. — In  any 
iffection  in  which  much  impediment  exists  to  the  circulation 
^bioQgh  the  heart  or  lungs,  or  in  which  the  circulation  becomes 
^eiy  feeble,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  separation  of  fibrin  from 
^  other  constituents  of  the  blood  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart, 
cooBtituting  the  polypiform  concretions  of  the  heart,  which  may 
Wend  through  the  orifices,  or  into  the  large  vessels,  obstructing 
^bem,  impeding  the  action  of  the  valves,  and  being  sometimes  the 
^mediate  cause  of  death.  Laenncc's  ^'  globular  vegetations"  ap- 
P^  to  be  only  forms  of  these  concretions,  and  they  may  occur  in 
endocarditis  equally  as  in  other  affections  in  which  the  circulation 
*biough  the  heart  is  impeded :  some  writers,  indeed,  are  of  opinion 
^t  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  to  their  formation  in  this  disease 
*bin  in  others,  owing  either  to  the  morbid  alteration  of  the  blood 
^  endocarditis ;  or  to  the  inflammation  itself  determining  coagula- 
tion of  the  blood  at  the  affected  part,  in  this  respect  resembling 
phlebitis  and  arteritis,  the  coagula  being  more  or  less  adherent  in 
^^^  latter  case.  Kreysig  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  opinion  that 
''Jflammation  of  the  linint^  membrane  of  the  heart  tends  to  deter- 
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mine  coagulation  of  the  blood  in  its  cavities :  M»  Booillan 
the  same  view,  and  looks  upon  the  development  of  cottgu 
frequent  effect  of  endocarditis* 

Endocarditis  in  the  Foetus. — Rokitansky*  is  of  opinio; 
endocarditis  is  not  very  unfrequent  in  the  fotus  in  utero ; 
seat  then  being,  according  to  him,  at  the  right  side  of  the 
arrest  of  development  results ;  by  which,  obliteration  of  ih 
men  ovale  or  ductus  arteriosus  is  prevented,  or  contraction  o 
abnormal  conditions  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  aitc 
brought  about.  The  preternatural  conditions  which  give 
cyanosisj  and  which  are  regarded  simply  as  vices  of  organi 
may,  in  many  instances  (he  thinks)  be  the  result  of  inflam 
occurring  at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life* 

Dr.  Chevers,  in  an  admirable  series  of  papers,  publidb 
tween  the  years  1846  and  '51,t  upon  morbid  conditions 
pulmonary  artery,  suggests  that  the  lesions  of  the  right  side 
heart,  which  occur  at  an  early  period  of  intn^uterine  life,  an 
rise  to  cyanosis,  have  their  cause  rather  in  *^  malposition 
body  of  the  foetus,"  in  **  pressure  upon  the  umbilical  cord," 
**  faulty  conditions  of  the  lungs."  In  the  great  majority  d 
cases,  there  is  no  evidence  of  previous  inflammation,  it  is,  the 
more  probable  that  they  are  independent  of  it,  and  that  en 
ditis  in  intra-uterine  life  plajrs  a  very  subordinate  part  in  tfa 
duction  of  congenital  malformations  of  the  heart.  Indeed 
remarkable  case,  recently  recorded  by  Dr.  Mayne,t  '^^^ 
infant  ybttr  days  old  <lied  of  endocarditis  (the  post-mortem  a 
ances  being  most  characteristic),  the  left  ventricle  alone  w 
seat  of  the  inflammation ;  the  right  cavities  being  perfectly  h( 
Dr.  Mayne  is  of  opinion  that  the  endocarditis  in  this  case 
menced  during  intra-uterine  life. 

STMFTOMS  OF  ENDOCAaDITIS. 

The  symptoms  of  acute  endocarditis  will  be  considered  I 
the  same  order  as  those  of  pericarditis  have  been ;  thus,  th< 
certain  general  or  constitutional  symptoms,  certain  local  sym] 
and  certain  physical  signs.  The  general  symptoms  are  so  { 
to  those  of  pericarditis  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  mor 
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refer  to  what  has  been  said  under  that  head.  In  the  local  symp- 
toms there  are  some  points  of  difference ;  but  the  physical  signs 
present  the  strongest  contrast,  and  it  is  upon  them  we  especially 
rely  in  arriving  at  a  diagnosis. 

The  general  and  local  symptoms  which  alone  require  notice 
here,  are  inflammatory  fever,  palpitation,  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  the 
otmdition  of  the  pulse. 

Inflammatory  Fever. — Inflammatory  or  symptomatic  fever  is 
common  to  endocarditb  and  pericarditis;  and  the  constitutional 
diatorbance  will  vary  according  to  the  amount  and  intensity  of  the 
loctl  inflammation,  and  the  constitutional  and  other  peculiarities 
of  the  patient.  It  is  not,  however,  a  sign  of  much  value,  as  simple, 
uncomplicated  endocarditis  is  very  rare,  the  disease,  in  general, 
urimng  during  the  course  of  acute  articular  rheumatism,  or  pleuro- 
pneamoma,  in  which  febrile  disturbance  is  well  marked.  In  ad- 
dition, the  symptomatic  fever  of  acute  endocarditis  does  not  present 
ttiy  characters  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  the  fever  that 
•coompanies  acute  pericarditis. 

Palpitation. — Increased  or  unusual  action  of  the  heart,  is  a 
frequent  and  an  early  symptom  of  endocarditis ;  it  usually  sets  in 
BQddenly,  and  is  often  the  first  circumstance  which  attracts  atten- 
tion to  the  heart  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism.     The  impulse  is 
'Wronger  than  natural,  and  more  diffused,  or  it  may  be  intermittent, 
^  irregular,  at  the  very  outset.     The  sensation  of  palpitation  is 
^xnetimes  complained  of  by  the  patient,  and  is  distressing  to  him : 
*t  others,  nothing  of  the  sort  is  observed.     The  palpitation  may 
P'^ecede  the  physical  signs,  or  it  may  arise  simultaneously  with 
**icm;  Dr.  Graves*  has  made  the  remark  that  "  an  increase  of  the 
*^^art's  action  may  not  only  precede  the  physical  but  the  constitu- 
^onal  signs  of  inflammation  of  this  organ,  or  its  membranes." 
**  Connected  with  the  motions  of  the  heart  (he  adds)  is  the  re- 
**^arkable  disparity  that  exists  between  the  energy  of  the  heart's 
Action  and  the  strength  of  the  pulse ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the 
pulsations  in  the  cardiac  region  are  violent,  while  the  pulse  is 
^^cak  and  thready  at  the  wrist."     The  cause  of  the  palpitation  in 
endocarditis,  as  in  pericarditis,  appears  to  lie  in  the  increased  irri- 
^fcility  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organ,  the  result  of  inflamma- 

*  Clinical  Medicine,  vol.  ii. 
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tion  of  the  membrane  in  contact  with  it;  it  often  pernsl 
inflammatory  action  has  been  subdued. 

Pain. — Pain  referred  to  the  prsecordial  region  is 
urgent  a  symptom  in  endocarditis  as  in  pericarditis,  and 
disease  is  uncomplicated,  the  sensation  complained  of  is 
of  oppression  or  uneasiness,  than  pain ;  occasionally  notli 
kind  is  observed,  and  the  patient  denies  its  existence  y^ 
tioned.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  inflammation 
with  severe,  burning  pain,  and  strong  or  irregular  acta 
heart ;  in  such  cases,  the  endocarditis  is  always  compIi< 
pericarditis  or  pleuritis — more  rarely  with  carditis.  F 
present,  may  precede  the  auscultatory  signs,  or  it  may  no 
plained  of  until  the  endocardial  murmur  is  fully  develop 

Dysprujea, — As  long  as  the  circulation  through  the 
tinues  free,  dyspno&a  is  not  complained  of,  the  res[ 
hurried  in  proportion  as  the  heart's  action  is  accelerate 
breathing  presents  nothing  peculiar.  If,  however,  th< 
ditis  is  complicated  with  pericarditis,  pneumonia,  or  p 
if  the  circulation  through  the  heart  is  obstructed  or  imped 
to  the  eflects  of  the  inflammation  upon  the  valves  or  on 
pncBa  becomes  an  urgent  symptom ;  it  generally  amounts 
noea,  and  it  is  accompanied,  as  M.  Bouillaud  remar 
^'  anxious  expression  of  countenance,  by  perpetual  jactit 
an  agonizing  feeling  of  suflbcation,  which  prevents  t1 
assuming  the  recumbent  posture,  and  prevents  the  po 
sleep. 

Pulse. — The  pulse  in  endocarditis  is  usually  acceh 
as  the  disease  usually  sets  in  in  the  course  of  rheumati< 
information  is  to  be  derived  from  this  character.  It  has 
in  a  few  instances  that  the  pulse  instead  of  being  acceh 
diminished  in  frequency  on  the  accession  of  endocar 
Taylor*  gives  a  case  where  it  became  not  only  less  fre 
each  individual  beat  was  more  slowly  performed.  In  a 
likewise,  there  has  been  no  alteration  in  the  pulse  of  an; 
even  in  its  velocity,  throughout  the  attack.  Occasioni 
mission  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse  ushers  in  the  attack ; 
variation  of  the  pulse  in  cases  of  acute  rheumatism,  sho 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xxviii. 
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ittention  to  the  heart*  Sometimes,  the  alteration  in  the  pulse  pre* 
cedes  the  physical  signs ;  more  generally  it  follows  them.  If  the 
dicolation  through  the  heart  becomes  impeded,  although  the  im* 
pobe  may  be  strong,  the  pidse  will  be  small  and  weak,  or  inter- 
mittent or  irregular,  but  this  state  is  generally  associated  with 
other  and  more  characteristic  signs  of  obstructed  circulation. 

The  general  and  local  signs  of  endocarditis  which  have  been 
^ramerated  resemble  in  many  respects  those  of  pericarditis ;  in 
each  we  have  inflammatory  fever,  and  in  each  we  may  have  un- 
QBoal  action  of  the  heart  suddenly  ensuing,  with  pain  referred  to 
the  prcBCordial  re^on,  and  dyspnoea  or  orthopnoea ;  without  the 
•id  of  the  physical  signs,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  to  dis- 
tbguish  the  one  from  the  other.  The  only  symptom  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  presents  a  contrast  is  pain,  but  it  is  too  vague  and 
uncertain  a  sign  to  afibrd  much  assistance  to  the  diagnosis. 

The  physical  signs  of  endocarditis  are  afforded  by  inspection 
of  the  chest,  by  palpation,  by  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

Sifffu  furniihed  by  inspection  and  palpation. — Increased  or 
nnumial  action  of  the  heart  is  one  of  the  earliest  physical  signs  of 
ttdocarditis,  and  often  the  first  which  attracts  attention ;  the  im- 
pulse is  stronger,  and  more  diffused  than  natural — occasionally 
inegalar.  When  pericarditis  is  associated  with  endocarditis,  as 
<rf^  happens,  these  signs  are  generally  well  marked,  and  the 
fiiction  fremitus,  mentioned  under  the  head  of  pericarditis,  will 
generally  be  felt  in  addition.  In  the  more  advanced  stages,  if  the 
ciitulation  through  the  heart  becomes  impeded,  the  impulse  be- 
comes tumultuous  or  irregular ;  and  if  such  alteration  has  taken 
phce  in  the  mitral  valve  as  to  permit  free  regurgitation,  a  fre* 
'iiiaBement  will  be  felt,  on  laying  the  hand  upon  the  proscordial 
'^ion. 

Signs  furnished  by  percussion. — In  endocarditis,  the  region  of 

^  heart's  superficial  dulness  is  usually  increased ;  the  increase  how- 

^^t  is  inconsiderable,  at  least  in  comparison  with  its  extent  and 

•***ount  in  pericarditis.     It  is  referred  by  some  to  distention  of  the 

®*^^inber8  of  the  heart  (particularly  the  auricles  and  right  ventricle,) 

^  Hood ;  others,  with  more  reason,  refer  it  to  the  increased  extent 

®^  the  heart's  surface  which  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes, 

^^ing  to  increased  energy  in  the  action  of  the  organ.     Percussion 

^he  prsecordial  repon  seldom  or  never  occasions  pain  in  endo- 
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cardius;  whereas,  in  pericarditiSf  this  manipulation  is  often  pun- 
ful.    The  degree  of  dulness  is  likewise  always  more  marked  in  pe* 
ricarditis,  and  the  space  which  jrields  it  is  wider  in  every  direction ; 
while  if  much  fluid  is  contained  in  the  pericardial  sac,  the  shapes 
of  the  dull  space  will  be  totally  different. 

Signs  furnished  by  Auscultation. — The  effects  of  inflammalioiL. 
we  have  said,  are  principally  expended  upon  the  valves  at  the  leE 
side  of  the  heart,  and  the  changes  which  ensue  as  its  result  ma*^ 
prevent  the  free  play  of  the  valves,  or  otherwise  interfere  wii^ 
their  functions ;  the  necessary  effect  of  which  is  some  alteration  ^ 
the  character,  duration,  or  intensity  of  the  sounds ;  hence,  the  sig^ 
furnished  by  auscultation  are  generally  the  earliest,  the  most  ca^ 
stant,  and  the  most  precise. 

Bruit  de  Soufflet. — The  abnormal  sound  heard  in  endocardity 
is  always  some  form  of  blowing  murmur,  which  in  the  msjority  </ 
cases  replaces  or  masks  the  normal  first  sound  of  the  heart;  ii 
generally  best  marked  towards  the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  may  k 
so  prolonged  as  to  make  the  second  sound  appear  much  shorter 
than  natural.     It  usually  has  its  cause  in   insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  valve ;  it  may  however  have  its  seat  at  the  aortic  orifioeb 
and  be  due  to  an  impediment  to  the  outward  passage  of  the  Uood 
from  the  left  ventricle ;  but  its  meet  frequent  seat  in  rheumttie 
endocarditis  is  at  the  mitral  orifice.     This  murmur  has  alwayi 
more  or  less  of  a  blowing  character,  it  may  pass  into  a  miiflcii 
murmur,  or  ultimately  into  a  rough  sound ;  it  is  described  by  boom 
as  at  first  a  rasping  sound,  which  passes  into  bruit  de  souffiet ;  but 
in  all  the  cases  which  I  have  observed,  it  had  the  character  of 
bruit  de  soufflet  in  the  first  instance. 

The  exact  period  which  intervenes  between  the  invasion  of 
the  inflammation  and  the  development  of  an  endocardial  murmur) 
has  not  been  accurately  determined ;  it  is  probably  as  short  as  that 
which  elapses  before  the  attrition  sounds  of  pericarditis  becoiDO 
audible.  In  general,  some  alteration  is  observed  in  the  sounds  of 
the  heart  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  before  bruit  de  soufi^ 
is  developed,  the  sounds  becoming,  in  some  cases,  louder  ^ 
rougher  than  natural ;  in  others  presenting  some  irregularity  ^ 
rhythm. 

Triple^  or  quadruple  sounds, — On  several  occasions  I  b*^ 
observed  a  doubling  of  one  or  other,  rarely  of  both  sounds  of  ^ 
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Iieart  pievioua  to  bruit  de  soufflet  becoming  audible.  Generally 
the  triple  sound  is  best  marked  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  it 
gradually  passes  into  bruit  de  soujfflet;  the  doubling  has  been 
sometimes  in  the  first,  sometimes  in  the  second  sound.  In  a  case 
cfendo-pericarditis,  recently  under  my  care,  a  quadruple  sound 
vy  heard  at  one  part  of  the  praecordial  region,  and  a  triple  sound 
at  other  parts ;  the  triple  sound  at  the  base  of  the  heart  was  pro- 
dooed  by  a  doubling  of  the  first  sound,  the  triple  sound  at  the 
q)ex  by  a  doubling  of  the  second  sound ;  the  quadruple  sound 
nu  heard  between  these  two  points ;  the  triple  sound  at  the  apex 
pMed  into  bruit  de  gouffletf  and  the  quadruple  sound  ceased  as  the 
inflammation  of  the  endocardium  subsided.  In  this  case  a  qua^ 
dntple  impulse  was  distinctly  perceived,  on  laying  the  stethescope 
upon  the  part  of  the  prsecordial  region  where  the  quadruple  sound 
wai  audible.  The  cause  of  the  triple  and  quadruple  sounds  in 
endocarditis  is  evidently  want  of  consonance  between  the  move- 
ments of  the  two  ventricles,  owing  to  inflammation  engaging  the 
interior  of  one. 

The  early  appearance  of  an  endocardial  murmur  has  led  some 
ptthologists  to  refer  it  to  *^  spasm  of  the  valves,"  or  to  some  other 
cause,  rather  than  to  the  changes  which  supervene  as  the  re- 
mit of  inflammation.  But,  when  we  consider,  what  a  trifling 
degree  of  thickening,  or  rigidity  of  the  curtains,  or  tendinous  cords 
of  the  mitral  valve,  will  prevent  it  firom  perfectly  closing  the  orifice, 
^  can  understand  how  readily  a  murmur  may  be  developed  at 
Ail  orifice,  although  no  actual  change  of  structure  in  the  valve  has 
^en  place. 

The  valve  which  primarily  and  principally  sufiers  in  the  ma- 

joritjr  of  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  is  as  I  have  said,  the 

>^tral,  which  becomes  incapable  of  perfectly  closing  the  orifice, 

^  a  murmur  which  obscures  or  completely  masks  the  normal 

fint  sound  of  the  heart,  accompanies  the  systole  of  the  ventriclci 

^e  impulse,   and  the  pulse.     If  the  inflammation  engages  the 

^^Qulunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  some  impediment  may  be  offered  to 

^  outward  current  of  the  blood  from  the  ventKcle,  by  which  the 

^^  sound  of  the  heart  would  be  converted  into  a  murmur;  more 

^'^uently  these  valves  are  rendered  incapable  of  perfectly  closing, 

^^en  regnrgitaton  into  the  ventricle  occurs  at  each  diastole,  and 

^  Murmur  is  audible  at  the  period  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 
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It  may  happen  that  both  set  of  valves  become  simultaneoualy 
gaged,  and  a  bruit  de  soufflet  takes  the  pkce  of  both  Bounds. 

Dr.  Barclay's*  statistics  of  valvular  disease,  tend  to  show  thife 
both  the  mitral  and  aortic  valves  are  more  frequently  the  seat  <# 
rheumatic  endocarditis  than  cither  the  mitral  singly,  or  the  aorti^ 
singly.     Thus  out  of  fifteen  cases  of  valvular  disease,  where  it  wi^ 
ascertained  that  the  patient  had  previously  suffered  from  aca%| 
rheumatism,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  were  both  diseased  in  thir. 
teen,  the  aortic  valves  alone  in  one,  and  the  mitral  alone  also  ia 
one.   In  another  table  of  thirty-five  cases  of  valvular  disease  ascri^ 
ed  to  rheumatic  endocarditis,  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  wen 
both  engaged  in  twenty-eight,  the  aortic  alone  in  three,  and  tb 
mitral  alone  in  four. 

But  statistics  of  fatal  cases  of  valvular  disease  are  of  little  value 
in  determining  this  point,  they  merely  help  to  prove  what  wm 
already  well  known,  that  rheumatic  endocarditis  implicating  bodi 
set  of  valves  and  passing  into  valvular  disease,  constitutes  a  veiy 
formidable  lesion.  So  far  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing, rheumatic  endocarditis  occuring  in  early  life  has  its  seat  almost 
always  at  the  mitral  orifice,  whereas  in  non-rheumatic  endocarditis, 
the  aortic  valves  more  generally  suffer,  and  both  set  of  valves  aie 
not  unfrequently  engaged. 

A  difficulty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  distinguishing  the 
valvular  murmur  of  endocarditis  from  the  attrition  sounds  of  peri* 
carditis.  This  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider 
that  the  two  affections  often  arise  simultaneously,  that  a  recent 
attack  of  endo  or  pericarditis  may  be  engrafted  upon  an  already 
diseased  heart ;  that  in  both  diseased  states,  the  heart*s  action  may 
be  similarly  deranged  or  disturbed ;  and  that  endo-pericarditb  may 
be  further  complicated  with  pleuritis,  pneumonia,  or  pleuro-pneu- 
monia.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  bruit  de  soufflet  d 
endocarditis  has  positive  and  well  marked  chai^acters  which  distio' 
guish  it  from  the  attrition  sounds  of  pericarditis. 

Murmur  developed  by  pressure, — A  source  of  error  may  how- 
ever arise,  which  ihust  be  guarded  against,  to  which  attention  was 
first  directed  by  Dr.  Latham,t  it  is,  that  in  children  and  yonog 
subjects,  in  whom  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  are  very  yielding,  ^ 
strong  pressure  with  the  stethoscope  *^  sufficient  to  cause  the  rib 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  31.  f  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  vd.  1,  p.  62. 
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lo  ank  a  Ktde  below  their  natural  level,"  is  made  over  the  carti- 
Lge  of  the  third  left  rib,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  may  be  developed, 
which  will  cease  when  the  stethoscope  is  laid  lightly  on  the  part. 
Seoently,  Dr.  Jenner*  has  recorded  several  cases  where  a  bruit  was 
developed  in  this  way.  The  murmur  was  always  systolic,  was 
kard  over  the  base  of  the  heart,  and  its  intensity  varied  with  the 
degree  of  pressure.  Dr.  Jenner  is  of  opinion  that  this  murmur  has 
its  seat  in  the  pulmonary  artery  and  is  caused  by  the  diminution 
of  the  caliber  of  the  artery  by  the  pressure.  The  conditions 
&T(mring  its  production  according  to  him  are,  **  narrowness  of  the 
dkest  from  before  backwards,  flexibility  of  the  thoracic  parietes, 
tndanasmia." 

CAUSES  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

The  causes  of  endocarditis  and  of  pericarditis  are  much  alike, 
and  the  two  diseases  arise  under  nearly  similar  circumstances;  thus, 
it  is  occasionally  idiopathic,  and  is  due  to  the  same  causes  which 
give  rise  to  acute  inflammation  of  other  organs ;  in  general,  how- 
ever, it  comes  on  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  is  frequently 
ttBodated  with  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  it  often  accompanies 
inflammation  of  the  pericardium,  arising  from  other  causes ;  the  in- 
^umnation  appears  to  extend  from  the  one  structure  to  the  other 
^^g  to  continuity  of  tissue.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this, 
fir.  Williamst  observes,  "  when  we  recollect  how  near  the  two 
^'embranes  approach  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  where  they 
*>^  separated  by  a  fibrous  structure  of  more  strength  than  thick- 


Endocarditis  not  unfrequently  arises  in  the  course  of  Bright's 
disease,  and  is  sometimes  the  result  of  phlebitis.  Injuries  of  the 
^nest  would  appear  also  to  be  an  occasional  cause ;  I  have  met 
^th  several  cases  where  it  could  be  traced  to  an  injury  of  this  part. 
It  occasionally  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  particu- 
larly scarlatina  and  measles ;  it  may  also  follow  remittent  fever  in 
young  subjects.  It  has  likewise  been  observed  as  an  idiopathic 
^fiecUon  in  childhood;  Dr.  Wes4  has  recorded  several  such 
^^aes.  *<  It  does  not  seem  (he  says)  to  be  always  announced  in 
them  by  very  striking  symptoms ;  a  febrile  attack  of  no  great  in- 

*  Med.  Timet  tod  Gaz.  March,  1S56.        %  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  August,  1843. 
t  On  Diieaaes  of  the  Chest. 
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tenflitj  accompanied  by  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  are  oRen  th^ 
only  heralds  of  its  approach." 

In  the  following  table  given  by  Dr.  T.  K.  Chambers,*  ^ 
exciting  cause  of  recent  endocarditis,  in  a  number  of  cases^  ^ 
shown  to  have  been : 

Uroemit  from  Blight's  Disease  of  Kidnej  ...  12 

Dropsj  from  Diseased  Heart  ...  •«.  2 

Acute  Rheumatic  Fever      ...  ...  9 

Chronic  do.  ...  ...  •••  2 

Chorea  ...  ...  ...  *..  1 

Do.    and  Chronic  Rheumatism  united,  &c.  ...  1? 

Anoemia,  from  starvation    ...  ...  ...  1 

Typhus  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 

PyoBmia  ...  ...  ...  ...  I 

Pneumonia  (in  one  caae  supervening  on  Phthisis)  ...  3 

Pleuritis  ...  ...  ...  ...  2  j 

Malformation  of  the  Talves  ...  ...  2 

Old  disease  of  the  valves  ...  ...  ...     •  1 

FREQUBNCT  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Idiopathic  endocarditis  is  comparatively  rare ;  indeed  our  know- 
ledge of  the  disease  is  principally  derived  from  witnessing  it  tf  ft 
complication  of  acute  rheumatism.  At  one  time,  it  was  snpfxwd 
that  pericarditis  was  the  ordinary  cardiac  complication  of  the  litter 
disease,  but  statistics  show  that  endocarditis  is  more  frequent)  vA 
that  when  pericarditis  occurs,  either  in  connexion  with  scoti 
rheumatism  or  independent  of  it,  it  is  very  oflen  combined  wv 
endocarditis.  Thus,  Dr.  Latham's  work  contains  a  table  of  ISf 
cases  of  acute  rheumatism ;  out  of  this  number  the  heart  was  ioH 
plicated  in  ninety,  its  seat  being  the  endocardium  alone  in  oxtf- 
three,  the  pericardium  alone  in  seven,  and  the  endo-pericaidiam 
in  eleven.  **  It  would  thus  appear  (he  observes)  that  two-thiii 
of  those  who  have  acute  rheumatism  also  suffer  inflammation  of  tk 
heart ;  and,  further,  that  endocarditis  occurs  nine  times  in  scitfe 
rheumatism  for  pericarditis  once,  and  that  simple  endocardit» 
constitutes  more  than  two-thirds  of  all  rheumatic  cardiac  afiection8< 

Endocarditis,  equally  as  pericarditis,  is  more  likely  to  sap^' 
vene  in  acute  rheumatism  when  the  fever  is  high,  and  the  locftl 
inflammation  intense,  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  ^' 
Bouillaudt  says  that  of  114  cases  of  acute  rheumatism  collected  by 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  vol.  xiL  f  ^^  do  Ccenr,  tone  it 
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lim  in  the  space  of  six  or  seven  yearsi  the  inflammatory  fever  was 
ligh  in  seventy-four,  and  slight  in  forty ;  among  the  seventy-four, 
s&docaiditis  or  endo-pericarditis  occurred  sixty-four  times;  while 
numg  the  forty,  they  occurred  but  once.     He  concludes  that : 

1.  **  When  articular  rheumatism  is  acute,  violent,  and  general, 
the  coincidence  of  endocarditis,  of  pericarditis,  or  of  endo-pericar- 
£tb  is  the  rule^  and  their  non-coincidence  the  exception. 

2.  "  In  slight,  partial,  and  non-inflammatory  rheumatism,  their 
Boo-coincidence  is  the  ruUj  and  their  coincidence  the  exception^* 

Dr.  Fuller*  states  that  between  January,  1845,  and  May, 
1848,  379  cases  of  rheumatism  were  admitted  into  St.  George's 
bospital;  of  these,  246  were  examples  of  the  acute  form,  and  133 
of  the  sub*acute;  among  the  former,  recent  endocardial  aflection 
existed  in  seventy-five,  while  it  was  present  in  oidy  fourteen  of  the 
litter. 

M.  Bouillaud's  and  Dr.  Latham's  estimate  of  the  frequency  of 
endocardial  complication  with  acute  rheumatism,  is  evidently  too 
lo^.  In  order  that  statistics  of  this  kind  should  be  conclusive,  it 
oog^t  to  be  stated  whether  any  of  the  subjects  had  laboured  under 
KBte  rheumatism  previously ;  whether  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
d»  heart's  sounds  were  normal  previous  to  the  attack ;  and  what 
other  signs  besides  those  furnished  by  auscultation  were  present  in 
liBh  case;  because  the  number  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  has 
ken  observed  in  other  places,  and  by  other  practitioners,  and 
Rthout  information  upon  those  points,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
BHung  to  the  conclusion  that  there  must  have  been  some  source 
'snor,  and  that  in  some  of  the  cases  at  least  the  recent  rheumatic 
Mtek  had  been  engrafted  upon  previous  valvtdar  disease.  Indeed, 
Dt  Taylor,*  in  reference  to  this  very  point,  observes :  "  In  a  great 
teber,  perhaps  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  heart  disease  was  of 
oUer  date  than  the  rheumatism ;  for  in  most  instances  in  which 
^  physical  signs  are  observed  when  the  patient  is  first  examined, 
^  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  whether  the  valvular  afieclion 
1^  oU  or  recent."  Dr.  Fuller  is  of  opinion  that  *^  the  great  excess 
'^  the  frequency  of  endocardial  afiection,  exhibited  in  the  tables 
Si^  by  him,  arises,  not  from  the  greater  frequency  of  endocar- 
*^^  but  from  the  large  number  of  cases  in  which  a  murmur  is 

*  Od  Rheamttum.  f  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xxTiii. 
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occasioned  either  by  purely  functional  causes ;  or  by  temporvy 
imperfect  closure  of  the  mitral  orifice,  consequent  on  irregular 
contraction  of  the  structures  connected  with  the  valves;  or  by  tlu 
presence  of  fibrin  deposited  on  the  valves  without  the  concunenoi 
of  endocardial  inflammation.''  '*  This  at  least  (he  says)  is  certuBi 
that  the  existence  of  recent  valvular  murmur  was  not  accompsnial 
by  prsecordial  pain,  nor  by  any  local  symptoms  of  inflammatuii 
nor  by  any  increase  in  the  general  febrile  symptoms  in  more  than 
49  out  of  the  107  cases ;  and  that  the  murmur  ultimately  subsded 
altogether  in  many  of  the  58  cases,  in  which  no  symptoms  of  in- 
flammation were  observed." 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  ENDOCARDITIS. 

If  it  is  of  importance  to  detect  the  early  existence  of  peiioaF 
ditis,  it  is  of  still  greater  importance  that  endocarditis  should  be , 
diagnosed  early ;  the  heart,  therefore,  ought  to  be  carefully  ex- 
amined daily  in  every  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  and  the  sliglitat 
alteration  in  its  sounds,  anything  unusual  in  its'  action,  or  aaj  \ 
variation  in  the  pulse  should  at  once  attract  attention  to  theoigaa*  j 

The  diagnosis  oi  endocarditis  is  principally  founded  upon  tlia 
auscultatory  signs.  Dr.  Hope*  says  it  may  be  anticipated,  if  i 
person  be  suddenly  attacked  with  the  three  following  sympComa-^ 
1st,  fever ;  2nd,  violent  action  of  the  heart ;  3rd,  a  valvular  mo^ 
mur  which  did  not  previously  exist.  The  evidence  (he  sdda)* 
still  stronger  if  the  signs  occur  in  connexion  with  acute  rheum^ 
tism.  Dr.  Taylor  says  he  was  enabled  to  diagnose  recent  eoda* 
carditis  in  a  few  cases — 1st,  by  the  appearance  of  a  bruUdewt^ 
which  could  not  be  ascribed  to  vensesection,  or  to  any  other  obviooi 
cause,  and  in  a  patient  who  was  found  to  be  firee  from  it  on  ad* 
mission ;  2nd,  by  some  considerable  change  in  the  rhythm  of  i^ 
heart,  in  cases  in  which  it  was  at  first  found  to  be  natural" 

The  diseased  states  with  which  endocarditis  is  most  likely  to  b> 
confounded  are : 

!•  Valvular  disease,  the  result  of  some  previous  lesion  of 
the  valves. 

2.  Pericarditis,  which  very  generally  coincides  with  it,  a^d 
arises  under  precisely  similar  circumstances. 

*  Treat,  on  Dit.  of  the  Heart. 
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3.  An  anoemio  state,  the  result  either  of  the  rheumatism  or  of 
!ie  treatment  employed. 

•  A  difficulty  is  very  likely  to  arise  if  the  individual  at  some 
inner  period  had  laboured  imder  rheumatic  fever,  with  cardiac 
nnplication.  Dr.  Taylor,  to  whose  valuable  communications  I 
ive  so  often  referred,  says  ^*  he  is  persuaded  that  a  number  of 
ises  of  endocarditis  cannot  be  distinguished  during  life  from  cases 
rdd  disease,  because 

1.  **In  old  valvular  disease,  and  in  recent  endocarditis,  the 
KKlifications  in  the  sounds  and  impulse  of  the  heart,  and  in  the 
Ktent  of  dulness  on  percussion  are  in  very  many  cases  the  same." 

2.  **  The  pyrexia  may  be  a  part  of  the  rheumatism,  and  there- 
ne  affords  us  no  aid." 

S.  **  In  very  many  cases  of  both  kinds  there  is  pain  in  the 
udiac  region,  or  the  pain  is  plainly  seated  in  the  integuments ; 
od  in  all  cases  taken  singly  it  is  a  very  uncertain  guide." 

4.  **The  permanent  disappearance  of  bruit  de  souffietj  he 
i&ves  to  be  the  exception  instead  of  the  rule  in  cases  of  recent 
ndocarditis,  and,  therefore,  it  does  not  generally  distinguish  this 
lom  old  valvular  disease." 

The  auscultatory  signs  of  endocarditis  have  sometimes  been 
niteken  for  those  of  pericarditis ;  the  two  diseases  are  often  com- 
ioed,  but  the  treatment  of  both  being  almost  the  same,  an  error 
if  diagnosis  of  this  kind  would  not  be  attended  with  material  ill 
DQttequences.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  bruit  de 
mfflet  of  endocarditis,  presents  positive  and  well-marked  charac- 
tea  by  which  it  can  be  distinguished  from  any  attrition  sound. 

In  the  following  table,  the  principal  points  of  contrast  between 
the  auscultatory  signs  of  each  are  placed  side  by  side-— 

<2baractbrs  which  distinguish  the  bruit  de  soufflet  of  endocab- 
ditis  fbom  the  attrition  sounds  of  pericarditis, 

^^n  DB  SOUFFLBT  OF  ENDOCARDITIS.  ATTRITION  SOUNDS  OF  PBRIOARDITIB. 

1*  The  brtUt  de  toufflei  of  endocarditis,        I.  The  tttrition  soandt  of  pericarditis 
^  *  general  rule,  hat  a  blowing  character,    have,  aa  a  general  role,  a  friction  charac- 
ter, and  present  different  shades  of  grat- 
ing, nibbing,  or  creaking;  vary  seldom 
blowing. 
2*  Usnallj  single  and  generall J  accom-        2.  Usually  double,  sometimes  louder 
''^Panjing  the  Tentricular  systole,  the    during  the  diastole  than  the  systole  of  the 
^^^^,  and  the  pulse.  ventricles. 
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3.  Geoerall J  prolonged,  and  obteoriog  3.  Generally  tbort;  the  two  imiBdi 
or  replacing  the  normal  first  toand  of  the  follow  each  other  rapidly,  and  are  lekloa 
heart.  to  krad  as  qoite  to  obecnre  the  on&irf 

sounds  of  the  heart, 

4.  Mnnnor  distant  and  deep-seated.  4.  Sounds  saperftdal  and  near,  m  tf 


prodnoed  at  the  distal  or  ear-end  «f  tta 
stethoscope. 

5.  Murmur  not  limited  to  the  pnecor-        5.  Almost  limited  to  the  praeonBil 
dial  region ;  usually  loud  at  and  below  the    region, 
apex  of  the  heart,  often  audible  behind  at 
the  angle  of  the  scapula  or  in  the  coarse 
of  the  aorta. 

6.  The  iruit  de  ioufflet  of  endocarditis  6.  The  attrition  sounds  of  penosrditii 
preserves  the  same  character  throughout,  Tary  in  intensity  at  the  same  poiit  it 
persists  in  every  position  of  the  patient,  short  interrals,  are  sometimes  knderii 
is  tardy  in  disappearing  under  treatment,  the  erect  or  sitting  than  the  recuM 
becomes  permanent  if  the  disease  is  left  posture,  are  nsnally  ol  ahort  donte 
to  itself,  and  often  persists  after  convales-  disappear  more  quickly  under  treslMiti 
cence  is  established.  and  subside  after  a  definite  period,  il>  ; 

though  the  disease  be  left  to  itsdt 

A  murmur,  the  result  of  anaemia,  might  be  mistaken  for  dn 
murmur  of  recent  endocarditis.  Acute  rhemnatism,  we  knoir,  htf 
a  tendency  to  induce  an  anoemic  state,  owing  to  the  diminutioinm 
the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood  which  occurs  as  its  resulti  and  if 
the  disease  was  treated  by  depletion  and  the  exhibition  of  mernuy* 
it  is  almost  sure  to  follow.  Under  such  circumstances,  a  fljsfioEc 
murmur  is  occasionally  audible  at  the  aortic  orifice,  more  betpssoAj 
in  the  large  arteries  which  arise  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta;  and  if 
heard  for  the  first  time  in  a  case  of  acute  rheumatism,  it  might  ^ 
rise  to  the  suspicion  that  endocarditis  had  set  in ;  this  would  be  t 
serious  error,  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  states  is  diametrically 
opposite. 

An  anoemic  may  almost  always  be  distinguished  from  an  eor 
docardial  murmur  by  the  following  characters. 

1.  It  comes  on  generally  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  tb^ 
rheumatism ;  and  it  is  more  likely  to  supervene  if  bleeding  dS^ 
mercury  have  been  employed. 

2.  The  tone  of  the  murmur  is  generally  sof);  and  blowing,  it  ^ 
often  accompanied  by  a  venous  murmur  in  the  neck. 

3.  It  is  not  preceded  by  disturbance  of  the  heart's  action,  a^^ 
the  patient  usually  exhibits  other  signs  of  ancsmia. 

4.  It  is  relieved  by  tonics,  and  aggravated  by  a  treatment  wh^-^ 
would  prove  of  use  in  acute  endocarditis. 
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PROGNOSIS  IN  ENDOCARDITIS. 

When  endocarditis  arises  in  the  course  of  acute  rheumatism, 
irhen  the  patient's  constitution  is  sound,  and  no  complication  exists, 
lie  prognosis  as  to  the  immediate  result  is  always  favourable.  If 
lie  case,  too,  was  seen  at  its  very  outset,  and  treated  promptly,  we 
night  perhaps  prevent  the  deposition  of  the  products  of  inflamma- 
bn,  but  every  day  adds  to  the  difficulty,  and  if  the  disease  was 
ather  unrecognized  at  first,  or  the  patient  did  not  come  under 
observation  until  some  days  had  elapsed,  we  can  scarcely  expect 
0  restore  the  valves  to  their  original  state  of  integrity.  Indeed 
he  acute  stage  of  endocarditis  is  very  short.  Dr.  Hope  says : 
'after  ten  days  the  disease  is  no  longer  acute,  and  the  morbid 
lfl|)OBit  upon  the  valves  has  become  organized."  It  is  not  sur- 
pmng,  therefore,  that  a  bruit  de  souffiet  continues  to  be  audible 
n  &e  majority  of  cases,  after  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided, 
iwKcating  that  the  valvular  lesion,  whatever  its  nature,  has  become 
peraument.  Thus,  Dr.  Latham's  table,  already  alluded  to,  in- 
eindes  sixty-three  cases  of  simple  rheumatic  endocarditis ;  out  of 
dug  number,  the  endocardium  regained  its  complete  integrity  in 
only  seventeen,  it  was  permanently  injured  in  the  remaining  forty- 
nz.  Dr.  Budd*  goes  even  further — ^he  says  ^^  he  has  never  known 
die  murmur  of  endocarditis  entirely  to  cease  after  it  was  once 
Ijeird."  The  influence  of  the  complication  of  pericarditis  with 
Mdocardilis,  upon  the  fatality  of  the  latter,  is  illustrated  likewise 
iif  Dr.  Latham's  table.  It  appears  that  in  sixty-three  cases  of 
ibaple  rheumatic  endocarditis,  there  was  no  death  in  the  acute 
Hige;  whereas,  in  eleven  other  cases,  in  which  the  endo  and  peri- 
eiidium  were  both  inflamed,  there  were  three  deaths. 

The  prognosis,  as  to  the  remote  result*  depends  in  part  upon 
the  valve  engaged,  and  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of  injury 
which  it  has  sustained.  Sometimes  the  lesion  is  so  slight,  that 
^  moderate  care  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  it  may  neither 
diorten  life,  nor  materially  interfere  with  his  comfort ;  at  others, 
^  the  contrary,  owing  to  the  seat,  the  nature,  or  the  amount  of 
the  valvular  lesion,  ulterior  changes  in  the  cavities  and  parietes  of 
the  heart  ensue,  the  patient  may  be  rendered  incapable  of  follow- 
^  any  arduous  occupation,  or  may  become  permanently  an  in- 
^^d,  and  life  be  considerably  abridged. 

*  Library  of  Medicine. 
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The  prognosis,  as  to  the  nltiniate  result,  is  influenced  in  no 
slight  degree,  likewise,  by  the  age,  the  habits,  the  occupation, 
and  the  station  in  life  of  the  patient.  As  a  general  rule,  the  prog- 
noeiff  is  much  more  unfavourable  when  endocarditis  sets  in  in  terj 
early  life ;  few  such  subjects  live  to  adult  age ;  indeed  I  have  seen 
it  terminate  in  dropsy,  and  death,  in  a  young  person,  within  tea 
months  from  the  period  of  the  attack  of  rheumatic  fever  wbidi 
gave  origin  to  it.  The  prognosis  is  more  unfavourable  in  die 
labouring  population,  and,  consequently,  among  hospital  pad^ts, 
than  in  the  better  classes ;  the  former,  who  depend  for  their  sab- 
sistence  upon  their  daily  labour,  being  often  obliged  to  return  to 
their  employment  before  they  are  in  a  fit  state  to  do  so,  when  the^ 
are,  perhaps,  exposed  to  the  same  causes  which  originally  prodneel 
the  disease.  If,  in  addition,  the  patient's  habits  are  intempenrte^ 
the  disease  is  sure  to  run  a  more  rapid  course,  and  to  have  a  &tii 
termination,  at  a  much*  earlier  period  than  under  opposite  circum- 
stances. 

TRBATMfiMT  OF  ENDOCABDITI8. 

The  treatment  of  endocarditis  is,  in  many  repects,  similar  to 
that  of  pericarditis,  but  there  are  also  some  points  of  differenoe; 
in  each,  the  remedies  upon  which  we  especially  rely  are  kwil 
blood-letting,  mercury,  and  counter-irritation.  The  treatmenti 
however,  upon  the  whole,  cannot  be  said  to  be  so  satisfactory;  ^ 
have  seldom  the  satisfaction  of  pronouncing  the  patient  perfect^ 
restored  to  health,  and  the  heart  to  its  original  state  of  integti^) 
some  increased  impulse  continues  to  be  felt,  or  some  abnonnfll 
sound  continues  to  be  heard,  of  which,  although  the  patient  may 
be  unconscious,  yet  they  too  certainly  indicate  that  the  valvukf 
apparatus  of  the  heart  has  sustained  injury. 

Vensesection,  I  have  said,  is  capable  sometimes  of  cutting  short 
idiopathic  pericarditis,  if  resorted  to  at  the  very  outset ;  not  so  how- 
ever in  endocarditis,  no  matter  how  early  it  is  practised ;  indeed  is 
every  form  and  at  every  stage  of  endocarditis,  it  is  more  likely  to 
weaken  the  patient,  than  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  disease 
M.  Bouillaud,  however,  maintains  that  frequent  and  copious  bleed' 
ing  is  even  more  requisite  in  endo  than  in  pericarditis,  bat  we 
know  that  bleeding  in  acute  rheumatism  will  not  prevent  the  i^ 
velopment  of  endocarditis ;  it  is  even  considered  to  &vour  it,  ^i^^ 
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peiience  teaches,  that  it  has  not  the  same  power  in  inflammation 
the  endocardium,  as  in  inflammation  of  serous  membranes. 
\n8  objection  does  not,  however,  apply  to  local  bleeding,  which 
ould  be  used  at  as  early  a  period  as  possible  and  repeated  accord- 
y  to  circumstances,  though  I  cannot  say,  it  generally  affords  the 
me  immediate  relief  as  in  pericarditis.  Cupping,  or  leeches  to 
e  prsecordial  region,  may  be  employed  according  to  circumstances ; 
the  cases  of  females,  leeches  are  to  be  preferred  in  this  situation* 
After  local  bleeding,  our  chief  resource  in  endo  as  in  pericar- 
itis  is  in  mercury ;  but  mercury,  although  the  principal  agent 
I  causing  absorption  of  inflammatory  exudation  upon  serous  sur- 
loes,  has  much  less  effect  here ;  the  deposit  is  not  readily  acted 
&by  the  absorbents,  and  though  often  commenced  early  and  per- 
BTeringly  employed,  it  too  frequently  fails  in  restoring  the  parts 
0  their  pristine  state.  If,  however,  we  have  the  opportunity  of 
tretting  the  case  from  the  outset,  and  mercury  is  well  borne,  it 
ihcmld  be  administered  until  the  system  is  brought  under  its  in- 
fluence, when  it  may  be  continued  in  smaller  doses  and  at  longer 
iBtenrals,  for  some  time  longer.  Dr.  Basham*  says,  that  when 
icute  rheumatism  is  treated  with  nitrate  of  potash  in  large  doses, 
dteie  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  exemption  from  cardiac  com- 
piicadon,  and  *^  endocardial,  or  exocardial  inflammation  when  pre- 
KQt,  appears  to  become  more  manageable  and  more  easily  brought 
taider  the  influence  of  other  remedies  when  it  has  been  adjunctively 
•mployed.** 

Next  to  local  bleeding  and  mercury,  counter-irritation  holds  a 
prominent  place  in  the  treatment  of  endocarditis ;  the  same  counter- 
initints  may  be  employed  here  as  in  pericarditis,  and  the  rules  to 
be  attended  to  in  their  employment,  are  nearly  similar.  The 
^nch  practitioners  are  fond  of  applying  digitalis  endermically 
to  the  prsecordial  region,  by  sprinkling  the  blistered  surface  with 
^  powder ;  I  have  tried  it,  but  the  application  caused  consider- 
vde  pain,  and  did  not  exert  the  influence  upon  the  heart's  action 
^tich  they  represent  it  to  do.  Dr.  Basham  says,  that  very  marked 
^ef  has  been  obtained  by  covering  the  prsecordial  region  and 
^terior  surface  of  the  chest  with  spongio-piline,  saturated  with 
^trate  of  potash.  ^'  In  several  instances  (he  says)  the  irregular 
Murmurs,  particularly  those  of  endocardial  and  pericardial  disease, 

*  MedicO'Chiiurgical  Transtctions,  vol.  xxxii. 
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have  disappeared  even  before  the  system  had  exhibited  any  indica- 
tion of  being  under  the  influence  of  mercury •'' 

Absolute  rest  is  even  a  more  essential  auxiliary  to  the  other 
measures  here,  than  in  pericarditis ;  both  body  and  mind  should 
be  maintained  in  as  tranquil  a  state  as  possible,  and  everythiDg 
calculated  to  disturb  the  heart's  action  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  patient,  therefore,  should  be  confined  to  bed  during  the  scale 
stage,  and  should  be  very  guarded,  for  some  time  after,  in  nsiDg 
exercise. 

The  treatment  of  endocarditis,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more  pro- 
tracted than  that  of  pericarditis;  the  patient,  indeed,  cannot  be 
considered  safe  until  the  bruit  de  soufflet  has  disappeared  and  the 
action  of  the  heart  has  returned  to  its  normal  state.  In  too  muy 
instances,  however,  particularly  in  the  subjects  treated  inhosfatsl, 
this  result  is  never  attained,  the  patient  is  compelled  to  leave  tlM 
hospital  and  to  return  to  his  employment,  he  thinks  himself  wdly 
but  finds  on  resuming  his  occupation  that  he  is  incapable  o£  making 
the  same  exertions  as  formerly,  and  that  palpitation  and  dyspnooi 
are  more  readily  excited.  Exposure  to  cold  or  wet,  or  intemperuKOC 
or  over  exertion,  bring  a  return  of  his  former  symptoms  and  h^ 
again  seeks  admission  into  hospital,  where  repose  and  tieatmeaJ 
may  so  far  relieve  him  that  he  considers  himself  well,  and  hekavei 
only  to  return  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  labouring  luides 
anasarca,  or  other  signs  of  impeded  circulation.  This  is  the  histoid 
of  not  a  few  of  the  cases  of  valvular  disease  which  we  see  in  hospitel 
and  there  is  a  remarkable  similarity  in  the  history  the  patients 
give  of  their  illness :  they  had  at  some  former  period  laboured 
under  rheumatic  fever,  which  was  accompanied  by  palpitation  aim 
pain,  or  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart;  and  their  symptoffB 
all  date  from  the  period  of  that  attack* 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

TALVULAR  DI8EAflR.-CLA8SIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES.— ANA- 
TOMIGAL  CHARACTERS  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE.— EFFECTS  OF  RHEUHATIC 
AHD  miOPATmC  INFLAliMATION.-EFFECTS  OF  GOUTT  INFLAMMATION.— 
ADVENTITIOUS  DEPOSIT  ON  THE  VALVES.— DILATATION  OF  THE  ORI- 
nCBS  WITH  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  VALVES.-CONGENITAL  MALFORMA- 
TI0N8.— RUPTURE  AND  ANEURISM  OF  THE  VALVES. 

The  varioua  morbid  conditions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the 
karti  included  under  the  general  head  Valvular  Disease,  are  met 
iridi  at  eveiy  period  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes,  and  are  occasion- 
%«»genital.  They  sometimes  commence  inridiouriy,  and  are 
ism  in  their  progress ;  at  others,  they  set  in  suddenly,  and  run 
dttr  course  rapidly.  Finally,  they  are  sometimes  attended  with 
oompiratively  little  suffering,  or  they  may  even  exist  for  a  long 
fine  unsuspected  by  the  patient;  while  at  others,  they  constitute 
mne  of  the  most  painful  and  distressing  maladies  we  are  called  on 
totreat 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  effects  of  endocarditb  are  expended 

principally  upon  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 

^^undation  of  valvular  disease  is  frequently  laid  in  this  way.    Ad- 

^'^titious  deposit  is  not  unfrequent  upon  the  valves,  or  about  the 

^^^ces,  causing  tiiickening  and  rigidity  of  these  parts,  or  obstruct- 

^^  the  orifices.     It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of  the  orifices 

pf  the  heart  becomes  dilated  without  any  corresponding  increase 

^  size  of  the  valve,  which  is  then  necessarily  too  small  to  close 

^«  aperture  perfectiy,  and  regurgitation  will  be  permitted.   Again, 

Prisons  are  sometimes  bom  with  some  imperfection  in  the  valvular 

^t^paratus  of  the  heart,  the  valves  may  be  rudimentary^  their  cur- 

5^3ns  may  be  perforated  exhibiting  a  cribriform  appearance,  or  an 

^^^egularity  in  the  number  of  the  valves  at  the  arterial  orifices  may 


i 


under  the  seven  following  heads : — 

1.  Effects  of  rheumatic  or  idiopathic  inflamm 
cardiam,  and  of  the  changes  which  the  inflam 
Bubsequentlj  undergoes — much  more  irequent  at 
right  aide  of  the  heart. 

2.  Effects  of  gouty  infiammstion  of  the  endo 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  left  nde  of  the  heart. 

3.  Adventiuous  deposit  upon  the  valves  a 
common,  likewise,  at  the  left  side  of  the  organ. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  orifices  with  insufficienc 
more  frequent  at  the  right,  than  the  left  side  oft 

5.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  valves  or 
to  both  sides  of  the  heart. 

6.  Rupture  of  a  valve,  of  a  fleshy  column,  oi 
much  more  frequent  at  the  left,  than  the  right  si 

7>  Aneurism  of  the  valves — much  more  free 
the  left  side  of  the  organ. 

These  several  forma  of  disease,  though  distin 
may  be  more  or  less  associated  in  the  same  he 
which  has  suffered  from  inflammation,  may  be 
the  seat  of  adventitdous  deposit,  and,  this  occurrit 
may  indirectly  be  the  cause  of  regurgitaUon  at 
the  heart ;  or  congenitally  malformed  valves  mi 
flammation,  or  become  the  scat  of  adventitious 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

iLVULAB  DI8BA8K.— CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES.— ANA- 
TOMICAL  CflABACTEES  OF  VALVULAB  DISEASE—EFFECTS  OF  BHEUHATIC 
AND  IDIOPATHIC  INFLAMMATION. -EFFECTS  OF  GOUTT  INFLAMMATION.— 
ADVENTITIOUS  DEPOSIT  ON  THE  VALVES.— DILATATION  OF  THE  ORI- 
FICES WITH  INSUFFICIENCY  OF  THE  VALVES.— CONGENITAL  MALFORMA- 
TI0N8.— RUPTURE  AND  ANEURISM  OF  THE  VALVES. 

Feb  various  morbid  conditions  of  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the 
learty  included  under  the  general  head  Valvular  Disease,  are  met 
vith  at  every  period  of  life,  and  in  both  sexes,  and  are  occasion- 
lUy  congenital.  They  sometimes  commence  insidiously,  and  are 
low  in  their  progress ;  at  others,  they  set  in  suddenly,  and  run 
lieir  course  rapidly.  Finally,  they  are  sometimes  attended  with 
nmparatively  little  suffering,  or  they  may  even  exist  for  a  long 
ime  unsuspected  by  the  patient ;  while  at  others,  they  constitute 
ome  of  the  most  painful  and  distressing  maladies  we  are  called  on 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  VALVES. 

We  have  seen  that  the  effects  of  endocarditis  are  expended 
xncipally  upon  the  valves  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  the 
tUidation  of  valvular  disease  is  frequently  laid  in  this  way.  Ad- 
iitilious  deposit  is  not  unfrequent  upon  the  valves,  or  about  the 
ifices,  causing  thickening  and  rigidity  of  these  parts,  or  obstruct- 
S  the  orifices.  It  occasionally  happens  that  one  of  the  orifices 
the  heart  becomes  dilated  without  any  corresponding  increase 
size  of  the  valve,  which  is  then  necessarily  too  small  to  close 
^  aperture  perfectly,  and  regurgitation  will  be  permitted.  Again, 
^tsoBs  are  sometimes  bom  with  some  imperfection  in  the  valvular 
paratus  of  the  heart,  the  valves  may  be  rudimentary^  their  cur- 
ins  may  be  perforated  exhibiting  a  cribriform  appearance,  or  an 
'egularity  in  the  number  of  the  valves  at  the  arterial  orifices  may 
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exist  In  addition,  valvular  disease  somedmes  suddenly  am 
owing  to  rupture  of  a  healthy  valve,  or  of  the  tendinous  cord*  or 
fleshy  column  of  a  valve,  upon  some  sudden,  violent  muscular 
exertion.  Lastly,  saccular  or  pouch-like  dilatations,  which  gei 
the  name  of  **  aneurism  of  the  valves,"  occasionally  form  upon 
their  curtains,  the  result  of  inflammatory  softening,  or  other  cause. 
All  the  varieties  of  valvular  disease  met  witii,  may  be  indnded 
under  the  seven  following  heads : — 

1 .  Bfiects  of  rheumatic  or  idiopatiiic  inflammation  of  the  eDdo- 
cardium,  and  of  the  changes  which  the  inflammatory  exudation 
subsequently  undergoes — much  more  frequent  at  tiie  left,  than  tbe 
right  side  of  the  heart. 

2.  Efiects  of  gouty  inflammation  of  tiie  endocardium — ^limited 
in  a  great  measure  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

3.  Adventitious  deposit  upon  the  valves  and  orifices — mxM 
common,  likewise,  at  the  left  side  of  the  organ. 

4.  Dilatation  of  the  orifices  with  insufficiency  of  the  valves^ 
more  fit^quent  at  the  right,  than  the  left  side  of  the  heart 

5.  Congenital  malformation  of  the  valves  or  orifices — commoo 
to  both  sides  of  the  heart. 

6.  Rupture  of  a  valve,  of  a  fleshy  column,  or  tendinous  cord- 
much  more  frequent  at  the  lefl,  than  the  right  side  of  the  heart 

7.  Aneurism  of  the  valves — much  more  frequent,  likewise,  at 
the  left  side  of  the  organ. 

These  several  forms  of  disease,  though  distinct  in  their  origiOf 
may  be  more  or  less  associated  in  the  same  heart ;  thus,  a  valve 
which  has  suflered  from  inflammation,  may  become  subsquendy 
the  seat  of  adventitious  deposit,  and,  this  occurring  at  the  left  tid^ 
may  indirectly  be  the  cause  of  regurgitation  at  the  right  side  » 
the  heart ;  or  congeni tally  malformed  valves  may  suffer  from  ior 
flammation,  or  become  the  seat  of  adventitious  deposit.  Disease 
is  usually  limited  either  to  a  single  valve  or  orifice,  or  to  one  ride 
of  the  heart ;  and  is  by  many  degrees  more  frequent  at  the  left 
than  at  the  right  side  of  the  organ. 

EFFECTS  OF  RHEUMATIC  OR  IDIOPATHIC  ENDOCARDITIS. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  covering  the  val^^ 
and  lining  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  occupies  a  conspicuous  fhce 
m  the  production  of  valvular  disease,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
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»iiie  writers  would  lead  us  to  suppose ;  many  of  the  worst  forms 
r  valvular  disease  undoubtedly  have*  their  origin  in  it,  though 
lis  is  due  as  much,  perhaps,  to  the  changes  which  the  inflammar 
cy  deposit  subsequently  tmdergoes ;  but  valvular  imperfection, 
I  we  shall  presently  see,  is  not  unfrequently  entirely  independent 
'  inflammatioiL 

Under  the  head  Endocarditis,  the  morbid  changes  which  have 
leir  origin  in  inflammation  were  described ;  and  we  found  that 
rmph  may  be  deposited  either  upon  the  membrane  which  gives  a 
overing  to  the  valves,  and  lines  the .  cavities  of  the  heart,  or  ^ 
Bfeis  the  laminae  of  the  valves.  The  inflammatory  exudation 
loes  not,  however,  remain  stationary;  ulterior  changes  ensue  in  it, 
Mr  a  firesh  attack  of  endocarditis  leads  to  additional  deposit.  The 
iatter  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  cases  of  rheumatic  endocarditis — 
a  previous  attack  of  acute  rheumatism  complicated  with  cardiac 
inflammation  appearing,  as  Dr.  Barclay*  remarks,  to  confer  a  pre- 
disposition to  sufler  from  subsequent  endocarditis,  even  though  the 
rkeumadc  disease  should  not  again  manifest  itself  in  the  joints. 

When  the  inflammatory  exudation  has  its  seat  between  the 
winas  of  the  valve,  more  or  less  opacity,  thickening,  and  rigidity 
of  the  valve  are  the  necessary  result;  it  acquires  a  dull,  opaque 
appearance,  as  if  it  had  been  macerated,  its  tissue  becomes  more 
^nse,  and  its  elasticity  is  impaired.  The  exudation  matter,  in 
i^toceas  of  time,  becomes  converted  into  flbrous  or  fibroid  tissue, 
^hich,  contracting  and  shrivelling,  occasions  shortening  and  puck- 
'^  of  the  valve,  or  of  its  tendinous  cords ;  and  in  the  end,  it 
^  unfrequently  becomes  the  seat  of  atheromatous,  or  calcareous 
^poeiu 

When  the  aortic  valves  are  thus  diseased,  they  can  no  longer 
Qet  to  close  the  orifice,  which  remains  patulous,  and  permits  re- 
^gitation  at  each  ventricular  diastole ;  or  the  rigid  and  thickened 
^ves,  in  addition,  impede  the  outward  current  from  the  ventricle ; 
'Qntually  they  become  the  seat  of  adventitious  deposit,  and 
oir  valvular  functions  are  permanently  impaired.  This  morbid 
audition  of  the  semilunar  valves,  was  first  particularly  described 
T  Dr.  Hodgkin,t  under  the  name  "  retroversion  of  the  valves  of 
^  aorta  ;*'  he  noticed  the  double  murmur  which  sometimes  ac- 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  vol.  xzxi.  f  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  toL  iii,  1829. 
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they  may  render  the  surface  over  which  the  blood  flows  rough  md 
uneven,  and  thus  give  rise  to  a  murmur  at  the  orifice.  The  latter 
efiect  is  more  common  at  the  aortic,  the  former  at  the  mital 
orifice.  These  warty  vegetations,  according  to  Dr.  Ormerod,  do 
not  constitute  a  permanent  lesion,  they  disappear  in  the  coiuse  of 
time,  and  the  process  by  which  this  is  effected  has  been  aocuxatelj 
described  by  him.*  I  have,  however,  in  two  instances,  firand 
these  bodies  upon  the  margin  of  the  mitral  valve,  although  the 
attack  of  rheumatic  endocarditis  which  gave  origin  to  them  had 
occurred  at  least  fifteen  years  previously. 

The  larger  vegetations  (which  are  the  result  of  non-rheomatia 
endocarditis,  or  il*  they  occur  in  the  latter,  it  is  in  subjects  whoas 
health  is  broken  down)  constitute  a  much  more  formidable  ledoo. 
They  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  Laennec's  **  globular  vegel^ 
tiofu"  which  appear  to  be  only  a  form  of  fibrinous  concretiMi. 
Their  usual  seat  is  on  the  aortic  valves,  their  colour  is  yeUowiik 
white  or  some  shade  of  grey,  though  sometimes  red  from  imbiba- 
tion ;  their  size,  shape,  and  number  vary,  they  may  be  solitaiy  or 
numerous,  their  surface  is  rough  and  granular,  or  smooth,  thej 
may  be  lobulated  or  pedunculated.    ^'  When  of  recent  origin  thflf 
are  soft,  and  easily  lacerable ;  when  of  longer  duration,  thej  an 
hard,  sometimes  cartilaginous,  or  even  penetrated  with  calcareoos 
matter;"  and,  according  to  their  size,  shape,  or  number  they  ma; 
obstruct  the  orifice,  or  prevent  the  closure  of  the  valves.    In  a  few 
instances,  however^  they  have  served  a  really  useful  purpose  hj 
preventing  legurgitation,  as  where  one  of  the  aortic  valves  is  pol^ 
tially  destroyed  by  ulceration,  they  may,  by  filling  up  the  apertoret 
act  in  some  measure  as  a  valve,  during  the  ventricular  diastole^ 
and  prevent  regurgitation ;  a  well-marked  example  of  which  w9^ 
recently  presented  by  a  patient  under  my  care.    When  these  larg^ 
vegetations  are  pedunculated,  they  hang  down  into  the  cavity,  an^ 
are  floated  backwards  and  forwards  with  the  current  of  the  bloo^ 
If  their  attachment  is  slight*  they  may  be  separated,  or  break  ofl^ 
when  they  will  be  carried  in  the  direction  of  the  arterial  currents 
until  arrested  in  some  vessel  the  caliber  of  which  is  insufficient  t^ 
admit  of  their  passage ;  and  according  to  the  situation  of  this 
sel,  or  the  importance  of  the  parts  which  it  supplies,  a  diflerei 
train  of  symptoms  will  supervene. 

*  Gulstonian  Lecturei,  Med.  Gaz. 
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AdkeMum^  PerfarattoH^  and  Ulceration. — Another  but  a  rarer 
sflect  of  endocarditis  is  adhesion  of  the  curtains  of  the  valves  to 
»e  another.  At  the  aortic  orifice,  if  this  happen,  the  margins 
»f  the  valves  may  be  united  to  one  another,  leaving  a  narrow  aper- 
ure  in  the  centre,  through  which  the  blood  is  with  difficulty  pro- 
lelled.  Or,  the  curtain  of  one  of  the  valves  may  contract  adhesion 
rith  the  walls  of  the  aorta ;  and  if  this  happens  to  the  valve  oppo- 
ite  the  origin  of  one  of  the  coronary  arteries,  it  may,  in  addition 
0  causing  permanent  patency,  obstruct  the  orifice  of  the  coronary 
irtery,  and  thus,  by  interfering  with  the  proper  nutrition  of  the 
dflsue  of  the  heart,  lead  to  degeneration  of  its  muscular  fibre.  Ad- 
hesion is  more  frequent  in  the  curtains  of  the  mitral  valve ;  and, 
itB  effects  here  are  not  only  to  obstruct  the  orifice,  but  to  prevent 
the  valve  from  perfectly  closing  the  orifice* 

Ulceration  and  perfi^ration  of  the  curtains  of  a  valve  are  occa- 
ttonal  results  of  endocarditis ;  ulceration  is  most  frequent  at  the 
aortio  orifice;  we  occasionally  find  one  of  the  semilunar  valves 
broken  down,  and  presenting  jagged  and  irregular  edges,  evidently 
the  result  of  inflammatory  softening ;  or,  the  curtain  of  one  of  these 
valves  may  be  perforated,  or  the  ulceration  may  extend  through 
only  one  lamina,  and  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  valve  be  the 
'eeolt.  The  affected  valve  may  ultimately  become  the  seat  of  ad- 
ventitious deposit,  or  of  vegetations,  or  fibrinous  deposit  may  form 
^pon  it  Appearances  closely  resembling  the  latter  effects  of  in- 
flammation, may  be  the  result  simply  of  atheromatous  and  calcareous 
^podtion  upon  these  valves,  and  of  the  changes  which  such  de- 
f^t  brings  about. 

RFFBCTS  OF  GOUTT  ENDOCARDITIS. 

The  morbid  appearances  which  have  been  now  described,  are 
^^  ordinary  results  of  rheumatic  or  idiopathic  endocarditis ;  the 
^^ts  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  differ  in  several 
^Bpects,  and  are  sufficiently  characteristic,  although  but  very  cur- 
^y  alluded  to  in  systematic  treatises ;  in  fact,  Dr.  Wardrop*  is 
^oet  the  only  author  who  has  treated  at  large  on  the  subject, 
^d  we  are  indebted  to  him  for  much  of  the  information  we  possess 
^•peering  it. 

*'  Beasoning  from  analogy  (Dr.  Wardrop  observes),  and  bear- 

*  Treaiiie  oh  Diieases  of  the  Heart,  1851. 
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ing  in  mind  the  natural  structure  of  both  the  pericardium  and 
endocardium,  we  are  led  to  anticipate  that  when  gout  affiects  ths 
heart  the  inflammation  will  be  seated  not  in  its  muscular  itnctani 
but  in  either  of  these  serous  membranes.  When  the  ^e  k  t^ 
tacked  with  gouty  inflammation,  the  serous  membrane  whidiliiMi 
the  cornea,  spreads  over  the  surface  of  the  iris^  and  extends  ow 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  becomes  doll  ni 
discoloured  from  cfiused  lymph ;  and  if  the  inflammation  hss  bees 
severe  and  of  long  duration,  or  if  the  attacks  have  been  fxeqaeoti 
portions  of  the  capsules  of  the  aqueous  humour  and  lens  become 
thickened,  and  in  some  instances  are  even  ossified.  Now  these 
morbid  changes  are  precisely  those  of  arthritic  endocarditis  ind 
pericarditis  ;  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  loses  its  tnaiii|)a- 
rency  and  polished  surface,  its  various  pordons,  such  as  those  iS" 
fleeted  upon  the  valves,  become  thickened  with  a  oretaoeoui  or 
osseous  matter  deposited  between  its  lamin«.''* 

The  earliest  eflect  of  gouty  inflammation  is  loss  of  transpareiKj 
in  the  endocardium  covering  the  valves^  which  often  extendi  to 
the  membrane  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  accompanied  by  alight  thidc- 
ening  of  the  valves.  In  a  more  advanced  degree,  the  endocardimi 
covering  the  valves  is  not  only  opaque,  but  the  latter  are  evidentlj 
thickened,  owing  to  deposition  under  the  lining  membrane,  or 
increase  of  thickness  of  the  basement  membrane.  The  opedtir 
extends  to  the  endocardium  in  the  vicinity  of  the  valves,  and  mtj 
either  spread  over  their  curtains,  or  form  patches  of  variable  M* 
Eventually  the  valves  become  rigid  or  puckered  in  addition,  ui- 
calcareous  deposit  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  occurs  upon  then. 

These  morbid  appearances  are  rare  at  tlie  right  side  of  t!ie 
heart,  and  are  almost  limited  to  adult  age,  and  advanced  life* 
They  are  met  with  in  both  sexes,  but  are  more  common  ki  tte 
male ;  they  aflect  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  but  thefonsti^ 
most  frequently.  The  appearances  presented  by  the  lining  men* 
brane  in  the  earlier  stages  are  sometimes  attributed  to  adttaeea 
age,  at  which  period  tliei^e  is  a  predisposition  in  transparent  is/^ 
to  become  opaque ;  or,  they  are  described  under  the  head  of  "k/" 
pertrophy  of  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  valves ;"  but  there  cin  b^ 
little  doubt  of  their  gouty  origin  in  most  cases. 

The  changes  which  ensue  as  the  result  of  gouty  inflamiDi^ 

*  Treatiie  on  Disetaes  of  the  Heirt,  p.  496. 
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'the  endocardium  are  never  marked  by  die  prominent  symptomi 
hich  characteriae  acute  rheumatic  or  idiopathic  endocarditis; 
ideed  the  affection  is  often  latent,  and  always  chronic  and  inter- 
itteiit;  andt  it  does  not  give  rise  to  symptoms  of  obstructed  cir- 
aktaon  unless  the  valves  have  become  rigid,  contracted,  and 
Qckered,  or  calcareous  deposit  has  taken  place  on  them;  and 
wtn  theK,  llie  symptoms  are  much  milder  than  in  a  similar  con<» 
lition  of  the  valves,  the  result  of  some  other  causes. 

▲THBROMATOUS  AND  CALCAREOUS  DRPOSITS. 

The  adventitious  deposit  which  gets  the  name  of  atheroma  is 
eonmon  to  the  large  arteries  and  the  valves  of  the  heart,  is  much 
BMve  frequent  in  advanced  than  in  early  life,  and  at  the  left  than 
tbe  right  side  of  the  organ.  The  changes  which  ensue  as  the  re- 
nh  of  this  deposit  are  essentially  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  totally 
independent  of  inflammation. 

Atheroma  makes  its  appearance  in  tibe  form  of  '^  smaU,  opaque, 
white,  or  buff-ooloured  spots,  either  isolated  or  grouped  together  in 
inegidar  patches ;"  it  is  scarcely  elevated  at  first,  and  its  seat  is 
bsneath  die  lining  membrane,  to  the  under  surface  of  which  it  ad^ 
herea  slightly;  so  that  if  the  endocardium  at  the  part  be  raised^ 
Ae  opaque  patch  comes  away  with  it.  The  spots  increase  gra- 
diiiUj  IE  sise,  form  elevations  upon  the  surface,  coalesce,  mA 
evtntually  constitute  patches  of  variable  size  and  irregular  shape* 
AAorema  belongs  to  the  class  of  fatty  deposits,  and  was  shown  by 
ilr*  Gulliver  to  be  composed  <^  oil-globules,  cholesterine,  and 
paimlar  matter.  The  fat  or  oil-globules  were  first  detected  in  it 
I7  Gluge  in  1839 ;  subsequently,  this  deposit  was  very  fully 
dsasribed  by  Mr.  Gulliver.'*'  The  seat  of  atheroma  is  always 
nader  the  endocardium ;  at  the  aortic  orifice  it  is  met  with,  as 
BiiDt  remarks,  at  the  base  of  "the  -seoulunar  valvqa,  before  it  is 
^bittved  upon  their  curtains ;  and  it  engages  that  ;surfac^  of  the 
^ves  which  looks  towards  the  aorta,  rather  than  the  ventriculsr 
Mpeot. 

The  changes  which  aAeromatous  deposit  undergoes  are  not 
"together  the  -same  in  the  valves  and  the  large  arteries;  in  the 
'^^  it  softens,  when  it  sometimes  gets  the  name  steatwna^  .pr 
*^  Boales  of  calcareous  matter  are  deposited  in  it    At  the  valves, 

*  M«d.  Cbir.  Tnuu.,  ?ol.  .xsvi. 
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softening  is  less  common ;  calcareous  deposit,  however,  is  freqaent, 
but  this  occurs  generally  in  irregular  nodules  or  masses. 

Calcareous  Deposit, — Calcareous  deposit,  or  cretification  m  it 
is  sometimes  called,  is  most  frequent  and  most  abundant  about  tbe 
semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  but  is  not  uncommon  upon  tbe 
mitral  valve.    This  deposit  may  occur  as  a  sequel  to  atheroma,  or 
independent  of  it ;  in  the  latter  case,  as  Dr.  Wardrop*  has  skowHt 
it  is  frequently  the  result  of  gouty  inflammation  of  the  endoca^ 
dium.     The  deposit  is  sometimes  friable,  sometimes  extremelj 
hard ;  it  ^*  consists  essentially  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime;"     j 
it  presents  itself  in  different  degrees,  and  assumes  a  variety  of     { 
forms ;  the  corpora  Arantii  are  sometimes  enlarged  by  it;  at  otben 
the  margin  of  the  thickened  valves  or  their  laminae  present  ine- 
gular,  angular,  or  jagged  nodules  or  prominences.     When  partiii 
and  slight,  the  valves  may  still  perform  their  functions ;  but  wh^ 
extensively  deposited,  and  the  indurated  valves  coalesce  at  theii 
margin,  the  aperture  assumes  a  triangular  shape,  or  is  a  m^e 
chink  through  vrhich  the  blood  is  propelled  vrith  difficulty^  and 
through  which,  likewise,  regurgitation  is  permitted.    At  the  same 
time  the  orifices  of  the  coronary  arteries  are  sometimes  obstructed^ 
or  contracted  by  the  deposit. 

When  calcareous  deposit  occurs  in  large  patches  at  the  base  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  the  curtain  of  one  is  sometimes  united  by  i^ 
to  the  parietes  of  the  aorta ;  or,  one  of  the  rigid  valves  stands  01^^ 
from  the  others,  the  orifice  is  imperfectly  closed,  and  regurgitation^ 
permitted.  In  other  instances,  interstitial  absorption  goes  on  until 
the  curtain  of  the  valve  is  so  much  thinned,  that  perforation^ 
or  rupture  occurs  on  a  comparatively  trifling  muscular  exertioti- 
Perforation  or  rupture  of  a  valve  produced  in  this  way  is  liable  to 
be  mistaken  for  the  eflects  of  inflammatory  softening  or  ulceration  9 
indeed,  as  Dr.  Chevers  remarks,  "  unless  the  injury  has  been  very 
recent,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assign  its  real  date  or  cause  bo^^ 
a  mere  inspection  of  the  parts." 

At  the  mitral  orifice  this  deposit  may  occupy  the  margin  ot 
the  lamina  of  the  valve,  particularly  its  ventricular  aspect;  more 
rarely  the  tendinous  cords.  The  calcareous  matter  may  be  de- 
posited in  nodules  or  masses,  occasionally  in  scales.  In  extreme 
cases  this  valve  becomes  indurated,  rigid,  and  inflexible,  and    tb* 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart 
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sulo-Tentricular  aperture  is  contracted,  offering  a  high  degree 
echanical  impediment  to  the  entrance  of  the  blood  from  the 
ile,  and  at  the  same  time  imperfectly  closing  the  aperture. 
ai  the  deposit  occupies  the  tendinous  cords  of  this  valve,  they 
me  contracted,  and  are  rendered  brittle,  and  liable  to  rupture 
comparatively  trifling  causes. 

Dhe  frequency  of  adventitious  deposit  at  the  left  side  of  the 
t,  in  comparison  with  the  right,  the  influence  of  age  in  favour- 
t,  and  its  connexion  with  the  same  deposit  in  the  aorta  at  its 
n,  are  shown  by  all  the  statistical  tables  which  have  been 
ished.  M.  Bizot  met  with  spots  of  atheroma  upon  the  aortic 
es  in  50  out  of  156  subjects  who  died  of  other  than  cardiac 
oe,  and  ossific  deposit,  besides,  in  thirteen  of  those ;  the  pul- 
aiy  valves  were  not  implicated  in  a  single  instance.  Dr.  T. 
)hamberB,*  in  his  Decennium  Pathologicum^  states  that  chronic 
186  of  the  valves  was  met  with  in  367  out  of  2161  bodies 
oined.  The  valves  were  thickened  or  contracted  in  156,  and 
bited  chronic  morbid  deposit  in  21 1  of  these  cases. 
*  Of  the  156  cases  of  thickened  or  contracted  valves, 

TimM. 
The  Mitral  and  Aortic  were  affected  nmultaneouily  50 

The  AiMTtic  alone               ...  ...  ...  48 

The  Mitral  alone               ...  ...  ...  37 

The  Mitral  and  Tricuspid  ...  ...  8 

The  Mitral,  Aortic,  and  Tricuspid  ...  ...  5 

All  Four  Sets                    ...  ...  ...  4 

The  Tricuspid  alone           ...  ...  ...  1 

The  Tricuspid  and  Aortic  ...  ...  2 

The  Aortic  and  Pulmonary  ...  ...  1 

'Of  the  211  cases  with  chromic  morbid  deposits, 

The  Mitral  and  Aortic  were  affected  simultaneously  71 

The  Mitral  alone               ...  ...  ...  59 

The  Aortic  alone               ...  ...  ...  59 

The  Aortic,  Mitral,  and  Tricuspid  ...  ...  6 

All  Four  Sets                    ...  ...  ...  5 

The  Mitral  and  Tricuspid  ...  ...  2 

The  Aortic,  Mitral,  and  Pulmonary  ...  ...  2 

The  Aortic  and  Pulmonary  ...  ...  2 

It  the  156  cases  of  thickened  valves,  atheroma  of  the  aorta 

♦  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  vol.  xii.  1853. 
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was  noticed  62  times.     In  the  211  cases  of  chronic  depoAXf^ 
roma  of  the  aorta  was  noticed  90  times. 

Atheroma  and  calcareous  matter  are  not  the  only  morhid  de- 
posits met  with  upon  the  valves;  we  sometimes  find  the  flaky 
columns  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  infiltrated  with  fiit,  or 
converted  in  a  great  measure  into  adipose  matter,  predispoong  to 
rupture  of  these  parts.     In  such  cases,  however,  more  or  ksB  of 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  has  undergone  the  same  morbid 
change,  and  it  will  come  under  consideration  in  the  chapter  on 
fatty  degeneration. 

DILATATION  OF  THE  ORinCES  WITH  INSUFFICIENCT  OF  THE  VALVBl 

The  physical  signs  of  valvular  disease  are  sometimes  present* 
although  there  is  no  actual  disease  of  the  valves;  and regurj^tatioio 
may  take  place  independent  of  any  morbid  condition  of  these 
parts.    This  may  occur  at  either  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifions^ 
or  at  the  aortic ;  it  is  most  common  at  the  tricuspid,  and  moal 
rare  at  the  pulmonic  orifice.     For  instance,  when  the  right  amicb 
and  right  ventricle  become  dilated  from  any  cause,  the  aurieolo- 
ventricular  orifice  usually  also  becomes  enlarged,  and  the  tricuqwl 
valve  remaining  stationary,  is  then  incapable  of  closing  the  orifio^ 
and  regurgitation  is  permitted ;  when  the  phenomenon  with  whidi 
we  are  familiar  as  jugular  pulsation  will  be  observed. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  dilatation  of  the  left  auricle  u^ 
ventricle  is  accompanied  by  increase  in  size  of  the  auriculo-ventri- 
cular orifice  on  the  same  side,  in  consequence  of  which  the  mitral 
valve  is  incapable  of  perfectly  fulfilling  its  function,  and  regurgi- 
tation is  permitted.  This,  which  is  very  common  at  the  right  fide 
of  the  heart,  is  comparatively  rare  at  the  left,  and  when  xegur^ 
tation  does  occur  in  this  orifice,  it  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  ca00^ 
the  result  of  disease  of  the  mitral  valve  itself. 

Dilatation  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aortftii 
by  no  means  rare,  and  the  aortic  orifice  not  unfrequently  partici- 
pates in  the  dilatation,  or  the  latter  may  occur  independent  of  it; 
nevertheless,  regurgitation  does  not  often  result  from  this  ceo^ 
alone,  because  the  tissue  of  the  valves  yields  and  expands,  thef 
become  increased  in  all  their  dimensions  as  the  orifice  becomes 
dilated  (^^  the  elastic  tissue  of  which  they  are  composed  beioS 
capable  of  undergoing  groat  extension  under  pressure  gradually 
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[)f)lied,'')  aad  they  are  thus  enabled  to  fulfil  their  valvular  func- 
ion  perfectly. 

When  the  aartie  orifice  is  dilated,  and  the  semilunar  valves 
le  increased  in  size,  retroversion  of  one  of  them  may  ensue  upon 
I  sodden  or  unusual  muscular  exertion ;  this  does  not,  however, 
»&en  happen,  more  frequently  the  valves  become  sacculated  below. 
[f,  however,  the  valves  in  the  first  instance  were  thickened,  or 
odierwise  altered  by  disease,  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  yielding  or 
expanding,  and  the  aortic  orifice  then  became  dilated,  they  would 
be  incapable  of  closing  it,  and  regurgitation  into  the  ventricle 
woald  ensue  as  a  necessary  result. 

In  cases  of  congenital  malformation  of  the  heart,  the  orifice  of 
dw  pulmonary  artery  is  occasionally  dilated,  rendering  the  valves 
ioiofficient ;  a  very  interesting  example  of  which,  where  the  physi- 
cal rigns  were  noted  with  great  care,  has  been  recorded  by  Dr 
Gordon.  ^'  In  cases  of  old  bronchitis  and  extensive  emphysema 
€f  the  lungs,  as  well  as  where  death  has  resulted  from  mitral  and 
Mtic  obstruction,  it  is  usual  (Dr.  Chevers*  says)  to  find  the  pul- 
IBonary  artery  with  its  valves,  more  or  less,  sometimes  extremely 
dilated,  cparae  in  structure,  and  irregularly  thickened  and  opaque.*' 
^  extreme  cases,  ^^  the  main  trunk  and  valvular  apparatus  of  the 
^'teiy  are  found  to  have  undergone,  in  addition  to  their  dilatation, 
^  Hiarked  degree  of  thickening,  and  to  have  become  the  seat  of  a 
'Attain  amount  of  opaque  interstitial  deposit."  He  has,  however, 
«ver  met  with  a  case  where  the  pulmonary  valves  had  become 
^^fficient  in  consequence  of  retroversion,  or  from  any  other  causes 
Min  mechanical  violence,  or  congenital  defect ;  and  only  a  few 
Mies  of  the  kind  are  upon  record,  while  in  these,  some  of  the 
^her  orifices  of  the  heart  were  likewise  dilated.  One  of  the  most 
^Uigrkable  cases  of  the  latter  class  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Stokes  ;t  in 
^ia^  all  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  the  orifices  of  the  aorta  and 
ulmonary  artery,  and  both  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  were  di- 
eted. 

CONGENITAL  MALFORBiATION  OF  THE  VALVES. 

Congenital  malformation  is  met  with  at  both  sides  of  the  heart, 
utmost  commonly  at  the  right;  and  it  may  engage  the  arterial 
«  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  more  frequently  the  former.     Its 
*  liood.  Med.  Gtz.  t  Treat,  on  Dii.  of  the  Heart. 
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efTccts  are  generally  to  render  the  Yalves  incapable  of  fiilfilfiiigf 
their  functions,  seldom  to  obstruct  the  orifice.  CoDgenital  mal- 
formation of  the  valves  may  be  all  included  under  the  four  follow- 
ing heads : — 

1st.  Cases  in  which  a  cribriform  condition  of  the  cnrtuntoif 
the  valves  exists. 

2nd.  Cases  in  which  one  curtain  of  a  valve  is  too  small,  or  m 
tendinous  cord  too  short  to  allow  of  the  perfect  approximaticm  <^ 
the  edges  of  the  valve ;  a  condition  originally  described  under  the 
name  atrophy  of  the  valves. 

3rd.  Cases  in  which  the  valves  are  rudimentary,  or  there » 
some  irregularity  in  the  number  of  the  signoid,  or  semilnntr 
valves. 

4  th.  Cases  in  which  one  of  the  arterial  orifices  is  contnM^fted^ 
the  result  of  disease  during  intra-uterine  life. 

A  cribriform  condition  of  the  valves  is  the  most  common  cos- 
genital  malformation  of  these  parts,  and  is  observed  more  freqnentlj 
at  the  arterial  than  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  The  ^tf- 
tures  may  be  single  or  several,  in  general  there  is  more  than  one; 
they  vary  in  size,  being  sometimes  no  larger  than  pin-holes,  soma- 
times  sufficient  to  admit  a  quill;  their  shape  when  very  smsllii 
circular,  when  larger  elliptic  or  oval ;  in  a  few  instances  they  frere 
so  large  and  numerous  as  to  give  the  part  a  reticulated  appesrsneei 
They  may  occupy  but  a  single  curtain  of  one  valve,  or  mow 
valves  than  one  in  the  same  subject ;  they  are  met  with  in  both 
sexes,  and  are  nearly  equally  frequent  at  the  aortic  and  pulmcHiii; 
orifices.  M.  Bizot  says  that  in  157  subjects  of  both  sexes,  he  mel 
with  this  condition  68  times  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorti» 
and  51  times  in  the  pulmonary  valves  (but  there  is  probably  sow 
mistake  in  the  numbers  given  by  him);  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  ever  seen  it  at  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  Roldtanskj* 
says  it  is  only  found  at  the  arterial  orifices,  and  more  especially  tl 
the  aortic ;  Dr.  Kingston,!  however,  met  it  twice  in  the  tncaspi 
valve,  and  once  in  the  mitral ;  I  have  seen  it  in  the  mitral  valv^ 
where  it  gave  rise  to  well-marked  physical  signs ;  several  apertor* 
existed,  some  of  which  would  admit  a  small  quill. 

This  cribriform  condition  of  the  valves  is  attributed  by  foOC 
writers  to  atrophy,  by  others  to  disease  (ulceration),  but  the  other 

•  Man.  of  Pith.  Anit.  toI.  iv.  f  Med.  Chir.  Tnni.  tol.  th 
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parts  of  the  valve  present  no  abnormal  appearance,  except  that  the 
cnrtaiDS  in  some  instances  are  somewhat  thinner  than  natural ;  the 
edges  of  the  aperture  are  perfectly  smooth,  are  lined  by  endocar- 
diunii  and  exliibit  no  traces  of  inflammation.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  therefore,  that  it  is  congenital,  and  it  probably  has  its  cause, 
as  Dr.  Chevers*  observes,  in  arrest  of  development  in  the  curtains 
of  the  valve,  at  an  early  period  of  intra-uterine  life.  He  met  with 
it  three  times  in  the  aortic  valves  of  children  whose  age  did  not 
much  exceed  four  years,  and  in  whom  every  other  part  of  the 
organs  of  circulation  was  perfectly  normal ;  and  once  saw  this  con- 
dition of  the  valve  in  an  infant  which  died  at,  or  very  soon  after, 
birth ;  indeed,  it  has  been  observed  in  more  than  one  child  of  the 
Hune  family. 

When  the  apertures  in  the  valve  are  very  small,  and  few  in 
number,  they  exercise  no  injurious  influence  upon  the  circulation 
and  give  rise  to  no  physical  sign  whatever.  Out  of  the  large 
number  met  with  by  M.  Bizot,  not  one  presented  during  life 
symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart ;  this  he  explains  by  the  aper- 
tares  being  near  the  free  margin  of  the  arterial  valves,  which 
naturally  overlap  one  another.  If  the  apertures  are  large,  regur- 
gitation will  take  place — into  the  ventricles,  if  the  aortic  or  pul- 
nKmary  valves  are  engaged — ^into  the  auricles,  if  the  mitral  or 
tncQspid  valve  is  its  seat,  when  a  blowing  or  musical  murmur  will 
fc©  developed. 

Atrophy  of  the  Valves. — Under  the  name  atrophy.  Dr.  Kings- 
^t  has  described  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  mitral  and  tricuspid 
^es,  consisting  in  a  shortening  of  the  curtains  in  the  direction 
^^  their  length  (the  orifice  preserving  its  normal  size),  without  any 
diminution  of  transparency,  or  other  alteration,  except  that  they 
^  somewhat  thinner  than  natural,  and  a  cribriform  condition  of 
^  curtain  of  the  valve  may  be  present  at  the  same  time.  Dr. 
Kingston  met  with  shortening  of  the  mitral  valve  in  five  instances ; 
^  the  tricuspid  in  five,  also ;  and  of  both  on  two  occasions ;  in 
"^6  of  these  cases  the  shortening  was  very  considerable.  He  does 
^^  look  upon  it  as  a  congenital  malformation,  but  thinks  it  occurs 
^r  birth,  as  in  ten  cases  the  patient  had  reached  middle  age,  or 
■"▼anced  life,  before  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulation  manifested 
^l^emselves. 

*  Guy'i  Hospital  Reports.  No.  II.  f  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  yoI.  xz. 
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Rudimentary  condition  of  the  Vahet^^JLa  cases  of  malfomi- 
tion  of  the  heart,  where  the  arterial  orifices  are  coatraoted*  tki 
sigmoid  and  semilunar  valves  are  often  imperfectly  developed}  ind 
various  abnormal  conditions  of  them  have  been  met  with.    Then 
are  fully  described  (so  far  as  the  pulmonary  artery  is  concerned) 
in  the  admirable  series  of  papers  by  I>r.  Chevers*  to  which  I  hafe 
already  alluded.     *^  It  is  probable  (he  observes)  that  although  ft 
normal  valvular  apparatus  is  absent  in  these  cases,  regnigitatioii  of 
blood  into  the  ventricle  occurs  in  but  a  very  small  propcrtioa  of 
instances.     The  arterial  aspect  of  the  contracted  orifices  is  ooear- 
sionaUy  clothed  with  small,  distinct  masses  of  organized  vegete** 
tions,  which  freely  admit  of  the  passage  of  blood  into  the  artei^* 
but  afterwards  close  together,  and  prevent  reflux."    The  valves^ 
the  aorta  or  pulmonary  artery  are  sometimes  fused  together,  fo 
ing  a  funnel-like  projection  upwards  into  the  vessel ;  in  these 
the  mechanism  by  which  regurgitation  is  prevented  is  **simil^i 
(Dr.  Chevers  says)  to  that  of  the  small  glass  ink-bottles  whirls 
may  be  carried  open  in  the  pocket  without  escape  of  the  fluid  s*" 
the  only  difierence  being  that  the  sides  of  the  funnel-shaped  valve 
are  pliable,  and  capable  of  being  pressed  together. 

Irregularity  in  the  Number  of  the  Valves  is  observed  <Hily  s^ 
the  arterial  orifices,  and  is  either  accompanied  by  oongenital  mal- 
formation of  other  parts  of  the  heart,  or  by  contraction  of  the  ori-' 
fice ;  or  it  constitutes  the  sole  peculiarity.     The  irregularity  may 
consist  in  increase  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  valves; 
thus,  occasionally,  only  two  semilunar  valves  are  present,  the  thiid 
being  absent  or  rudimentary ;  at  others,  there  are  four  semilastf 
valves.     Increase  in  the  number  of  the  valves  is  qnore  frequent  it 
the  pulmonary  than  at  the  aortic  orifice.     M.  Bizot  mentiomft 
case  where  there  were  four  pulmonary  valves,  two  of  which  iren 
much  smaller  than  the  others.     Dr.  Theophilus  Thompsonf  fp^ 
a  case  where  four  pulmonary  valves,  all  of  equal  size,  existed ;  and 
Meckel  mentions  another.     A  preparation  is  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  Ireland,  in  whieh 
there  ore  four  distinct  and  perfect  pulmonary  valves ;  the  betfi 
was  that  of  a  middle-aged  female,  and  the  rest  of  the  orgaa  ptf* 
fectly  normal.     The  same  museum  contains  another  preparatioOf 
in  which  there  are  four  distinct  and  perfect  aortic  valves,  and  no 
*  Load.  Med.  Gaz.  t  ^^*  ^lur.  Tnuu.  foL  xiv. 
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deyiatioii  firom  the  nomud  state  is  obeerved  in  any  other  part  of  the 
heart.  Dr.  Peacock*  met  with  nine  examples  of  excessive  deye- 
lopment  of  the  valyesi  in  the  museums  of  the  London  college  of 
Surgeons,  of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomews,  Guy's  Hospital,  and 
in  his  own  collection ;  in  eight  of  these  the  excess  was  at  the  pul- 
monary orifice ;  in  one  only  at  the  aortic  orifice.  The  following 
ate  hifl  conclusions  firom  an  examination  of  these  specimens ; — 

1  •  '^  In  some  cases  the  excess  of  the  number  of  valves  seems  to 
he  due  to  the  division  of  one  of  them  into  two;  such  divided 
'valves  being  smaller  in  sise  than  the  others." 

2.  **  Li  other  cases,  diere  are  three  valves  of  nearly  equal  size, 
with  a  smaller  supplementary  valve  interposed  between  two  of 
them.** 

3.  <<  Occanonally,  the  aperture  is  provided  with  four  valves, 
giidually  decreasing  in  size ;  and, 

4.  *^  In  the  other  cases,  there  may  be  four  valves  of  nearly 
^nal  size  and  natural  form." 

The  instances  in  which  only  two  arterial  valves  were  present 
sm  not  uncommon.  Dr.  Barclay's  tablet  contains  seventy-nine 
<^ttcs  of  valvular  disease ;  in  four  of  these  but  two  aortic  valves 
existed.  Dr.  Taylor  records  a  case  where  the  aortic  and  pulmo- 
i^i^  orifice  had  each  but  two  valves.  M.  Bizot  and  Mr.  Paget 
^*ch  met  with  cases  where  only  two  pulmonary  valves  were  pre- 
*^iit,  and  Dr.  Graves  has  recorded  another.  It  is  remarkable  that 
^  Mr.  Paget's  case,  in  two  of  Dr.  Barclay's,  and  in  Dr.  Graves^ 
^*^^ro  was  evidence  of  recent  endocarditis,  the  malformed  valves 
*^Qing  coated  with  recent  lymph ;  illustrating  the  correctness  of  the 
'^dnark  made  by  Mr.  Paget,:]:  that  ^*  parts  which  from  defective  or 
o>ttxmeons  development  are  wrongly  shaped,  are  often  at  the  same 
^Une  imperfect  in  their  tissue,  and  therefore  very  liable  to  disease." 
^^is  subject  has  been  investigated  by  Dr.  Peacock§  with  his  usual 
^Wi^.  In  the  museums  alluded  to,  he  met  with  forty-one  ex- 
^tiiplei  <^  defective  development  of  the  arterial  valves ;  in  nine, 
*qq  malformation  was  at  the  pulmonic  orifice,  in  thirty-two  at  the 
^rtic ;  in  one  instance  there  were  only  two  valves  at  both  the 
^orde  and  polmonary  orifices.     In  seventeen  of  these  cases,  **  the 

*  Tnnt.  Path.  See.  1851-52.  %  On  Obstruction  of  the  Branchei 

t  Med.  Chir.  Trtni.  yoI.  zxxi.  of  the  Pulmonary  artery. 

§  Tram.  Path.  Soc.  1851-52. 
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valves  had  subsequently  become  the  seat  of  such  extenave  ^lean 
that  their  original  condition  could  not  be  clearly  ascertained;  of 
the  remaining  twenty-four,  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four,  iD 
afforded  evidence  that  the  orifices  had  originally  been  profidfld 
with  three  distinct  valves." 

According  to  Dr.  Peacock,  **  in  by  fiur  the  more  frequent  torn 
of  malformation,  there  exist  only  two  valves,  and  the  defect  in  dU 
niunber  is  apparently  due  to  the  adhesion  of  the  contiguous  ndei 
of  two  of  the  valves,  so  that,  in  the  process  of  development  thsf 
have  become  blended  into  one."  In  another  form,  **  the  origiml 
triple  condition  of  the  valves  is  indicated  by  a  small  mdimentuj 
valve  interposed  between  the  two  others."  Cases  do  occasioiialif 
occur  (he  adds)  in  which  the  aortic  orifice  is  found  to  be  prorided 
with  only  two  valves ;  the  deficiency  being,  however,  occaaioDed 
by  the  adhesion  of  two  of  the  valves  together  from  disease  lAer 
birth,  and  the  subsequent  ulceration,  or  atrophy  of  the  septum  fo 
formed,  or  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  angle  of  attachment  of 
two  of  the  valves." 

Cangenital  Arctation  of  the  Arterial  Orifice$  is  not  very  un- 
common at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  is  very  generally  ■«>- 
ciated  with  malformation  of  some  other  part  of  the  heart,  and  often 
with  cyanosis^  as  shown  by  Dr.  Craigie.  We  are  principally  in- 
debted to  M.  Tiederaann,*  Dr.  Craigie,t  and  Dr.  Chevers,  foronr 
knowledge  respecting  it. 

In  arctation  of  the  orifice  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  some  im* 
perfection  of  the  valves  at  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  is  usually  al» 
present,  several  varieties  of  which  have  been  figured  by  Dr. 
Chevers.  The  state  of  parts  most  frequently  met  with  according 
to  him  is  "  where  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  fiimished  with  an  inn 
perfect  valvular  apparatus  in  the  form  of  a  transverse  or  coiucal 
partition,  having  an  aperture  in  its  centre,  and  presenting  a  smooth 
surface  below,  but  above  three  slightly  elevated  ridges,  which  are 
apparently  rudiments  of  the  free  edges  of  the  sigmoid  valves."  A 
very  similar  appearance  is  occasionally  seen  at  the  aortic  ori6oe; 
''in  some  instances,  the  mouth  of  the  artery  is  occupied  bj* 
thimble-shaped  membrane,  perforated  at  its  apex,  and  smooth  on 
both  surfaces;  in  others,  the  obstruction  is  due  to  excrescence! 
adhering  to  the  valves,  or  to  warty  or  ossific  elevations."    Case* 

*  On  Arctation  and  Closure  of  Arteries.       f  ^^^  ^ed.  and  Surg.  Jour.  toL  ix* 
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bave  also  been  recorded  where  the  vessel  was  constricted  as  if  by 
I  cord  immediately  above  the  valves,  or  the  constriction  was  ac- 
oompanied  by  the  absence  of  valves,  or  the  orifice  was  furnished 
with  only  two  valves. 

'*  These  morbid  conditions  are  evidently  due  (Dr.  Chevers  ob- 
KTTes)  to  lesions  of  the  vessel  occurring  at  a  very  early  period  of 
mtra-uterine  life;  the  obstruclion  thus  produced  checking  the 
fiirther  development  of  the  parts,  and  frequently  preventing  also 
llie  due  formation  of  the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa,  and  other 
portions  of  the  cardiac  apparatus,  which  are  at  that  period  either 
whoDy  undeveloped,  or  but  imperfectly  formed."  '^  It  is  re- 
Burkable  (he  adds)  how  extreme  a  degree  of  narrowing  of  the 
pQlmonary  orifice  may  exist  without  producing  fatal  interruption 
to  the  circulation.  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  instance 
iriiere  the  area  of  the  aortic  opening  had  become  reduced  to  less 
Am  the  diameter  of  a  common  writing  quill,  but  a  considerably 
greater  degree  of  arctation  of  the  pulmonary  orifice  has  been 
^ced  even  in  persons  above  the  age  of  ten  years,  and  this  too 
^  cases  where  it  was  not  observed  that  any  supernumerary  arteries 
^^municated  with  the  lungs." 

When  the  pulmonary  orifice  is  congenitally  contracted,  the 
allowing  are  the  malformations  of  other  parts  of  the  heart  usually 
'Bociated  with  it,  examples  of  which  have  been  given  by  Dr. 
'hevers.*  .1.  *'The  auricular  and  ventricular  septa  imperfect; 
^Q  ductus  arteriosus  remaining  permanently  open.  2.  The  fora- 
men ovale  and  arterial  duct  permanently  open;  the  ventricular 
upturn  being  complete.  3.  The  arterial  duct  and  ventricular  sep- 
^Ui  pervious;  the  foramen  ovale  perfectly  obliterated.  4.  The 
^terial  duct  dosed,  the  ventricular  and  auricular  septa  perforated. 
"  The  ventricular  septum  only,  incomplete.  6.  Patency  of  the 
^xuion  ovale." 

RUPTUEB  OF  A  VALVE. 

Rupture  of  a  valve,  first  described  by  Corvisart,  constitutes  a 
>rm  of  partial  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  the  curtains  of  the  valves, 
^  tendinous  cords,  or  the  fleshy  columns  may  be  its  seat.  Like 
tipture  of  the  parietes  of  the  organ,  it  is  most  common  in  cases 
^lere  the  texture  of  the  part  had  been  altered  by  previous  disease, 
^Qgh  it  has  also  occurred  in  hearts  otherwise  apparently  sound. 

*  Morbid  conditioni  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 
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Iq  noticing  the  effects  of  iaflunmation  we  aaid  thai  inflim* 
matory  softening  occasionally  ends  in  uloeration  and  rupCoie  of  i 
valve ;  in  this  place*  however,  we  have  (o  consider  luptnns  mi> 
pendent  of  inflammation. 

Rupture  or  laceration  of  a  healthy  valve  is  a  rare  ao(nde&t,aiiid 
the  cases  on  record  are  few.  Four,  in  which  the  fwwiiliinar  vthra 
of  the  aorta  suffered,  have  been  recorded  by  Dc  Qnain  ;*  and,  ii 
a  recent  memoir,  Di\>  Peacockf  has  collected  all  the  recorded  ciMi 
amounting,  with  one  given  by  himself,  to  eleven. 

The  valves  in  which  rupture  has  been  observed  are  the  mitni 
and  aortic,  very  seldom  the  tricuspid.  When  the  mitral  vilveii 
its  seat,  a  fleshy  column  may  be  torn  across  at  its  base,  or  in  wm 
other  part,  or  the  tendinous  cords  may  be  the  seat  of  the  mptom 
When  the  semilmnar  valves  of  the  aorta  are  ruptured,  the  iajni} 
may  consist  in  *^  the  angle  of  attachment  of  two  of  the  valves  hda% 
torn,"  or  *^  the  convex  mar^  of  the  valve  may  give  way.*  h 
the  cases  collected  by  Dr.  Peacock,  the  aortic  valves  west  the  Mi 
of  the  laceration  in  six ;  the  fleshy  columns  of  the  mitral  valve  ii 
four;  and  a  fleshy  column  of  the  tricuspid  vtdve  in  one*  Hh 
injury  in  all  followed  some  considerable  muscular  exertion;  ds 
subjects  were  adults«-one  was  a  female,  the  rest  males— 4nd  all 
were  at  the  **  period  of  life  when  violent  muscular  exertoonsm 
most  frequently  made." 

Rupture  of  a  valve,  unlike  rupture  of  the  parietes  of  the  heirt 
is  never  instantly  fatal;  and  the  symptoms  which  supervene  upoi 
the  accident  are  sufficiently  characteristic.  The  individual  isgeoi' 
rally  at  the  moment  conscious  that  something  has  given  way  isttf 
nally ;  he  is  attacked  with  acute  pain,  referred  to  the  precorii 
region  or  spine,  or  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  aocompaniai 
by  paleness  of  the  surface,  oppression,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  wob 
times  syncope,  and  sometimes  cough  with  hoemoptysis.  Folbipei 
by  signs  of  obstruction,  or  of  regurgitation  at  the  aortic  orifioei  i 
it  is  the  seat  of  the  rupture ;  or  by  signs  of  mitral  regurgitatioiifi 
the  latter  valve  has  suffered  rupture.  ^^  It  seems  (Dr.  Peaood 
says)  that  when  the  aortic  valves  are  injured,  syncope  is  one  of  tb 
most  prominent  symptoms;  while  in  cases  of  suddenly-indoooi 
incompetency  of  the  mitral  valve,  the  patient  suffeia  most  from^ 
sense  of  suffocation  and  oppression  in  the  chest."   Dr.  Quain  dmB" 

*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  Dec  1S46.  f  Ibid,  July,  1852. 
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ixuDB  ft  peculiar  sound  heard  by  the  patient  immediately  after  the 
icddent  (rupture  of  the  aortic  valves),  which  extended  up  the 
cbest  and  neck,  and  continued  to  be  audible  for  several  days. 

These  symptoms  may  **  subside  in  a  short  time,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  those  of  inflammation ;"  but  sooner  or  later,  symptoms 
of  valvular  disease  at  the  aflected  orifice  set  in ;  which  usually 
ruo8  a  more  rapid  course  Aan  valvular  disease  from  other  causes ; 
and  is  often  attended  by  a  great  amount  of  distress  and  suffering. 

AKBtiaiB)!  OF  THE  VALVES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  curtain  of  a  valve  is  distended 
into  a  pouch  or  sac,  which  may  be  formed  by  all  the  layers  which 
oiter  into  the  tissue  of  the  valve,  or  by  one  layer  alone  after  ulce- 
n&xm  or  rupture  of  the  others.  These  saccular  dilatations  get  the 
ttnne  of  aneurism  of  the  valves ;  they  are  met  with  at  both  the 
nntral  and  aortic  orifices,  and  sometimes  more  than  one  exists  in 
tlie  curtain  of  the  same  valve.  When  they  occur  in  the  tricuspid 
Tal?e,  some  congenital  malformation  usually  accompanies  them. 

Aneurism  of  a  valve,  in  its  slightest  form,  consists  simply  in  a 
litde  pouch-like  dilatation  of  the  curtain  of  a  valve,  the  con- 
Tezi^  of  which  in  the  aortic  valves  points  towards  the  left  ven- 
tnde,  in  the  mitral  towards  the  left  auricle.  In  its  more  perfect 
form  it  consists  of  a  little  sac,  which  may  be  globular  or  flask-like 
in  diape,  or  irregular ;  and  may  equal  a  pea  or  bean  in  size,  or 
nuty attain  the  size  of  a  walnut;  the  orifice  may  be  smooth  and 
^alar,  or  jagged  and  irregular.  They  seldom  contain  fibrinous 
deposit,  and  they  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  perforations.  They 
tt«  not  seen  in  valves  otherwise  perfectly  healthy,  and  they  may 
k  ftSBOciated  with  the  results  of  inflammation,  with  atheromatous 
V  calcareous  deposit,  or  with  congenital  malformations  of  other 
Pirti  of  the  heart.  The  sac  may  be  formed  by  all  the  layers  of 
4e  valve ;  in  general,  however,  it  is  formed  by  a  single  layer, 
^d  this  occasionally  exhibits  perforations;  hence,  aneurism  of 
the  valves  may  be  accompanied  either  by  symptoms  of  obstruction 
■*  the  affected  orifice,  or  by  those  of  regurgitation  through  it,  or  by 
*  combination  of  both. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

8TBIFT0MS  OF  VALVULAE  DISEASE.- PRIBIART  STBfPTOMB.— SECONDIBT 

STBiPTOMS.~TERTIART  SYMPTOMS. 

Valvular  disease  presents  three  sufficiently  well  marked  stageS) 
which  succeed  each  other  pretty  regularly. 

The^r^^  includes  the  period  antecedent  to  dilatation,  when  the 
disease  is  limited  entirely  to  the  valves. 

In  the  second  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  chamben  of  die 
heart,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  is  superadded  to  the  valvulir 
disease. 

The  third  commences  with  the  period  when  other  organs  become 
engaged  as  the  result  of  the  impediment  to  the  pulmonary  or  genenl 
venous  circulation,  and  terminates  with  the  death  of  the  patient* 

The  symptoms  characterizing  these  several  stages  are  different) 
and  the  terms  Primary ^  Secondary ^  and  Tertiary  maj  be  used  to 
distinguish  them. 

1.  The  Primary  Symptoms  are  the  result  of  the  modificadons 
which  the  current  of  blood  undergoes  in  its  passage  through  the  dis- 
eased orifices  of  the  heart,  and  are  furnished  mainly  by  auscultation* 

2.  The  Secondary  Symptoms  are  superadded  when  dilatadon 
of  the  cavities,  or  hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  heart  have8upc^ 
vened  upon  the  valvular  disease. 

3.  The  Tertiary  Symptoms  set  in  when  the  impediment  to 
the  circulation  has  led  to  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  gastro* 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  kidneys,  or  brain ;  or,  to  transudt- 
tion  of  serum  into  the  cellular  tissue,  or  serous  cavities. 

PRIMARY  SYMPTOMS  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE, 

These,  which  are  mainly  furnished  by  auscultation,  are  not 
only  the  first  to  indicate  imperfection  of  the  valvular  apparatus 
but  they  are  the  most  precise  and  positive  ;  and  by  their  aid  alone 
the  diagnosis  of  valvular  disease,  in  any  of  its  stages,  may  genendly 
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made.  The  effect  of  disease  upon  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the 
art,  we  have  seen  to  be  to  contract,  deform,  or  otherwise  alter  the 
ifioesy  or  to  prevent  the  valves  from  fulfilling  their  valvular  func. 
ins;  and  as  a  consequence,  the  normal  sounds  of  the  heart  are 
scured,  or  masked  by  other  and  different  sounds,  or  they  are 
placed  by  new  and  abnormal  sounds. 

The  abnormal  sound  most  frequently  heard  under  these  circum<^ 
nces,  and  the  one  almost  always  first  audible  is  bruit  de  soufflet ; 
may  preserve  this  character  throughout,  or  it  may  pass  into  a 
aing,  sawing,  or  other  rough  murmur,  or  it  may  be  replaced  by 
oraaical  murmur ;  and  it  will  facilitate  our  tracing  these  morbid 
onds  to  their  source,  and  determining  their  seat,  if  we  bear  in 
ind  that  a  valvular  murmur,  audible  at  the  period  of  the  first 
and  of  the  heart,  must  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  blood 
itfa  ventricle ;  that  a  murmur  heard  at  the  period  of  the  second 
Dod  must  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  the  blood  mio  a  ventri" 
S*  and,  as  valvular  murmurs  are  in  a  great  measure  limited  to  the 
inde  of  the  heart,  and  the  lefl  ventricle  has  but  two  orifices,  a  mur- 
ir  replacing  or  obscuring  one  or  other  of  the  normal  sounds  will 
ve  its  seat,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  at  either  the  aortic  or  mitral 
£oe.  As  a  general  rule,  likewise,  valvular  murmurs  which  accom^^ 
ny  the  ventricular  systole,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  out  of 
'entricle  are  louder,  harsher,  or  more  intensely  blowing  than  those 
uch  accompany  the  ventricular  diastole ;  the  latter  are  usually 
I  and  blowing,  sometimes  hissing,  and  occasionally  musical.  If 
f  difficulty  is  experienced  in  determining  whether  a  murmur  is 
toHc  or  diastolic,  it  should  be  explored  from  the  apex  upwards ; 
^Bonnds  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  ought  then  to  be  traced  to 
)le(l  side  of  the  prsecordial  region ;  the  finger  at  the  same  time 
ng  kept  upon  the  carotid  artery,  or  upon  the  point  at  which 
i  apex  of  the  heart  is  felt  to  beat. 

£ach  ventricle  having  two  orifices,  theoretically  each  orifice 
^t  be  the  seat  of  either  an  obstructive  or  regurgitant  murmur ; 
I  would  make  eight  valvular  murmurs  to  be  distinguished  from 
I  another;  in  practice,  however,  they  are  almost  limited  to 
le,  which,  in  the  order  of  their  frequency  are  the  mitral  reguiw 
mt,  the  aortic  regurgitant,  and  the  aortic  obstructive. 
Aortic  orifice —  Obstructive  disease. — When  the  orifice  of  the 
ta  is  contracted,  as  the  result  of  disease  of  its  semilunar  valves, 

2c 
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or  of  any  of  the  morbid  oondiuoos  already  deaoobedt  by  whkb  ihe 
outward  current  from  the  ventriole  is  impeded,  or  the  aurfineomr 
which  the  blood  passea  is  rendered  uneven  or  fongV  the  Benal 
fint  sound  of  the  heart  will  be  canverted  into  a  mnmiiirf  wUflk 
has  a  blowing  or  whistling  character,  or  the  rougher  qualify  of 
sawing  or  rasping,  according  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  die 
obstruction,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  diseaaed  onfioe^  tnd 
jMrticularly,  according  to  the  force  with  whioh  the  blood  it  po- 
pelled  by  the  left  ventricle* 

The  aortic  obstructive  murmur  always  takes  the  place  of  tb 
normal  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  is  synchronous  with  the  impidtf 
and  tlie  pulse.  It  is  best  heard  opposite  the  semilunar  valfM  of 
the  aorta,  and  from  this  point  upwards  in  the  direction  of  Ae  luge 
arteries  which  come  off  from  the  arch ;  while  it  diminishes  in  ii- 
tensi^  as  we  carry  the  stethoscope  downwards  to  the  apex  of  Ae 
beart.  Its  character  varies  connderably  in  different  cases,  sni* 
may  be  absent  altogether  although  a  considerable  amonnt  of  dfaw 
exists ;  thus,  if  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle  are  attennalsd  <r 
softened,  the  blood  will  be  propelled  with  too  Utile  foroe  to  develop 
a  murmur,  or  if  the  orifice  becomes  so  much  contracted  as  to  adMl 
A  very  small  current  of  blood  a  murmur  may  likewise  be  inaadild^ 
The  intensity  of  this  sound  is  influenced,  in  some  respects  alsobf 
the  nature  of  the  obstruction  and  its  shape,  thus  a  rigid  aemiliiDtf 
valve  projecting  into  the  aperture,  or  a  vegetation  hanging  firoei 
one  of  the  valves  will  ^ve  rise  to  a  louder  murmui^  ctH&rit  jMfJtW 
dien  a  simply  contracted  state  of  the  aperture. 

The  aortic  obstructive  murmur  might  be  mistaken  for  the  M^ 
mur  of  mitral  regur^tarion,  which  is  heard  at  the  same  period  of  ihe 
heart*s  action;  the  latter,  bowever,  is  louder,  more  prolonged,  eal 
oft»n  more  intensely  bbwing ;  it  is^  besides,  best  maijced  al  adit 
ferent  part  of  the  prsecordial  region. 

Aortic  orifice'^  Rtffurgiiant  disease. — ^When  any  of  tbs  sfevv- 
ma,l  conditiopi  already  mentioned,  are  present,  by  which  ihedMie 
of  the  sen^ilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  is  prevented,  a  nawmur  wiU  I* 
audible  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  diastole,  and  seetmd  ssmi 
of  the  heart.  This  murmur,  as  a  general  rule,  is  9oh  aiid  bloviigi 
always  more  prolonged  tbao  ihe  normal  second  sound  of  tbehe^rfi 
and  is  best  heard  from  a  point  opposite  the  semilunar  valves  to  Ae 
apex  of  the  organ.  Occarionally  it  has  a  musical,  whMing  or  hithg 
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hanieteryTeiyrarelythatof sawing ;  the  difierent  degrees  of  intensity 
rliich  it  presents,  depend  upon  the  site  and  shape  of  the  aperture 
rUchpennits  tegurgitation»  upon  the  strength  of  the  refluent  curreilt 
f  blood,  and  the  size  of  the  eavity  into  which  regurgitation  occurs. 

Aortic  miftce — Oh$tmctwe  and  Regurgitant  disease. — The 
ime  morbid  conditions  of  the  aortic  orifice  or  its  yalves,  which 
anse  an  impediment  to  the  outward  current  of  blood  from  the 
entricle,  may»  in  addition,  prevent  the  perfect  closure  of  these 
alvea;  and  the  physical  signs  of  regurgitation  may  be  combined 
rith  those  of  obstruction.  Under  such  circumstances  a  double 
aurmur  {systolic  and  diastolic)  will  be  audible,  which  presents 
lie  characters  either  of  these  murmurs,  when  single,  may  have. 

Although  the  morbid  states  of  the  aortic  orifice  or  its  valves, 
rhidi  permit  regurgitation,  are  often  such  as  must  cause  some  im- 
lediment  to  the  outward  current  of  blood  from  the  ventricle,  a 
lagle  11  more  oomraon  than  a  double  murmur,  and  this  is  usually 
iiaatoUc* 

A  murmur  replacing  the  double  sound  of  the  heart,  but  de- 
nuding upon  a  different  cause,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  is 
table  to  be  mistaken  for  that  last  noticed.  For  instance,  when  the 
aconding  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  somewhat  dilated,  when 
ti  lining  membrane  is  uneven,  and  rough  from  adventitious  deposit, 
nd  its  coats  rigid,  and  inelastic  from  the  same  cause,  a  double 
aurmur  will  be  audible  over  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  accompanied  by 
inble  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremities, 
nd  by  the  jarring  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation.  It  may  be  distin- 
[Mhad  from  the  double  murmur  of  aortic  regurgitant  disease  by 
mmg  loudeat  over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  and  by  its  character, 
rinck  is  riiort,  rough,  and  sawing,  not  prolonged  or  blowing. 

Mitral  orifice — Obstructive  disease, — Disease  of  the  mitral 
mlv8  or  orifice,  causing  an  impediment  to  the  current  from  the  lefl 
allele  into  the  leffc  ventricle  is  sufiiciently  common,  but  a  diastolic 
mmur  from  this  cause  is  excessively  rare — so  rare  that  the  most 
OBDoIIeiil  observers  have  never  heard  it.  Indeed,  the  current  from 
b»«aride  into  the  ventricle  is  generally  too  feeble  to  develop  one, 
■d  this  condition  of  die  mitral  valve  and  orifice  is  characterized 
adier  by  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  second  sound,  than 
y  tt  moimur ;  and,  if  the  contraction  is  extreme,  the  second  sound 
nay  be  aoaroely  audible. 
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M.  Skoda,  however,  lays  down  as  the  ordinary  ogn  oi  this 
lesion,  ^^  a  murmur  replacing  the  second  sound  intheleftventriclei 
which  is  often  so  prolonged  as  to  be  only  momentarily  interrupted 
during  the  heart's  systole."  By  others  it  is  described  as  a  soft 
blowing  murmur,  loudest  towards  the  apex  of  the  heart,  and  rather 
following  than  accompanying  the  second  sound.  I  cannot  helf 
thinking  that  in  the  cases  in  which  a  murmur  from  this  cause  ii 
said  to  have  been  heard,  the  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  wm 
mistaken  for  it,  which  sometimes,  instead  of  accompanying  the 
ventricular  systole  and  the  first  sound,  follows  t7,  and  thys  obscoin 
the  second  sound  of  the  heart. 

Mitral  Orifice— Regurgitant  rfti^iMtf.— While  a  ^rect  mitidl 
murmur  is  one  of  the  rarest  abnormal  sounds,  a  systolic  regur^ptaal 
murmur  at  this  orifice  is  one  of  the  commonest,  and  will  be  heud 
when,  from  any  cause  the  left  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  iiB- 
perfectly  closed  during  the  ventricular  systole.  The  mitral  wph 
gitant  murmur  corresponds  with  the  impulse,  and  the  pulse;  ii 
audible  at  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole  and  Jbret  sovmd  of 
the  heart,  and  is  generally  sufficiently  loud  to  mask  the  latter.  Ab 
a  general  rule  it  has  a  blowing  character,  occasionally  it  is  rouglii 
grating,  or  whistling ;  it  is  usually  a  loud  and  prolonged  sound, 
contrasting  remarkably  with  the  softer  murmur  of  aortic  regugi- 
tation. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  some  remarkable  varieties  of  this 
murmur;  thus  it  may  occupy  not  only  the  whole  period  of  tbe 
first  sound  of  the  heart,  but  it  may  extend  into  the  period  of  tfafi 
second  sound,  which  it  will  obscure,  when  merely  a  smgle  bMaj 
sound  will  be  heard ;  at  other  times  it  seems  rather  to  follow  the 
first  sound,  and  to  occupy  the  interval  between  the  two  soundfli 
which  are  heard  independent  of  it.     In  some  cases  (both  of  rheu- 
matic and  non-rheumatic  origin),  which  I  have  watched  from  die 
commencement,  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  was  preceded  (at 
some  time  by  a  triple  sound,  which  gradually  passed   into  Ae 
murmur;  the  triple  sound  was  sometimes  a  reduplication  of  the 
first  sound,  sometimes  of  the  second,  and  in  one  instlEUice  a  qwth 
druple  sound  was  heard.     The  triple  sound  eventually  passed  into 
a  murmur,  and  afterwards  occasionally  alternated  with  it. 

The  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  has  usually  its  greatest  intenaty 
about  the  apex  of  the  heart ;  it  may  be  audible  below  this  point, 
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at  it  is  not  propagated  upwards  in  the  course  of  the  large  vessels ; 
1  thin  subjects,  it  is  usually  audible  also  in  the  left  axilla,  and  in 
be  region  of  the  left  scapula.  The  loudness  of  this  murmur  de- 
ends  upon  the  force  of  the  regurgitating  current  of  blood,  while 
ts  tone  depends  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  aperture  which 
sennits  regurgitation,  and  the  rigidity  of  the  curtains  of  the  valve. 
rke  loudness  or  intensity  of  this  murmur  is  not  by  any  means, 
tM>wever,  a  measure  of  the  advanced  stage  of  disease  of  the  valve ; 
t  nudl  aperture  permitting  regurgitation,  in  an  otherwise  healthy 
heart,  is  often  accompanied  by  a  loud  bruit  de  soufflet,  or  by  a 
Buncal  murmur,  while  a  very  advanced  stage  of  disease  of  this  valve 
may  be  unattended  by  any  murmur  whatever.  Mr.  O'FerraU* 
fint  called  attention  to  this  disappearance  of  the  murmur  of 
mitral  regurgitation ;  he  explains  it  by  supposing  **  that  a  valve  so 
ibortened  as  to  be  incapable  of  closing  the  normal  opening  may 
beoome  adequate  to  its  task  in  consequence  of  progressive  contrac- 
turn,  combined  with  a  favourable  adaptation  of  the  aperture  itself.'' 
In  the  cases  which  I  have  met  with,  however,  the  disappearance 
of  the  murmur  was  due  to  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  orifice, 
which  at  length  became  incapable  of  permitting  the  passage  of  a 
i^nent  current,  sufficient  to  generate  a  murmur. 

The  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
EUiotsonf  in  the  year  1830  ;  Dr.  Hope,  however,  says  it  was  first 
i^Goognised  by  him  in  the  year  1825,  ^^a  murmur  from  regurgi* 
^on  at  any  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart,  according  to  him,  being 
A^  unknown." 

Pulmonary  Orifice^^  Obstructive  disease. — A  systolic  murmur 
it  the  pulmonary  orifice,  the  result  of  disease  of  its  sigmoid  valves 
I  very  rare ;  Dr.  Williams  met  with  but  three  cases  in  which  he 
wpected  the  existence  of  disease  in  these  valves  during  life,  and 
^«  Qrmerodt  has  recorded  three  others ;  a  systolic  murmur  was 
idible  in  each,  and  in  two  of  the  latter  all  the  other  valves  of  the 
sart  were  healthy.  He  is  of  opinion  that  a  systolic  murmur  ^'  not 
loeable  along  the  aorta,  but  clearly  audible  in  a  line  from  the 
izd  left  intercostal  space  at  the  edge  of  the  sternum  towards  the 
iddle  of  the  left  clavicle  for  the  distance  of  two  to  two  and  a^half 
chet,"  will  probably  have  its  seat  in  the  pulmonary  artery. 

•  Dab.  Jour,  of  Med.  vol.  23.  t  Lnmleytn  Lectures  1830. 

X  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  toI.  65. 
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Independent  of  disease  of  the  pulmonary  valvesi  asyatplic  mxa* 
mur  is  occasionally  audible  at  this  orifice  owing  to  the  eaHhe  q( 
the  vessel  being  diminished  by  pressure  from  without^  as  in  yqang 
subjects  in  whom  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  are  narrew^  if  flkroBg 
pressure  with  the  stethoscope  is  made,  as  first  notioed  bjr  Db 
Latham ;  or  by  pressure  from  withioi  as  by  the  growth,  of  aa  inm- 
rismal  or  other  tumor,  by  a  morbid  growth  firom  the  peiieardiffQl 
as  notioed  by  Dr«  Elliotson,  by  enlarged  bronchial  gkuod^,  or  bfi 
solidified  portion  of  lung  compressing  the  yesselt  to  whiqh  Dr^ 
Latham  first  called  attention.  An  laorganio  murmur  la  al^o  oees- 
sionally  heard  at  this  orifice,  which  may  or  may  not  be  assQcrjitwl 
with  an  aortic  murmur,  and  has  genenJly  an  anosnue  origiOf 

According  to  M.  Skoda,*  *'  hypertrophy  with  dilati»tion  of  thi 
right  ventricle  caused  by  defect  of  the  mitral  valve,  is  ocoasigpsBy 
accompanied  by  a  systolic  murmur  in  the  pulmonary,  f^rtery,*'  wkidk 
he  attiibutes  to  ^<  softening  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  dist^idsi 
artery  ;*'  Zehetmayer  thinks  it  depends  on  *^  qorrugation  of  thd 
lining  membrane  of  the  vessel  ;*'  while  Web^r,}  who  notices  tbo 
murmur,  says  be  is  unable  ^*  to  contribute  aught  towards  iti  tx- 
planation." 

Pulmonary  Orifice — Regurgitant  diiease.'"^  diafljUJiq  nni^ 
mur  at  the  pulmonaty  orifice  is  extremely  rare,  so  rare  that  the 
most  experienced  auscult^tors  have  never  heard  it.  The  Wf^ 
frequent  abnormal  condition  of  the  sigmoid  valves  of  t}i9  vessel  ^ 
a  cribriform  condition  of  their  curtains,  which  is  nearly  as  ofien 
met  with  here  as  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  must  permit  of  theiefla:^ 
occaaM>Qally  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood ;  but  a  murmur  finomtlus 
caiyae  ip^  9carcely  ever  heard,  because  from  the  shortoess  of  the  tnu^ 
of  ihe  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  course  which  ita  divisions  tak^ 
the:  blopd  does  not  regurgitate  into  the  right  ventricle  witk  aufr 
cient  force  to  develop  a  murmur.  Besides  the  apertnjpes  io  ^ 
curtains  of  the  valve  are  usually  very  smfdl,  a9d  so  sitiMted  tM 
regurgitation  seldom  can  take  place ;  while  a  cri^briform  ooaditiiOB 
of  these  valves  is  almost  always  associated  with  a  similar  malji^ 
mation  of  tlie  aortic  valves,  when  a  murmur  if  develo()e(l»  woiiU 
be  masked  by  the  louder  one  of  aortic  regurgitation. 

Tricuspid  orifice — Obstructive  difiea^e. — Contraction  of 

*  TrtnslttloD  by  Dr.  Markhtm.  f  ftl^nual  tnntUied  by  Dr.  Cockle. 
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^  aiirienlo*¥6kitricular  orifice  i»  rare»  tad  a-  diasfblie  mucmur  at 
is  oiifioe  k  not  known. 

TVkuapid  orifice — Regurgitant  disease.^^A  dilated  state  of 
ft  liilBii^id  orifice,  permitting  regurgitation,  is  very  common, 
d  10  nnally  the  ultimate  result  either  of  valvular  diseiMe  at  the 
iaide  of  the  heart  (particularly  mitral  contraction)  or  of  cKronio 
QMokitis  with  emphyaema  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  almost  idwaya  ao* 
mpanied  by  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle, 
d  the  phenomenon  known  sa  Jugular  pulsation  is  usually  present 
audi  caaea.  Aa  a  general  rule,  however,  it  is  not  attended  by 
ijatoilie  murmur,  the  current  being  too  feeble  to  develop  one* 

The  site  of  a  tricuspid  regurgitant  murmur  when  present  is  at 
a  enaifinm  cartilege,  or  a  little  above  or  below  this  point,  and  at 
a-maigin  of  the  riba  dose  to  it ;  it  is  inaudible  or  nearly  so  at  the 
ez  of  the  left  ventricle ;  its  character  is  blowing,  but  softer  than 
e  murmur  of  mitral  regurgitation.  Even  when  present  it  may 
il.ta  be  detected,  being  masked  by  the  louder  murmur  of  mitral 
gurgitation  which  often  accompaniea  it,  and  of  which  it  appeara 
len  to  oonatitute  a  part. 

In  eyamining  cases  of  valvular  disease,  it  is  occasionally  diffi.-^ 
itt  to  pronoimce  at  once  whether  a  murmur  is  systolic  or  diastolic, 
uticularly  if  tiie  heart*s  action  is  irregular  or  tumultuous,  or  when 
gnlar  extremely  rapid ;  and  repeated  examinations  may  be  neoes- 
rj  before  an:  exact  diagnosis  can  be  made.  Such  cases  are,  how- 
tstf  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and  are  never  examples  of 
mple  valvular  disease,  but  are  complicated  with  degeneration  of  the 
Qaonlar  fibre  of  the  heart,  or  with  disease  of  other  parta  of  it,  or 
other  organs^ 

When  the  two  set  of  valves  are  diseased  at  the  same  time,  and 
aumnur  aoeompaniea  each,  tiie  diagnosis,  though  more  difficult 
mk  when  a  aingle  valve  is  engaged,  may  still  be  made^  by  atten- 
m,  to  the  rules  laid  down,  particularly  by  the  character  of  the 
nrnania,  the  ntuation  at  which  each  is  best  heard,  and  the  direc* 
min  which  each  is  propagated.  In  this  way,  the  aortic  regurgi- 
at  and  the  mitral  regurgitant  murmur  can  be  diagnosed  witii 
mparative,  fecility,  although  tiie  signs  of  each  are  less  charac* 
ristic  tiian  when  they  exist  singly.  When  contraction  of  tiie 
»rtic  orifice  is  combined  with  regurgitation  at  tiie  mitral  orifice, 
ic  murmurs  occur  at  the  same  period  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
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the  latter  may  fix>m  its  greater  intensity  mask  the 'former;  still  l)j 
careful  and  repeated  examination,  the  diagnosis  may  generally  be 
made.  When  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  combined  with 
the  same  condition  of  the  mitral  orifice,  the  diagnosis  may  be  one 
of  considerable  difficulty,  unless  we  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
watching  the  case  from  the  outset.  The  exact  determinati(mof 
the  point  will,  however,  make  little  difference  in  the  treatment 

VISIBLE  PULSATION  IN  THE  LARGE  ARTERIB8. 

Visible  pulsation  in  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck  and  opper 
extremities  was  first  noticed  as  z  sign  of  cardiac  disease  by  Dr» 
Abercrombie  ;*  he  has  given  the  details  of  a  case  where  *Uie- 
markably  strong  but  regular  pulsation  of  the  whole  arterial  syiteiB, 
particularly  a  peculiar  and  strong  jarring  of  the  cmrotids  and  nb- 
clavians"  was  present.  On  examination  afler  death,  one  of  dift 
aortic  valves  was  *^  perforated  by  an  irregular  opening  which  oocih 
pied  tlie  greater  part  of  it,  and  gave  an  appearance  as  if  ithil 
been  torn  from  its  attachment  along  its  base."  In  his  coinmenluy 
upon  it,  Dr'.  Abercrombie  observes,  ^^  the  prominent  symptom  is 
this  case  was  the  peculiarly  strong  pulsation  of  the  arterial  syslemi 
especially  of  the  large  arteries  about  the  neck.  The  pubdflB 
of  the  heart  did  not  by  any  means  correspond  with  it."  Dr« 
Corrigant  was,  however,  the  first  to  connect  this  sign  with  patency 
of  the  aortic  valves.  *^  When  a  patient  affected  with  this  diseise 
is  stripped,  the  arterial  trunks  of  the  head,  neck,  and  superior  ex- 
tremities, immediately  catch  the  eye  (he  observes)  by  their  sn* 
gular  pulsation.  At  each  diastole  of  the  arteries,  the  subclavian, 
carotid,  temporal,  brachial,  and,  in  some  cases,  even  the  pahnar 
arteries  arc  suddenly  thrown  from  their  bed,  bounding  up  under 
the  skin."  This  phenomenon  is,  in  general,  best  marked,  afier 
the  carotids,  in  those  arteries  which  are  most  superficial,  as  the 
radial,  brachial,  and  temporal,  which  sometimes,  in  Dr.  Williams 
words,  appear  ^'  like  worms  under  the  skin,  wriggling  into  to^ 
tuous  lines  at  each  pulse." 

Visible  pulsation  in  the  large  arteries  is  commonly  supposed  U> 
be  pathognomonic  of  aortic  regurgitation ;  this,  however,  is  by  d0 
means  the  case ;  it  is  observed  also  in, 

*  Trans,  of  Med.  Chir.  Soc.  of  Ed.  vol.  i.  1824. 
t  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  xxxvii.  1832. 
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1.  Diseased  states  of  the  lining  menolbrane  of  the  arch  of  the 
ta,  with  dilatation  of  this  part  of  the  vessel. 
8.  In  some  forms  of  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

3.  In  certain  cases  of  anoemia,  particularly  in  the  variety  ao- 
npanied  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

4.  In  old  subjects  in  whom  the  coats  of  the  arteries  have  be- 
(ne  rigid. 

In  some  of  these  states  the  visible  pulsation  is  evidently,  and 
all  it  is  probably,  the  result  of  regurgitation  into  the  arch  of  the 
ita,  from  the  large  vessels  given  off  by  it.  Dr.  Henderson*  says 
i  has  repeatedly  observed  this  phenomenon  **  in  mere  eccentric 
fpertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle ;"  and  he  adds  that  **  it  may  not 
}  present  in  a  very  considerable  degree  in  cases  of  incompetency 
*  the  aortic  valves.'*  Dr.  Blackiston  also  records  cases  where  it 
M  pesent,  although  the  aortic  valves  did  not  permit  regurgita- 
on;  he  refers  it,  then,  to  hypertrophy  of  the  heart.  I  do  not 
ink  that  visible  pulsation  of  the  large  arteries  is  ever  present  in 
ere  hypertrophy  of  the  heart ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  cases 
ferrcd  to  by  Drs.  Blackiston  and  Henderson,  some  one  of  the 
orbid  conditions  noticed  above,  existed  in  addition  to  the  hyper- 
iphy.  Indeed,  in  one  of  Dr.  Blackiston*s  cases,  atheromatous 
naae  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  was 
stent,  and  a  short,  double  saw  sound  (which  I  have  shown  to 
'  duuracteristic  of  the  latter  lesion)  was  audible  likewise. 

INDICATIONS  AFFORDED  BY  THE  PULSE. 

In  valvular  disease  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  the  pulse 
brds  no  assistance  to  the  diagnosis :  in  certain  forms  of  valvular 
esse  at  the  left  side,  however,  it  presents  well-marked  characters. 

Ohttructive  Disease  at  Aortic  Orifice. — The  pulse  here  is 
le  altered,  unless  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  is 
li  as  to  diminish  considerably  the  calibre  of  the  orifice ;  be- 
tse  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  usually  become  hypertrophied, 
the-  result  of  this  lesion,  and  what  is  wanting  in  quantity,  is 
de  up  by  the  strength  of  the  ventricular  systole.  When  the 
(traction  becomes  extreme,  which  however  is  rare,  the  pulse 
iomes  small,  and  occasionally  intermittent  or  irregular. 

Reffwrffiiant  Disease  at  Aortic  Orifice. — When  the  aortic 

*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  May,  1843. 
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valves  pennii  free  regurgitation,  tlie  pulse  is  jerldng  and  receding, 
but  its  rhythm  is  legular,  and  its  frequency  is  nol  incieaaed;  al 
the  same  time  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  of  the  nook  and  upper 
extremities  is  visible  and  locomotive.    The  thrill  beoomes  more 
perceptible  if  thei  finger  is  applied  to  a  larger  artery  than  thft^ 
radial,  as  the  brachial;  and  if  we  lay  two  or  thsee  fingers  ufKvathefe 
line  of  the  artery.     These  characters  of  the  pulse  are  noty  hov--^ 
ever,  limited  to  cases  of  aortic  regurgitation ;  they  are  obsomFed^ 
likewise,  in  some  forms  of  aneurism  of  the  aseending  or  tiannvsrn^ 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  in  dilatation  of  this  pan  of 
the  vessel,  with  disease  of  its  coats;  while  in  aortic  valve  disease, 
if  the  aperture  which  permits  regurgitation  is  very  small,  k  may 
have  no  influence  upon  the  pulse. 

Another  peculiarity  in  the  pulse  d*  aor^  regurgitatiQi^  lo 
which  attention  was  first  directed  by  Dr.  Henderson,*  iS|  thai  At 
interval  between  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  the  radial  polttN 
longer  than  natural.  **  In  many  instances,  the  interval' is  so  fludi 
prolonged,  that  the  heart  and  the  radial  artery  seem  (he  saji)  to 
beat  with  a  distinct  alternation.'*  I  have,  in  a  few  instanop^  mil 
with  this  peculiarity  in  the  pulse ;  Dr.  Douglas,!  however,  kob 
upon  it  as  a  doubtful  sign :  according  to  him,  it  doea  not  occur 
except  in  conjunction  with  more  or  less  dilatation. 

Obstructive  Disecue  at  Mitral  Orifice* — ^When  the  left  son- 
culo-venjtricular  orifice  is  contracted,  the  passage  of  the  Uood  &)■ 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle  being  impeded,  the  pulse  is  smaller 
and  weaker  than  natural,  according  to  the  decree  of  the  cod- 
iraction,  and  the  amount  of  obstruction;  if  this  is  very  osna- 
derable^  the  pulse,  in  addition,  becomes  intermittent,  ot  uaefttl 
and  irregular.  Thiis  state  is  frequently  combined  wiiha  coMiitioB 
of  the  valve  permitting  regurgitation,  when  the.centraet  betfraen 
the  strength  of  the  impulse  of  the  heart  and  of  the  palaa  afc  ihi 
wrist  is  very  nemarkable.  In  addition,  when  the  contxaelioSLif 
the  orifioe  is  extreme^  die  heart's  impulse  and  thandial  pidssitt 
not  alwajrs  synchronous,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Mr..  Adams. 

Regurgitant  Diaeiue  of  Mitral.  Orifice.'^'Wheh.  the:  f/M 
valve  imperfectly  fulfils  its  fimction,  and  permits  a  atnall  amcai^ 
of  blood  to  regurgitate  into  the  auricle  at  each  ventjaeidar  sj^ilok 
although,  a  loud  bruit  de  soufflet  may  be  audible»  the  pukap'^ 

*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  May,  1843.  t  Ib*^ 
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lUB  in  nonnal  strength :  but  if  the  auriculo-vefttricular  aporture 
muoh  dilated,  and  allowa  a  considerable  reflux  of  blood  (whieh^ 
ipever,  la  rare),  the  pulse  beoomea  small  and  ^reak,  sometimea 
earmitteiit  or  inegular,  resembling  the  pulse  of  considerable  oon- 
ction  of  theorifioe. 

A  amall^  weak,  inteifnittent,  or  irregular  pulse  is  not^  how- 
STy  peoaliar  to  disease  of  the  Talves  or  orifices  of  the  heart;  it 
» ibeae  eharaetev  in  the  advanced-stages  of  diiatatioB  and  soften- 
;  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  may  also  have  them  in  any  form  of  cardiac 
■8%  accompanied  by  much  embarrassment  of  the  circulation. 

The  piincipal  source  c^  fallacy  in  the  pulse,  as  a  guide  to 
ignoos  in  valvular  disease^  arises  from  the  circumstance  that 
Ntaotive  disease  may  be  assodated  mth  a.  state  of  the  same 
kl?e  or  orifice  permitting  regurgitation,  or  with  obstructive  or 
igiigitant  disease  of  aaother  valve;  or,  further  complicated  with 
Mvfaid  changes  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventricles,  with  a& 
MMBie  state  of  the  syatem,  with  functional  derangement  of  the 
mt^  or  a  plethoric  or  gouty  habit. 

SSCOMDABT  SYMPTOMS  OF  VALVULAB  DISJBAjBB. 

Wbea  valvular  disease  has  existed  for  a  period  which  varies 
k  diflbrent  subjects,  the  parietes  of  the  chamber  or  chambers  be- 
io(l  the  affected  valve  in  the  course  of  the  circuladon,  becomift 
ttassed  iM  ihiahnftss,  in  order  to  overcome  the. impediment;  or. 
ta  cavitaea  themselves,  yielding  to  the  distending  force  from 
iAsa^beoome  iocr^tfed  in  ell  their  dimensions ;  in  general,  both 
madianges  ensue;  the  secondary  symptoma  of  valvular.  diseasQ 
16^  therefore,,  b  combination  of  those  of  dilatation  and  hypertrophy 
idL  valvular  diaaase* 

When  Aeae  seeondary  effects  haxe  ensued,  the  symptoms  be- 
QM  moat  marked;  indeed^  until  then,  the  subgect.  of  it  may  be 
isoaaoioiia  of  tba  existence  of  dmase ;  and  the  majority  of  casea 
tve  reached  this  stage  befeiB  the  patient  seeks  advice^  Theaa- 
sondary  effects  usually  supervene  slowly  and  gradually ;  occa- 
mally  they  come  on  more  quickly ;  and  the  more  quickly  they 
pewene^  the  more  rapidly  the  disease  usually  runs  its  course, 
ihen  valvular  diaease  has  its.  origin  in  endocarditis,  in  young) 
hjeota^  the  seeondary  effects  a]»  superadded  quickly^  on  the 
ber  hand,  when  it  supervenes  upon  atheromatous  and  calcareous 
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deposit  on  the  yalves,  and  the  patient  is  an  adult,  or  advaboed  b 
life,  a  much  longer  period  usually  elapses. 

Hypertrophy  is  the  most  frequent  secondary  efiect  of  certiii 
forms  of  valvular  disease,  particularly  of  the  obatructaTe  leaoin;  ik 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  complicitki 
unless  excessive,  or  combined  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dilf 
tation,  or  with  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventridoi 
but  rather  as  the  means  by  which  nature  enables  the  heart  toofer- 
come  the  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and  by  whicb  the  injoo- 
ous  results,  which  would  otherwise  follow,  are  diminished— Ae 
effect  of  hypertrophy  being  to  increase  the  propulsive  power  of  tke 
ventricles,  the  heart  is  then,  notwithstanding  the  valvular  obstrne- 
tion,  enabled  to  transmit  the  blood  which  it  receives  to  remote 
parts — and  the  circulation  is  maintained. 

Dilatation^  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  un&voursble  seoondiij 
effect  of  valvular  disease ;  indeed,  by  itself  it  constitutes  a  ml 
state  of  disease,  and  when  combined  with  valvular  disease  it  renden 
the  latter  a  much  more  formidable  affection,  because  the  abilitjrof 
the  heart  to  maintain  the  circulation,  diminishes  in  proportion  m 
the  ventricles  are  enfeebled  by  dilatation  of  their  cavities ;  venooi 
congestion  sets  in  earlier,  and  the  disease  pursues  a  more  rapid  and 
more  certain  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  Excessive  dilatatio& 
once  established,  becomes,  as  Dr.  M^Dowel  well  observes,*  a  direct 
cause  of  obstruction.  Though  the  dilated  cavities  contain  muck 
blood,  they  are  able  to  receive  or  to  expel  but  little,  the  heiit 
becomes  embarrassed  and  oppressed,  especially  when  the  circoli- 
tion  is  hurried ;  it  beats  with  increased  rapidity  to  compensate  for 
diminished  power,  and  hence  arise  palpitations  with  irregularity  of 
action,  dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  osdema  and  congesdon  of  the  longi, 
dropsy  and  perhaps  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  bndn. 
Thus  it  is,  that  an  excessively  dilated  heart,  by  its  inefficieBej  10 
unload  its  chambers,  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  wUck 
are  the  result  of  obstructive  valvular  disease.'* 

ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  IMrULSE. 

When  valvular  disease  succeeds  to  acute  endocarditis,  tfae  in- 
creased irritability  of  the  heart  set  up  at  that  period  persists,  and 
when  it  has  arrived  at  its  second  stage,  increased  impidse  beoomea 

*  Dublin  Quarterly  Joomtl,  toL  xi?. 
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I  permanent  s^ptom,  and  according  as  hypertrophy  or  dilatation 
predominate,  it  will  have  the  characters  which  appertain  to  either. 
Ike  ate  of  the  impulse,  in  such  cases,  is  more  or  less  altered ;  it  is 
felt  lower  down  than  natural,  and  more  to  the  left  or  right  side 
leoording  to  circumstances ;  and  this  alteration  in  its  site  may  itself 
become  a  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  valvular  lesion.  Thus,  when 
Ngniptant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  has  existed  for  some  time, 
the  apex  of  the  heart  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  beat  upon  a  lower 
phae,  and  more  to  the  left  side  than  natural  (sometimes  even  on  a 
Ene  with  the  axilla),  because  the  effect  of  the  long  continuance  of 
ioi  form  of  disease,  is  to  occasion  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of 
kb  left  ventricle,  by  which  the  long  diameter  of  the  heart  is  in* 
cnaaed.  Again,  the  effect  of  obstructive  disease  at  the  mitral 
orifioe  is  eventually  to  cause  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the 
right  ventricle,  by  which  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  in- 
enued,  when  the  impulse  will  be  felt  more  to  the  right  side,  and 
lower  down  than  natural.  In  cases  of  free  mitral  regurgitation  an 
Bndulatoiy  impulse  is  sometimes  perceptible  &om  the  second  inter- 
Boetal  space  downwards,  if  the  patient's  chest  is  narrow  or  contrac- 
M,  and  the  subject  is  under  puberty. 

The  strength  of  the  impulse  is  ordinarily  in  the  ratio  of  the 
AucknesB  of  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
CQcoIation ;  this  does  not,  however,  hold  good  always  in  valvular 
beaae,  the  impulse  may  be  inconsiderable,  irregular,  or  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  although  the  ventricles  are  much  hypertrophied,  if  the 
cueolation  is  embarrassed,  if  the  heart  is  softened,  or  if  emphysema 
of  both  lungs  is  present. 

When  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  has  followed  valvular  disL 
Btn,  the  size  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  increased,  and  a  larger 
pvtion  of  its  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the 
■hit;  the  praecordial  region  then  yields  a  dull  sound  on  percus- 
ilk  CfwtT  an  abnormal  extent  of  surface,  proportionate  in  general 
to  the  increase  in  size  of  the  organ,  and  varying  in  its  site  according 
to  Ae  part  of  the  heart  engaged. 

TUBOESCENCE  AND  PULSATION  OF  THE  JUOULAB  VEINS. 

The  former  of  these  phenomena  is  the  most  common,  and  may 
^  present  whenever  an  impediment  exists  to  the  entrance  of  the 
^enous  blood  into  the  right  auricle,  or  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
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deposit  on  the  valves,  and  the  patient  is  an  adult,  or  advanoed  m 
life,  a  much  longer  period  usually  elapses* 

Hypertrophy  is  the  most  frequent  secondary  effect  of  oerteis 
forms  of  valvular  disease,  particularly  of  the  obstrucdve  leaons;  it 
is  not,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  compUoato 
unless  excessive,  or  combined  with  a  considerable  amount  of  dili- 
tation,  or  with  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  ventrido, 
but  rather  as  the  means  by  which  nature  enables  the  heart  too?e^ 
come  the  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and  by  which  the  injuii- 
ous  results,  which  would  otherwise  follow,  are  diminished— die 
effect  of  hypertrophy  being  to  increase  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
ventricles,  the  heart  is  then,  notwithstanding  the  valvular  obstruc- 
tion, enabled  to  transmit  the  blood  which  it  receives  to  remote 
parts — and  the  circulation  is  maintained. 

Dilatation^  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  unfavourable  seoondaiy 
effect  of  valvular  disease ;  indeed,  by  itself  it  constitutes  a  xeal 
state  of  disease,  and  when  combined  with  valvular  disease  it  rendem 
the  latter  a  much  more  formidable  affection,  because  the  alnlityof 
the  heart  to  maintain  the  circulation,  diminishes  in  propordon  ai 
the  ventricles  are  enfeebled  by  dilatation  of  their  cavities ;  venous 
congestion  sets  in  earlier,  and  the  disease  pursues  a  more  rapd  and 
more  certain  course  to  a  fatal  termination.  Excessive  dilatation 
once  established,  becomes,  as  Dr.  M^Dowel  well  observes,*  a  direct 
cause  of  obstruction.  Though  the  dilated  cavities  contain  modi 
blood,  they  are  able  to  receive  or  to  expel  but  little,  the  heeit 
becomes  embarrassed  and  oppressed,  especially  when  the  circular 
tion  is  hurried ;  it  beats  with  increased  rapidi^  to  compensate  ftr 
diminished  power,  and  hence  arise  palpitations  with  irregularity  of 
action,  dyspnoea,  haemoptysis,  oedema  and  congestion  of  the  longii 
dropsy  and  perhaps  an  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  bniD« 
Thus  it  is,  that  an  excessively  dilated  heart,  by  its  inefficiency  1^ 
unload  its  chambers,  produces  symptoms  similar  to  those  wlnc^ 
are  the  result  of  obstructive  valvular  disease." 

ALTERATIONS  OF  THE  IMPVLSE. 

When  valvular  disease  succeeds  to  acute  endocarditis^  the  is- 
creased  irritability  of  the  heart  set  up  at  that  period  persistii  and 
when  it  has  arrived  at  its  second  stage,  increased  impulse  biBOOOM^ 

*  DnbUn  Quarterly  Joomil,  toL  iit. 
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permftnent  symptom,  and  according  as  hypertrophy  or  dilatation 
redominate,  it  will  have  the  characters  which  appertain  to  either, 
lie  site  of  the  impulse,  in  such  cases,  is  more  or  less  altered ;  it  is 
It  lower  down  than  natural,  and  more  to  the  left  or  right  side 
ioording  to  circumstances ;  and  this  alteration  in  its  site  may  itself 
scome  a  guide  to  the  seat  of  the  valvular  lesion.  Thus,  when 
igurptant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  has  existed  for  some  time, 
le  apex  of  the  heart  will  be  seen  and  felt  to  beat  upon  a  lower 
lane,  and  more  to  the  left  side  than  natural  (sometimes  even  on  a 
De  with  the  axilla),  because  the  effect  of  the  long  continuance  of 
ds  form  of  disease,  is  to  occasion  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of 
le  left  ventricle,  by  which  the  long  diameter  of  the  heart  is  in* 
reased.  Again,  the  effect  of  obstructive  disease  at  the  mitral 
rifice  is  eventually  to  cause  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the 
ighi  ventricle,  by  which  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  in- 
leased,  when  the  impulse  will  be  felt  more  to  the  right  side,  and 
ower  down  than  natural.  In  cases  of  free  mitral  regurgitation  an 
ndulatory  impulse  is  sometimes  perceptible  from  the  second  inter- 
Mital  qpace  downwards,  if  the  patient's  chest  is  narrow  or  contrac- 
ted, and  the  subject  is  under  puberty. 

The  strength  of  the  impulse  is  ordinarily  in  the  ratio  of  the 
tSftlrneas  of  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
Qiciilation ;  this  does  not,  however,  hold  good  always  in  valvular 
Iveaae,  the  impulse  may  be  inconsiderable,  irregular,  or  scarcely 
to  be  felt,  although  the  ventricles  are  much  hypertrophied,  if  the 
Qtenlation  is  embarrassed,  if  the  heart  is  softened,  or  if  emphysema 
of  both  lungs  is  present. 

When  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  has  followed  valvular  dis. 
Msa^  the  size  of  the  heart  is  necessarily  increased,  and  a  larger 
fotAfm  of  its  surface  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the 
imlt;  die  prsecordial  region  then  yields  a  dull  sound  on  percus- 
Ift  over  an  abnormal  extent  of  surface,  proportionate  in  general 
>o  the  increase  in  size  of  the  organ,  and  varying  in  its  site  according 
0  Ae  part  of  the  heart  engaged. 

TUBGESCBNCE  AND  PULSATION  OF  THK  JUGULAR  VEINS. 

The  former  of  these  phenomena  is  the  most  common,  and  may 
iQ  present  whenever  an  impediment  exists  to  the  entrance  of  the 
enous  blood  into  the  right  auricle,  or  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
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blood  through  or  oat  of  th«  right  chambers  of  the  heart.  Its  cum 
18  simply  mechanical,  and  the  impediment  to  the  retom  of  Ae 
vemoua  blood,  from  the  head  and  neck,  may  be  seated  either  st  die 
right  side  of  the  heart,  in  the  Jimgs,  at  the  left  side  of  the  hesrt^ci 
in  more  distant  parts ;  and,  may  depend  upon  dilatation  of  therigh 
chambers  of  the  heart;  upon  obstrnctiYe  disease  at  the  mitialorifioe; 
upon  disease  of  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes,  impeding  the  pi^ 
monary  circulation ;  or,  upon  pressure  on  the  superior  cava  bjn 
aneurismal  or  other  tumor.  Pulsation  in  the  jugubtr  veins  wiU  k 
present  in  addition,  when  the  tricuspid  valve  permitB  froe  lefpl^ 
gitation,  and  tho  right  ventricle  is  at  the  same  time  hypertrophU 
and  dilated ;  a  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  right  ventricle  kng 
propelled  backwards  into  tho  auricle  at  each  systole,  which  mmIi 
upon  the  blood  contained  in  the  auride,  and  through  it  vponAe 
current  descending  by  the  superior  cava  and  its  branches. 

Pulsadon  is  in  general  observed  only  in  the  internal  jognlv 
veins,  these  vessels  not  being  provided  with  valves  like  the  eIle^ 
■nal;  whereas  distension  engages  both  the  internal  and  eztsmil 
jugulars.  The  pulsation  is  usually  single,  and  immedialelj  ti^ 
lows  the  ventricular  systole ;  in  some  oases  it  is  double,  bat  d» 
'Second  impulse  is  very  feeble,  merely  an  undulation  of  the  sorfiioe. 
The  pulsation,  though  usually  evident  only  to  the  eyei  is  cooi^ 
rionally  sufficiently  strong  to  be  &lt  by  the  finger,  several  ez* 
amples  of  which  have  come  under  my  nodce.  It  is  always  wM 
marked  immediately  above  the  clavicles,  and  may  extend  lomi 
distance  up  the  neck,  if  the  latter  is  short;  I  have  observed  it  to 
reach  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  only  when  the  external  jugular  im 
ihe  seat  of  pulsation.  It  is  often  percepdble  upon  both  ridei  of 
the  neck,  though  usually  better  marked  on  the  right ;  oocamHil^ 
it  is  limited  to  the  left  side. 

The  absence  of  jugular  pulsadon  by  no  means  proves  thaab* 
aence  of  regurgitadon ;  in  several  cases  of  decided  regui](pitallk^ 
^ven  by  Dr.  Biackiston,*  in  which  the  heart  was  attennaied  or 
softened,  it  was  absent.  ^'  If  both  ventricles  are  hypertrophiadi  i 
strong  venous  current  will  (he  observes)  be  met  by  an  eqnslij 
strong  regurgitating  current,  the  shock  will  be  great,  and  the  pol- 
sadons  of  the  veins  of  die  neck  will  be  strongly  marked.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  both  ventricles  are  softened  or  attenaated,  a  ftebie 

*  Co  Dbeaaes  ol  the  Chett. 
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Te&om  omieni  will  be  met  by  an  equally  feeble  regorgitating  our- 
teat,  md  ihe  Ifaill  and  pulBBtion  will  be  slight,  whilst  the  flow  of 
Tenoofl  blood  will  be  as  much  impeded  in  the  one  cam  as  in  the 


VESMUaSMBNT  CATAIBB,  OB  PUBROIO  TBBMOB. 

The  Talvolar  lesion  with  which  this  sign  is  most  frequentlf 
aaKXsLated  is  a  state  of  the  mitral  valve  and  orifioe  permitting  re^ 
gugitatioii ;  it  is  also,  bat  rarely,  met  with  in  obstructive  or  r^ 
gnrgkant  disease  of  the  aordo  orifice.  It  requires  for  its  develop- 
ment «  pretty  atrongonrrent  of  blood,  ceasing  when  the  heart's  actbn 
bseomes  enfeebled,  embarrassed,  or  impeded,  towards  the  dose 
oT  the  disease. 

Whenever  ftemissement  is  felt,  a  murmur  of  some  kind  will 
jbe  audible  on  auscultation ;  which  is  generally  blowing,  sometimes 
BHwrmli  or  rough,  or  harsh;  and,  if  the  murmur  ceases  to  be 
aadiblfl^  as  sometimes  occurs  in  the  progress  of  regurgitant  mitral 
disease,  the  firemisaement  will.no  longer  be  felt.  This  phenomenon 
isb  in  geneal,  evident  to  the  hand  laid  lightly  upon  the  part ;  and 
it  is  best  marked  when  the  heart  acts  vigorously ;  hence  if  in 
doubt  respecting  it,  the  palient  (provided  he  can  do  so  without 
ineonvenieiice)  should  be  made  to  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
0r  op  and  down  stairs,  when  it  generally  becomes  sufficiently  evir 
dsBt. 

Thid  otdinary  site  of  fremissement  is  about  the  apex  of  the 
heart;  in  thin  subjects  it  is  felt,  likewise,  between  the  eartilages 
of  tlM  ribs  on  the  left  side,  near  the  sternum*  It  almost  always 
aeeowpaaies  the  ventricular  systole;  and«  when  well  marked  and 
CMitett  it  18  a  valuable  diagnostic  sign  of  organic  disease.  It  is 
Ml^  jbowevert  lunited  to  cases  of  valvular  disease ;  it  is  observed, 
llla^  fai  eongenital  malfezmations  of  the  heart,  in  aneurism  of  the 
hige  arteries,  more  particularly  varicose  aneurism ;  and  in  dilatar 
lioi^of  the  mk  of  the  aorta,  when  combined  with  an  attenuated 
slato  ^  the  l)lood.  Under  audi  circumstances,  however,  the  site 
of  thp  fipeBUSSoment  is  different. 

TBBTIABT  SYMPTOMS  OF  VALVULAB  D18BA8B. 

The  tertiary  symptoms  of  valvular  disease  are  not  all  limited 
to  leneiis  of  the  valv^ ;  several  of  them  accompany  other  forms  of 
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disease  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  Yarious  pulmonary  affisctions;  and. 
they  are  preceded  always  by  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  of  the  Yen-- 
tricles,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Congestion  of  the  Lungs. — The  lungs,  from  their  physiologicd 
position,  between  the  right  and  left  chambers  of  the  hearty  mosM 
suffer  when  an  impediment  exists  to  the  return  of  the  blood  b^ 
the  pulmonary  Yeins  to  the  left  side  of  the  organ ;  the  pulmonary 
tissue  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane  become  congested,  ancj 
the  oYer-distended  capillaries  relieYe  themselYes  by  the  transit, 
dation  of  the  watery,  saline,  and  albuminous,  sometimes  of  tlie 
fibrinous  constituents  of  the  blood,  or  of  blood  itself,  upon  the 
surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or  into  the  air-cells  of 
the  lungs ;  or  rupture  of  Ycssels  may  take  place,  with  eztraYssatioB 
of  blood  upon  the  mucous  surface,  or  into  the  pubnonary  tissae. 

When  the  air-cells,  the  minute  ramifications  of  the  brondii 
and  the  interlobular  cellular  tissue  are  infiltrated  with  serous  fluid, 
it  constitutes  the  state  with  which  we  are  familiar  as  adema  of  At 
lungs ;  in  which,  as  in  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  the  senm 
gravitates  to  the  most  dependent  parts,  occupying  the  base  lact 
back  of  the  lungs,  and  characterized  by  dulness  on  percusnon,  lact 
a  moist  sub-crepetant  riLle  on  auscultation.  It  is  always  an  on- 
faYourable  symptom  in  valvular  disease,  and  if  the  patient  did  not 
suffer  previously  from  dyspnoea  or  cough,  he  is  sure  to  do  so  now, 
or  if  they  had  been  present  they  are  certain  to  be  aggravated. 
When  much  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  engaged,  and  the  air-oelb 
of  the  part  scarcely  admit  of  the  entrance  of  air,  the  blood  wiQ  be 
imperfectly  oxygenated,  and  a  mixture  of  venous  and  artenil 
blood  will  circulate  through  the  system.  (Edema  of  the  lungs  ii 
not,  however,  limited  to  diseased  states  of  the  heart ;  it  acccMD- 
panies  some  forms  of  general  dropsy,  it  is  observed  in  chronic 
bronchitis  and  pertussis,  it  follows  the  resolution  of  pneumosiii 
and  it  occurs  as  a  sequela  of  measles  and  scarlatina. 

The  form  of  valvular  disease  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
pulmonary  congestion  ensues,  is  contraction  of  the  left  aurioolo* 
ventricular  orifice,  combined  with  dilatation  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  right  ventricle:  here  the  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  lung' 
with  considerable  force,  while  the  pulmonary  veins  have  great 
difficulty  in  emptying  themselves.  Under  such  circumstance^ 
sanguineous  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  certain  to 
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ensue,  followed,  sooner  or  later,  by  transudation  of  the  blood  itself 
upon  the  surface  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane^  or  by  rup- 
ture of  minute  vessels  upon  the  mucous  surface,  or  into  the  pul- 
Qionary  tissue,  giving  rise  to  hoemoptysis,  or  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
In  young  subjects  epistaxis  may  take  the  place  of  the  latter.  In 
other  cases  serum  is  efiused  into  the  pleural  cavities  or  pericar- 
dium, constituting  hydro-thorax  or  hydro- pericardium. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  valvular  disease,  accompanied  by 
much  pulmonary  congestion,  dyspno&a  and  orthopncsa  are  often 
nune  urgent  symptoms  than  in  diseased  states  of  the  lungs  them- 
sdTcs;  the  breathing  is  extremely  laborious,  and  the  distress  con- 
stant, though  it  still  occurs  in  paroxysms  of  increased  severi^. 
Hio  number  of  the  respirations  is  not,  however,  in  general  as 
much  increased  as  in  cases  of  pulmonary  disease. 

Cnf^A.— When  congestion  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane 
ttnes,  cough,  if  not. present  before,  usually  sets  in;  the  con- 
gelled  state  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  and  of  the  pulmo- 
aaij  capillaries  is  relieved,  partly  by  increased  mucous  secretion  ^ 
ttd  partly  by  the  transudation  of  the  serous  portion  of  the  blood 
ioto  the  air  oellsy  and  minute  ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes ; 
Ab  can  only  be  removed  by  coughing,  which  is  thus  excited  and 
kept  up ;  and,  thus,  the  efforts  of  nature  to  relieve  the  pulmonary 
coufifestion  become  the  source  of  increased  distress  to  the  patient, 
ttid,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  valvular  disease,  may  constitute  a 
sokms  complication ;  for,  if  the  powers  of  life  are  low  and  the 
fluid  accumulates,  the  patient  may  be  incapable  of  expectorating 
it|  and  die  asphyxiated. 

.  Pauif  Angina. — Severe  pain  is  not  an  ordinary  symptom  of  ^ 
valvular  disease,  and  when  complained  of  is  not  referred  to  the 
■be  of  the  valve  engaged,  nor  does  its  immediate  cause  lie  in  the 
>&Qtbid  changes  going  on  in  the  valve,  but  in  the  secondary  lesions 
^Uch  80<Mier  or  later  follow,  or  in  the  impediment  to  the  circula- 
^  through  the  heart  or  lungs  which  results. 

The  form  of  valvular  disease,  in  which  pain  is  the  most  pro- 
i&ment  symptom,  is  patency  of  the  aortic  valves^  here  it  sometimes 
^^ocuiB  in  paroxysms  of  extreme  severity,  it  shoots  from  the  ster- 
'^  to  the  left  scapula  and  shoulder,  extending  to  the  arm  or 
'^I'earm,  more  rarely  to  the  lower  extremity  upon  one  or  both 
^^  has  many  of  the  characters  of  angina  pectoris,  or  it  resembles 
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the  paia  complained  of  in  some  cases  of  aortal  aneurism.  It  is  not 
necessarily  accompanied  by  any  feeling  of  dyspnoea,  it  remits  or 
intermits,  and  is  liable  to  be  induced  by  trifling  causes,  such  u 
merely  passing  from  a  warm  to  a  cold^  atmoq^here;  waQdog 
quickly,  sometimes  even  at  a  moderate  pace;  by  mental  emotion, 
by  indigestible  food,  or  flatulent  distennon  of  the  stomach  or  cqIod. 
In  some  instances  the  patient  referred  the  increase  of  pain  to  i 
change  in  the  weather,  as  to  rain ;  this  I  have  also  noticed  in  in- 
dividuals labouring  under  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  Sometimes  sgaia 
the  pain  seems  to  be  relieved  by  exercise,  and  it  comes  on  nhea 
the  patient  is  at  perfect  rest,  or  it  supervenes  during  sleep* 

In  Mitral-valve  disease  pain  is  seldom  present  unlefls  cods- 
derable  contraction  of  the  orifice  exists,  and  pulmonary  and  genenl 
venous  congestion  have  been  induced ;  it  may  then  become  a  pro- 
minent symptom  but  its  characters  are  quite  disdnci  &om  thoie  of 
aortic  regurgitant  disease  ;  the  patient  complains  of  a  distrmig 
sense  of  constriction,  heat,  or  oppression  in  the  chest,  referred  eitber 
to  the  prsecordial,  sternal  or  epigastric  regions,  or  to  all  Uireei  ic* 
companied  occasionally  by  a  sensation  of  impending  sufibcstbif 
the  heart  appearing  to  be  struggling  to  get  rid  of  the  load  which 
oppresses  it.  It  is  more  or  less  paroxysmal,  increases  at  irregakr 
intervals,  often  at  night,  is  always  associated  with  the  feeling  of 
dyspnoea,  and  sometimes  with  a  tendency  to  syncopal  attacks. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  mitral  valve  disease,  where  dyspncBi^ 
is  a  prominent  symptom,  the  patient  often  complains  moreof  win^ 
of  sleep  than  of  pain.  In  many  such  cases,  the  patient  for  dajSf 
nay  sometimes  for  weeks,  does  not  obtain  more  than  a  few  mixntea 
sleep,  at  a  time,  during  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  this  only  in 
*the  most  constrained  posture,  as  sitting  upright  in  bed,  or  leanii^ 
forward  upon  a  pillow  or  table,  or  with  some  substance  preoed 
against  the  epigastric  or  praecordial  region.  On  the  whole,  how 
ever,  pain  is  not  a  diagnostic  sign  of  much  value  in  valvular  dis-' 
ease  unless  severe,  and  the  patient  a  male,  and  one  who  would  not 
be  likely  to  magnify  his  sufferings;  or,  unless  accompanied  bjtha 
physical  and  other  signs  of  patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  or  ofo(MK 
traction  of  the  mitral  orifice.  When  the  pain  is  referred  to  tbo 
left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  patient  is  a  female,  it  is  more  com* 
monly  connected  with  anosmia,  or  functional  derangement  of  tb« 
heart  than  with  valvular  disease. 
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CONGESTION  OF  TUB  LIVER. 

When  the  venous  blood  cannot  pass  freely  through  the  right 
'avilies  of  the  heart,  the  return  of  that  ascending  by  the  inferior 
ava  is  impeded,  the  capillaries  of  the  vena  cavse  hepatic®  become 
listended,  next  those  of  the  vena  portsB ;  and  if  the  cause  con- 
inues  in  operadon,  the  minute  ducts  which  ultimately  form  the 
sxcretoiy  duct  of  the  liver  suffer  from  the  compression,  the  secre* 
ion  of  bile  is  impeded,  or  its  escape  prevented ;  biliary  is  added 
to  sanguineus  congestion,  and  a  section  of  the  organ  exhibits  the 
ippearance  which  is  familiar  to  us  as  nutmeg  liver. 

Next  to  the  lungs^  the  liver  suffers  most  frequently  from  con- 
gestion in  valvular  ^sease  accompanied  by  much  obstruction  to  the 
naoQS  circuladon ;  and  the  forms  of  valvular  disease  with  which  it 
ifl  generally  associated  are  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  and  a 
ilite  of  the  tricuspid  orifice  permitting  free  regurgitation  (in  the 
fanner,  pulmonary  always  precedes  hepatic  congestion) ;  it  is  not, 
Wever,  limited  to  valvular  disease,  but  is  frequently  present  also 
in  dilatation  of  the  ventricles. 

In  congestive  states  of  the  liver  the  organ  is  soft;,  lacerable,  and 
fiill  of  blood;  its  bidk  is  likewise  increased,  though  it  preserves  its 
Qoimal  shape ;  the  increase  in  size  is  sometimes  very  remarkable, 
the  organ  reaching  to  or  below  the  umbilicus,  and  forming  a 
swelling  evident  to  the  eye.  This  may  occur  witliin  a  compa- 
ittively  short  period,  and  within  a  period  equally  short  under 
tieatment,  or  independent  of  it,  the  organ  may  resume  its  normal 
dimensions.  It  may,  however,  remain  permanently  enlarged  or 
dlerior  changes  may  take  place  in  it. 

When  the  liver  is  congested,  the  patient  suffers  from  a  sense  of 
Weight  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  the  part  is  also  tender  on  pres- 
toie;  and,  if  the  enlargement  is  considerable,  the  descent  of  the 
diiphcagm  being  impeded,  dyspnoea  is  increased.  When  biUary 
^  loperadded  to  sanguineous  congestion,  we  have  in  addition, 
lUUttea  or  vomiting,  loss  of  appetite,  thirst,  and  colicky  pains ;  the 
lH>wels  are  constipated  or  too  lax,  the  urine  is  scanty,  high-coloured, 
^d  when  cool  throws  down  an  abundant  deposit  of  lithates,  and 
J^dice  often  in  a  slight,  seldom  in  a  marked  degree,  follows. 
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The  following  table,  given  by  Dr.  Williams,*  shows  the  pro- 
gressive effects  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  upon  the  liver: 


LIVBK. 

CHIEF  SIGNS. 

COMlfOK  aiSULTS. 

CoDgettion 

Soft  and  varying  enlargment 

Increased  secretion  or  d^ 
posits. 

Deranged  and  inter- 

rupted secretion  . 

Bilions  attacks,  Jaundice,  &c. 

Chokemia,  mal-nntritioD,  djv 
pepsia,  &C. 

Intestinal  deposits  . 

Enlargement 

—  Soft,  plastic     . 

Soft,  uniform 

Functional  disorden,  genoil 
weakness,  &c. 

—  Fatty 

Do 

Cachexia,  dyspncea,  geaenl 
dropsy. 

—  Hard,  granular . 

Hard,  irregular 

Jaundice,  cachexia,  mal-BOtri- 
Uon,  purpura. 

^  Contractile 

Size  progressiTely  decreases 

with  rounded  induration   • 

Intestinal  haemorriiages,  no* 

tes,  cachexia. 

Congestion  of  the  ffastrO'intestinal  mucous  m^m&rofie.— The 
long  continuance  of  congestion  of  the  liver  and  portal  system  iS) 
sooner  or  later,  followed  by  congestion  of  the  other  abdomiiul 
viscera.  When  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  is  in  a 
state  of  permanent  congestion,  its  functions  are  imperfectly  per* 
formed,  there  is  a  deficient  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  diges* 
tion  is  consequently  slow,  there  is  loss  of  appetite,  and  usoallj 
constipation ;  the  patient  suffers,  in  addition,  fix>m  epigastric  paint 
flatulent  distension  (the  latter  sometimes  constituting  his  duef 
source  of  discomfort,)  and  haemorrhoids.  The  congesdon  i^ 
occasionally  relieved,  in  part,  by  the  transudation  of  blood  upon 
the  mucous  surface,  giving  rise  to  hsematemesis  or  intefltinal 
haemorrhage,  more  frequently  by  tiie  escape  of  blood  from  Ae 
haemorrhoidal  vessels. 

Congestion  of  the  Kidneys — The  efiects  of  impeded  venoas 
circulation  become  evident  sooner  or  later  upon  the  kidneys;  bot 
this  is  always  consecutive  to  hyperoemia  of  the  other  abdominil 
viscera.  When  congestion  of  the  kidneys  ensues,  these  oigans 
acquire  an  increase  in  size,  their  colour  becomes  darker,  their 
tissue  more  dense,  and  their  function  is  more  or  less  deranged; 
evidenced  by  lumbar  pains,  diminished  urinary  secretion,  vhich 
is  high-coloured,  increased  in  specific  gravity,  loaded  with  lithttest 

*  Lond.  Jour,  of  Med.,  toL  ii. 
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nd  temporarily  or  permanently  albuminous.  Anasarca  if  not  pro- 
mt before  sets  in,  renal  is  superadded  to  cardiao  dropsy,  and 
le  disease  runs  its  course  more  rapidly. 

The  following  table  given  by  Dr.  Williams,  exhibits  the  pro- 
resBive  effects  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  upon  the  kidneys. 


KIOHBTS. 


)eteniiioatioii  of  blood, 
congestion. 


leretie  tnd  casting  of 
epithelial  cells,  tnboli. 


radnal  filling  of  tnboli 
with  common  granular 
ceDs,  sometimes  dege- 
■erating  into  fat. 
cndation  on  Teasels  can- 
sing  partial  contraction 
and  atrophy. 


CHIEF  SIGNS. 


Secretion,  first  increasing 
then  diminished  and  al- 
buminous, or  bloody. 
Lumbar  pains  and  ten- 
derness. 

Soft  enlargement,  urine 
diminished  and  contain- 
ing casts  of  cells,  and 
albumen. 

Secretion  less  urinous, 
more  albuminous. 


Secretion  lesa  albuminous, 
more  watery. 


COMMON  BBSITLTa. 


Disorded  secretion,  tem- 
porary albuminuria,une- 
mia,  &c. 


The  same  in  a  more  con- 
firmed degree. 


Permanent  albuminuria, 
nnemia  anditsconse- 
qneoces,cachexia,spa- 
ncemia,  dropsy,  &c. 


Congestion  of  the  Heart. — ^When  pulmonary  and  general 
snons  congestion  have  supervened  upon  valvular  disease,  the 
ttonary  circulation  can  scarcely  fail  to  feel  its  effects,  the  return 
'  the  blood  by  the  coronary  veins  is  impeded,  or  retarded,  or  a 
iztnre  of  venous  and  arterial  blood  is  conveyed  by  the  coronary 
teries  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart.  This  cannot  continue  for  any 
ngth  of  time,  without  affecting  injuriously  the  function  and  nutri- 
im  of  this  organ,  impairing  its  vigour  and  rendering  it  less  capable 
•  maintaining  the  circulation. 

Obstruction  of  the  orifice  of  a  coronary  artery. — Independent 
this  effect  of  congestion,  the  tissue  of  the  heart  may  suffer  in  its 
itrition  in  another  way.  Thus,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  disease 
the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  the  orifice  of  one  of  the  coro- 
iiy  arteries  may  be  encroached  upon  and  obstructed  by  the 
teision  of  the  morbid  deposit;  and  the  supply  of  arterial  blood 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  be  thus  seriously  diminished, 
Mling  to  softening  or  degeneration  of  the  heart's  tissue.  This 
int  will  be  again  alluded  to  when  I  come  to  speak  of  softening 
d  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 
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Congestion  of  the  Brain.  —When  the  return  of  the  Tenons  Uood 
to  the  right  side  of  the  heart  from  the  brain  and  its  membruifii^  ii 
impeded  or  retarded,  distension  of  the  venous  system  within  die 
cranium  ensues,  the  arteries  of  the  brain  cannot  then,  as  Portal 
long  since  remarked,  '^  empty  their  contents  into  the  coTreqpondia^ 
veins,  and  thus  will  arise  congestion  of  the  brain  ;*'  indicated  hj 
headache,  vertigo,  noises  in  the  ears,  ocular  spectra,  disturbed  akep 
or  drowsiness ;  which  if  not  relieved  may  go  on  to  coma,  ind 
death  by  apoplexy.  This  is  not,  however,  as  firequent  an  dbet 
of  valvular  disease  as  might  at  first  be  supposed,  because  gcDenl 
venous  congestion  is  usually  relieved  by  the  escape  of  the  serum 
of  the  blood  into  the  general  cellular  tissue ;  and  because  in  the 
form  of  valvular  disease  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  veooui 
congestion  ensues,  viz :  considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral  orificet 
a  less  amount  of  blood  is  transmitted  to  the  brain  at  each  ventricohr 
systole  than  in  the  normal  state ;  and  thus,  though  the  letun  of 
the  blood  from  the  brain  is  retarded,  the  organ  really  receifees 
less  quantity.  Besides  temporary  over-disteninon  of  the  nha 
within  the  cranium  is  occasionally  relieved  by  the  spontaneous 
occurrence  of  epistaxis,  particularly  in  young  subjects.  Hr* 
Barlow*  has  recorded  several  cases  where  profuse  epistaxis  oc- 
curred in  connexion  with  cardiac  disease ;  and  he  thinks  that  w 
form  of  haemorrhage  may  **  often  be  considered  as  strictly  patho- 
gonomonic  of  an  obstructed  circulation  through  the  heart,  as 
haemoptysis  is  symptomatic  of  tuberculated  lungs,  or  intestinJ 
haemorrhage  of  an  indurated  liver." 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  temporary  disturbance  of  the 
functions  of  the  brain  in  cases  of  valvular  disease,  appears  to  be  the 
transmission  of  imperfectly  oxygenized  blood  to  this  organ.  Thus 
m  considerable  contraction  of,  or  in  very  free  regurgitation  at  the 
mitral  orifice,  in  which  pulmonary  congestion  is  a  prominent  sjmf- 
tom,  the  venous  blood  does  not  undergo  the  necessary  changes  in 
the  limgs,  imperfectly  artcrialized  blood  is  carried  by  the  pulmo- 
nary veins  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  thence  transmitted  to 
the  brain,  causing  more  or  less  disturbance  of  its  functions ;  indi- 
cated sometimes  by  headache,  stupor,  or  drowsiness,  so  that  the 
patient  drops  off  asleep  while  we  are  speaking  to  him  ;  at  otheis» 
by  trausitory  delirium,  somctiir.cs  of  a  pleading  kind  ;  the  pabent 

*  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation. 
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xmionally  fimcies  that  things  have  a  different  hue  from  the 
Maial  one,  they  appear  yellow  to  him ;  or  if  he  wants  to  get  out 
r  beds  he  insists  on  getting  out  at  the  foot,  or  he  is  with  much 
ifficul^  kept  in  bed. 

Dimmiihed  wpply  of  blood  to  the  Brain. — The  cerebral  cir- 

ida^on  may,  however,  be  disturbed  in  another  way ;  for  instance, 

fthe  mitral  or  aortic  orifice  is  much  contracted,  a  less  amount  of 

)lood  will  be  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  at  each  systole  than 

ia  a  healthy  condition  of  the  parts,  and  the  supply  which  the 

bmn  receives  may  be  insufScient  for  its  due  nutrition.    Dr.  Law* 

wii  the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  point ;  and  he  has  recorded 

ones  which  show  that  softening  of  the  brain  with  hemiplegia,  may 

oeeor  in  connexion  with  valvular  disease,  whose  effect  is,  either 

disQCtly  or  indirectly,  so  diminish  the  amount  of  arterial  blood 

tnnsmitted  to  the  brain.    The  forms  of  valvular  disease  in  which 

it  is  most  likely  to  occur,  are  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  and 

Ml,  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta ;  it  is  rare  in 

fimple  mitral  regurgitation.     I  have  never  met  with  it  myself 

mept  in  considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice. 

Ia  certain  forms  of  valvular  disease,  the  supply  of  blood  to  a 
porHm  of  the  brain  may  be  suddenly  diminished  or  cut  off,  fol- 
Wed  by  atrophy  from  imperfect  nutrition,  and  ending  in  ramol- 
hasement  and  paralysis.  For  instance,  we  have  seen  that  one  of 
^  results  of  endocarditis,  is  the  deposition  of  lymph  in  the  form 
<^lti]ge  vegetations  upon  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves,  particularly 
^  former ;  now  if  these  vegetations  have  a  narrow  pedicle,  or 
^  loosely  adherent,  one  of  them  may  be  detached  from  the  valve ; 
^  if  they  are  firmly  adherent,  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  its  pas- 
Hge  through  the  diseased  oriSce  may  be  deposited  upon  them,  and 
ilerwards  washed  away ;  in  either  case  the  foreign  body  will  be 
inried  in  the  course  of  the  arterial  current  until  arrested  in  some 
easel,  the  calibre  of  which  is  insufficient  to  admit  its  passage ;  and 
aooxding  to  the  situation  of  the  obstructed  artery,  and  the  impor- 
moe  of  the  parts  supplied  by  it,  a  different  train  of  symptoms  will 
St  in. 

Tins  subject  has  been  investigated  with  much  success  by  Dr. 
lirkes,t  and  the  cases  which  he  has  recorded,  prove  that  ramol- 

♦  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.  vol.  xtU.,  1840.         f  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  toI.  xxxv. 
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lissement  of  a  portion  of  the  brain,  may  result  directly  from  the 
obstructicm  of  a  cerebral  artery,  owing  to  the  lodgment  of  a  plug 
of  fibrin  within  its  canal.     The  artery  obstructed  in  his  cases  ym 
the  middle  cerebral^  which  he  has  shown  to  be  **the  mostlikel; 
to  arrest  a  portion  of  fibrin  floating  in  the  blood,  transmitted  t«  the 
brain  by  the  internal  carotid  artery/'     "  Once  arrested  at  the 
angle,  or  within  the  canal  of  the  middle  cerebral  artery,  a  msaiof 
fibrin,  if  large  enough  to  block  up  the  ressel,  becomes  (Dr.  Kiritt 
observes)  at  once  the  cause  of  loss  of  function,  and  sttbseqaal 
atrophy  to  almost  all  that  portion  of  the  brain  supplied  by  the 
obstructed  vessel ;  for  although  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vesBeb 
composing  the  circle  of  Willis,  ample  provirion  is  made  agiimt 
obstruction  ensuing  in  any  of  the  main  arterial  ebannels  of  either 
side,  previous  to  their  arrival  at  the  circle,  there  is  comparatiTel/ 
little  provision  for  an  obstruction  ensuing  in  any  of  the  min 
branches,  into  which  this  arterial  circle  breaks  up.     This  remiik 
applies  especially  to  the  middle  cerebral  artery ^  which,  if  plugged 
up  at  its  origin,  becomes  at  once  almost  useless  as  a  blood-vesBel; 
for  nearly  all  its  divisions,  especially  those  for  the  central  paiteof 
the  brain,  proceed  to  their  several  destinations  without  rec^TiDg 
any  anastomosing  branch,  fi:om  the  other  divisions  of  the  circle  of 
Willis."      •••.*'  The  anterior  cerebral  artery  ie^  by 
means  of  the  anterior  commimicating  branch,  in  a  great  measure 
guarded  against  the  occurrence  of  a  similar  evil ;  and  in  this  way 
may  be  explained  the  inirequency  of  softening  of  the  anterior  cere- 
bral lobes  compared  with  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  this  cos- 
dition  in  the  parts  supplied  by  the  middle  cerebral  artery." 

The  researches  of  pathologists  have  fully  confirmed  the  cor^ 
rectness  of  Dr.  Kirkes'  observations ;  and  several  cases  have  been 
since  recorded,  where  hemplegia  has  suddenly  supervened,  in  oon* 
sequence  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  a  portion  of  the  brain  being  cul 
off  by  the  obstruction  of  the  artery  from  which  it  derived  its 
supply ;  while  in  other  cases  the  arrest  of  the  foreign  body  in  the 
main  artery  of  a  limb  has  been  followed  by  gangrene,  or  by  symp- 
toms simulating  aneurism ;  a  very  remarkable  case  of  the  latier 
has  been  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  Tufnell.* 

♦  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.  May,  1853. 
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In  the  advanced  stage  of  certain  forms  of  valvular  disease, 
lie  coontenance  is  occasionally  very  characteristic ;  for  instance^ 
irhen  obstructive  disease  at  the  mitral  oriSce  has  been  followed 
by  tricuspid  regurgitation,  and  pulmonary,  and  general  venous 
Dongesrion,  the  face  becomes  bloated,  and  of  a  dusky  hue,  the 
lips  and  cheeks  purple,  the  eyelids  pufied,  the  eyes  sometimes 
staring,  the  conjunctiva  suffused,  occasionally  with  the  yellow 
^ge  of  jaundice,  the  lower  extremities  o&dematous  and  livid, 
sometimes  colder  than  natural,  sometimes  disagreeably  warm,  and 
the  nails  blue.  The  respiration  is  laborious,  and  the  air-passages 
being  loaded  with  mucus  the  breathing  is  wheezing,  the  jugular 
Tms  are  distended,  or  pulsatile,  and  the  patient  is  usually  quite 
incapable  of  resting  in  the  horizontal  posture.  On  the  other 
liand,  in  the  next  most  frequent  form  of  valvular  disease,  viz : 
patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  there  is  no  lividity  or  dusky  hue  of 
the  lips  or  cheeks ;  the  face  is  usually  pale,  and  the  expression 
that  of  anxiety  or  pain ;  dyspncea  is  less  urgent,  anasarca  is 
dower  in  making  its  appearance,  it  is  also  always  a  less  prominent 
^d  distressing  symptom. 

PoMture. — The  posture  which  the  subject  of  valvular  disease 

asBomes  depends  upon  the  amount  of  dyspnoea  present,  upon  the 

piBaence  or  absence  of  pain,  and  in  some  respects  also  upon  the  age 

tf  the  patient.    For  instance  in  obstructive  disease  at  the  mitral 

<^ce,  with  tricuspid  regurgitation^  and  dropsy  of  the  cellular 

^e  or  serous  cavities,  the  patient  is  often  quite  incapable  of 

^tSBoming  the  recumbent  posture,  he  is  obliged  to  be  propped  up  in 

hed  by  pillows,  or  he  cannot  remain  in  bed,  but  sits  constantly  in 

^  chair  with  the  legs  upon  a  stool,  the  dyspnoea  being  aggravated 

*Unply  by  bringing  the  anasarcous  lower  extremities  to  a  level 

with  the  body.    Toung  subjects  are  particularly  restless  and  uneasy, 

instantly  changing  their  position,  seldom  remaining  for  any  time 

^  bed  even  at  night,  preferring  to  sit  in  a  chair,  leaning  forward 

>Hth  the  head  upon  a  table,  in  which  position  only  they  obtain  a 

^ttle  sleep. 

In  the  advanced  stage  of  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic 
halves,  when  pain  is  a  prominent  symptom,  and  this  occurs  in 
Paroxysms  of  extreme  severity,  the  posture  assumed  will  be  that 
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in  which  experience  has  shown  the  patient  the  greatest  amount  of 
ease  is  to  be  obtained.  Thus,  in  one  case  under  my  caret  moit 
relief  was  experienced  from  sitting  upon  the  floor  with  the  b«ek 
pressed  firmly  against  a  walL  In  another  patient,  who  was  a  long 
time  under  observation,  relief  during  a  paroxysm  was  obtained  bj 
pressing  something  firmly  against  the  lower  edge  of  the  steraum, 
and  the  patient  constantly  carried  a  stick  wi^  a  broad  handle^ 
upon  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  leaning  when  the  pain  set  in. 
If  more  severe,  he  leaned  over  the  back  of  a  chair  and  pressed  ihe 
sternum  with  all  his  strength  against  it;  and  when  in  bec^  he  lay 
upon  his  face,  with  some  hard  substance  pressed  against  this  pirt. 

CAEDIAC  DEOPSY. 

When  general  venous  congestion  has  arrived  at  its  extreme 
limits,  the  systemic  capillaries  relieve  themselves  by  allowing  tb 
serous  portion  of  the  blood  to  transude,  the  subcutaneous  eeUoIar 
tissue  becomes  infiltrated,  and  dropsy  ensues,  slight  at  first  and  only 
observed  as  oedema  about  the  ankles,  or  in  the  eyelids,  yitink 
increases  towards  evening  and  disappears  after  resting  in  bed,  tmt 
gradually  increases,  extends  up  the  limbs,  or  engages  the  iaoe  and 
trunk,  is  marked  in  those  parts  in  which  the  cellular  dssue  is  Itf, 
as  the  scrotum  or  labise ;  and  predominates  in  the  most  dependent 
parts,  as  the  back  of  the  trunk  when  the  patient  lies  supine,  o^ 
one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the  face,  when  he  lies  upon  the  side* 
When  the'  lower  extremities  become  very  much  swollen  and  the 
cells  of  the  cellular  tissue  are  completely  filled  and  distended, 
serum  is  generally  effused  in  addition  into  the  peritonosal  cavity ; 
and,  some  time  before  death,  efiusion  usually  takes  place  into  one 
or  both  pleura,  by  which  the  fatal  result  is  generally  hastened. 

The  anasarca  which  attends  the  advanced  stage  of  valvular 
disease  affords  the  bj^st  example  of  the  obstructive  form  of  dropsy* 
The  obstruction  here,  as  we  have  seen,  usually  commences  at  the 
left  side  of  the  heart,  is  followed  by  congestion  of  the  lunp,  and 
tliis  again  by  dilatation  of  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  and 
tricuspid  regurgitation.  Valvular  disease  may  however  exist  for 
a  long  time  without  dropsy  supervening  if  pulmonary  and  genenl 
venous  congestion  do  not  ensue,  or,  if  anosmia,  debility,  or  renal 
disease  are  not  superadded ;  but  if  the  impediment  to  the  circula- 
tion is  sufficient  to  produce  congestion,  dropsy  in  general  is  not 
long  in  following. 
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The  form  of  valvular  disease  in  which  dropsy  ensues  earliest 

ind  in  which  it  eventually  becomes  the  most  prominent  symptom, 

a  contr*ction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  as  this  lemon  occasions  greater 

impediment  to  die  arnine  circulation  than  any  other.     It  is,  as  a 

general  rule,  preceded  by  dilatation  of  the  right  chambers  of  the 

hearl  and  tricuspid  regurgitation ;  indeed  Dr.  Blakiston*  looks 

opon  regurgitation  at  the  tricuspid  orifice  as  the  essential  cause  of 

the  general  obstruction  which  leads  to  dropsy ;  *^  tricuspid  regur^ 

^talion  almost  invariably  precedes  (he  says)  the  appearance  of 

4rc^»y,  whether  the  valves  on  the  left  side  of  the  heart  are  diseased 

or  not*"    Dropsy  does  not  supervene  so  early,  and  when  it  does 

oocur,  it  is  scarcely  ever  so  prominent  a  symptom  in  the  other 

fenns  of  valvular  disease ;  indeed  cases  of  aortic  regurgitant  disease 

fieqaently  terminate  fatally,  either  without  the  occurrence  of  dropsy, 

4»  with  merely  oedema  about  the  ankles  or  face. 

The  period  which  intervenes  in  valvular  disease*  before  the 

oceiirrence  of  dropsy  is  very  variable,  and  depends  upon  a  variety 

of  eircuihslances,  as  the  nature^  extent,  and  seat  of  the  valvular 

lenon,  its  cause,  and  whether  it  has  been  followed  by  dilatation 

0'  not;  the  condition  of  the  patient's  health,  his  habits  whether 

^A^pmtte  or  otherwise,  his  occupation,  station  in  life,  &c.     As 

*  general  rule,  the  earlier  that  venous  congestion  ensues,  the 

sooner  will  dropsy  make  its  appearance.     In  most  instances  the 

biopsy  is  at  first  amenable  to  treatment,  eventually,  however, 

'^edies  fail  to  produce  their  specific  efiects ;  renal  is  superadded 

^  cardiac  dropsy,  and  the  patient  sinks ;  the  fatal  result  being  often 

Accelerated  by  pneumonic  Or  bronchitic  attacks,  or  preceded  by 

^fibsion  into  the  pleural  cavities. 

When  dropsy  supervenes  in  valvular  disease,  it  always,  as  has 
been  said,  shows  itself  first  as  anasarca^  and  it  may  appear,  and 
disappear  several  times  before  it  becomes  permanent ;  or,  it  may 
X)ntinue  to  progress  until  it  invades  the  entire  subcutaneous 
^llular  tissue.  It  sometimes  is  seen  in  a  single  lower  extremity, 
isually  the  left,  and  may  remain  confined  to  it  for  a  time ;  more 
generally,  both  lower  extremities  become  oedematous  at  the  same 
)eriod.  Sometimes,  after  having  been  a  comparatively  trifling 
jrmptom  for  a  long  time,  the  dropsy  suddenly  increases,  and  the 
ower  extremities  attain  a  large  size  within  a  short  period,  the 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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abdomen  next  becomes  distended,  and  effusion  into  the  plei 
follows.  In  other  cases,  after  having  been  perhaps  scTeral  tim^i^ 
removed  by  treatment^  a  period  arrives  when  remedies  fail  to 
the  anasarca  gradually  increases,  the  lower  ezti:emities  and 
scrotum  in  the  male  sometimes  attain  an  enormous  size ;  the  inl 
guments  below  the  knees  acquire  a  dusky  congested  hue,  are  lio^ 
to  the  hand,  while  the  feet  are  cold,  and  the  patient  8u£^  muci 
pain  from  the  distension.  Under  such  circumstances^  irr^ldir 
patches  of  erythematous  redness  often  make  their  appearance  upon 
some  part  of  the  surface  below  the  knees ;  or  eiydpelas  ensues,  no- 
ning  into  gangrene,  and  the  latter  will  be  almost  certain  to  8ape^ 
vene  if  punctures  are  made  at  this  period  in  the  instep  or  kg^ 
to  give  exit  to  the  serum.  Sometimes  an  eruption  resemUing 
purpura^  but  of  a  different  shade  of  colour,  appears  upon  the  aiift- 
sarcous  legs,  or  vesicles  form  upon  them,  which  give  way  and  per- 
mit of  the  escape  of  fluid ;  or  large  buUcB  are  developed  upon  die 
instep,  which  break  and  discharge  a  connderable  quantity  of  flail 
with  temporary  relief;  or  the  skin  of  the  legs  or  thighs  cncb 
from  the  over-distension,  with  the  same  result  In  such  cases^  the 
strength  requires  to  be  supported ;  the  limbs  should  be  wra[^ 
in  warm  linen,  and  changed  as  it  becomes  saturated  with  fluid* 
When  the  scrotum  or  labise  are  very  much  swollen,  excoriation  of 
these  parts  is  liable  to  ensue,  hastened  by  the  contact  of  urines 
which  soon  passes  into  ulceration,  or  superficial  gangrene,  aggra- 
vating considerably  the  patient's  sufferings,  and  hastening  tbe 
inevitable  termination. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

BS  OF  VALVULAR  DI8BASB,  EFFECTS  OF.— PBOOMOSI8  IN  VALVULAR 
iBABB.— TREATICENT  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE.— TREATMENT  OF  THB 
tOPST. 

Tauses  of  valvular  disease* — In  describing  the  anatomical 
icters  of  valvular  disease,  we  found  that  its  causes  were  very 
wtB ;  that  it  might  be  the  result  of  endocarditis,  of  adventi- 

deposit,  or  of  the  changes  which  these  deposits  subsequently 
Tgo;  that  it  might  arise  from  injuries,  or  be  a  congenital 
3rmatioo,  atid  finally,  that  it  might  result  from  more  than  one 
ese  causes  combined. 

bnong  the  predisposing  causes,  habitual  intemperance  upon 
one  hand,  and  violent  or  prolonged  muscular  exertions,  dis- 
ortionate  to  the  strength,  on  the  other,  are  by  no  means 
^mmon.  In  other  instances  the  disease  may  be  traced  to  pro- 
ed  exposure  to  cold,  or  to  injuries  of  the  chest ;  here  endocar- 

18  probably  the  immediate  cause.  I  have  had  cases  under 
care,  where  prolonged  immersion  was  quickly  followed  by 
3  of  valvular  disease,  or  where  it  could  be  directly  traced  to  a 
r  upon  the  side,  or  to  a  fall.  Renal  disease  is  regarded  by 
)  as  a  predisposing  cause,  but  it  is  more  commonly  perhaps  an 
it  than  a  cause.  Advanced  age  would  appear  itself  to  be  a 
isposing  cause ;  we  seldom,  in  examining  the  bodies  of  aged 
ects,  find  the  endocardium  covering  the  valves  in  a  perfectly 
lal  condition ;  it  is  opaque,  or  its  elasticity  is  diminished,  or 
romatous  or  calcareous  patches  are  seen  upon  it 
(Vhy  the  valves  and  orifices  should  be  the  parts  to  suffer,  rather 
.  the  other  portions  of  the  interior  of  the  heart,  appears  to  be 

partly  to  the  functions  the  valves  have  to  perform  which 
)Bes  them  more  firequently  to  injury,  and  partly  perhaps  also  to 
lature  of  the  tissues  which  enter  into  their  formation.  '*  It  would 
),"  Dr.  EUiotson*  says,  *^  to  be  a  general  law  which  applies 

^  Lumleyan  Lectures. 
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to  all  cavities  and  all  canals,  that  the  membrane  which  invests  ^^ 
boundaries  or  outlets,  is  more  predisposed  to  take  on  disease  Amo 
any  other  portion  of  their  interior ;  thus,  stricture  and  sdrrhua  of 
the  alimentary  canal  affect  chiefly  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifioo 
of  the  stomach,  and  the  rectum ;  the  lips  are  frequently  affected 
with  cancer ;  ulceration  of  the  air-tubes  is  most  frequent  originaSf 
in  the  larynx  and  air-cells ;  and  the  neck  and  mouth  of  the  uteras 
and  bladder  are  commonly  the  original  seat  of  the  oigaoH)  disoM 
of  those  organs ;  so  inflammatory  thickening  and  all  other  disanes 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  far  most  frequently  ocospj 
that  portion  which  invests  the  openings,  and  assistB  to  fbnn  the 
valves." 

This  would  not,  however,  explain  the  greater  frequency  of 
valvular  disease  at  the  left  than  at  the  right  side  of  the  heart»  lad 
various  hypotheses  have  been  advanced  to  account  for  iu  HtsB 
it  has  been  referred : 

1.  To  the  left  side  of  the  heart  circulating  arterial,  and  tbeii^t 
venous  blood ;  the  former  being  supposed  to  be  more  stimulitiog 
than  the  latter. 

2.  To  the  more  marked  fibrous  organization  of  the  I^  vin» 
and  orifices,  which  renders  them  more  liable  to  be  oonTertedinto 
cartilage  or  bone. 

3.  To  the  lining  membrane  of  the  right  cavities  being  con- 
tinuous with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  veins,  while  that  on  thfi 
left  side  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  arteries;  the  latter  bang 
frequently  the  seat  of  adventitious  deposit,  which  the  former  ^ 
rarely  is. 

4.  To  the  more  frequent  obstructions  to  the  circulation  b  Ae 
arterial  than  the  venous  system ;  but  obstruction  is  common  aboiB 
the  pulmonary  circulation. 

5.  To  the  greater  stress  upon  the  valves  at  the  left  than  th^ 
right  side  of  the  heart,  in  consequence  of  the  left  ventricle  bsviflK 
to  transmit  the  blood  throughout  the  system,  while  the  right  ^ 
merely  to  transmit  it  through  the  lungs. 

Dr.  Chevers*  is  disposed  to  attribute  ^^  the  greater  immanitf 
from  mechanical  injury  and  disease  of  the  right  hearty  and  pul- 
monary artery,  in  some  measure  to  the  comparatively  yiddiog 
nature  of  their  structures ;  the  free  reflux  of  which  the  tricaipi^ 

*  Oa  Morbid  Conditions  of  the  Pttlmontrj  Artery. 
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hts  admit  whenever  the  ventricle  is  over  distended,  and  the 
eat  pliability  and  extensibility  of  the  muscular,  valvular,  and 
terial  tissues — circumstances  which  must  all  have  an  influence  in 
ndering  the  parts  less  liable  to  mechanical  injury,  upon  occasions 
obstruction  and  over  excitement."  ^*  It  is  also  highly  probable 
tethinks)  that  the  cavities  on  this  side  of  the  heart  are  naturally 
ore  adapted  to  the  recepdon  of  irritating  fluids  than  are  those  on 
6  left ;  as,  in  health,  the  former  receive  the  highly  carbonized 
ood  from  the  veins,  while  the  latter  are  accustomed  to  trammit 
ily  a  perfectly  depurated  stream,  so  in  disease,  a  strongly  azotised 
otherwise  morbid  fluid  may  be  conveyed  with  impunity  by  the 
ght  cavities,  while  it  produces  the  most  irritating  efiects  upon 
le  left." 

EFFECTS  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 

7%«  Primary  effects  of  any  of  the  morbid  conditions  of  the 
Jfes,  which  have  been  described,  are  to  impede  the  free  action 
the  valves,  or  to  render  them  incapable  of  perfectly  closing  their 
•pective  orifices ;  to  obstruct  the  current,  to  diminish  the  stream 
blood  passing  through  the  orifices,  or  to  render  the  surface  over 
luoh  it  flows  rough  or  irregular — by  which  the  circulation  through 
e  heart  is  interfered  with,  or  the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  blood  is 
ipeded  or  retarded. 

When  valvular  disease  has  persisted  for  a  period  which  varies 
difi*erent  cases,  its  secondary  effects  come  to  be  developed,  and 
3  find  some  alteration  in  the  chamber  or  chambers  behind  the 
Boted  valve  in  the  course  of  the  circulation,  their  parietcs  being 
htt  increased  in  thickness  in  order  to  overcome  the  impediment, 
their  walls  yield  to  the  distending  force  of  the  blood,  and  the 
nension  of  the  chambers  is  increased.  In  general  both  results 
low,  and  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  ensues,  and  as  the  former 
latter  predominates  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  the  disease 
U  be  materially  modified. 

Thus  when  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  are  diseased  so  as 
contract  tiie  orifice,  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle  sooner  or 
sr  follows,  and  its  cavity  becomes  also  somewhat  dilated,  but 
pertrophy  predominates  over  the  dilatation,  and  the  circulation 
maintained  unless  the  contraction  becomes  extreme,  or  the 
ient's  health  breaks  down.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  aortic 
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valves  permit  regurgitation,  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle  sooner 
or  later  ensues,  accompanied,  in  general,  by  some  hypertrophy  of 
its  walls ;  but  here  dilatation  usually  predominates,  owing  to  the 
state  of  distension  in  which  the  chamber  of  the  ventricle  is  kept, 
particularly  if  the  aperture  permitting  regurgitation  is  large,  and 
the  more  dilatation  predominates  the  less  capable  will  the  ventrick 
be  of  emptjring  itself;  embarrassment  to  the  circulation  conse- 
quently supervenes  earlier  here  than  in  simple  contraction  of  the 
orifice,  and  if  dilatation  is  in  excess  it  may  prove  a  cause  of  sodden 
death.  *^  Over  distension  is  known  to  be  a  cause  of  paralysis  of 
the  urinary  bladder,  and  the  diseased  heart  often  ceases  to  act,  not 
from  any  extension  of  the  disease,  but  from  a  greater  distendon  of 
its  parietes  having  occurred  than  they  could  bear/'* 

When  the  mitral  orifice  is  contracted,  the  cavity  of  the  left 
auricle  being  kept  in  a  state  of  over  distension,  becomes  pe^ 
manently  dilated,  while  the  chamber  of  the  left  ventricle  not  re- 
ceiving its  normal  proportion  of  blood  is  sometimes  diminished  in 
size,  and  this  may  extend  to  the  aorta,  which  in  old  cases  is  £>and 
to  be  smaller  than  natural — a  point  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Law.t 
The  over  distended  state  of  the  left  auricle  reacting  upon  the  blood 
returning  by  the  pulmonary  veins,  leads  eventually  to  dilatation 
with  hypertrophy  of  the  riffht  ventricle^  followed  by  dilatation  of 
the  riffht  auricle^  and  of  its  auriculo-ventricular  aperture,  and  by 
tricuspid  reffurffitatioUy  and  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  venous 
blood  from  the  system  to  the  right  side  of  the  heart. 

When  the  mitral  valve  permits  regurgitation,  dilatation  of 
the  left  auricle  follows,  and  if  regurgitation  is  very  firee,  it  msy 
react  through  the  lungs  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  just  as  in 
cases  of  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  but  in  a  minor  degree* 
Finally  when  the  tricuspid  orifice  permits  regurgitation,  the  carity 
immediately  behind  it,  that  of  the  right  auricle^  becomes  dilated, 
and  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  system  generally  is 
impeded  or  retarded. 

When  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  diseased  so  as  to 
obstruct  the  orifices,  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  may,  Dr» 
Lawt  remarks,  become  diminished  in  size,  and  its  walls  be  in- 
creased in  thickness,  constituting  a  variety  of  concentric  hj/per- 

*  Furniva]!  on  Dig.  of  the  Heart.  X  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.  toL  xz. 

t  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.  vol.  xvii.  1840. 
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ophy.    His  researches  show  that  this  occurs  under  three  con- 
itdons: 

L  ^^  When  both  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves  are  diseased." 

2«  '*  When  the  mitral  valve  is  affected,  while  there  is  at  the 
me  time  some  distant  obstruction  in  the  course  of  the  circulation." 

3.  *'  When  there  is  a  disdnct  obstruction,  to  which  is  super- 
Ided  a  diminution  of  the  mass  of  the  blood." 

He  considers  it  *^  to  depend  upon  a  law  of  the  economy  that 
le  permanent  capacity  of  the  blood-vessels,  whether  of  the  cavities 
f  the  heart  or  the  canals  through  which  the  blood  flows,  accommo- 
ites  itself  to  the  quantity  of  this  fluid  that  is  habitually  present 
1  them ;  and  in  obedience  to  this  law  these  cavities  and  canals 
lay  either  fall  short  of,  or  may  exceed  their  normal  dimensions." 

We  perceive  then  that  the  effects  of  disease  of  the  aortic  valves 
le  expended  principally  upon  the  left  ventricle — of  the  mitral 
dve  upon  the  left  auricle  and  the  lungs,  and  through  these 
rgans  upon  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  That  a  state  of  the  aortic 
ihes  permitting  regurgitation  is  a  more  formidable  lesion  than  a 
iiUa  of  the  mitral  valve  permitting  regurgitation,  inasmuch,  as 
tiatadon  of  the  left  ventricle  which  succeeds  the  former,  causes 
ore  embarrassment  to  the  general  circuladon  than  dilatadon  of 
le  left  auricle  which  succeeds  the  latter — and  that  a  contracted 
Kte  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  a  more  formidable  lesion  than  a  con- 
acted  state  of  the  aordc  orifice,  because  in  the  latter  the  left 
mtricle  becomes  hypertrophied,  and  the  circuladon  is  main- 
ined ;  while  in  the  former,  dilatadon  of  the  left  auricle  ensues, 
hich  reacdng  upon  the  lungs,  and  right  side  of  the  hearty  leads 
»  dilatadon  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  tricuspid 
•gurgitation. 

The  Tertiary  effects  of  valvular  disease  are  exerted, 

IsU  Upon  the  Lungs  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane^  giving 
Be  to  congestion,  oedema  of  the  pulmonary  dssue,  and  pulmonary 
>oplexy;  ei^denced  by  dyspnoea,  orthopnosa,  cough,  watery  or 
^d  expectoradon,  haemoptysis,  or  hydrothorax. 

2nd.  Upon  the  Liver  giving  rise  to  congesdon,  and  enlarge- 
ent  of  this  organ^  interstidal  deposit,  and  uldmately  contracdon 
^d  hardness ;  evidenced  by  deranged  secretion,  imperfect  nutri- 
on,  dyspepsia,  cachexia,  haemorrhoids,  jaundice,  or  ascites. 

3rd.  Upon  the  Gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane^  evidenced 
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by  nausea  or  vomiting,  indigestion,  ooHoky  pains,  flatulent  dittoi- 
sion,  constipation  sometimes  alternating  with  diarrhoea,  hsmate- 
mesis,  or  intestinal  hsemorrhage. 

4th.  Upon  the  Kidneys^  evidenced  by  lumbar  pains,  b; 
deranged,  and  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  by  the  presence  ef 
the  red  corpuscles  or  the  albumen  of  the  blood  in  this  fluid,  and 
by  anasarca. 

5th.  Upon  the  Heart  itself,  by  causing  congestion  of  itstiwie) 
or  by  impeding  the  coronary  circulation,  leading  to  softening  of 
other  degeneration,  to  laceration  or  rupture,  or  to  the  formatioBof 
polypiform  concretions  in  its  cavities ;  evidenced  by  feeble  ciroi- 
lation,  cold  extremities,  cardiac  asthma,  angina,  failure  of  die 
powers  of  tiie  heart,  and  sudden  death. 

6tii.  Upon  the  Bram^  by  disturbing  the  cerebral  ciroulatiaib 
several  ways,  either  impeding  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from 
this  organ,  diminishing  the  entire  amount  of  arterial  blood  goaf 
to  it,  or  cutting  off  the  supply  to  a  part  of  it,  evidenced  by  Iwad- 
ache,  vertigo,  sensations  of  throbbing  or  beating,  ocular  speetn, 
mental  irritability,  drowsiness  or  insomnia,  disturbed  deep^  deE- 
rium,  coma,  convulsions  or  paralysis. 

7tii.  Upon  the  general  venous  dreulatton^  evidenced  bydrapf 
of  the  cellular  tissue,  and  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities. 

And,  lastly,  upon  the  general  healthy  by  detefioiatiBg  the 
blood,  diminishing  its  globules,  fibrin,  and  albumen,  and  increas- 
ing the  proportion  of  the  water ;  evidenced  by  anosmia,  cacheziif 
debility,  mucous  haemorrhages,  and  dropsy. 

PftOeNOSIS  IN  VALVULAR  DISBASB. 

The  prognosis  in  valvular  disease  is  influenced  by  a  variety  ot 
circumstances,  viz.— 

1.  The  particular  valve  engaged,  and  the  nature  fmd  amount 
of  tiie  structural  change. 

2.  The  length  of  time  which  the  disease  has  lasted,  nxA 
whether  it  has  been  stationary  or  progressive,  or  whether  its  pro 
gross  has  been  rapid  or  the  contrary. 

3.  The  cause  of  the  valvular  disease,  whether  it  has  been  the 
result  of  rheumatic  endocarditis,  or  has  supervened  upcm  some 
other  diseased  state ;  or  whether  it  has  been  the  result  of  sudden 
rupture  of  a  valve. 
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4.  Its  combinadon  with  morbid  changes  in  other  parts  of  the 
rt,  as,  with  dihttation,  attenuation,  softening,  or  fatty  degene- 
3a  of  the  ventriclesi  adherent  pericardium,  &c. 

5.  Its  complication  with  anoemia,  or  other  alteration  of  the 
nij  with  renal  disease,  or  dropsy. 

6.  The  aheratioQs  consecutive  to  the  Talvular  lesion  in  other 
ms^  as  the  lungs,  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  and  the  amount  and 
ire  of  these  alterations. 

7.  The  age,  station  in  life,  occupation  and  habits  of  the 
ent. 

The  valve  engaged,  the  nature  of  the  lesioB  and  its  degree  or 
mnt  must  exercise  considerable  influ^ioe  upon  the  prognoek. 
\  most  formidable  varieties  of  valvular  disease  are  a  state  of  the 
10  valves  permitting  free  regurgitation,  and  a  veiy  contracted 
3  of  the  mitral  orifice.  *  A  condition  of  the  mitral  valve  per- 
tiog  regurgitation  is  a  less  dangerous  lesion  than  a  condition  of 
sortie  valves  permitting  regur^tation ;  and  contraction  of  the 
io  orifice  is  a  less  dangerous  lesion  than  contraction  of  the 
nl,  because  it  is  not  so  soon  followed  by  pulmonary,  and  general 
ons  congestion.  Indeed  contraction  is  seldom  met  with  in  so 
leme  a  degree  at  the  aortic  as  at  the  mitral  orifice,  and  it  is  in 
28  of  the  latter  that  the  tertiary  effects  of  valvular  disease  are 
illy  most  marked.  Dr.  Blakiston  has  given  a  table  of  155 
»  of  disease  of  the  heart,  principally  valvular,  and  he  says  there 

hardly  a  single  one  in  which  death  resulted  from  obstruction 
Mther  circulation,  when  the  sole  lesion  was  contraction  of  the 
ic  orifice.  In  the  regurgitant  lesion  of  the  aortic  valves,  on 
other  hand,  the  left  ventricle  as  a  general  rule  becomes  even- 
ly dilated.  When  symptoms  of  angina  appear  in  the  latter,  the 
Ifnons  is  always  more  unfavourable;  I  have  seldom  known  a 
ent  labouring  under  this  form  of  disease  to  live  very  long  after 
18  pain  presenting  the  characters  of  angina  became  a  promi- 
i  symptom,  and  the  death  was  often  sudden. 
V^alvular  disease  when  uncomplicated,  and  moderate  in  d^^roe, 

not  of  itself  necessarily  shorten  life,  and  many  individuals, 

se  circumstances  remove  them  firom  the  necessity  of  labouring 

heir  bread,  live  long,  and  eventually  die  <^  some  other  affec- 

On  the  other  hand,  when  valvular  disease  is  complicated 

disease  of  other  parts  of  the  heart,  as  adherent  pericardium. 
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dilatation  of  the  aorta,  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  with  attenuation 
or  softening,  the  prognosis  is  unfavourable ;  when  further  compli- 
cated with  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  or  with  dropsy,  the 
chances  of  life  are  much  diminished.  The  most  frequent  unfavour- 
able complication  of  valvular  disease  is  with  dilatation  of  the  Ten- 
tricles,  or  with  flabbiness  or  fatty  degeneradon  of  their  tiflsoe. 
Dr.  M^Dowel,*  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  subjeet^ 
observes  in  reference  to  this  point,  **  much  variety  is  observed  in 
the  duration  of  different  cases  of  valvular  disease.  Some  run  on 
to  a  fatal  termination  in  a  very  short  space  of  time ;  others  on  die 
contrary  live  for  many  years,  suffering  no  doubt  from  various  dis- 
tressing symptoms,  yet  at  intervals  in  the  enjoyment  of  tolenUe 
health.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  valvular  disease  ininj 
two  cases  will  rarely  suffice  to  explain  this  circumstance ;  tx  in 
the  case  soonest  fatal  there  may  havb  been  the  least  amount  of 
valvular  derangement.  The  accidental  lesions  to  which  the  sol- 
jects  of  organic  disease  are  so  liable,  as  pneumonia,  bronchida^  or 
fresh  endocardial  inflammation,  will  no  doubt  account  for  the&til 
issue  at  an  early  period  in  many  instances.  But  the  great  dife* 
ence  in  the  duration  of  life  in  all  cases  will  be  more  obvioudymd 
more  easily  explained,  if  it  shall  appear  that,  in  all  organic  &- 
eases  of  the  valves  or  apertures  of  the  heart,  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms  is  not  so  much  proportional  to  the  mechanical  derange- 
ment, as  to  the  changes  produced  thereby  in  the  capacity,  or  the 
muscular  development  of  the  several  cavities." 

The  presence  of  disease  in  two  valves  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  necessarily  always  make  the  case  doubly  serious,  as  supposed 
by  some  writers,  nor  even  increase  the  danger ;  indeed  it  may  Ui 
some  instances  have  rather  a  compensating  effect.  Thus,  in  cases 
of  aortic  regurgitation,  if  the  mitral  valve  likewise  permits  reguip- 
tation,  over  distension  of  the  left  ventricle  is  not  so  liable  to  eosoei 
and  dilatation  of  this  chamber  is  retarded  or  prevented.  The  same 
I  have  found  to  occur  when  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice  is  coin- 
bined  with  contraction  of  the  mitral;  the  diminution  in  the  nxeoi 
the  latter  prevents  the  blood  from  entering  the  left  ventricle  i& 
greater  amount  than  it  can  be  readily  transmitted  firom  it,  thus 
preventing  over  distension  of  the  chamber. 

In  some  forms  of  valvular  disease,  however,  the  presence  of 

*  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.  vol.  xiv. 
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sease  in  both  set  of  valves  renders  the  case  more  serious.  Thus, 
hen  regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral  orifice  is  combined  with 
latructive  disease  of  the  aortic  orifice,  embarrassment  to  the  cir- 
ilation  is  certain  to  ensue,  because,  there  is  not  only  a  direct 
ipediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  into  the  aorta,  but  much 
'  the  strength  of  the  ventricular  systole  is  wasted,  owing  to  a 
>rtion  of  the  blood  being  transmitted  backwards  into  the  auricle 
^  each  ventricular  systole. 

The  loudness  of  a  murmur  is  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as 
D  index  of  the  gravity  of  the  valvular  lesion ;  the  most  formidable 
isease  of  a  valve  is  sometimes  unattended  by  any  murmur,  while 
very  loud  bruit  is  sometimes  the  result  of  a  comparatively  harm- 
en  unsoundness.  For  instance,  when  the  mitral  valve  imper* 
eetly  closes  its  orifice,  and  a  small  chink  permits  regurgitation  a 
ond  blowing,  or  musical  murmur  is  often  heard,  while  in  the  most 
idvanced  stage  of  disease  of  this  valve,  no  murmur  of  any  kind 
aaj  be  audible.  Agun  a  small  vegetadon  projecting  from  one  of 
1)6  aorUc  valves,  or  a  little  mass  of  calcareous  deposit  upon  the 
Ue  part  may  give  rise  to  a  loud  whistling  or  other  musical  mur- 
nnr,  which  is  sometimes  audible  even  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Ni^ent,  while  a  very  contracted  state  of  the  same  orifice  may  be 
'ntUended  by  any  murmur. 

Complications  of  Valvular  disease. — Valvular  disease  is  some- 
uoes  complicated  with  alterations  in  the  normal  constituents  of 
ke  blood,  as  with  anosmia,  or  plethora;  the  latter  is  most  com- 
mon in  gouty  subjects,  and  anosmia  we  know  to  be  one  of  the 
CBolts  of  protracted  valvular  disease,  though  it  is  sometimes  also 
ftosed  by  depletory  measures  carried  to  too  great  a  length.  The 
wms  of  valvular  disease  in  which  the  association  with  anoomia  is 
Hwt  prejudicial  are  a  state  qf  the  aortic  valves  permitting  regurgi- 
itian,  and  a  state  of  the  mitral  valve  pennitting  regurgitation ;  in 
lese  it  is  certain  to  render  palpitation  and  dyspnoea  more  distress- 
g,  and  to  add  to  the  patient's  sufiering.  Moreover,  as  the  intensity 
a  valvular  murmur  is  as  a  general  rule  increased  by  an  anoemic 
ite  of  the  blood,  it  might  in  inexperienced  hands  lead  to  the 
iployment  of  bleeding,  or  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  which 
>uld  be  very  certain  to  do  harm.  The  prognosis  in  cases  of  this 
mplication  is  influenced  rather  by  the  seat  and  nature  of  the  val- 
lar  lesion  than  by  the  anosmia,  the  latter  being  more  under  the 
3uence  of  remedies. 
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A  deteriorated  state  of  the  blood  is  a  more  unfayoimble  ooo- 
plication,  and  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  valvular  disease  in  ill 
advanced  stage.  *^  The  blood  loaded  with  morbid  matters  renlt- 
ing  from  bad  digestion,  or  imperfect  excretion,  disorders  (as  Dr. 
Williams*  observes)  the  various  organs  through  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed, and  none  more  than  the  heart,  whose  injoied  straetore 
makes  it  most  susceptible  of  the  disturlnng  influence ;  hence  ensue 
attacks  of  palpitation,  or  irregular  action  and  other  symptooM  of 
disturbance  which  magnify  a  disease  before  quiescent,  into  a  clis- 
tresnng  and  possibly  dangerous  malady.  Hence,  we  find  tin 
subject  of  organic  disease  of  thd*  heart  occasionally,  and  in  bobm 
instances  almost  periodically  suffering  from  biliary  or  stomach  dis- 
orders, from  asthmatic  or  catarrhal  affections,  or  from  some  of 
those  multiform  rheumatic,  gouty,  and  kindred  ailments  that  sn 
connected  with  imperfect  elimination  by  the  kidneys.** 

The  Causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the  valvular  disesss  sn 
not  without  an  influence  upon  the  prognosis ;  thus  valvular  ledooi 
the  result  of  acute  non-rheumatic  endocarditis,  are  as  a  genenl  nk 
more  serious  than  lesions  the  result  of  rheumatic  endocarditii^ « 
of  adventitious  deposit  in  advanced  life,  because  the  injisy  the 
valves  sustain  at  the  time  is  almost  always  greater  in  the  baofx 
than  the  latter.  If  endocarditis  supervene  in  a  patient  thesolgect 
of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  or  whose  health  is  broken  down 
from  other  causes,  if  he  does  not  succumb  to  the  attack,  the  val- 
vular lesion  which  remains  is  always  very  serious,  and  usually  runs 
a  rapid  course.  This  is  likewise  observed  when  it  depends  upon 
the  sudden  rupture  or  laceration  of  a  valve  in  an  otherwise  heshbj 
subject ;  the  parts  apparently  have  not  time  to  accommodate  them- 
selves to  their  altered  condition ;  **  nature,  as  Dr.  Law  observeSy 
will  submit  to,  and  bear  any  amount  of  injury,  if  she  have  time  to 
accomodate  herself  to  it,  but  she  cannot  bear  to  be  taken  bj 
surprise." 

*^  The  immediate  danger  in  cases  of  this  accident  is  very  con- 
siderable, and  death  may  supervene  within  a  few  days.  Should 
however  the  patient  rally  from  the  immediate  shock,  and  the  sob- 
sequent  inflammatory  symptoms  be  overcome,  life  may  be  prolonged 
for  a  considerable  period  varying  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
injury,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  individual.     Generally  injuries 

*  Lond.  Jour,  of  Med.  vol.  ii. 
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'  the  aonio  valTee^  like  Bfibotiong  of  those  valves  dependent  on 
dinary  eanaes^  ate  more  rapidly  fatal  than  those  d  the  mitral ; 
id  when  the  injniy  is  soeh  as  to  incapacitate  them  from  closing 
e  apettafci  its  effects  are  very  much  more  serious  than  when  ob«- 
rnction  to  the  flow  of  blood  from  the  ventricle  into  the  aorta 
ily  is  ooessioned."* 

The  idterations  in  other  oi^gans  consecutive  to  Uie  valvular 
non  depend,  as  a  general  rulei  upon  the  nature  and  amount  of 
le  impediment  to  the  circulation  occasioned  by  it.  If  the  impe* 
ment  is  inconsiderable  the  disturbance  to  Ae  circulation  will  be 
ight;  if  considerable,  it  will  sootfer  or  later  be  evidenced  by  con- 
BStion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  and  other  organs ;  and  ultimately  by 
tesarca,  and  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities^  The  morbid  condi- 
m  of  the  valves  in  which  these  tertiary  effects  are  most  frequently 
fitnessed,  is  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice,  followed  by  dilatation 
if  ike  right  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  tricuspid  regurgitation* 
OoQgestion  when  long  continued,  passes  into  structural  alteration, 
Aft  ftmctions  of  the  organ  engaged  are  imperfectly  performed^  the 
digeition  becomes  deranged,  the  Inliary  secretion  altered  or  sus- 
pended, the  urinary  secretion  scanty,  and  the  train  of  symptoms 
pierioasly  mentioned  sets  in,  followed  by  anasarca,  or  efiusion  in- 
^  the  serous  cavities,  or  by  haemoptysis  and  pulmonary  apoplexy. 
Dader  such  circumstances,  the  prognosis,  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  Bkjj  is  exceedingly  unfavourable. 

The  occupation,  station  in  Ufe,  and  habits  of  the  patient  have 
Miftderable  influence  upon  the  progress  of  valvular  disease.  Thus, 
tf  die  individual  is  removed  from  the  necessity  of  labouring  for  his 
)read,  and  his  circumstances  enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  every 
taxiliary  means  for  the  preservation  of  health,  the  chances  of  life 
le  much  more  favourable  than  under  opposite  circumstances, 
fence,  as  a  general  rule  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  in  hospital 
lan  in  private  practice ;  the  exposure  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
eather,  to  which  the  former  in  their  occupation  are  perhaps  un* 
roidably  subject,  with  perhaps  scanty  food,  insufficient  clothing, 
id  unhealthy  habitation,  tell  unfavourably  upon  them ;  and  if  in 
Idition,  the  habits,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  are  intemperate,  the 
isease  will  undoubtedly  run  its  course  more  rapidly. 

The  prognosis  is  influenced  in  some  respects  also  by  the  age  of 
*  Dr.  Peacock,  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  July,  1852. 
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the  patient.  When  endocarditiB  occiin  in  infancy  or  childhood, 
and  seriously  injures  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves,  the  progress  of  d» 
disease  is  more  rapid,  and  its  entire  duration  is  shorter  than  whea 
it  occurs  at  adult  age;  indeed  such  subjects  seldom,  and  iftbej 
belong  to  the  humbler  classes,  never  survive  much  beyond  puber^. 
On  the  other  hand  when  valvular  unsoundness,  the  result  of  rheu- 
matic endocarditis  in  young  subjects,  is  slight,  and  remains  sta- 
tionary for  a  considerable  period,  indicated  by  the  murmur  con- 
atantly  preserving  the  same  character,  and  when  no  sign  of  impe* 
diment  to  the  circulation  supervenes  after  several  years,  the  prog- 
nosis is  much  more  favourable. 

There  is  however  a  source  of  danger  in  valvular  disease  inde* 
pendent  of  any  of  those  enumerated ;  for  instance,  if  an  indiridul 
the  subject  of  it,  is  attacked  by  another  disease,  the  compUcatkn 
diminishes  considerably  his  chance  of  recovery ;  and  this  applifli 
not  only  to  fever,  and  acute  inflammatory  affections  generally,  bot, 
a  comparatively  slight  affection,  as  influenza  usually  is,  may,  wliea 
occuring  in  tho  subject  of  chronic  valvular  disease,  have  an  un- 
favourable termination  simply  from  this  complication. 

TREATMENT  OF  VALVULAR  DISEASE. 

Organic  disease  of  the  valves  once  established  is  incorablei 
hence  our  treatment,  so  far  as  the  lesion  of  the  valve  isconoemed, 
can  be  only  palliative,  while  as  regards  its  effects  upoQ  olhei 
organs,  it  is  mainly  preventive.  When  valvular  disease  has 
passed  beyond  its  first  stage,  our  efforts  are  to  be  directed  to  tlie 
relief  of  the  impediments  to  the  circulation  occasioned  by  it,  and 
to  the  removal  of  its  injurious  effects  upon  the  heart  itself,  the 
lungs,  and  other  organs.  In  the  more  advanced  stage,  we  can  do 
little  more  than  palliate  the  symptoms  of  obstructed  circulati<^ 
remedy  the  derangements  which  are  its  result,  relieve  pain  when 
an  urgent  symptom,  and  retard  as  long  as  possible  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. Still  even  in  advanced  cases,  much  may  often  be  done 
for  the  patient's  relief,  provided  his  circumstances  are  such  as  ad- 
mit of  his  conforming  to  the  rules  laid  down,  and  he  is  willing  to 
submit  to  the  treatment  considered  necessary,  and  to  attend  to  a 
number  of  minor  circumstances  which  are  indispensable  in  his 
condition. 

The  treatment  of  valvular  disease  is  influenced  in  no  inconsi- 
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erable  degree  by  its  stage ;  we  have  seen  that  the  symptoms  which 
karacterize  its  several  stages  differ,  and  the  treatment  must  be 
}odified  accordingly ;  it  must  be  modified  likewise  by  the  seat 
nd  nature  of  the  valvular  lesion,  by  the  particular  symptoms 
rhich  are  most  prominent,  and  by  the  age,  habits,  constitution, 
tate  of  health,  and  other  peculiarities  connected  with  each  case. 
The  indications  of  treatment  in  the  first  and  second  stages  are — 
L  To  endeavour  to  remove  the  morbid  condition  of  the  valves, 
mt,  as  that  generally  is  not  in  our  power,  to  prevent  it  from 
ncreasing. 

2*  To  endeavour  to  prevent  the  supervention  of  dilatation  of 
the  ventricles,  or  if  it  has  supervened  to  check  further  increase. 

3.  To  relieve  palpitation,  to  remove  obstructions  in  the  pul- 
BKmary  or  general  venous  circulation,  and  to  diminish  the  quantity 
without  deteriorating  the  quality  of  the  blood. 

4.  To  maintain  as  tranquil  a  state  of  the  circulation  as  possible, 
to  idmulate  the  heart's  action  when  defective,  to  relieve  it  when 
onbsrrassed^  to  interdict  all  excessive  muscular  exertions,  and  to 
gnird  against  errors  in  diet,  exposure  to  cold,  or  intemperance. 

When  the  valvular  lesion  is  the  result  of  rheumatic  endocardi- 
tis, and  is  of  recent  origin,  the  treatment  falls  under  that  of  chro- 
nic endocarditis ;  and  its  success  will  in  a  great  measure  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  inflammatory  exudation  and  its  site,  whether 
nb-endocardial,  or  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  membrane.  Dr. 
Chevers  thinks  that  we  can  distinguish  between  "  fibrinous  deposit 
M  the  sub-endocardial  fibrous  tissue,  and  lymph  or  fibrinous 
Qoagala  upon  the  free  endocardial  surface  of  the  orifice,"  by  the 
^e  of  the  murmur ;  that  heard  in  cases  of  sub-endocardial  efi[u- 
^  being  smooth  and  free,  while  in  cases  of  deposit  on  the  valves, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  vegetations  or  otherwise,  it  is  rougher, 
wher,  and  sometimes  musical.  ^*  We  have  strong  grounds  for 
^  conviction,  he  adds,  that  fibrinous  sub-endocardial  deposits 
^7,  under  favourable  circumstances  of  constitution  and  treatment, 
^•come  almost  completely  absorbed."  **  Where,  on  the  other 
^d,  the  obstructive  material  adheres  to  the  endocardial  surface, 
^  may  become  slightly  diminished  in  bulk,  and  smoothed  and 
Doulded  by  the  continual  passage  of  the  blood,  but  the  chance  of 
l^rption  is  small."* 

*  Treitise  on  Diseaaei  of  the  Heart,  CalcutU,  1S51. 
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In  such  cases  die  oautiociB  administration  of  ineicaty  williaift 
in  promoting  absorption  of  the  morbid  deposit ;  which  riiould  be 
given  in  moderate  doses,  and  continued  for  seTeral  wedu  if 
nothing  contraindicates  its  use.  Profuse  or  rapid  salivation  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  hurtful,  by  deteriorating  tiie  general  health, 
and  inducing  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system.  When  valvular  &> 
ease  is  of  long  standing,  and  there  is  no  other  indication  fer  die 
exhibition  of  mercury,  we  should  be  slow  in  employing  It,  ss,  if 
it  fidl  to  do  good,  it  seldom  fails  to  do  harm. 

When  this  condition  of  the  valvular  apparatus  is  present^  die 
patient  cannot  be  too  guarded  in  exposing  himself  to  the  influfnoei 
which  originally  developed  the  disease ;  because  when  »  valve  hn 
been  once  the  seat  of  rheumatic  inflammation,  the  latter  is  liabb 
to  recur  (though  in  a  less  marked  form)  from  exposure  to  caoM 
which  would  have  no  deleterious  influence  in  a  healthy  sabjeel; 
and  every  fresh  access  of  inflammation  increases  the  valvolsr  m* 
soundness,  and  adds  considerably  to  the  gravity  of  the  lenon. 

The  seat  of  the  valvular  disease,  whether  in  the  aortb  or  nitni 
valve,  its  nature  whether  obstructive  or  regurgitant,  and  itaaBoinil 
or  extent  must  be  all  taken  into  account.     In  fact,  in  sons  esses, 
little  treatment  beyond  attention  to  the  simplest  hygienic  rdeeis 
required ;  while  in  others  we  can  do  little  more  than  pos^xmetbe 
occurrence  of  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  with  its  train  of  evik 
Thus,  when  mitral  regurgitation  is  the  result  of  rheumatic  endoctf- 
ditis,  it  occasionally  happens  that  no  other  symptom  is  present  tiiBft 
a  bruit  de  soufflet,  audible  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart ;  and  tke 
patient,  for  years  subsequently,  may  be  unconscious  of  anjtIuBg 
wrong  about  his  heart.     Here  the  injury  which  the  valve  ta 
suffered  is  evidently  slight,  and  not  sufficient  to  occanon  impe£- 
ment  to  the  circulation ;  and  if  the  patient's  constitution  is  oth^ 
wise  sound,  if  his  habits  are  temperate,  and  his  circumstances  $xi 
position  are  favourable,  he  may  suffer  little  inconvenience  beyori 
being  short-winded  antl  incapable  of  making  as  great  muscultf 
exertion  as  before  the  rheumatic  attack,  and  he  may  live  as  long 
as  any  other  individual  of  the  same  age,  unless  bd  becomes  the 
subject  of  some  acute  attack,  when  the  vahrular  unsoundness  iriD 
tell  against  him.     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  seat  of  the  endo(^ 
ditia  was  at  the  aortic  orifice,  if  it  had  had  the  efect  of  rendering 
the  semilunar  valves  incompetent,  and  free  regurgitation  was  per- 
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utted,  increased  action  of  the  heart  will  be  an  early  symptonii 
nd  no  matter  almost  what  treatment  is  adopted,  dilatation  of  the 
ivitj  of  the  left  ventricle  will  ensne,  succeeded  by  other  signs  of 
mpeded  circulation. 

To  diminish  the  risk  of  dilatationi  or  if  this  has  supervened,  to 
cerent  its  increase,  repose  of  the  heart,  as  far  as  this  is  practicable, 
I  essential — we  thus  prevent  over  distension  of  the  cavities,  and 
snen  the  strain  upon  the  injured  valves;  the  organ  is  placed 
inder  favourable  circumstances  to  adapt  itself  to  the  altered  con* 
lidon  of  the  valves,  and  the  process  by  which  nature  increases  the 
topulsive  power  of  the  ventricles,  and  oveipomes  the  impe<1iment 
oihe  circulation,  viz.,  strengthening  and  increasing  the  thickness 
I  their  parietes,  is  allowed  free  play.  If,  however,  the  valvular 
Gsease  had  remained  stationary  for  several  years,  indicated  by  the 
mirmur  preserving  the  same  characters  as  at  first ;  and  if  during 

period  no  signs  of  obstruction  to  the  circulation  had  shown 
ves,  and  the  patient  had  been  able  to  follow  his  occupation 
or  profession,  and  to  take  exercise  without  palpitation  or  dyspnoea 
UWing,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any  alteration  in  his  habits, 
or  mode  of  life. 

Piidpitation  generally  becomes  a  prominent  symptom  when  dila- 
tion <tf  the  ventricles  has  supervened ;  it  is  constant,  but  is  liable 
o  be  aggravated  by  trifling  causes,  and  to  occur  in  paroxysms 
^  considerable  intensity,  accompanied  by  tumultuous  action 
^  the  heart,  pain  in  the  praecordial  region,  dyspnoea  and  other 
IJBtressing  sensations.  The  treatment  of  the  paroxysm  will  depend 
pott  its  cause,  and  is  in  some  measure  independent  of  the  valvular 
SRon.  Thus,  when  it  arises  from  errors  in  diet,  and  derangement 
r  the  digestive  organs,  we  often  find  flatulent  distension  to  be 
fee  immediate  exciting  causey  and  either  constipation,  diarrhoea, 
ndity,  or  nausea  are  also  present ;  when  the  same  means  are  to  be 
id  recourse  to  as  where  functional  disturbance  arises  independent 

*  valvular  disease.  When  it  depends  upon  an  anoemic  state  of 
le  system,  it  will  be  most  effectually  relieved  by  tonics  in  the  in- 
rvals  between  the  paroxysms,  particularly  the  preparations  of 
on,  among  which  the  tincture  of  muriate  of  iron  with  bicarbonate 

*  soda  in  a  state  of  effervescence,  the  aromatic  iron  mixture,  the 
trate  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  the  vinum  ferri  are  perhaps  the 
est.     When,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  the  result  of 
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plethora,  or  vascular  fulness,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  blood 
from  the  arm :  local  bleeding  is  however  in  general  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  and  cupping  between  the  scapulss,  or  leeches  to  the  pis- 
cordial  region  may  be  employed  according  to  circumstances,  com- 
bined with  the  internal  administration  of  purgadves. 

When  valvular  disease  is  accompanied  by  much  consdtutioml 
irritability,  with  tumultuous  action  of  the  heart,  oppression  and 
dyspnoea,  totispasmodics  as  camphor,  sulphuric  or  chloric  ether, 
Hoffman's  anodyne  liquor,  ammonia,  hydrocyanic  acid,  valeiisa 
or  assafoetida  variously  combined,  may  be  given.    M.  Lombard^ 
has  found,  camphor,  assafoetida  and  polygala,  the  most  effectntl  is 
relieving  palpitation,  in  rendering  the  heart's  action  regular,  and 
in  removing  dyspncea.     Dr.  Munkf  prefers  tincture  of  digitalis  ia 
combination  with  ^'  camphor,  assafoetida  or  galbanum,  ammonia  or 
Hoffman's  anodyne."     The  depressing  effects  of  digitalis  are  pio- 
duced,  he  observes,  when  the  tincture  is  given  per  se,  its  (joUupth 
modic  effects  when  given  in  combination  with  the  medicines  abow 
mentioned.     ^'  Thus  employed,  it  will  exert  the  most  benefidil 
influence  on  palpitation,  oppression,  and  distress  in  the  pneoordia, 
will  relieve  the  hurry  of  breathing,  and  calm  that  irritability  of 
body  and  of  mind  so  generally  witnessed  under  such  circumatasces.** 
That  this  effect  is  owing  to  the  digitalis  rather  than  to  the  me£- 
cines  with  which  it  is  associated.  Dr.  Munk  has  repeatedly  assured 
himself  by  withdrawing  the  former  and  continuing  the  latter;  "a 
loss  in  the  amount  of  control  over  the  heart  has  been  the  general 
result,  and  the  converse  of  this  has  also  been  proved.     Dr.  Hope 
likewise  recommended  the  tincture  of  digitalis  in  occasional  doses 
in  such  cases,  combined  with  some  of  the  antispasmodic  medicines 
before  mentioned.    M.  Lombard  prefers  the  powder  of  digitalis  ia 
combination  with  subcarbonate  of  iron,  but  according  to  Dr.  Munk 
the  powder  is  "  the  least  certain,  and  most  unmanageable  of  the 
preparations  of  digitalis."    "  I  have  not,"  he  says,  "succeeded  by 
any  combination  in  concentrating  its  action  in  a  kindly  manner 
upon  the  heart,  and  as  an  efficient  and  manageable  sedative,  I  con- 
sider the  powder  of  digitalis  comparatively  valueless."    This  remark 
does  not  however  apply,  he  adds,  to  the  combination  of  digitalis 
with  mercury  and  squill,  which  •*  constitutes  an  admirable  and 
efficient  diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy."     The  tincture  of  aconite  in 

•  Gaz.  Med.  dc  Paris  Oct.  1835.  t  Quy'a  Hoap.  ReporU,  Oct  1844. 
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Qtnute  doees  has  sometimes  a  tranquillizing  effect  upon  the  heart, 
nit  it  also  often  fails.  In  the  paroxysm,  a  mustard  cataplasm  to 
he  prsecordial  region,  or  immersing  the  feet  in  hot  water  to  which 
ome  mustard  is  added,  will  contribute  to  relieve  it. 

The  sedative  influence  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis  upon  the 
diculation,  and  the  property  it  possesses  of  diminishing  the  fre- 
quency of  the  heart's  action  have  led  to  its  too  indiscriminate  use 
>B  Talvular  disease.     There  are  no  objections  to  occasional  doses, 
in  combination  with  the  subcarbonate  or  aromatic  spirit  of  am- 
BM>nia,  or  ether,  with  camphor  mixture,  but  there  are  strong  objec- 
tions to  its  continuous  employment  until  an  effect  is  produced  upon 
tbe  circulation ;  there  is  scarcely  any  form  of  valvular  disease,  in 
vliich  thus  employed  it  can  be  of  use,  and  there  are  some  in  which 
it  is  decidedly  dangerous.    Even  in  its  mildest  form,  that  of  infusion, 
irhen  used  as  a  diuretic  in  cardiac  dropsy  it  is.  Dr.  Kilgour*  says, 
**a  dangerous  medicine,  and  not  unfrequently  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  the  patient  going  off  in  a  convulsion  brought  on  by  this, 
tohfan,  poisonous  drug." 

The  general  effect  of  valvular  disease  we  have  seen  to  be  to 
impede  the  circulation,  leading  in  many  instances  to  dilatation  of  the 
ebtmber  behind  the  affected  valve  in  the  course  of  the  circulation, 
by  which  its  power  of  overcoming  the  impediment  to  the  circulation 
ii  diminished ;  and  if,  in  such  a  case,  we  diminish  the  frequency 
tf  the  heart's  action  by  administering  digitalis,  its  power  of  main- 
teimng  the  circulation  will  be  lessened  in  proportion.    Again  when 
oiitraction  and  retardation  of  the  circulation  have  supervened 
in  valvular  disease,  and  their  effects  are  visible  in  the  lungs,  and 
general  venous  system,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  often  strong,  while 
Ae  pulse  is  feeble,  and  the  extremities  are  cold ;  showing  that 
ik»twithstanding  its  increased  action,  the  blood  is  imperfectly  pro- 
pelled through  the  arterial  system.     In  such  cases,  digitalis  con- 
tiniied  until  it  produces  a  sedative  effect  upon  the  circulation  is 
ittended  with  considerable  risk. 

Dr.  Corriganf  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  the  dangers 
itending  the  administration  of  digitalis  in  patency  of  the  aortic 
mlves :  "  The  danger  of  the  disease  is  in  proportion  (he  observes) 
3  the  quantity  of  blood  that  regurgitates ;  and  the  quantity  that 
Dgorgitates  will  be  large  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  inadequacy 

*  Ed.  Month.  Joar.  Sep.  1S4.3.  f  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonr.  toI.  xzxrii.  1S32. 
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of  the  valves,  and  to  the  length  of  pause  between  the  c^mtnctioBs 
of  the  ventricles.    If  the  action  of  the  heart  be  rendered  verf 
slow,  the  pause  after  each  contraction  will  be  long,  and  C0D8e> 
quently  the  regurgitation  of  blood  must  be  considerable.    Freqwil 
action  of  the  heart,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  pause  after  eaeh 
contraction  short.    Instead,  then,  of  regarding  an  increase  of  fis- 
quency  in  the  action  of  the  heart  as  an  aggravation  of  the  dissM^ 
it  must  be  viewed  as  a  provision  for  remedying  as  fior  as  pofliiU^ 
the  evil  consequences  arising  from  inadequate  valves.    To  nkd 
m  such  circumstances  the  action  of  the  heart  would  be  to  doa 
injury.    In  every  case  of  this  disease  in  which  digitalis  has  baa   \ 
administered,  it  has  invariably  aggravated  the  patient's  mtboDgL 
The  oppression  has  become  greater ;  the  action  of  the  heart  man 
laboured ;  the  pulse  intermittent,  and  very  often  dicrotic,  finNi  As 
heart's  being  unable  by  a  single  contraction  to  empty  itself;  gs» 
ral  congestion  and  dropsy,  if  present  have  been  increased." 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  that  hypertrophy  constitotoit 
very  serious  complication  of  valvular  disease,  and  the  effortirf 
physicians  were  directed  to  the  diminution  or  removal  of  this  Met 
which  they  endeavoured  to  accomplish  by  bleeding,  puigstifO) 
and  low  diet  But  we  now  know,  diat  hypertrophy  sucoee&gtET 
valvular  disease,  is  nature's  provision  for  overcoming  the  impedi- 
ment to  the  circulation  occasioned  by  the  valvular  lesion ;  and  tlii^ 
the  lowering  treatment  employed  to  remove  this  state  is  likely  t^ 
prove  more  injurious  than  useful.  Dr.  Corrigan*  was,  I  believ^^ 
the  first  to  call  attention  to  this  point :  ^'  Too  often  in  the  treaf^ 
ment  of  a  valvular  alteration  in  the  heart,  there  has  been  (h0 
observes)  a  constant  struggle  between  nature  and  medicine.  Nature 
has  been  making  the  organ  equal  to  its  task,  while  medicine  hss^ 
been  directed  to  counteract  nature's  efforts,  and  by  weakening  the 
organ,  to  render  it  totally  incapable  of  its  task.  The  repeated 
bleedings,  the  starvings,  the  enforcement  of  debilitating  measures, 
are  totally  unsuited  to  the  disease  we  are  considering.  Instead  of 
such  treatment,  the  measures  most  beneficial  are  those  which  by 
strengthening  the  general  constitution,  will  give  a  proportionate 
degree  of  vigour  to  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  thus 
enable  it  to  carry  on  the  circulation." 

If  any  medicine  possessed  the  power  of  acting  directly  as  a 

*  Ed.  Med.  tnd  Surg.  Jour.  vol.  xxxvU.  1S32. 
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r  upon  the  heart,  it  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  other 
»  in  caaoB  such  as  ihese.  Recently,  nux  vomica  and  its 
bid,  strychnia,  have  been  recommended  with  this  object,  and 
ral  physieianB  have  reported  favourably  of  them ;  indeed  Dr. 
OB*  terms  strychnia  ** the  tonic  of  the  heart.'  It  should  be 
a,  he  says^  in  very  minute  doses,  long-<continued,  viz.  from  the 
kieth  to  the  fortieth  of  a  grain,  and  be  persevered  in  for  weeks 
oaths.  **  It  gives  tone  to  the  faltering  organ,  and  especially 
tee  atonic  dyspepsia,  often  so  troublesome,  and  gives  the 
ant  new  appetite  and  spirits."  ^*  The  most  convenient  form, 
rding  to  him,  is  either  a  solution  of  one  grain  of  strychnia  in 
Iraehms  of  water,  with  two  drachms  of  acetic  acid,  or  what  is 
£wts  better  in  dyspepsia,  fix)m  its  vegetable  bitter,  a  strong 
DVB  of  nuz  vomica.  *  Either  may  be  given  alone  in  doses  of 
fife  to  fifteen  drops  in  water,  three  times  a  day;  or  they  may 
imlmied  with  preparations  of  iron,  or  other  tonics."  Dr.  Lawf 
In  favourably  of  a  combination  of  James'  powder  and  extract 
BZ  vomica,  in  certain  cases  of  valvular  disease  with  cerebral 
ilication.  ^^The  former  ingredient  by  determining  to  the 
oe  produces  an  equalization  of  the  circulation,  while  the  latter 
dites  the  heart  as  a  muscular  organ." 

Che  indicadona  of  treatment  in  the  tertiary  stage  of  valvular 
oe  are: 

..  To  diminish  or  remove  congestion  of  the  lungs,  liver,  &c., 
'the  general  venous  circulation. 

L  To  relieve  cough,  dyspnoea,   or  pain,   when  prominent 
jtoms. 

L  To  endeavour  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood,  when 
ient  in  any  of  its  essential  constituents. 
L  To  correct  and  promote  the  various  secretions,  particularly 
e  kidneys,  liver,  intestines,  and  skin. 

L  To  prevent  the  occurence  of  dropsy,  or  if  it  has  supervened, 
lieve  or  remove  it  without  debilitatiiig  the  patient. 
When  valvular  disease  has  reached  its  tertiary  stage,  dyq>ncBa 
ooQgh  are  the  most  prominent  symptoms  in  one  class  of  cases ; 
e  in  anothePy  pain  having  the  character  of  angina,  constitutes 
^ief  source  of  si^R^ng.  In  the  former,  more  or  less  polmo* 
congestion  ilB  generally  present,  and  the  lerion  has  usually  its 

(few  Tbrk  Jovr.  of  Xed.  May,  1855.  f  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.  toI.  zvii. 
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seat  at  the  mitral  orifice,  which  is  often  contrBCted ;  in  the  latter 
the  aortic  orifice  is  the  usual  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  these  val?^ 
will  be  found  to  permit  regurgitation. 

In  congestion  of  the  lungs,  the  result  of  valvular  disease,  genera 
blood-letting  to  a  small  amount  is  occasionally  of  use,  its  employe 
ment  however  requires  caution,  and  it  should  never  be  carried  m 
far  as  to  produce  syncope.     Local  is  more  frequently  emplo^ 
than  general  bleeding,  and  cupping  or  leeches  may  be  md 
according  to  circumstances.     A  good  situation  for  the  cappag 
glasses  is  between  the  scapulae,  and  if  the  patient  is  too  weak  to 
bear  any  loss  of  blood,  dry  cupping  over  the  front  or  back  of  tb   j 
chest' may  be  substituted,  taking  care  not  to  allow  the  capfiag    ' 
glasses  to  remain  too  long  upon  the  part.    After  blee<Ung,  or  in- 
dependent of  it,  counter  irritation  is  a  valuable  adjunct,  asddift 
ordinary  blister  is  perhaps  the  best,  repeated  according  to  dream!* 
stances.     Purgatives  by  increasing  the  intestinal  secretionsi  fi^ 
quentiy  assist  in  diminishing  pulmonary  congestion,  while  theyi 
the  same  time  are  useful  by  removing  morbid  matters  firom  tto 
system,  and  when  well  borne  they  give  decided  relied     Expecto- 
rants are  also  of  service,  and  relief  to  the  dyspnoea  generally  foUows 
free  expectoration ;  the  preparations  of  ipecacuanha,  squill,  voir 
mony  and  ammoniacum  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  they 
are  advantageously  combined  with  camphor,  ether,  or  ammonia) 
and  they  may  be  alternated  or  further  combined  with  alkalies  or 
diuretics. 

When  paifiy  having  the  character  of  anginay  is  a  prominent 
symptom,  relief  can  generally  only  be  obtained  from  narcotics,  which 
are  advantageously  combined  with  antispasmodics.      The  salts  of 
morphia  particularly  the  muriate  are  highly  useful  in  these  cases, 
but  the  preparation  of  opium  from  which  I  have  derived  most  be- 
nefit, and  which  can  be  persevered  in  for  the  longest  period,  istte 
liquor  opii  sedativus ;  a  good  combination  for  it  is  with  sulpb>i^^ 
ether  and  camphor  mixture,  according  to  the  formula  givei^^l 
Dr.  Law,  though  some  patients  object  to  the  etiier,  and  it  is  o^ 
equally  efficacious  without  it.     In  some  instances  chloroforJ^.^ 
the  dose  of  twenty  drops  gives  relief  for  a  time ;  in  others  aco^^ 
belladonna,  or  chloroform  applied   externally   aflford   tempos  ^^^ 
relief;  in  others,  mustard  cataplasms  or  blisters  over  the  seat  oW 
pain,  or  a  seton  in  the  praecordial  region  are  of  service ;  M.  Romt^^ 
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one  instance  found  nitrate  of  silver,  in  small  doses,  of  temporary 
le. 

The  advanced  stage  of  valvular  disease  is  very  generally  ac- 
ompanied  by  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs ;  the  patient  suffers 
rom  flatulence,  acidity,  distension,  or  pain,  by  which  palpitation 
(rdyspnoda  are  aggravated ;  associated  with  which,  or  independent 
{ them  the  stomach  is  sometimes  very  irritable,  or  diarrhoea  is 
rooblesome.  The  special  treatment  of  these  complications  does 
lot  however  present  any  peculiarity.  I  would  merely  remark, 
bit  an  irritable  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  sometimes  be 
need  to  the  exhibition  of  nauseating  expectorants,  or  hydragogue 
athartics ;  we  ought  therefore  to  be  guarded  in  the  employment 
f  nich  medicines  in  the  advanced  stage  of  valvular  disease ;  indeed 
rhen  either  vomiting  or  diarrhoea  ensue,  as  the  result  of  the  con** 
Tested  state  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  they  con- 
titate  most  disagreeable  and  unfavourable  complications,  limiting 
i  omsiderably  in  the  number  of  our  remedies,  and  by  the  debility 
key  occaaon,  hastening  the  fatal  termination  of  the  disease. 

When  hepatic  congestion  is  present,  indicated  by  enlargement 
f  the  liver,  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  or 
pigastrium,  and  deranged  biliary  secretion,  benefit  will  be  derived 
tun  small  doses  of  mercury  in  combination  with  taraxacum  and 
Ktract  of  rhubarb,  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  continued 
Qtil  a  slight  effect  is  produced  upon  the  gums.  Or  a  mercurial 
ugative  may  be  given  at  night,  followed  by  a  saline  in  combina* 
Hi  with  an  alkali  in  the  morning,  and  repeated  according  to  cir- 
^Qistances.  At  the  same  time,  cupping  or  leeches  over  the  en- 
Iged  organ  are  generally  necessary,  followed  by  counter-irritation. 
In  protracted  valvular  disease,  the  blood,  as  has  already  been 
ierved,  undergoes  material  alterations ;  indeed  some  of  its  tertiary 
Sets  are  directly  due  to  these  alterations ;  thus  the  red  corpuscles 
^  diminished,  and  the  w%tery  parts  are  increased,  by  which 
hernia  is  induced;  the  fibrin  is  also  diminished,  leading  to 
•tnorrhage  from  mucous  surfaces:  and,  the  albumen  of  the 
tim  of  the  blood  usually  undergoes  diminution  preliminary  to 
^  occurrence  of  dropsy.  The  morbid  conditions  of  this  fluid 
^lild  therefore  equally  engage  attention,  and  treatment  calculated 
improve  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  through  it  the  general 
^th,  often  constitutes  the  most  useful  general  means.     Dr.  S. 

2f 


urinary  secretion.  The  cases  to  which  it  is  best  adaptec 
in  which  the  valvular  disease  is  associated  with  anosmi 
bility,  or  where  slight  renal  complication  exists,  and 
rather  than  mitral  valve  disease. 

Stimulants  are  generally  necessary  at  this  period,  and 
be  combined  or  alternated  with  any  of  the  classes  oi 
mentioned.  Dr.  Williamsf  speaks  favourably  of  the  i 
potass  as  a  stimulant  in  cases  of  this  kind,  in  doses  of  fi 
fifteen  grains,  combined  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  an 
at  short  intervals. 

In  the  treatment  of  protracted  valvular  disease,  the  p 
should  however  avoid  the  error  of  endeavouring  to  do 
by  medicine ;  if  it  is  not  called  for  by  the  symptoms, 
not  be  given.  Our  objects  can  often  be  more  safely 
efiectually  attained  by  rest,  diet,  and  such  means,  th 
exhibition  of  drugs.  Indeed,  I  think  with  Dr.  Goi 
^^  protracted  valvular  disease  is  commonly  over-treated,* 
result,  the  stomach  is  deranged  or  rendered  irritable,  i 
ar»  disordered,  and  palpitation  aggravated.  *^  It  is  a  si 
rule  in  medicine,  and  especially  in  these  affections,  (he 
when  nothing  U  to  be  dane^  to  do  nothing** 

The  importance  of  rest  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  treato 
advanced  stages  of  valvular  disease  cannot  be  too  moi 
on ;  all  imnecessary,  and  in  some  oases  every  kind  ol 
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ihe  general  health,  and  increasing   nervous   irritability.     Here, 

exercise,  either  active  or  passive,  suited  to  the  previous  habits  of 

4ie  patient  ahoold  be  regularly  taken,  and  when  circumstances 

pennit  of  it,  travelling,  change  of  air  and  of  scene,  are  advan- 

ttgeously  combined*     For  these  reasons,  the  treatment  of  patients 

anKMUg  the  better  classes  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  with  hos- 

ptal  patients,  whose  daily  bread  often  depends  upon  their  returning 

to  tbdr  emplojrment  immediately  on  leaving  hospital.     Strong 

mental  emotion  of  every  kind  ought  to  be  avoided  by  the  subjects 

of  valvular  disease  in  its  advanced  stage,  more  particularly  in 

aortic  regurgitant  disease;  indeed  violent  excitement,  as  a  paroxysm 

of  anger  has  proved  suddenly  fatal  in  this  form  of  disease. 

The  diet  in  the  advanced  stage  of  valvular  disease  should  be 
nutritious,  the  amount  of  solid  food  taken  at  a  meal  not  so  great 
18  to  occasion  distension,  and  its  kind  such  as  is  of  easy  digestion, 
ud  not  likely  to  occasion  flatulence.     Much  however  must  depend 
^on  the  habits  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  no  rules  appli- 
cable to  all  cases  can  be  laid  down,  as  what  suits  one  subject  may 
be  ill  adi^ted  for  another.     Liquids  being  absorbed  rapidly  and 
Aiding  their  way  quickly  into  the  circulation  should  be  sparingly 
^>>ed;  indeed  embarrassment  to  the  circulation  is  very  likely  to  be 
'^Usreaaed  by  their  too  free  use.     One  of  the  most  effectual  means 
^Q  possess  of  diminishing  the  mass  of  circulating  fluid  and  thereby 
^CQBemng  vascular  folness,  without  impoverishing  the  blood,  or 
Qebilitating  the  system,  consists  in  limiting  the  patient  to  as  small 
^xt  amount  of  liquid  as  is  compatible  with  health.     Every  particle 
^f  watery  fluid  swallowed  must  pass  through  the  circulation  before 
'^Qing  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  or  skin ;  and  as,  in  the  cases  we 
^ic^  considering,  an  obstacle  oflen  exists  to  the  free  passage  of  the 
^l«od  through  or  out  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  if  the  mass 
^^^Uood  is  increased  by  the  ingestion  of  a  quantity  of  watery  fluid, 
heart  will  have  still  more  difficulty  in  propelling  its  contents, 
increase  of  distress  will  inevitably  ensue.     Hence  the  neces- 
^ty  in  this  class  of  cases  of  what  has  been  termed  a  "  dry  diet,'' 
^^Ut  is  of  a  diet  consisting  of  a  very  moderate  allowance  of  liquid. 

TREATMENT  OF  THE  DEOPST. 

When  dropsy  supervenes,  valvular  disease  may  be  said  to  have 
Reached  its  ultimate  stage,  which  might  not  inappropiately  be 


appearance,  and  in  general  it  is  at  first  amenable 
more  bo  perhaps  than  the  dropsy  which  snpervci 
organic  diseases ;  it  ma;  even  recur  Beveral  time 
yield  to  treatment,  but  eventually  a  period  arrives 
fiul  to  act,  the  anasarca  goes  on  increasing  despite  < 
is  superadded,  followed  by  hydrothoraz,  and  the  p: 
a  protracted  agony.  As  long  as  the  blood  is  not  d 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  not  weakened,  the  u: 
merely  diminished,  and  the  vital  powers  but  little  de 
will  the  treatment  of  this  form  of  dropsy  prove  sat 
have  oAen  patients  in  hospital,  who,  afler  remainin 
out  relieved  as  far  as  the  dropsy  is  concerned ;  a 
swelling  brings  ihem  again  to  seek  admission,  and 
several  times.  At  length  with  the  recurrence  of 
with  its  gradual  increase,  the  urinary  secretion  becoi 
and  affords  an  abundant  deposit  of  lithates,  or  i 
presence  of  albumen,  the  remedies  formerly  of  use 
missable,  or  no  longer  produce  any  effect,  and  the  p 
after  a  more  or  less  protracted  struggle. 

The  remedy,  or  rather  the  combination  upon  ' 
rally  rely  on  the  first  appearance  of  dropsy,  and  f 
hapB  the  greatest  amount  of  benefit  is  derived,  is  blu 
with  di^lalia  and  squill,  continued  until  a  slight  ef 
upon  the  gums.  Cardiac  dropsy  we  have  Bud  ii 
ceded  by  pulmonary  and  hepatic  congestion,  and  t 
seems  to  exert  a  salutary  influence  at  this  period  b 
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\\ie  bowels  should  be  unloaded,  and  it  is  usually  advisable  to  follow 

it  up  by  tonics.     Even  when  the  dropsy  has  lasted  some  time,  if 

the  patient's  constitution  is  otherwise  good,  this  plan  of  treatment 

proves  often  effectual,  and  may  be  resorted  to  more  than  once,  if  a 

letQm  of  the  dropsy  calls  for  a  repetition  of  treatment.     When  how- 

eTer  the  disease  is  more  advanced,  and  the  patient's  health  is  broken 

down,  and  particularly  when  renal  is  superadded  to  cardiac  dropsy 

ind  the  urine  is  albuminous,  and  of  low  specific  gravity,  a  mercu- 

lial  course,  however  mild,  would  be  sure  to  aggravate  instead  of 

lelierbg  the  disease,  and  to  hurry  it  to  a  fatal  termination. 

The  other  remedies  upon  which  reliance  is  placed  at  this  period, 
in  cases  to  which  they  are  adapted,  are  hydragogue  cathartics,  and 
diuretics.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  **  when  it  is 
ooDffldered  necessary  to  excite  the  action  of  congested  kidneys  and 
intestines,  it  is  absolutely  useless  and  unsafe  (as  Dr.  Chevers  re- 
nuurb)  to  attempt  to  bring  the  two  organs  into  operation  at  once. 
If  direct  diuretics  or  strong  purgatives  are  to  be  given,  the  admi- 
nistration  of  each  should  form  a  separate  plan  of  treatment.  If 
tmder  the  employment  of  means  tending  to  relieve  congestion  one 
organ  recovers  its  power  of  acting,  it  is  as  much  as  we  can  expect ; 
sod  its  relief  will  probably  conduce  to  the  disembarrassment  of  the 
ether.  On  the  contrary,  in  attempting  to  excite  both  with  a  pre- 
carious chance  of  success,  a  double  strain  is  laid  upon  the  system, 
md  a  double  prospect  of  failure  is  entailed." 

Hydragogue  Cathartics^  in  cases  to  which  they  are  adapted, 
■omedmes  afford  much  temporary  relief  by  removing  a  quantity  of 
Watery  fluid  from  the  system,  diminishing  pulmonary  or  general 
▼enous  congestion,  and  relieving  the  dyspnoea  and  cough.  The 
^"^^  energetic  we  possess  is  elaterium,  and  its  effects  are  sometimes 
"niprising,  evacuating  a  very  large  quantity  of  liquid  by  stool  within 
^  short  period.  It  has  the  disadvantage  however  of  causing  nausea, 
depression  and  exhaustion,  it  should  never  therefore  be  ^ven  if 
^  patient  is  either  very  young  or  advanced  in  life,  if  the  heart 
^  Weak  and  dilated,  or  the  vital  powers  are  low ;  and,  the  patient's 
'^'^^Qgth  must  be  supported  during  its  administration  by  wine,  and 
^^t  stimulants.  Even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
*^  18  not  a  medicine  to  which  we  can  often  have  recourse,  and  less 
"^uently  now  I  think  than  formerly,  while  its  employment  always 
'^^uircs  caution.     Elaterium  is  best  given  in  the  form  of  pill,  in 
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combination  with  creasote,  and  extract  of  hyoscyamus,  by  whic 
its  tendency  to  cause  nausea  and  vomiting  is  diminished ;  thoo^ 
Dr.  FerrioTy*  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  recalling  attenUtm  1 
this  medicine  in  dropsy,  always  administered  it  in  the  fluid  f/fxtm 
The  dose  should  never  at  first  exceed  the  twelfth  or  the  eighth  ol 
a  grain*  I  have  seen  hypercathands  produced  by  the  fourth  of  • 
grain.  The  late  Dr.  John  Cramptonf  was  in  the  habit  of  fla- 
plojring  the  powdered  leaves,  and  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  which  he 
says  possess  all  the  sensible  properties  of  the  drug,  and  are  nuuk 
milder. 

The  compound  powder  of  jalap  is  a  safer  medicine  than  ehfte- 
rium^  and  less  likely  to  cause  nausea,  vomiting,  or  depramo^ 
The  bitartrate  of  potass  in  the  dose  of  from  two  drachms  to  inU 
an  ounce  twice  a  day,  sometimes  proves  an  excellent  hydragogae 
cathartic,  and  in  addition  usually  increases  the  urinary  aecretiia- 
It  may  be  given  in  the  form  of  electuary,  and  its  operation  msj  be 
quickened  if  necessary  by  the  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  jal^»  to 
each  dose.  It  has  the  disadvantage  however  of  being  unoertun, 
sometimes  causing  excessive  evacuations,  sometimes  appearing  to 
be  almost  inert. 

If  Diuretics  were  as  certain  in  their  operation  as  cathartics,  ibc 
if  we  could  always  depend  upon  their  increasing  the  urinary  secre* 
tion,  they  would  constitute  the  most  valuable  agents  in  cardiii 
dropsy,  by  removing  watery  fluid  without  debilitating  the  patieBt 
This  however  is  far  from  being  the  case,  tiieir  operation  is  capri 
cious,  and  often  uncertain.  The  cause  of  this  often  lies  in  tha 
not  being  preceded  by  measures  calculated  to  relieve  or  renuyv 
renal  congestion,  and  vascular  fulness.  In  the  kind  of  cases  w 
are  considering,  where  in  addition  to  general  venous  congestiioo 
the  kidneys  themselves  are  oflen  in  a  state  of  hyperasmia,  it  is  wi 
to  expect  to  force  an  increase  of  the  urinary  secretion  by  the  sd 
ministration  of  diuretics,  the  congestion  must  be  relieved  befbf 
they  can  act.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  cupping  over  tb 
region  of  the  kidneys,  or  when  pulmonary  congestion  is  maikad 
by  a  small  bleeding  from  the  arm,  as  originally  recommended  b 
Dr.  John  Crampton,t  and  more  recently  by  Sir  Henry  Manb- 
'^  In  obstructive  cardiac  disease,  the  dropsy  often  increases  (k 

*  Medical  Histories,  fol.  ir,  1810.  t  TraDS.  of  Col.  of  Pliys.  vol.iL  IS/^ 

t  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Col.  of  Phys.  voL  ii.      §  Dub.  Quart.  Jour.  vol.  ivi. 
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)  despite  the  most  powerful  diuretic  and  cathartic  medi- 
aes;  one  small  bleeding  from  the  arm  suffices  to  alter  the  whole 
audition  of  the  vascular  system.  The  congestive  tension  of  the 
iflflels  is  removed,  immediately  the  absorbents  work,  and  the 
luzesis  becomes  profuse.'' 

The  number  of  medicines  belonging  to  the  class  of  diuretics  is 
onnderable  and  almost  every  practitioner  has  his  favourite  formula. 
Ele  diuretics  which  appear  to  be  most  useful  in  cardiac  dropsy,  in 
die  order  of  their  efficacy  are— - 

Nitrate  of  potass;  illusion  of  digitalis;  acetate  of  potass;  tine- 
tore  of  cantharides ;  gin  and  water ;  sweet  spirits  of  nitre ;  in- 
tmm  of  broom ;  and  water  of  acetate  of  ammonia. 

We  generally  derive  more  advantage  from  a  combination  of 
i&edicines  belonging  to  this  class  than  from  any  one  singly,  and 
we  often  find  it  necessary  to  change  the  formula  in  the  same  case. 
In  many  instances,  tonics  are  advantageously  combined  with  diure- 
tka,  and  sometimes  tonics,  particularly  iron  and  quinine,  prove  the 
best  diuretics. 

Digitaline  in  minute  doses  (the  75th  of  a  grain),  has  recently 
^n  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  digitalis  by  M.  M.  Homolle 
■Hd  Qoevenne.  The  advantages  it  possesses  over  the  infusion  of 
digitalis  according  to  them,  are  that  it  is  less  likely  to  derange  the 
^Omach,  and,  if  the  latter  is  irritable,  it  is  better  borne.  Dr. 
'luistiaon'l'  who  has  given  it  a  fair  trial,  says,  that  in  his  hands  it 
^  proved  equally  or  more  serviceable  in  dropsy  connected  with 
isease  of  the  heart  than  in  other  forms.  It  is  liable  however  oc- 
tonally  to  induce  sedative,  rather  than  diuretic  effects. 

The  states  which  are  incompatible  with  digitalis,  or  any  of 
n  preparations,  are,  as  Dr.  Munkf  has  shown,  gastric  irritation 
t  inflammation,  and  a  plethoric  condition  of  the  system.  **  Digi« 
ilia  seldom  (he  observes)  operates  as  a  diuretic  when  its  action  on 
le  heart  is  prominently  marked,  and  conversely,  it  seldom  mani- 
Mtts  its  action  on  the  heart  when  free  diuresis  results  from  its  em- 
loyment/'  He  is  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  it  ^^  in  the  usual 
oaes  for  a  week,  and  if,  within  that  period,  he  perceives  neither 
edative  or  diuretic  effects,  he  invariably  desists  from  its  adminis- 
ration."     *'  Let  these  effects  however  be  once  (he  adds)  kindly 

*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  Jan.  1855.  f  Ouy'>  Hosp.  Reports,  Oct.  1844. 
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induced  9  and  the  medicine  may  then  be  continued  with  safety 
a  considerable  period." 

Diaphoretics  are  sometimes  useful  substitutes,  where  diureU 
disagree ;  Dr.  Chevers  speaks  favourably  of  them,  and  Dr.  Grar 
advocated  their  use  in  cardiac  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  dropsy, 
provided  diaphoresis  can  be  easily  induced. 

Our  efforts  for  the  removal  of  the  dropsy  are  not,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say,  always  crowned  with  success,  it  increases  deqpile 
of  remedies,  the  lower  extremities  attain  sometimes  an  cnormooi 
size,  and  the  scrotum  and  penis,  or  the  labise  in  the  female  become 
also  greatly  swollen ;  the  patient  suffers  extreme  pain  from  the  di^ 
tension,  and  is  reduced  to  a  most  helpless,  and  pitiable  Gonditioik 
At  this  period,  the  skin  sometimes  cracks,  and  serum  escapes  with 
temporary  relief,  or  erythematous  patches  appear  upon  the  legsfol^ 
lowed  by  vesicles  which  discharge  serum  in  abundance,  or  laige 
buUss  form  upon  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  which  break,  and  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  fluid.  When  the  scrotum  and  penis,  or  tie 
labiae  are  considerably  swollen,  the  urine  can  scarcely  be  prevented 
from  coming  in  contact  with  the  anasarcous  parts,  which  it  ini- 
tates,  and  inflames,  the  cuticle  separates  and  gangrene  follows. 

When  the  distension  is  extreme,  when  the  patient  is  suffering 
excessive  pain  in  consequence,  and  when  from  the  appearance  d 
the  parts  gangrene  seems  to  be  imminent,  temporary  relief  maj 
be  afforded  by  acupuncture  of  the  anasarcous  limbs ;  it  is  however 
a  dangerous  remedy,  particularly  if  the  punctures  are  made  below 
the  knees ;  I  have  seen  it  quickly  followed  by  erysipelatous  in- 
flammation, and  gangrene,  with  excessive  suffering.  This  is  lea 
likely  to  ensue  if  the  punctures  are  made  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
thighs,  as  proposed  by  Dr.  Watson ;  but  at  best  it  is  an  unsafe  prac- 
tice, and  independent  of  gangrene,  other  disagreeable  results  may 
ensue.  Sir  H.  Marsh  alludes  to  cases  when  "  from  the  perpetual 
oozing  of  cold  serum,  the  broken  down  state  of  the  health,  and  of 
the  blood,  each  puncture  has  been  followed  by  a  large  and  foul 
ulcer.  ^^  In  other  instances  of  hopeless  dropsy,  even  though  the 
patient  escape  these  grave  consequences  of  acupuncture,  the  limba 
have  been  kept  so  constantly  wet  and  cold  as  greatly  to  distress  the 
patient,  and  aggravate  his  sufferings."* 

A  safer  proceeding  than  acupuncture,  and  one  less  likely  to 

*  Dub.  Quart,  Jour.  vol.  Vfu 
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followed  by  erysipelas,  or  gangrene,  is  the  old  method  men- 
med  by  Freind,*  approved  of  by  Mead,t  and  revived  by  M. 
oinbard,t  which  consists  in  making  incisions  in  the  anasarcous 
>wer  extremities.  Mead  recommended  an  incision  on  the  inside 
f  the  leg,  about  two  inches  above  the  ankle,  not  deeper  than  the 
leUular  tissue ;  the  part  to  be  fomented  afterwards,  and  the  patient's 
itrength  to  be  supported  at  the  same  time.  M.  Lombard  makes 
bur  or  five  incisions  in  each  leg  down  to  the  fascia,  the  third  of 
in  inch  in  length  in  the  most  depending  position ;  and  when  the 
ierom  has  all  drained  away,  he  supports  the  limbs  by  a  roller. 
Be  advises  that  the  incisions  be  made  earlier  than  is  usually  done, 
H  when  the  skin  has  been  long  distended  it  is  liable  to  slough  in- 
lependent  of  either  punctures  or  incisions.  Dr.  Kilgour,§  who  is 
ibo  in  favour  of  this  practice,  objects  to  early  incisions,  because 
hid  fluid  does  not  flow  so  freely  as  when  the  areolar  tissue  has  be- 
ioine  more  open  from  the  long  continued  pressure  of  the  effused 
erum. 

The  numerous  incisions  advocated  by  M.  Lombard  are  un- 
Hseasary,  and  in  several  respects  objectionable ;  one  in  each  limb 
ample,  if  it  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  recourse  to  them.  I 
kve  been  content  myself  with  a  single  incision  in  one  leg ;  it  is 
^t  essential  either  to  cut  down  to  the  fascia,  and  the  incision 
Ould  be  made  in  the  middle  or  upper  third  of  the  leg,  taking 
&  precaution  to  avoid  wounding  a  vein,  supporting  the  patient's 
ength  subsequently,  and  keeping  the  limb  as  dry  and  warm  as 
Bsible  by  wrapping  it  in  warm  cloths,  which  as  long  as  serum 
Utinues  to  Escape  should  be  frequently  changed.  Dr.  Home|| 
X>rm8  us  that  he  has  used  issues  with  success  for  this  purpose) 
d  he  prefers  them  to  incisions ;  they  were  made  in  each  leg 
Low  the  knee,  and  three  cases  are  given  where  the  removal  of 
^  dropsy  followed  their  employment.  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
^thod  has  had  any  advocate  since. 

*  HUtoria  Medicine.  $  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  vol.  ii.  1850. 

t  MoniU  et  PnscepU  Med.  1757.  ||  CUn.  Exper.  and  Hut.  1780. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

MORBID  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  PABIBTES  AND  CAVITIES  OF  THE  HBAIT. 

MYOCARDITIS,   CARDITIS.  —  ANATOMICAL    CHARACTERS. —SYMPTOMS. -SF- 
FECTS  OF.— CAUSES  AND  PROGNOSIS.— CONCLUSIONS  RESPSCTQIQ. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  except  in 
association  with  pericarditis,  or  endocarditis,  is  very  uncommoni  and 
even  associated  with  inflammation  of  these  membranes  it  is  laie. 
When  endo-pericarditis  occurs  in  an  intense  form,  the  inflamiDi- 
tion  may  extend  to  the  muscular  fibres  in  contact  with  the  inflamed 
membranes,  and  this,  although  it  cannot  strictly  be  termed  myo- 
carditis, constitutes  almost  the  only  form  of  the  disease  with  wbick 
we  are  acquainted.  The  inflammation  generally  extends  but  a 
short  depth  into  the  muscular  substance  of  the  heart  from  the  peri- 
cardial or  endocardial  surfaces ;  it  may  however  engage  a  portm 
of  the  parietes  in  their  entire  thickness.  It  is  in  a  great  measaie 
confined  to  the  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  in  general  to  t 
limited  portion  of  it. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS. 

Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  distinguished  by  continental 
pathologists — 

The  first  consists  in  *^an  injected  condition  of  the  minute  vesaeb 
which  in  a  dense  network  traverse  the  cellular  tissue  situate  betweea 
the  fibres;  the  heart's  walls  being  darker  coloured,  and  firmer  than 
natural."* 

In  the  second  (that  of  softening)  exudation  of  serum,  either 
limpid  or  coloured  with  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  takes  plac^ 
into  the  cellular  tissue  between  the  fibres.     "  The  muscular  fibred 
lose  their  consistence  through  maceration  in  this  their  degenerate 
nutrient  web ;  they  lie  in  it  as  it  were  isolated,  and  assume  bo — 
cording  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  inflammatory  product  a  pal^y 

*  Haste  Patholo^cal  Anatomy. 
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dingy-gray,  yellowish,  or  dirty  brown  hue  ;"*  occasionally  a  very 
dark  colour,  and  the  tissue  becomes  soft,  loose,  and  friable. 

The  third  stage,  or  that  of  suppuration,  is  characterized  by  still 
further  softening,  and  by  the  formation  of  pus,  which  is  either  in- 
filtrated in  the  tissue,  or  collected  into  small  abscesses.    The  latter 
are  almost  limited  to  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle ;  and  the  pus 
niay  have  the  ordinary  colour,  or  be  tinged  by  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  blood.     According  to  Rokitansky,  induration  is  a  more 
common  result  of  myocarditis  than  suppuration.     But  induration, 
in  other  situations,  is  rather  the  result  of  chronic  than  of  acute  in- 
flammation. 

When  abscess  forms  in  the  tissue  of  the  heart,  the  matter  may 
ultimately  make  its  way  by  ulceration,  or  rupture  to  the  endocar- 
£a]  or  pericardial  surface ;  in  the  former  giving  rise  to  pyoemia 
from  admixture  of  pus  with  the  blood ;  in  the  latter  to  pericarditis, 
wbich  is  quickly  fatal.  When  the  septum  of  the  ventricles  has 
been  the  seat  of  abscess,  and  perforation  has  occurred,  a  permanent 
communication  between  the  ventricles  has  been  established.  Ab- 
Keaa  in  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  arising  from  purulent  in- 
action of  the  blood,  is  much  more  common  than  abscess  the  result 
cf  myocarditis;  and,  might  be  mistaken  for  it.  They  are  distin- 
Sfuialied  by  the  previous  history  of  the  patient's  illness,  and  by  the 
edition  of  the  surrounding  tissues. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  MYOCARDITIS. 

Myocarditis  scarcely  ever,  as  I  have  said,  is  met  with  as  a 

*Oiitaxy  disease,  being  always  associated  with  pericarditis,  or  endo^ 

eard£^  sometimes  in  addition  with  pneumonia,  or  pleuritis ;  even 

^  Association  with  them  it  is  very  rare,  and  its  symptoms  are  a 

^'^^bination  of  those  of  intense  endo.  and  pericarditis. 

According  to  Dr.  Copland,!  the  presence  of  the  following  train 

^^mptoms  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  acute 

^i'^itifl.     "The  patient  experiences  a  violent  pain  in  the  region 

^Vie  heart,  with  anxiety,  preceded  or  attended  by  rigors,  cluUs, 

^^«mbling8  of  the  whole  £rame.    To  these  succeed  increased  heat 

Z^^^V^t  the  prsecordia,  or  in  the  trunk,  while  the  extremities  and 

^^    are  cold,  and  the  whole  surface  is  covered  by  perspiration, 

^^^  is  cold  on  the  extremities.    The  pain  is  concentrated  in  the 

^  HasM  Pathological  Anatomy.  f  Diet,  of  Medicine,  toI.  ii. 
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situation  of  the  heart,  is  lacerating,  or  rending,  accompanied  by  tl 
utmost  agitation,  and  expression  of  anxiety,  and  distresB,  sometim 
by  screams,  and  occasionally  by  general  convulsions  and  swooning 
The  patient  feels  every  pulsation  of  the  heart,  rolls  about  toobta 
case,  and  presses  hb  hand  forcibly  against  the  pra&cordia.  Tl 
chest  is  elevated,  the  head  thrown  back,  and  the  face  and  haoi 
covered  with  cold  sweat.  There  is  great  thirst,  but  drink  is  refiiK 
on  reaching  the  lips ;  and,  there  is  oflen  loquacity  passing  inl 
delirium  as  the  disease  advances/'  •  •  •  *^  The  pulse  van 
remarkably,  but  is  generally  unequal,  or  irregular,  and  remarkabi 
small,  and  weak,  or  indistinct.  There  is  neither  cough,  nor  e] 
pectoration,  nor  vomiting,  but  a  frequent  expression  of  pain,  in 
distress."  .  .  .  *'  The  seizure  is  generally  sudden,  and  tl 
disease  reaches  its  acme  about  the  third  day."  Dr.  Hope  wa8< 
opinion  that  carditis  might  be  ^*  the  cause  of  the  feeble,  flutterioj 
irregular,  intermittent  action  of  the  heart,  with  suffocative  syio] 
toms,  when  these  phenomena  could  not  be  accounted  for  by  tl 
presence  of  fluid  in  the  pericardium,  or  of  polypous  concietioi 
from  endocarditis." 

None  of  the  foregoing  symptoms  can  however  be  said  to ) 
pathognomonic;  they  have  all  been  observed  in  intense  cik' 
pericarditis,  particularly  where  the  inflammation  extended  hef 
these  membranes,  and  the  pleura  covering  the  diaphragm  bee 
engaged.     If,  however,  such  a  combination  of  symptoms  shoul 
present,  if  they  supervene  during  the  course  of  acute  rheums 
and  if  the  physical  signs  of  peri,  or  endocarditis,  are  presen 
probabilities  are  in  favour  of  carditis,  implicating  the  lay 
muscular  fibre  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  membrane.     T 
lowing  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Stokes*  affords  an  example. 

*^  A  youth,  aged  about  eighteen,  after  being  excited,  ar 
heated  by  violent  gymnastic  exercise,  slept  for  several  hou 
on  his  left  side  on  the  damp  grass ;  he  awoke  in  a  state  of 
attended  by  pain  in  the  prsecordial  region  so  severe  as  tc 
him.     More  than  a  week  elapsed  before  I  was  called  to 
On  my  first  visit  he  presented  all  the  symptoms  and  si/ 
most  violent  pericarditis,  and  this  condition,  though 
mitigated,   remained   until   the    patient's   death.     No 
seemed  to  have  the  slightest  effect  in  controlling  the  disf 

*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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eDi8u£fered  in  an  exaggerated  form  all  the  miseries  of  a  violent 
liac  inflammation,  and  had  the  most  indescribable  and  per- 
Bni  anguish.  On  dissection,  the  pericardium  contained  a 
Jidtj  of  coffee-coloured,  sanious  fluid,  mixed  with  shreds  of 
gulable  lymph*  The  serous  membrane  was  covered  thickly 
h  a  dark-coloured  false  membrane,  so  disposed  as  to  give  a 
lerally  honeycombed  appearance  to  the  entire  surface  of  the 
It.  In  numberless  points  ulcerative  absorption  of  the  serous 
mbrane  had  taken  place,  and  corresponding  to  these  were  well- 
ined  depressions  in  the  muscular  structure  of  two  or  three  lines 
depth,  and  of  the  same,  or  even  a  greater  extent  in  diameter, 
dently  resulting  from  loss  of  substance  in  the  muscle  Itself, 
e  whole  heart  had  a  livid,  almost  black  hue,  which  however 
aeased  in  intensity  as  we  approached  the  inner  layers,  and 
vannm  camese." 

A  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Salter,*  is  remarkable  for  the  absence 
ill  signs  of  peri,  or  endocarditis.  The  patient,  a  man  aged  fifty, 
Pered  from  oppression,  dyspnoea,  and  orthopnoea,  with  dull 
ivy  pain  at  the  sternum  ;  the  pulse  was  eighty  and  regular,  and 
heart's  action  natural ;  he  died  after  a  short  illness.  On  ex- 
Ination,  the  pericardium  and  endocardium  presented  nothing 
Lormal;  the  heart  was  somewhat  larger  than  natural,  its  sub- 
ice  moderately  firm.  The  muscular  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle, 
^t  near  either  surface,  were  of  a  lightish  yellow  hue,  and  from 
cut  surfaces  purulent  matter  could  be  scraped.  In  some  parts 
he  muscular  substance  little  cavities  were  found,  from  the  size 
i  pin's  head,  to  that  of  a  small  pea,  and  filled  with  pus. 
In  a  third  well-marked  example,  no  symptom  whatever  was 
sent  during  life  to  attract  attention  to  the  heart,  and  the  illness, 
ich  lasted  four  days,  was  supposed  to  be  cerebral  inflammation. 
s  case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Stanley,!  and  was  witnessed  by  Dr. 
ham,  who  has  given  the  following  summary];  of  its  leading 
ares. 

"  A  boy,  twelve  years  of  age,  was  in  perfect  health  on  Saturday 
ht,  and  dead  on  the  following  Tuesday  afternoon.  He  had,  in 
opinion  of  all  who  saw  him,  the  severest  inflammation  of  the 
In.     The  attack  was  sudden,  with  great  heat  and  frequency  of 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xiii.  f  Med.  Chir.  Trtni.  1816. 

I  Lectures  on  the  Heart,  toI.  ii. 
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the  pulse.  He  had  delirium  and  convulsions^  and  poi 
forehead  as  the  seat  of  the  pain.  At  length  he  sank  i 
of  insensibility  and  died.  Upon  dissection  not  a  vestige 
was  found  within  the  cranium,  but  the  heart  was  the 
most  intense  inflammation  pervading  both  the  pericardii 
muscular  substance.  Four  or  five  ounces  of  turbid  8 
jflakes  of  lymph  floating  in  it»  were  found  in  the  cavity  < 
cardium,  which  had  its  internal  surface  covered  in  variou 
with  a  thin  layer  of  reticulated  lymph.  There  was  n 
of  the  opposite  surfaces;  the  lymph  and  the  serum 
effused  together,  and  the  serum  had  partially  washec 
lymph  as  it  was  deposited.  Further,  when  the  heart 
divided,  the  muscular  fibres  were  dark-coloured  almost  tc 
loaded  with  blood,  soft  and  loose  of  texture,  easily  sef 
easily  torn  by  the  fingers ;  and  at  the  cut  edges  of  botk 
small  quantities  of  dark-coloured  pus  were  seen  amouj 
cular  fibres.  The  internal  lining  was  of  a  deep  red  colo 
any  effusion  of  lymph." 

In  myocarditis  the  pus  instead  of  being  diffused  tl 
tissue  of  the  heart  may  be  collected  into  little  abscesses,  ] 
when  the  inflammation  had  been  limited,  or  when  it  hi 
a  more  chronic  form.  The  parietes  of  the  left  ventri 
most  frequent  seat  of  these  abscesses  ;  they  are  usually  sin 
several  have  been  met  with  in  the  same  subject.  Thei 
rally  small,  viz :  from  the  size  of  a  pea,  to  that  of  i 
(jraves  has  however  recorded  a  case  where  the  sac  was 
containing  more  than  two  ounces  of  pus ;  and  they  i 
lined  by  a  pyogenic  membrane. 

Abscess  of  the  heart  is  sometimes  preceded  by  sigi 
pericarditis,  at  others  nothing  of  the  kind  is  observer 
Ghraves'*  case,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  patient  a  i 
of  fifty-five  years  of  age,  had  laboured  under  dyspncsa,  ] 
and  cough  for  many  months,  followed  by  anasarca.  A 
by  Dr.  Graves  he  *' suffered  much  from  distress  and  pa 
to  the  region  of  the  heart.  This  pain  formed  the  chief 
his  complaint,  and  darted  over  the  chest."  ^^  A  loud  anc 
bruit  de  soufSet  existed  together  with  a  remarkable  fit 
cataire,  and  a  very  irregular  pulse."     Signs  of  hyperi 

*  Clinical  Lectures,  vol.  ii. 
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lilatetion  of  both  Yentricles  were  likewise  present.  The  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  heart  continued,  and  was  at  times  excruciating, 
nd  the  patient  died  at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks. 

On  examination,  the  pericardium  was  adherent:  the  adhesions 
wen  eaaly  broken  down  except  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  where 
thqr were  strong  and  firm ;  "in  attempting  to  break  them  more 
thin  two  ounces  of  purulent  matter  escaped ;"  and  on  further  ex* 
imittition  a  **  small  rent  was  found  at  the  apex  of  the  heart,  in 
Am  ntuadon  of  the  firm  adhesions,  on  enlarging  it  a  cavity  in  the 
nbitanoe  of  the  heart  was  brought  into  view,  having  a  regularly 
defined  wall,  and  capable  of  containing  more  than  two  ounces  of 
fluid.  The  walls  of  both  ventricles  were  enormously  thickened ; 
iU  the  valves  were  more  or  less  afiected,  but  the  chief  disease  lay 
in  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta,  which  were  nearly  altogether 
wfied." 

The  cases  in  which  symptoms  of  myocarditis  were  absent  are, 
however,  the  most  numerous,  two  such  have  been  placed  on  record 
within  the  last  few  years,  one  by  Mr.  Chance»*  the  other  by  Mr. 
Howitt-t  i^  Mr.  Chance's  case,  the  patient  a  boy  of  thirteen  years 
of  ige^  and  previously  in  good  health,  was  attacked  with  vomiting, 
fcDowed  by  collapse,  and  died  comatose  the  following  day.  On 
lamination  an  abscess  was  found  in  the  parietes  of  the  left  ven- 
^liele,  which  communicated  both  with  the  pericardium  and  the 
oiterior  of  the  ventricle.  In  Mr.  Hewitt's  case,  the  patient  was 
BJght  yean  of  age,  and  after  complaining  of  an  apparently  neuralgic 
P^in  the  calf  of  the  leg,  became  dull,  and  eventually  comatose. 
^  examination,  an  abscess  was  found  in  the  walls  of  the  heart 
^hich  had  opened  into  the  pericardium,  and  right  auricle.  The 
"Orieardium  contained  a  pint  of  purulent  matter  mixed  with  flakes 
f  a  cheesy  consistence. 

The  causes  of  myocarditis  are  the  same  as  of  pericarditis,  or 
^docarditis;  and  among  these  rheumatic  fever,  and  prolonged 
^poeure  to  cold  after  violent  muscular  exertion  appear  to  be  the 
^^t  firequent.  Myocarditis  has  been  assumed  by  some  writers  to 
^  a  firequent  cause  of  softening  of  the  heart ;  and  this  softening, 
^^n,  it  is  supposed  gives  rise  to  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  But, 
^latation  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  while  myocarditis  is  an 
'^tremely  rare  one ;   besides,  dilatation  is  most  firequent  at  the 

^  The  Lancet,  1846.  f  Ibid. 
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right  Bide  of  the  heart,  which  is  scarcely  ever  the  seat  of  myoci^ 
ditisy  and  seldom  even  of  endocarditb;  and  in  a  great  many  cases,' 
dilatation  is  not  associated  with  the  results  of  inflammation  either 
in  the  investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart.     According  to 
Rokitansky,  partial  myocarditis  when  combined  with  endocardidtf 
is  a  frequent  cause  of  the  acute  form  of  aneurism  of  the  heart  de^ 
scribed  by  him. 

The  prognosis  in  acute  suppurative  myocarditis,  it  is  scaiceLy 
necessary  to  say,  is  very  unfavourable,  the  disease  runs  a  rapd 
course,  and  the  best  directed  treatment  fails ;  indeed  eveiy  caae 
hitherto  recorded  has  had  a  fatal  termination. 

From  what  precedes  we  may  conclude : 

1.  That  acute  myocarditis,  uncomplicated  with  inflammation  of 
any  other  part  of  the  heart  is  very  rarely  met  with. 

2.  That  it  is- usually  associated  with  inflammation  either  of  thi 
investing  or  lining  membrane  of  the  heart  or  with  both ;  and,  often 
in  addition  with  pleuritis  or  pneumonia  of  the  same  side. 

3.  That  it  is  scarcely  ever  general,  being  limited  to  the  intff* 
nal  or  external  layers  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  left  ventnde; 
or  being  still  more  partial,  and  limited  to  a  portion  only  of  d» 
walls  of  the  ventricle.  • 

4.  That  there  are  no  symptoms  which  can  be  said  to  be  pi* 
thognomonic  of  myocarditis. 

5.  That  when  pericarditb  or  endocarditis  sets  in  suddenly,  wiA 
intense  violence,  and  runs  a  very  rapid  course,  uninfluenced  ^ 
remedies,  there  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the  inflammation  btf 
extended  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in  contact  with  tbe 
inflamed  membrane, 

6.  That  acute  myocarditis  may  terminate  in  purulent  infiltn- 
tion,  or  in  abscess  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  diat  eitte 
may  occur  without  any  prominent  symptom  referred  to  the  beiii 
being  present. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

STATION.— FOBM8    OF.— DILATATION  WITH   HTFBBTBOPHT PHYSICAL 

IIONS^STMPTOMS   OF.—DILATATION  WITHOUT  HTFBBTBOPHT.— FHTSI- 

;aL  signs,  SYMPTOICS  OF.— CAUSES  OF  DILATATION.— EFFECTS  OF.— 
rRBATMBNT  OF  DILATATION. 

ULROKMKNT  of  the  heart  to  any  extent  cannot  occur  without 
^ease  in  the  dimensions  of  its  chambers,  and  the  muscular 
Ates  of  the  latter  may  under  such  circumstanices  preserve  their 
sal  thickness,  be  hypertrophied,  or  attenuated.  The  abnormal 
3  which  really  constitutes  disease  is  dilatation;  hypertrophy 
ai  present  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  nature's  effort  to  enable 
heart  to  maintain  the  circulation;  for  this  reason,  ''simple 
ertrophy''  can  scarcely  be  said  to  constitute  a  state  of  disease, 
''concentric  hypertrophy,"  except  as  a  congenital  malformation, 
ildom  met  with.  I  propose  therefore  to  consider  morbid  en- 
ements  of  the  heart  as  varieties  of  dilatation  rather  than  of 
ertrophy. 

Two  principal  forms  of  dilatation  are  met  with : 
1.  Dilatation  with  hypertrophy^  the  active  aneurism  of  the 
t  of  Corvisart,  the  eccentric  hypertrophy,  hypertrophy  with 
ation,  or  active  dilatation  of  other  writers. 
I.  Dilatation  without  hypertrophy^  which  will  include  the 
»le  dilatation  of  authors ;  and  dilatation  with  attenuation,  the 
Lve  ^latation,  or  passive  aneurism  of  the  heart  of  the  older 
ers. 

DILATATION  WITH  HYPEBTBOPHT. 

This  form  of  dilatation  is  met  with  in  various  degrees,  some- 
8  the  increase  in  thickness  of  the  parietes  is  inconsiderable, 
3times  it  much  preponderates  over  the  dilatation.  Both  ven- 
S8  and  auricles  may  be  simultaneously  affected,  or  it  may  be 
:ed  to  one  side  of  the  heart,  or  to  a  single  cavity,  and  the  ven- 

2a 
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tricles  are  seldom  engaged  without  their  corresponding  auricle 
suffering.  The  heart  may  preserve  its  normal  shape,  or  this  nisj 
be  variously  altered  as  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  preponderates,  or 
as  one  or  more  of  its  cavities  are  engaged. 

Three  varieties  of  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  may  be  distin- 
guished : 

1.  Both  ventricles  and  auricles  may  be  dilated  and  hypertro- 
phiedy  when  the  heart  attains  the  largest  size  it  is  capable  of,  being 
sometimes  twice  or  three  times  larger  than  natural ;  and  its  weight, 
which  in  the  normal  state  is  about  nine  ounces,  may  reach  to  forty 
ounces,  in  a  few  instances  it  has  even  exceeded  this*  Dr.  Cioker 
King  communicated  a  case*  to  the  Surgical  Society  of  Irelandf 
where  the  heart  weighed  forty-four  and  a  half  ounces,  the  cnlaige- 
ment  being  principally  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  largest  heart  I 
have  overseen  is  one  preserved  in  the  museum  of  St  Gteorge'sno*- 
pital,  London,  which  is  stated  to  have  weighed  five  pounds.  Tie 
shape  of  the  heart  varies  as  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  is  in  excen ; 
when  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  predominates,  the  organ  pre- 
serves more  or  less  its  normal  shape ;  when  dilatation  predonu* 
nates,  it  acquires  a  globular  form.  When  the  heart  attains  a  luge 
size,  its  position  is  more  or  less  altered,  it  lies  more  transversely  ic 
the  chest,  and  by  its  weight  may  help  to  depress  the  diaphragm^ 
and  cause  the  impulse  to  be  felt  on  a  lower  plane  than  natural. 

2.  The  left  ventricle  alone  may  be  dilated  and  hypertrophied 
or  the  disease  may  greatly  preponderate  in  it ;  the  right  ventricU 
then  looks  like  an  appendage  to  the  left,  and  the  septum  is  mori 
convex  towards  the  chamber  of  the  right  ventricle,  and  encroocbe 
upon  it.  The  diameter  of  the  heart  from  above  downwards  is  in 
creased,  and  the  apex  extends  lower  and  more  to  the  left  side  thai 
natural.  The  parietes  of  the  left  ventricle,  under  these  circum 
stances,  may  have  a  thickness  of  from  an  inch  and  a-half  to  tr> 
inches,  and  its  cavity  may  be  so  much  dilated  as  to  hold  the  close* 
hand  of  the  subject.  Dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventrici 
is  accompanied  by  dilatation  of  the  corresponding  auricle,  and  ver 
generally  by  some  degree  of  the  same  change  in  the  right  cavitie* 

3.  The  right  ventricle  alone  may  be  dilated  and  hypertrophiec 
or  the  disease  may  greatly  preponderate  in  it,  when  the  transverfi 
diameter  of  the  heart  will  be  increased,  the  right  ventricle  wi 

*  Dablin  Medical  Press,  vol.  xiv. 
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escend  below  the  left  to  form  the  apex  of  the  organ,  and  the 
esrt  will  exceed  the  preecordial  limits  on  the  right  side,  pulsating 
>elow  the  xyphoid  cartilage,  or  to  the  right  of  this  point.  Dila- 
ation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle  is  always  accompa- 
ued  by  dilatation  of  the  corresponding  auricle,  and  generally  by 
x>nie  change  in  the  left  cavities. 

The  increase  in  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  affected  ven- 
tricles is  not  necessarily  uniform  throughout ;  it  may  preponderate 
ui  one  part  while  others  preserve  their  normal  thickness,  or  may 
even  be  attenuated.  The  anterior  and  posterior  walls  of  the  ven- 
tricles are  more  susceptible  of  hypertrophy  than  the  septum,  and 
the  eolumnse  cameae  are  very  genernUy  increased  in  thickness  when 
the  other  parts  of  the  ventricle  suffer. 

Hypertrophy  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  morbid 
^iteraticn  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  though  it  often  un- 
dergoes degeneration  subsequently ;  the  tissue  is  somewhat  more 
^ense,  its  consistence's  greater,  and  its  colour  deeper  than  natural. 
*The  consistence  of  the  riffkt  ventricle  presents  (Rokitansky  ob- 
•efves*)  a  striking  anomaly  in  the  more  highly  developed  forms 
of  hypertrophy,  the  texture  acquiring  a  toughness  which  is  never 
<^rved  under  any  condition  in  the  left  ventricle.  The  walls, 
^hich  become  rigid  and  retract  on  being  cut,  exhibit  extreme  re- 
''^taiice  and  hardness,  and  yield  when  struck  a  sound  which,  ac- 
'^^'iing  to  Laennec,  resembles  the  tone  emitted  from  hard  leather. 
^  ^milar  relation  is  observed  in  active  dilatation  of  the  auricles 
'«©ii  excessively  hypertrophied." 

It  has  been  a  question  with  pathologists  whether  the  muscular 
^'^  are  increased  in  number  or  in  volume,  in  this  morbid  cou- 
pon. Dr.  Blakistonf  says :  "  When  the  natural  colour  was  re- 
^^  in  the  hypertrophied  walls  of  the  ventricle,  he  was  unable 
detect  any  difference  in  the  minute  structure  of  the  muscular 
*^  from  that  of  the  walls  of  a  perfectly  healthy  heart :  measured 
the  aid  of  Powell's  micrometer  eye-piece,  under  a  magnifying 
^^er  of  500  diameters,  the  average  breadth  of  the  fasciculi  was 
'^Ht  1,400th  of  an  inch  in  both  cases.  Vogel,  either  from  his 
'^  researches  or  those  of  Henle,  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclu- 
^^,  and  states  that  *  the  volume  of  muscle  is  increased  without 
^  single  fasciculi  gaining  in  thickness;  hence,  it  must  follow 

*  Ptthological  Anatomy,  toI.  iv.  t  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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that  their  number  is  increased,  and  that  new  onea  hs 
amongst  those  previously  existing.' 


9  » 


SYMPTOMS  OF  DILATATION  WITH  HYPBRTSOPHT. 

The  physical  signs  and  the  symptoms  of  dilatation  wi 
trophy  vary  according  to  the  part  or  parts  of  the  heart 
to  the  degree  the  disease  has  reached,  and  to  the  oompli( 

PHYSICAL  SIGNS. 

Inspection. — The  heart  cannot  be  dilated  and  hyp< 
without  being  increased  in  size,  and  it  cannot  be  increas* 
without  exceeding  the  prsecordial  limits,  and  encroacl 
neighbouring  organs ;  its  apex  then  instead  of  beating  h 
mal  situadon  will  be  felt  below  this  point,  and  more  to 
right  side  according  to  circumstances.  When  hypertr 
dominates  and  has  lasted  long,  a  bulging  of  the  prsecord 
is  occasionally  observed,  more  particularly  in-^  young  sub 
chest  on  inspection  is  unsymmetrical,  projecting  more 
the  left  side,  which  is  not  only  evident  to  the  eye,  but  c 
termined  by  measurement,  though  the  difference  is  not 
as  would  be  supposed  from  looking  at  the  chest,  seldom  < 
half  an  inch.  This  bulging  of  the  precordial  region  is, 
OS  remarked  by  Dr.  Hope,  a  sign  of  only  secondary  in 
as  it  does  not  exist  till  the  hypertrophy  is  very  considers 
it  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  other  signs.  Besides,  the  cl 
always  naturally  symmetrical.  Dr.  Swett*  says :  "  if  w€ 
examine  the  chests  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  ^ 
surprised  to  find  how  few  are  perfectly  symmetrical,  anc 
quently  there  will  be  noticed  a  slight  bulging  or  depressic 
entirely  in  the  parietes ;  one  of  the  most  frequent  set 
bulging  is  the  praecoidial  region."  On  the  other  hand,  t 
trophy  may  be  extreme,  and  ihis  sign  be  absent.  In  tl 
which  I  have  alluded  where  the  heart  weighed  forty-four 
ounces,  instead  of  any  bulging  in  the  prsscordial  region 
was  absolutely  flattened.  In  this  instance,  however,  it 
observed,  the  pericardium  was  adherent. 

Palpation. — As  a  general  rule  the  impulse  is  stro: 
natural,  and  usually  in  proportion  to  the  increase  in  th 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest. 
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th.6  parietes  of  the  ventricles.     In  addition  to  being  stronger,  it 
presents  the  double  character  in  a  more  marked  degree,  the  dias* 
tole  being  accompanied  by  a  very  perceptible  impulse.     It  is  also 
felt  over  an  abnormal  extent  of  surface,  and  the  systolic  portion  is 
gradual,  heaving,  and  prolonged,  elevating  the  head  resting  on  the 
Btethoscope.     If  the  amoimt  of  hypertrophy  be  inconsiderable,  the 
impulse  will  be  but  slightly  increased,  if  considerable  it  will  be 
strong  and  heaving  in  proportion,  elevating  the  whole  side  of  the 
chest,  and  followed  by  the  **  abrupt  back-stroke"  of  Hope  (the 
diastolic  impulse).    In  extreme  cases,  *'  the  whole  person  and  even 
the  bed  is  shaken  by  each  contraction  of  the  heart;  in  others  the 
WDsation  is  that  of  a  large  mass  of  flesh  rolling  or  irregularly  re- 
^▼iDg  in  the  chest."     It  sometimes  happens,  that  in  the  very 
advanced  stage,  although  a  great  amount  of  hypertrophy  exists, 
the  impulse  is  feeble  and  the  heart's  action  irregular^  this  gene- 
^Ij  depends  upon  the  circulation  through  the  heart  or  lungs,  or 
hoth  being  impeded ;  or  it  may  be  due  to  fatty  or  other  degenera- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue,  or  to  valvular  complication. 

Pereussion  is  of  little  assistance  to  the  diagnosis  in  the  very 

^jr  stage,  and  where  the  increase  in  size  of  the  heart  is  incon- 

8*aerable ;  in  the  advanced  stage  however,  it  is  capable  of  affording 

^^kiable  aid.     Thus  when  the  heart  is  much  enlarged,  the  lungs 

^U  be  pushed  aside,  and  a  larger  surface  of  the  organ  coming  in 

contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  a  dull  sound  will  be  elicited 

V   percussion  over  a  wider  area  than  natural ;  the  degree  of  dul- 

^^1*  and  the  resistance  to  the  finger  will  also  be  increased.    Wfcen 

"*^    left  ventricle  is  engaged^  the  site  of  the  dull  sound  will  be 

^^"ards  the  left  of  the  prsecordial  region,  and  low  down ;  when  the 

''S'l^t  ventricle  is  engaged,  the  site  of  the  dulness  will  be  towards 

^^   inferior  portion  of  the  sternum,  and  when  both  ventricles  are 

^^^ted  and  hypertrophied,  it  will  be  perceived  in  both  these  situ- 

*^oii8»   In  extreme  cases  the  extent  of  surface  which  yields  a  dull 

•^^*id  becomes  very  considerable ;  in  that  recorded  by  Dr.  C.  King 

^°^    dolness  on  percussion  is  stated  to  have  extended  from  the 

*^^ond  left  rib  to  the  ninth,  and  from  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the 

"^^Ua  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  **  the  area  of  dulness  being]thirty- 

*^  square  inches." 

Auscultation, — In  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  the  frequency 
^^   the  heart's  contractions  and  its  rhythm  are  unchanged,  but  the 
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tone  of  the  sounds,  their  relative  duration,  and  the  limits  withia 
which  they  are  audible  are  more  or  less  altered  accofdiog  to  tbe 
amount  of  disease  present,  and  according  to  its  seat,  whether  upca 
the  right  or  left  side  of  the  heart* 

The  general  effect  of  hypertrophy  upon  the  ventricles  v  to 
render  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  duller  than  natural ;  at  the  vm^ 
time,  the  systole  being  more  slowly  performed,  the  first  sound  0 
likewise  prolonged.     The  second  sound  is  not  much  altered  unleiB 
the  hypertrophy  is  in  excess,  when  it  becomes  more  feeUe;  ind^ 
the  interval  of  repose,  owing  to  the  prolongation  of  the  first  soimif 
is  shorter  than  natural.     The  sounds  are  generally  audible  beyond 
their  normal  limits,  but  this  is  a  sign  of  only  secondary  importiiioe4 
In  the  very  advanced  stage,  both  sounds  become  feeble  and  in- 
distinct. 

When  the  right  ventricle  alone  was  dilated  and  hypertro[dued| 
and  sometimes  when  the  left  alone  was  engaged,  I  have  on  se?eiil 
occasions  heard  a  triple  sounds  the  reduplication  being  in  the  fiat 
sound,  this  was  sometimes  intermittent,  sometimes  persistent  up  to 
a  short  period  before  death.  When  the  left  ventricle  is  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  disease,  a  bruit  de  soufflet  accompanying  the  fint 
sound  is  occasionally  audible,  particularly  during  attacks  of  palpir 
tatioD,  which  disappears  as  the  latter  subsides:  when  persistent h 
is  due  to  a  valvular  complication,  more  rarely  to  anosmia. 

LOCAL  AND  GENERAL  SYMPTOMS. 

Palpitation, — When  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  is  uncompli- 
cated, when  not  in  excess,  and  when  the  circulation  is  unimpeded) 
the  subject  of  it  generally  makes  litde  or  no  complaint  of  palpitatioo* 
although  the  impulse  may  be  much  increased,  and  felt  over  a  c(HS- 
paratively  large  surface ;  he  cannot  however  walk  quickly,  or  ascend 
a  stairs  without  suffering  inconvenience.  When  the  disease  is  ad- 
vanced, palpitation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  constantiy  felt,  tbei« 
are  remigsions  but  not  perfect  intermissions,  and  the  patient  at  times 
suffers  considerable  distress  from  it.  For  an  obvious  reason,  it  ist 
more  prominent  symptom  when  the  chest  is  narrow  or  deformed* 
or  when  ancsmia  is  present. 

Dyspnoea. —  CougK — In  connection  with  palpitation,  the  patient 
is  generally  short-winded,  and  some  dyspnoea  is  complained  oft  which 
in  advanced  cases  may  become  a  distressing  symptom.    M'^ 
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yspnoea  amounts  to  orthopnoea,  the  disease  is  generally  compli- 
fcted  with  bronchitis,  valvular  disease,  o&dema  or  congestion  of  the 
Lugs.  In  the  latter  cases  cough  is  often  a  troublesome  symptom, 
may  be  dry  and  hard,  or  soft  and  accompanied  by  copious  ex- 
ectoration.  Haemoptysis  is  rare,  and  seldom  or  never  occurs  in 
le  uncomplicated  form  of  the  disease. 

Pulse* — Dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  ventricle 
Kerdses  no  influence  upon  the  radial  pulse,  but  when  the  left  is 
igaged,  and  no  valvular  complication  exists,  it  presents  well- 
arked  characters,  being  full  and  strong,  ^*  dwelling  long  under 
le  finger,"  and  regular  as  long  as  the  circulation  continues  iree. 
he  pulse  also  is  said  not  to  be  so  easily  altered  by  changes  in  the 
wture  of  the  patient  as  in  the  healthy  subject ;  a  remark  first 
ade  by  the  late  Dr.  Graves.  In  extreme  cases,  and  when  com- 
icated  with  obstructive  valvular  disease,  or  with  degeneration  of 
e  muscular  fibre  of  the  left  ventricle,  it  becomes  feeble,  inter- 
ittent,  or  irregular. 

Dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the  right  may  in  general  be 
stinguished  from  the  same  morbid  state  of  the  left  ventricle,  by 
e  impulse  in  the  former  wanting  the  heaving  character,  and  the 
ilse  wanting  the  firmness  and  strength  which  it  has  in  the  latter; 
f  the  dulness  on  percussion  extending  more  to  the  right  side,  and 
f  the  apex  beat  being  felt  below  the  sternum,  and  to  the  right  of 
le  bone*  In  addition,  dyspnoea  and  a  tendency  to  haemoptysis 
e  more  common  in  the  former,  while  jugular  pulsation  in  addition 
ill  be  present  when  the  right  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  is  dilated, 
id  free  regurgitation  is  permitted.  When  the  left  ventricle  is 
incipally  engaged,  the  increased  heaving,  and  double  impulse, 
e  apex  beat  being  low  down  and  to  the  left  side,  in  advanced 
Aes  on  a  line  with  the  centre  of  the  axilla,  will  always  enable  us 
di^ignose  it.  Among  these  signs,  the  character  of  the  impulse, 
id  the  situation  in  which  the  apex  beat  is  felt  are  the  most  charao- 
ristic. 

DILATATION  WITHOUT  HYPERTROPHY. 

Two  principal  forms  of  dilatation  without  hypertrophy  are  dis- 
Qguished,  which  difier  as  the  parietes  of  the  affected  chamber  or 
lambers  are  attenuated,  or  the  contrary,  viz : 

1.  Dilatation  without  attenuation,  the  simple  dilatation  of 
riters. 
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2.  Dilatation  with  attenuation,  the  pasave  dilatation  of  wiifien. 

In  Dilatation  without  attenuation,  the  capacity  of  the  chamber 
is  augmented  while  its  parietea  preserve  their  normal  thidcnea; 
it  constitutes  the  **  simple  dilatation  of  the  heart**  of  the  majori^ 
of  writers.  The  latter  however  is  not  strictly  speaking  a  comet 
term,  a  hollow  organ  cannot  be  distended  beyond  its  normal  findlB 
without  the  parietes  becoming  thin  in  propordon ;  but  in  tUi 
instance,  the  parietes  of  the  chamber  are  not  thinn^  than  naton^ 
there  must  consequently  be  an  addition  to  the  muscular  fibres,  inl 
what  is  termed  simple  dilatation  is  in  fact  a  combination  of  dikti- 
tion  with  some  hypertrophy. 

In  Dilatation  withattenuation  while  the  capacity  of  the  diamber 
is  augmented,  its  parietes  are  attenuated*  It  constitutes  the  pu- 
sive  aneurism  of  the  heart  of  Corvisart,  and  was  formerly  tenned 
**  passive  dilatation"  in  contradistinction  to  dilatation  with  hyper- 
trophy, the  "  active  dilatation"  of  writers.  If  the  term  attennatioo 
is  understood  as  synonymous  with  atrophy,  and  the  muscultf 
parietes  are  supposed  to  be  atrophied  in  this  morbid  condition,  the 
term.  Dr.  Latham*  remarks,  is  a  misnomer.  **  Here  there  has  been 
a  lengthening  and  expansion  of  the  muscular  fibres,  but  no  dimino- 
tion  of  their  substance.  In  obedience  to  a  pressure  firom  withio 
they  have  yielded  and  spread  themselves  over  a  larger  spsoe. 
They  have  lost  nothing.  They  have  suffered  no  atrophy,  only 
they  have  not,  as  in  what  is  called  simple  dilatation,  experienced 
a  proportionate  hypertrophy.'* 

It  is  rare  to  find  all  the  chambers  of  the  heart  dilated  in  the 
same  subject,  the  disease  is  usually  limited  to  one  side  of  the  orgaOf 
and  the  auricles  having  naturally  thinner  parietes  more  readily 
become  dilated  than  the  ventricles;  while  the  right  ventricle^ 
having  thinner  walla  than  the  left,  is  more  often  dilated  than  it 
The  septum  of  the  ventricles  less  frequently  suffers  from  attenua- 
tion than  the  other  parts.  When  the  ventricle  upon  one  nde  is 
dilated,  its  corresponding  auricle  is  almost  always  likewise  engaged; 
and  when  dilatation  predominates  in  one  cavity,  hypertrophy  may 
predominate  in  another.  Dilatation  with  hjrpertrophy  of  the  left 
cavities  is  usually  followed  by  dilatation  with  or  without  attenua- 
tion of  the  right  cavities. 

The  size  which  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  particularly  the 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  vol.  iL 
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iricles,  sometimes  attain  is  remarkable ;  these  cavities,  which  in 
le  normal  state  hold  little  more  than  two  ounces  of  fluid,  have 
Ben  found  so  much  dilated  as  to  hold  twelve  or  thirteen  ounces. 
k.  Parry's  posthumous  work*  contains  a  case  where  the  right 
iitide  held  nine  oimces,  and  the  left  thirteen  ounces  of  coagulated 
lood.  Dr*  Grairdnerf  mentions  another  where  the  left  auricle  was 
^Ue  of  containing  a  moderate  sized  cocoa-nut,  while  the  right 
tmld  have  held  a  billiard  ball ;  the  walls  of  both  were  slightly 
|Fp»trophied,  and  the  ventricles  were  normal.  In  extreme  dila- 
tion of  the  auricles,  the  endo  and  pericardium,  in  the  interspaces 
^een  the  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  are  in  contact,  and  alone 
nn  the  parietes  at  these  points. 

The  shape  of  the  heart  is  always  altered  in  this  form  of  dilata- 
30,  its  transverse  diameter  is  increased^  its  apex  is  rounded  off, 
metimes  scarcely  distinguishable,  and  the  whole  organ  assumes 
moie  or  less  globular  form. 

Dilatation  of  the  chambers  is  usually  accompanied  by  some 
latation  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart ;  this  is  much  more  common 
the  auriculo-ventricular,  than  the  arterial  orifices ;  and,  at  the 
;lit,  than  the  left  side  of  the  heart.  According  to  Hassej:  dilata- 
tion without  attenuation  is  ''  associated  with  dilatation  of  the 
teiial  orifices,  and  frequently  with  preternatural  width  of  the 
bole  course  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  arteries;"  while  dilata- 
>n  with  attenuation  is  ^^  concurrent  with  enlargement  of  the 
liculo-ventricular  orifices,  and  of  the  veins  opening  into  the 
wJ*  When  the  orifices  are  dilated,  the  curtains  of  the  valve 
ty  increase  in  size^  and  their  tendinous  cords,  and  fleshy  columns 
come  lengthened,  by  which  the  valves  are  rendered  competent, 
i  regurgitation  is  prevented.  If  the  valve  remains  of  the  normal 
&,  it  will  be  incapable  of  closing  the  orifice,  and  regurgitation 
1  be  permitted*  This,  which  is  very  frequent  at  the  tricuspid 
See,  IS  comparatively  rare  at  the  mitral. 
Dilatation  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  any  morbid 
^mtion  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart.  When  it  has  lasted 
if  however,  and  has  gone  on  to  a  fatal  termination,  we  gene- 
y  find  its  colour  to  be  deeper,  and  its  tissue  softer,  more  flabby, 
i  more  easily  torn  than  natural.     In  general  but  littie  fat  is 

*  CoUecUona  from  unpublished  writings,     t  Path'  Anit.  translated  by  Swaine. 
t  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  vol.  xii. 
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found  upon  the  surface  of  the  heart  in  this  diaeaaed  statCf  but 
partial  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. 

PHT8ICAL  SIGNS. 

Inspection. — PaZ/m^u^n-— Increased  diickening  or  attenuatioa 
of  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles  may  be  pretty  accurately  estimtled 
by  the  strength  and  other  characters  of  the  impulse.  The  dbet 
of  hypertrophy  when  combined  with  dilatation  of  the  ventiidsB 
we  have  seen  to  be  to  render  the  impulse  stronger  than  natant; 
the  effect  of  attenuation  combined  with  dilatation  is  to  dimiiidi 
the  strength  of  the  impulse.  Again  the  effect  of  hypertiophjis 
to  render  the  impulse  prolonged  and  heaving;  the  effect  of  dilata- 
tion is  to  render  it  short. 

The  strength  and  other  characters  of  the  impulse  difier  as  the 
dilatation  is,  or  is  not  accompanied  by  attenuation.  In  dilatafaoo 
without  attenuation,  the  impulse  is  abrupt,  and  oiroumscribed«  it 
presents  the  double  character  in  a  more  marked  degree  than  the 
healthy  heart ;  it  is  likewise  felt  beyond  the  normal  limits^  uA 
more  to  the  right  or  left  side,  as  it  predominates  in  the  rights  ^ 
left  ventricle.  In  dilatation  with  attenuation,  the  impulse  is  kii 
marked,  and  less  strong  than  that  of  the  healthy  heart,  it  is  abc 
shorter,  often  unequal,  and  irregular.  When  the  dilatation  >< 
accompanied  by  softening,  the  impulse  may  be  altogether  absent 
the  ventricular  systole  being  too  feeble,  and  the  shock  too  digb- 
to  be  communicated  to  the  parietes  of  the  thorax. 

In  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  with  or  without 
attenuation,  a  distended  condition  of  the  jugular  veins  is  generillj 
present,  seldom  when  the  left  side  of  the  heart  alone  is  engagecL 
The  distension  at  first  is  only  temporary,  eventually  it  become' 
permanent ;  it  is  observed  upon  both  sides  of  the  neck,  thougli 
sometimes  predominating  upon  the  right.     Its  cause  is  simplf 
mechanical,  the  venous  current  in  the  superior  cava  being  impeded^ 
its  branches  become  distended.     When  the  tricuspid  orifice  pe^ 
mits  free  regurgitation,  and  the  systole  of  the  right  ventricle  tf 
sufficiently  strong  to  communicate  a  backward  impulse  to  the 
blood  descending  by  the  superior  cava,  a  pulsation  in  addition  is 
observed  in  the  jugular  veins  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  sometioiee 
upon  both  sides,  occasionally  limited  to  the  right  side.    Thiedoes 
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not  occur  in  dilatation  with  attenuation,  or  softening  of  the  right 
ventricle,  the  systole  being  too  feeble  to  communicate  a  backward 
impulse  to  the  venous  current. 

Percussiati, — Tn  dilatation  with  and  without  attenuation  the 
transverse  diameter  of  the  heart  is  increased,  the  lungs  are  en* 
eioftched  upon^  and  a  larger  portion  than  natural  of  the  surface  of 
the  heart  comes  in  contact  with  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  hence  a 
M  sound  is  elicited  by  percussion  over  a  wider  area  than  natural, 
lad  as  the  dilatation  preidominates  upon  the  right  or  left  side,  it 
will  be  most  marked  over  the  lower  portion  of  the  sternum,  or  to 
Ae  left  of  ,this  bone.  Dilatation  with  and  without  attenuation 
my  it  IB  said  be  distinguished  from  dilatation  with  increased  thick* 
aesB  of  the  parietes  by  the  degree  of  resistance  to  the  fingers  em- 
ployed in  percussion  being  less  in  the  former  than  the  latter.  Or, 
if  the  amount  of  blood  which  distends  the  cavities  is  diminished 
by  bleeding,  the  area  of  prsecordial  dulness  will,  it  is  supposed,  be 
diminished  in  the  former,  but  not  in  the  latter.  These  rules^ 
lUiough  they  may  look  very  well  upon  paper,  are  not  to  be  de* 
pended  on,  and  percussion  alone  would  never  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish dilatation  with  from  dilatation  without  increase  in  thickness 
of  the  parietes. 

Auietdtation. — The  first  soimd  of  tiie  heart  in  its  healthy  state 
u  prolonged  compared  with  the  second,  and  in  dilatation  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles  it  is  still  more  prolonged ;  while  in 
Station  without  hypertrophy  it  becomes  shorter  than  natural, 
i^mbling  the  second  sound,  so  much  so  as  to  render  it  difiicult, 
if  tile  heart's  action  is  very  rapid,  to  distinguish  the  first  from  the 
second  sound. 

The  general  effect  of  dilatation,  we  have  seen,  is  to  impair  the 
iBQseular  power  of  the  ventricles,  to  weaken  the  systole,  and  to 
diminish  the  ability  of  the  heart  to  maintain  the  circulation.  This 
Qnmot  occur  without  exercising  some  influence  upon  the  heart's 
ioands,  which  become  more  feeble  than  natural,  while  the  action 
)f  the  organ  is  more  rapid  than  in  health.  When  dilatation  is  in 
aoess,  or  when  it  is  combined  with  softening  or  degeneration  of 
he  mnsular  fibre,  the  sounds  are  not  only  feeble,  but  irregular. 

Clearness  and  loudness  of  the  sounds  of  the  heart  were  laid 
own  by  Laennec  as  signs  of  dilatation  of  the  ventricles ;  but,  the 
Bses  in  which  the  sounds  present  these  characters  are  rather  ex- 
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am  pies  of  functional  derangement  of  the  heart*  where  the  oigta 
contracts  with  energy,  and  a  spanosinic  condition  of  the  Uood 
perhaps  likewise  exists* 

In  dilatation  predominating  in  one  ventricle,  a  triple  fcwMfa 
occasionally  audible,  and  it  is  the  first  sound  which  is  then  xmuSj 
doubled;  I  have  more  firequently  met  with  it  in  dilatation  with 
than  without  hypertrophy,  and  where  the  right  yentride  wit 
engaged  than  the  left.  When  the  auricolo-ventricular  orifice  is 
dilated,  and  its  valve  is  incapable  of  closing  the  orifice,  a  munnor 
from  regurgitation  may  accompany  the  first  sound  of  the  heart 
Although  regurgitation  from  this  cause  is  very  fipequent  at  the 
tricuspid  orifice,  a  munnur  is  very  rare*  This  condition  of  the 
orifice  and  valve  is  uncommon  at  the  mitral  orifice ;  when  it  doei 
occur  a  murmur  will  accompany  the  first  sound,  provided  the 
parietes  of  the  ventricle  are  not  softened,  or  attenuated* 

Dilatation  of  the  auricles. — There  are  few  physical  signs  pecu- 
liar to  dilatation  of  the  auricles ;  as  a  general  rule,  almost,  when  a 
ventricle  is  dilated  its  corresponding  auricle  participates  m  the 
dilatation ;  in  cases  of  considerable  contraction  of  the  mitral  oiificei 
however,  where  the  left  ventricle  is  not  only  not  dilated,  but  where 
its  cavity  is  more  often  actually  diminished  in  size,  the  left  auricle 
is  always  dilated,  and  its  parietes  are  generally  likewise  hype^ 
trophied. 

According  to  M.  Pigeaux,  extreme  dilatation  of  the  aoricleB 
may  be  detected  by  the  dull  sound  yielded  by  the  parietes  of  the 
thorax  over  their  site,  and  by  the  diminution  or  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  at  the  same  part  of  the  chest,  provided  no  pul- 
monary lesion  is  present  which  could  occasion  either  dulness  on 
percussion,  or  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur.  When  the  right 
auricle  is  much  dilated,  the  large  veins  of  the  neck  are,  in  addi- 
tion, permanently  dilated.  When  the  left  auricle  is  much  dilatedf 
and  its  parietes  are  hypertrophied,  *'a  faint  pulsation  orundolatioa 
between  the  second  and  third  left  ribs"  (first  noticed  by  Df* 
Blakiston,)  is  occasionally  present;  while  the  long  continued 
pressure  of  the  auricle  upon  the  left  bronchus  may  cause  flatteniiV 
of  this  tube,  a  sign  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Mr*  W* 
King. 

Post-mortem  distension  of  the  auricles  must  not  be  conibondeu 
with  dilatation  of  their  chambers.     The  former  is  usually  met  with 
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es  where  death  has  been  gradual^  and  the  pulmonary  circu- 
had  been  much  impeded  previously.  The  distension  of  the 
'  is  generally  nearly  uniform  throughout,  while,  in  cases  of 
ion,  there  is  often  hypertrophy  of  some  portion  of  the  parietes. 

LOCAL  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL  SYMPTOMS. 

he  local  and  constitutional  symptoms  of  this  morbid  state 
according  to  the  part  of  the  heart  principally  engaged,  and 
ge,  according  as  pulmonary  congestion  and  imperfect  aeration 
3  blood  are  present,  or  as  the  arterial  circulation  is  enfeebled 
he  systemic  capillaries  are  congested :  according  to  its  com- 
ion  with  valvular  disease,  or  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue 
\  heart,  or  with  morbid  states  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  lunge, 
or  kidneys ;  and,  as  ano&mia,  dyspepsia,  the  gouty  diathesis, 
ire  present. 

dUpitation. — The  effect  of  dilatation  when  combined  with 
laUon  being  to  weaken  the  muscular  power  of  the  ventricles, 
)  increase  the  difficulty  of  expelling  their  contents,  more  or 
Edpitation  is  constantly  present,  while  it  is  aggravated  by  cir* 
ances  which  would  have  no  effect  upon  a  healthy  heart,  such 
)  of  coughing,  mental  emotion,  6r  muscular  exertion.  On 
mg  the  hand  or  the  stethoscope  to  the  prsecordial  region, 
igh  the  patient's  sensation  of  palpitation  is  strong,  the  impulse 
aker  than  natural,  or  the  heart's  action  is  oppressed  and 
ting.  This  is  also  observed  in  dilatation  without  attenuation, 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  softened.  In  advanced  stages 
e  disease  when  the  difficulty  in  transmitting  the  blood  in- 
is,  the  patient  suffers  from  distressing  sensations  of  oppression, 
ig,  or  anginal  pain,  and  the  heart's  action  may  suddenly 
from  inability  to  expel  its  contents ;  or  fibrinous  concretions 
brm  in  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  which  obstruct  the  orifices, 
npede  the  action  of  the  valves,  and  cause  death  as  certainly, 
h  more  gradually. 

^yspncea, —  Orthopnaea, — When  dilatation  is  not  advanced, 
uncomplicated,  and  when  the  circulation  through  the  heart 
ropeded,  dyspncea  is  not  a  prominent  symptom,  it  is  rather  a. 
ion  of  oppression,  or  '*  smothering,"  which  is  experienced 
ularly  on  ascending  stairs,  or  on  making  some  unusual  exer- 
When  the  chambers  of  the  heart  are  much  dilated,  however, 
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whether  the  parietes  are  hjrpertrophied  or  not  and  it  has  led  to    . 
congestion  of  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  or  the  patient  has  suffered    ] 
frequent  attacks  of  bronchitis,  dyspnoea  passing  into  orthopaon 
becomes  a  very  prominent  symptom ;  it  occurs  in  paroxysms  of    ; 
extreme  severity,  the  patient  suffers  intense  distress  in  them  whidi 
is  depicted  in  his  countenance;   the  respiration  is  gasping,  or 
wheezing,  accompanied  by  cough,  and  expectoration  of  a  flero- 
mucous  liquid,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  of  a  more  vifldd 
mucus  which  may  be  deeply  coloured  with  blood.     Until  withio 
the  last  few  days  or  weeks  of  life,  the  dyspnoea  in  those  cases  UDOt 
constant,  the  patient  may  be  comparatively  free  from  it  for  masj 
hours  at  a  time,  but  it  seldom  fails  to  come  on  at  night,  and  gene* 
rally  soon  after  he  falls  asleep,  obliging  him  to  rise  and  pass  greit 
part  of  th6  night  in  a  chair,  or  to  sit  up  in  bed  propped  xxfhj 
pillows. 

Pulse. — No  information  is  to  be  derived  from  the  pulse  when 
the  dilatation  is  limited  to  the  right  ventricle,  or  to  the  auricles; 
when  the  left  ventricle  is  much  dilated,  or  when  the  dilatation  is 
combined  with  flabbiness  or  softening  of  its  muscular  tissue,  tbe 
pulse  is  soft,  feeble,  or  small,  and  habitually  intermittent  or  irre- 
gular, particularly  so  during  paroxysms  of  dyspnoea.  In  genenl 
it  is  quickened,  though  Mr.*Burns*  regarded  slowness  of  the  pulse 
as  a  sign  of  dilatation ;  he  says  that  in  the  cases  of  genuine  unmixed 
dilatation  met  with  by  him,  the  pulse  was  uniformly  slower  than 
natural,  sometimes  remarkably  so ;  and  he  relates  a  case  wheie 
die  pulse,  which  in  health  had  been  seventy  or  eighty,  came  down 
to  eighteen,  and  eventually  as  low  as  ten  or  eleven. 

Passive  hcBmorrhage, — Passive  haemorrhage  from  some  porton 
of  the  mucous  surface  is  not  uncommon  in  the  advanced  stage  of 
dilatation ;  it  is  seldom  however  profuse,  and  the  blood  escapes  by 
exudation,  not  by  rupture  of  vessels.  When  the  pulmonary  veins 
have  much  difficulty  in  unloading  themselves,  and  the  pulmonaij 
capillaries  become  congested,  tbe  blood  may  escape  upon  the 
surface  of  the  broncho-pulmonary  raucous  membrane,  and  the  ex- 
pectoration becomes  mixed  with  blood.  The  sputa,  in  such  case^ 
are  either  viscid,  expectorated  singly,  and  of  a  very  dark  colonr, 
or  they  are  less  viscid,  and  have  a  brighter  colour.  In  some  cases 
hoemoptysis  to  a  considerable  amount  occurs,  and  the  lungs  after 

*  Treat,  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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adi  exhibit  the  appearances  familiar  to  us  as  pulmonary  apo* 
ay.  • 

When  the  venous  system  throughout  the  body  has  become 
igisted,  natuie  sometimes  endeavours  to  relieve  it  by  allowing 
9od  to  exude  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  some  part  of  the  ali- 
sntary  canal,  generally  the  stomach,  or  small  intestines ;  or,  by 
nnitting  its  escape  from  the  hsnnorrhoidal  vessels*  **  When  the 
emorrhage  proceeds  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
d'the  blood  is  not  immediately  ejected,  it  may  have  (as  Dr. 
ope  remarks)  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds,  in  consequence 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice ;  in  the  intestines 
is  often  blackened  by  the  intestinal  acids."  **  It  is  common,  under 
ese  circumstances  (he  adds),  to  find  the  mucous  membrane  after 
ftdi  so  vascular  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  inflammation, 
liis  is  especially  the  case  in  the  stomach  and  intestines ;  and  it  is 
oesBary  to  be  aware  of  it  in  order  to  guard  against  the  error  of 
tributing  the  redness  to  inflammation." 

Congestion  of  the  Liver  and  Kidneys, — After  the  lungs,  the 
«r  is  the  organ  next  most  frequently  the  seat  of  congestion  in 
868  of  dilatation.  The  hepatic  and  portal  circulation  both  being 
ipeded,  the  amount  of  blood  retained  in  the  organ  is  augmented, 
id  its  size  is  sensibly  increased,  indicated  by  percussion ;  while 
gbt  jaundice  is  occasionally  superadded.  The  kidneys  likewise 
te  become  congested  in  the  advanced  stage  of  dilatation,  they 
iMme  enlarged,  pain  in  the  lumbar  region  is  experienced  on 
roBg  pressure ;  and,  according  to  some  authorities  there  is  in- 
eased  dulness  on  percussion  over  their  site.  The  urinary  secre- 
m  is  scanty,  high-coloured,  usually  loaded  with  lithates,  and 
oietimes  albuminous. 

Cerebral  Symptoms, — The  circulation  in  the  brain  is  some- 
Des  impeded  in  these  cases,  and  more  or  less  congestion  of  this 
pm  may  be  the  result,  evidenced  by  headache,  referred  some- 
Qes  to  the  site  of  the  longitudinal  sinus,  by  heaviness,  somno- 
icy,  tinnitus  aurium,  muscse  volitantes^  injection  of  the  conjunc- 
'a,  &c.  When  softening  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  is 
Q^bined  with  dilatation,  attacks  resembling  syncope  are  common, 
parently  owing  to  an  insufficient  supply  of  blood  being  trans- 
tted  to  the  brain. 

Dropsy, —  Few  cases  of  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  run  their 
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course  without  the  superveution  of  dropey,  which  always  eoo> 
mences  as  anasarca  about  the  ankles^  extends  to  the  face,  tnmki 
and  upper  extremities,  usually  being  more  marked  in  one  hand  « 
arm,  and  in  one  side  of  the  face.  As  in  the  dropoy  of  obstmetiie 
mitral  valve  disease,  the  lower  extremities,  the  scrotam  and  peu 
in  the  male,  and  the  labia  in  the  female,  sometimes  attain  is 
enormous  size,  by  which  the  patient's  sufferings  are  greatiy  aggn- 
vated. 

The  exciting  cause  of  the  dropsy  in  both  instances  ib  the  mon, 
the  pulmonary  and  general  venous  circulation  being  impeded,  the 
systemic  capillaries  relieve  themselves  by  allowing  the  wttoy 
portion  of  the  blood  to  transude.  In  both  instances,  likewise  to* 
cuspid  regurgitation  generally  precedes  dropsy,  and  it  is  to  i^ 
rather  than  to  the  valvular  disease,  or  dilatation,  that  Dr.  Blakittin* 
refers  the  obstruction  which  leads  to  anasarca*  **  When  tegiaf' 
tation  to  any  extent  takes  place,  it  is  impossible  (he  says)  to  ooi* 
ceive  a  more  powerful  obstruction  than  is  then  offered  to  tbe 
passage  of  the  blood  from  the  veins  into  the  heart,  by  a  atnog 
counter-current  forced  backwards  by  the  systole  of  the  zi^  im* 
tricle. 

Countenance. — A  dusky  or  purple  hue  of  the  &ce,  particulazlf 
of  the  cheeks  and  lips,  was  a  symptom  of  dilatation  of  the  ri^ 
chambers  of  the  heart  upon  which  Corvisart  laid  much  strcflk 
Laennec  regarded  it  rather  as  a  sign  of  dilatation  with  hypertropby 
of  the  same  part.  It  is  a  common  symptom  in  the  advanced  ski^ 
of  dilatation  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  but  it  is  not  observed 
until  pulmonary  congestion,  and  deficient  aSration  of  the  bW 
have  supervened,  and  it  is  most  frequent  where  the  dilatati(ttii 
accompanied  by  bronchitis,  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  or  btf 
followed  obstructive  valvular  disease  at  the  left  side  of  the  heart* 
In  dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the  left  ventricle,  the  countenanoe 
is  often  pale,  bloated  and  anasarcous,  the  temperature  of  the  fO^ 
face  is  lower  than  natural,  and  the  feet  and  hands  are  oold  tsi 
blue. 

CAUSES  OF  DILATATION. 

Dilatation,  whether  accompanied  by  much  or  littie  thickeiuDg 
of  tiie  parietes  of  the  cavity  engaged,  is  almost  always  a  second^ 

*  On  Diseatet  of  the  Chett. 
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Becdon ;  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  occurs  are  suffi- 
iently  numerous ;  some  of  these  tend  more  immediately  to  induce 
ijpertrophy,  some  dilatation ;  while  others  are  liable  to  be  foU 
nrod  by  both  these  states.  Thus,  obstructive  lesions  of  the  valves 
r  (mfioes  as  a  general  rule,  give  rise  to  hypertrophy  of  the  parietes 
f  the  chamber  immediately  behind  them  in  the  course  of  the  cir- 
!Dladon ;  regurgitant  ledons  to  a  predominance  of  dilatation  in  the 
IkMnber  into  which  the  blood  regurgitates.  The  same  mechanical 
opediment  may,  however,  give  rise  to  excess  of  hypertrophy  in 
SB  sabject,  and  to  excess  of  dilatation  in  another.  For  instance, 
Tit  is  slowly  and  gradually  developed,  if  the  patient's  constitution 
itmimpaired,  his  general  health  good,  and  the  tissue  of  the  heart 
xmd,  hypertrophy  will  most  probably  preponderate.  Wherea9» 
'  the  mechanical  impediment  is  suddenly  or  rapidly  induced,  if 
le  patient's  constitution  is  broken  down,  or  the  tissue  of  the  heart 
ibby,  dilatation  will  be  more  likely  to  preponderate. 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  dilatation  is  always  the  result  of 
H&e  mechanical  impediment  to  the  circulation,  and  the  cases  are 
Iguded  as  exceptional  in  which  no  valvular  lesion  is  found  after 
Bath.  Thb  however  is  by  no  means  a  correct  view,  the  examples 
Bnfficiently  common  in  which  none  can  be  discovered;  and  it 
a  remarkable  fact,  that,  in  the  most  extreme  instances  on  record 
•  dilatation  with  hypertrophy,  and  where  the  heart  attained  the 
igest  size,  no  valvular  lesion  of  any  kind  existed. 

The  accompanying  table  from  Dr.  T.  E.  Chambers'  Decennium 
!>tib2o^u»fm,*  shows  the  frequjency  of  dilatation  or  hypertrophy 

605  cases,  and  the  number  of  times  they  were  associated  with 
hvlact  disease,  or  with  disease  of  the  aorta : 


FORM  or  CARDIAC  OISKASB. 

ValTw 

chronically 

diaeued. 

AorU 

diMued- 

ralvM 

healthy. 

Both 
healthy. 

Total. 

IKlatttion 

Bypertrophy  and  Dilatation 

Bypertrophy 

*'Biilargement"  (fonn  not  specified)  . 

87 

89 

74 

4 

53 

15 

23 

3 

69 
35 
40 
13 

209 

139 

137 

20 

Total 

254 

94 

157 

505 

The  following  are  Dr.  Chambers'  conclusions  under  tliis  head : 

^  British  and  Foreign  Med.  Chir.  Review,  vol.  xii  1853. 
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*^  As  a  general  rule,  the  most  common  diseased  condition  of  (be 
muscular  walls  is  dilatation. 

*^  With  diseased  valves,  dilatation  with  or  without  oorreqxmd- 
ing  hypertrophy,  is  about  equally  common. 

*^  With  diseased  aorta,  dilatation  alone  is  most  common. 

*^  Where  both  valves  and  aorta  are  healthy,  simple  dilatatiot 
is  by  far  the  most  common." 

It  would  appear  as  if  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  dilali^ 
tion  existed  in  some  subjects ;  the  parietes  of  the  heart  fran  biitk 
being  thinner,  or  its  tissue  more  lax  than  natural.  Agun,  yomg 
persons,  though  with  originally  healthy  hearts,  if  called  upon  to 
make  unusual  or  protracted  exertions,  before  the  muscular  sjitoi 
is  fully  developed,  and  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  badly  nooziflhffi 
are  liable  to  become  the  subjects  of  dilatation. 

Habits  of  intemperance,  particularly  when  contracted  early  is 
life,  seem  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  dilatation,  with  or  withMt 
hypertrophy.  It  would  appear  to  act  at  first  by  stimulating  d» 
heart  to  increased  action ;  when  it  has  made  inroads  upon  theooD- 
stitution,  and  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  have  become  congested,  tk 
free  passage  of  the  blood  through  these  organs  being  impeddf 
this  reacts  upon  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  and  upon  the  asoen^ng 
portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  which  becomes  dilated,  while  iii 
interior  at  the  same  time  often  becomes  rough  from  adventitiooi 
deposit.  Eventually,  owing  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  the 
tissue  of  the  heart  often  becomes  flabby  and  softened. 

Frequent  and  prolonged  muscular  exertions  in  healthy  or  pk- 
thoric  individuals,  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  causes  of  dilatetioi 
with  a  predominance  of  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  Tb 
occurrence  of  hypertrophy  under  such  circumstances  was  expkiiM^ 
by  Corvisart,  by  the  coronary  arteries  conveying  an  incretfw 
amount  of  blood  to  the  tissue  of  the  heart,  owing  to  these  reaA 
being  the  first  given  ofi*;  increased  afiiux  of  blood  leading  to 
increase  of  nutrition,  and  increased  nutrition  to  increase  of  volone* 
In  addition,  the  coronary  circulation  takes  a  shorter  time  to  k 
completed  than  the  general  circulation ;  in  other  words,  the  bM 
conveyed  by  the  coronary  arteries  is  returned  by  the  corontfj 
veins  more  rapidly  than  that  transmitted  to  the  general  sjstea; 
hence,  when  the  heart's  action  is  quickened,  this  organ  reoerrei 
more  blood  in  proportion ;  and  if  the  causes  continue  long  enough 
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in  operation^  hypertrophy  is  liable  to  follow.  In  ill-fed  and  anoemic 
ifidiTidiials,  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  blood  is  impoverished, 
or  the  padent  debilitated  by  previous  illness,  increased  action  of 
the  heart  will  be  followed  rather  by  dilatation  of  the  chambers, 
tiie  weak  and  flaccid  tissue  of  the  organ  yielding  to  the  distensile 
fixes  of  the  blood. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  the  exciting  cause  of  dilatation  is  an 
impediment  or  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  the  blood 
out  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart.  The  porietes  yield  to  the  dis- 
teoding  force  from  within,  and  the  cavities  become  enlarged; 
when  this  has  persisted  for  a  period  which  varies  in  different  cases, 
dte  stretched  muscular  fibres  lose  their  elasticity,  the  cavity  is  in- 
cipable  of  returning  to  its  ordinary  dimensions,  and  becomes  per- 
ninently  dilated*  As  a  general  rule,  it  ^'depends  upon  the  pro- 
portion which  the  resistance  of  the  muscle  bears  to  the  distending 
ftiDei'*  whether  the  dilatation  be  accompanied  by  increased  thick- 
sen  of  the  parietes  of  the  cavity  engaged,  or  not ;  in  the  un- 
heilthy  subject  dilatation  will  preponderate,  in  the  healthy  subject 
hypertrophy  will  preponderate.  And  Dr.  Ghevers  has  shown 
ditt  in  a  heart  in  which  hypertrophy  had  been  the  prevailing 
Ifllimi,  dilatation  may  become  the  prevailing  lesion,  *' under  the 
combined  influence  of  prolonged  and  increasing  obstruction,  con- 
geidon,  and  failing  health." 

Corvisart  compared  the  mode  in  which  dilatation  of  the  cham- 
hen  of  the  heart  succeeds  their  frequent  distension,  to  the  effects 
of  retention  of  urine  upon  the  bladder.  Bums  looked  upon  dila- 
^ii&ii  of  the  heart  and  enlargement  of  the  gravid  uterus  as  ana- 
kgOQS  phenomena ;  *^  only  in  the  one  case  the  increase  in  size 
teds  to  a  useful  purpose,  whereas  in  the  other  it  is  ab  origine 
■uirbid.'*  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Grooves  has  advanced  the 
^finion  that  dilatation  is  not  the  passive  result  of  long-continued 
ditfension  of  the  cavities;  he  supposes  that  the  external  spiral 
Am  of  the  ventricles  antagonize  the  internal  layer,  and  that  the 
pooesB  by  which  dilatation  is  effected  is  an  active  rather  than  a 
ptifive  one. 

Dilatation  is  frequently,  as  I  have  said,  the  result  of  some  im- 
pediment or  mechanical  obstacle  to  the  current  of  the  blood ;  but 
^6  d^ree  of  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  is  not  necessarily  in  pro- 
K>rtion  to  the  amount  of  the  impediment ;  ^'  being  (as  Dr.  Peacock 
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remarks)  in  some  cases  very  great  when  the  obstruction  ifl  or 
trivial,  and  in  others  slight,  when  very  great  obstruction  exiil 
In  dilatation  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  the  obstruction  is  ga 
rally  seated  upon  the  endocardial  surface,  and  either  at  the  val 
or  orifices ;  in  dilatation  of  the  right  side,  it  often  has  its  Beat( 
terior  to  the  heart,  viz.,  in  the  lungs,  or  at  the  parietes  of ' 
chest.  For  instance,  a  contracted  state  of  the  aortic  orifice,  dise 
of  its  semilunar  valves,  a  tumor  compresdng  the  aorta,  an  adic 
matous  state  of  the  interior  of  this  vessel,  or  a  diminution  or  I 
of  elasticity  in  its  coats^  may  each  give  rise  to  this  condition  of 
left  ventricle ;  while  any  impediment  to  the  free  passage  of  the  U( 
through  the  lungs,  such  as  is  produced  by  chronic  bronbhi 
dilated  bronchial  tubes,  emphysema,  asthma,  or  congestion  of  i 
pulmonary  capillaries,  may  be  followed  by  this  morbid  coii£ti 
of  the  right  ventricle.  Under  the  latter  head  may  be  indue 
malformation  of  the  chest,  whether  congenital,  or  from  diseoe 
the  dorsal  spine  in  early  life,  and  probably  also  trades  or  oa 
pations  requiring  continued  muscular  exertion  in  a  construi 
posture. 

Dr.  Barlow*  has  shown  that  ^^  defective  expansion  of  the  la 
in  early  life,"  is  no  unfrequent  cause  of  dilatation,  with  or  witb( 
hypertrophy  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart ;  this  may  be  the  ro 
of  previous  disease  of  the  lungs  or  pleura,  or  of  congenital  miK 
mation  with  contraction  of  the  chest,  or  of  narrowing  or  defoim 
of  this  part  from  disease  or  injury.  According  to  Dr.  Grairdn 
the  great  majority  of  cases  of  hypertrophy  with  dilatation,  i 
dependent  on  valvular  disease,  have  their  origin  in  chronic  diflS 
of  the  lung,  accompanied  by  partial  atrophy  of  its  tissue,  i 
usually  also  by  emphysema ;  which,  he  has  shown  to  be  the  alou 
invariable  consequence  of  such  atrophy. 

There  appears  to  be  a  close  relation  between  albuminum  t 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  but  whether  as  cause  or  effect  pathologi 
are  not  agreed,  though  they  generally  incline  to  the  former,  I 
Barclay t  says,  "  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  frequency  of  tl 
association,  from  the  circumstance  that  in  going  over  Utitp 
mortem  records  at  St.  George's  hospital  for  a  period  of  about  tta 
years,  he  found  141  cases  in  which  the  kidney  is  noted  as  evidenv 

*  GaUtonian  Lectures,  Med.  Gaz.   .  %  Med.  Chir.  Trans  toL  zxxf* 

t  Med.  Chir.  Re?,  vol.  xii. 
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diseased;  and  among  these  hypertrophy  is  mentioned  as  occurring 
fi%*fiYe  times,  and  dilatation  thirty-six  times,  either  together 
or  separately  in  sixty-three  individuals;  while  there  were  only 
nrenty-eight  instances  (very  little  more  than  half)  in  which  the 
hesTt  retained  its  natural  dimensions."  I  am,  however,  rather 
inclined  to  regard  albuminuria  as  an  effect,  than  as  a  cause  of 
dOatation ;  the  great  majority  of  the  cases  in  which  the  association 
ezists  being  examples  of  valvular  unsoundness,  upon  which  dila- 
titicm  has  supervened. 

According  to  Dr.  T.  E.  Chambers,  general  obesity  is  in  itself 
I  erase  of  dilatation.  We  cannot  be  surprised  at  this,  he  observes, 
^when  we  reflect  on  the  great  increase  of  work  which  is  thrown 
A  the  chief  organ  of  the  circulation,  by  the  increased  area  of 
apillaries  through  which  the  blood  has  to  be  propelled  in  fat 
people,"  *^  The  addition  of  several  stone  to  the  weight  in  fat 
nequiies  certsdnly  a  very  largej  though  not  perhaps  a  proportionate 
iddition  of  blood  and  blood-vessels  to  nourish  it,  yet  the  same 
beart  has  still  to  undertake  this  extra  labour.  The  balance,  then, 
between  the  systemic  and  pulmonary  circulation  must  be  destroyed, 
ind  the  lungs  be  unequal  to  the  secretion  of  so  much  more  carbon 
^m  they  were  made  for ;  hence  the  blood  becomes  more  venous, 
BKore  liable  to  form  congestions,  and  to  dilate  the  cardiac  cavity  by 
h  retarded  pace.'* 

Dilatation,  whether  with  or  without  hypertrophy,  is  seldom 
liniited  to  one  chamber  of  the  heart ;  although  it  originates  in  one 
Btvit]r,  or  preponderates  on  one  side,  a  minor  degree  of  the  same 
condition  is  usually  observed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  heart; 
Kfid  this  applies  particularly  to  cases  where  the  dilatation  is  inde- 
pendent of  valvular  disease. 

EFFECTS  OF  DILATATION. 

The  effects  of  dilatation  vary  according  to  the  part  or  parts  of 
k  heart  engaged,  according  as  dilatation  or  hypertrophy  prepon- 
Wates,  according  to  the  degree  it  has  reached,  according  to  the 
^ological  state  which  produced  it,  and  according  to  its  compli- 
lUions.  Its  effects  are  manifested  partly  upon  the  heart,  partly 
{Km  the  current  of  the  circulation,  and  partly  upon  the  system  at 
U]ge ;  upon  the  heart,  by  leading  to  alterations  in  its  size,  shape, 
od  position  in  the  chest;  upon  the  circulation,  by  retarding  and 
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impeding  the  general  venouB  current,  and  lea^Ung  to  insufficiency 
of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves ;  and  upon  the  system  generalljrt 
by  inducing  congestion  of  internal  organs,  and  leading  to  serous 
efiusion  and  haemorrhage. 

The  alterations  in  shape  which  the  heart  undergoes,  as  dOft- 
tation  or  hypertrophy  is  in  excess,  or  as  one  cavity  only,  or  the 
entire  organ  is  engaged,  are  sufficiently  characteristic     Tha% 
when  dilatation  much  preponderates,  and  when  both  ventricles  are 
equally  engaged,  the  heart  acquires  a  globular  shape,  the  truis- 
verse  exceeds  the  vertical  diameter,  and  the  apex  almost  entirely 
disappears.    When  the  right  ventricle  alone  is  considerably  dilated 
and  hypertrophied,  it  forms  the  apex  of  the  heart  instead  of  the 
left,  this  part  is  more  obtuse  than  natural,  and  the  transveiff 
diameter  of  the  heart  is  increased.     When  the  left  ventricle  alooe 
is  considerably  hypertrophied,  the  aj)ex  is  lengthened  and  non 
pointed  than  natural,  while  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  heart  is 
increased.     When  the  left  ventricle  is  considerably  dilated*  iriuk 
the  right  preserves  its  normal  size,  the  latter  looks  like  an  appen- 
dage to  the  left,  and  the  apex  is  more  obtuse  than  natural. 

The  position  of  the  heart,  when  this  organ  is  consideial)^ 
enlarged,  becomes  somewhat  altered;  it  lies  more  transversefyia 
the  chest  than  natural,  *^  the  apex  being  directed  to  the  left,  vA 
the  base  to  the  right  side;"  and  the  angle  at  which  the  veins  on 
each  side,  particularly  the  left;,  enter  the  auricles,  must  be  altered* 
This  can  scarcely  occur,  as  Hasse  remarks,  without  the  return  of 
the  blood  by  these  veins  being  impeded,  and  pulmonary  or  genetil 
venous  congestion  induced. 

The  effects  of  dilatation  upon  the  circulation  are  much  isore 
prejudicial  than  of  hypertrophy.  The  more  dilatation  is  in  ezoefli 
the  weaker  must  necessarily  be  the  propulsive  power  of  the  ven- 
tricles ;  and  if  the  left  is  engaged,  not  only  will  it  be  incapable  of 
propelling  the  arterial  blood  to  remote  parts,  but  the  return  of  tbe 
venous  current  will  be  impeded  or  retarded.  In  addition,  tlie 
chambers  of  the  heart  cannot  become  much  dilated,  without  the 
orifices  of  communication  between  the  auricles  and  ventridee  sot 
fering  some  change  either  in  size  or  shape.  This  is  obscned 
much  more  frequently  at  the  right  than  at  the  left  nde  of  tbe 
organ,  and  the  tricuspid  orifice  often  in  consequence  permits  free 
regurgitation. 
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The  eflSscts  of  excess  of  dilatation  upon  the  system  at  large  are 
likewise  much  more  prejudicial  than  of  excess  of  hypertrophy ; 
ibe  t^dency  of  the  former  is  to  give  rise  to  venous  congestion, 
ind  dropsy,  the  tendency  of  the  latter  is  rather  to  produce  arterial 
congestion,  occasionally  leading  to  haemorrhage.  Indeed,  the  ulti- 
nate  effects  of  excess  of  dilatation  are  very  nearly  similar  to  those 
of  advanced  valvular  disease,  both  having  their  origin  in  impeded 
drottlation — impeded  circulation  through  the  heart  being  sooner 
or  later  followed  by  impeded  pulmonary  circulation,  by  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  liver,  &c.,  and  by  dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
nnms  cavities. 

Pulmonary  and  cerebral  apoplexy  are  regarded  by  some  patho- 
logists as  frequent  effects  of  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  in  the 
finrmer,  of  hypertrophy  of  the  right,  in  the  latter  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle ;  the  hypertrophied  ventricle  being  supposed 
to  popel  the  blood  with  increased  force  to  the  lungs  or  brain. 
Hie  late  Dr.  Hope  strongly  advocated  this  view — speaking  of  the 
xmnexion  between  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  and  apoplexy,  he 
observes,  **  instances  of  apoplexy  have  been  so  frequently  noticed 
hat  the  relation  of  the  two  as  cause  and  effect  is,  in  my  opinion, 
lie  of  the  best  established  doctrines  of  modem  pathology.  Eight 
r  nine  cases  of  suddenly  fatal  apoplexy,  and  numerous  cases  of 
alsy  from  hypertrophy  have  within  a  few  years  fallen  under  my 
wn  observation.  In  the  majority  of  these  the  patient  exhibited 
rhat  ift  commonly  called  the  apoplectic  constitution;  that  is  a 
ibiist  conformation,  a  plethoric  habit,  and  a  florid  complexion. 
n  others,  these  characters  were  absent ;  but  the  total  number  of  the 
8808  of  apoplexy  from  hypertrophy  is  much  greater  than  I  have 
ritnessed  during  the  same  period  of  apoplexy  from  causes  inde- 
endent  of  hypertrophy ;  whence,  I  am  led  to  believe  with  Riche- 
andy  Bertin,  and  Bouillaud  that  hypertrophy  forms  a  stronger 
iiedisposition  to  apoplexy  than  the  apoplectic  constitution  itself.''* 
The  influence  of  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  in  giving  rise 
:>  pulmonary  or  cerebral  apoplexy,  appears  to  me  to  have  been 
inch  overrated.  In  fact,  hypertrophy  is  generally,  as  we  have 
een^  a  secondary  affection — in  the  right  ventricle  the  result  of 
hronic  bronchitis  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  or  contraction  or 
mifbrmation  of  the  chest,  or  more  remotely  of  disease  of  the  mitral 

^  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart. 
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valve  or  orifice — in  the  left,  of  valvular  disesM  at  the  aortic  oiifice, 
or  of  diseased  states  of  the  aorta,  or  of  some  other  impedimou  to 
the  free  egress  of  the  blood  from  the  ventricle ;  in  nether  cise 
would  the  blood  be  transmitted  to  the  lungs  or  brain  with  aug- 
mented force,  or  in  increased  amount,  but  in  each  the  xetnni  of 
the  venous  blood  from  these  organs  would  probably  be  impeded; 
and,  in  the  case  of  the  brain,  the  actual  amount  of  arterial  blood 
transmitted  to  it  might  be  so  much  diminished  as  to  be  insufficieDl 
for  its  due  nutrition. 

Moreover,  hypertrophy  in  addition  to  b^g  a  «tf cofuiaiy  amo- 
tion, is  always  (as  one  of  the  ablest  writers  on  the  subject  ob0enrei)a 
compensatory  affection,  ^^  After  a  very  long  and  careful  invefldgaF* 
tion  of  diseases  of  the  heart,  I  have  never  (Dr.  Chevers*  obserw) 
seen  hypertrophy  unattended  with  more  or  less  dilatation  either  of 
the  cavity  of  the  hypertrophic  ventricle  itself  or  of  the  arteiy  pro- 
ceeding from  it.  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  heirt 
is  susceptible  of  being  rendered  too  muscular  and  too  powerful  from 
mere  hypemutrition.  In  fact  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  cue 
in  which  it  was  demonstrable,  that  excessive  muscular  developDient 
and  strengthening  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  existed  otherwise  thin 
as  a  compensation  for  impediment  of  some  kind,  or  for  the  weak- 
ening attendant  upon  temporary  or  permanent  dilatation  of  iti 
cavities.  Nor  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  a  heart  in  which  tbe 
amount  of  hypertrophy  appeared  to  be  more  than  campensatonf 
for  the  coincident  dilatation  or  impediment.  Whereas,  i^  nearlj 
every  complete  case,  the  symptoms  during  life,  as  well  as  the  som 
of  the  morbid  appearances,  rendered  it  almost  a  matter  of  demcHt- 
stration  that  the  amount  of  hypertrophy  was  not,  and  had  nevef 
been,  fully  sufficient  to  counteract  the  impediment  or  embarnn- 
ment  to  which  the  organ  was  subject." 

TREATMENT  OF  DILATATION. 

In  entering  upon  the  treatment  of  dilatation,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  not  only  a  chronic  affection,  the  growth  of 
months  or  years,  but  that  it  is,  in  general,  likewise,  a  secondaiy 
affection,  and  the  causes  which  have  called  it  into  existence  bTe 
been  in  operation  for  a  lengthened  period  ;  while  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  latter  cannot  be  removed.     In  its  early  stage  too,  and 

*  Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  Calcutta,  1851. 
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wben  moderate  in  degree  it  occasiond  so  little  inconvenience  that 
we  are  seldom  consulted  at  this  period ;  while  in  its  advanced 
stage  it  is  little  under  the  influence  of  remedies  directed  particu- 
\aAj  to  it ;  medical  treatment  being  capable  of  doing  little  more 
than  palliating,  or  removing  its  effects* 

Inconadering  dilatation  with  a  view  to  treatment,  and  in  taking 
a  wide  view  of  the  cases  of  this  disease,  they  seem  to  arrange  them* 
sdTes  naturally  under  one  of  two  general  heads,  though  between 
tbe  extremes  there  is  every  diversity  of  degree. 

1.  There  is  a  dilated,  but  weak  or  flabby  heart,  the  parietes 
of  which  may,  or  may  not  be  hypertrophied ;  and  the  feeble  organ 
u  incapable  of  propelling  the  blood  to  remote  parts,  or  perhaps  of 
^ptying  itself  completely. 

2.  There  is  a  dilated  and  hypertrophied  heart,  capable  of  acting 
^th  vigour,  and  fully  equal  to  performing  its  functions,  but  unable 
^  do  so  owing  to  valvular  obstruction,  or  some  more  remote  impe- 
uinent  to  the  circulation. 

In  either  case  the  indications  of  treatment  are — 

1.  To  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause  of  the  dilatation  if  it  be 
facticable. 

2.  To  strengthen  the  parietes  of  the  ventricles,  to  guard  against 
^ei>^istension  of  the  chambers  of  the  heart,  and  thus  to  stay  the 
^crease  of  the  dilatation. 

3.  To  relieve  anosmia,  debility,  bronchitis,  derangements  of 
^  digestive  organs,  and  other  complications  of  dilatation  when 


4.  To  diminish  or  remove  venous  congestion  and  the  other 
l^cts  of  impeded  circulation,  without  debilitating  the  patient. 

5.  To  improve  the  general  health,  to  support  the  patient's 
^"Ongth,  and  to  maintain  as  tranquil  a  state  of  the  circulation  as 
^^ble. 

When  dilatation  is  secondary  to  valvular  disease,  or  when  it 
^  followed  some  of  the  other  morbid  states  which  have  been 
^xunerated,  the  removal  of  the  cause  is  beyond  our  reach.  On 
^^  other  hand  when  it  arises  in  subjects  debilitated  by  previous 
^tiess,  when  it  comes  on  in  chlorotic  individuals,  or  in  subjects 
'Wakened  by  loss  of  blood,  when  it  has  succeeded  frequent  attacks 
^  bronchitis,  or  has  apparently  followed  prolonged,  or  unusual 
'iuscular  exertion ;  by  directing  our  treatment  to  the  cause,  we  can 
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do  much  for  the  patient's  relief,  provided  the  disease  is  not  in  » 
very  advanced  stage,  and  no  serious  complicadon  exists,  and  {ffo- 
vided  the  tissue  of  the  heart  is  otherwise  sound,  and  the  patient 
young. 

In  order  to  stay  the  increase  of  dilatation,  oar  treatment  muBt 
be  directed  to  preventing  over-distension  of  the  chambers  of  the 
heart,  to  giving  tone  to  the  organ,  and  to  improving  the  geneial 
health.     All  measures  likely  to  induce  debility  are  to  be  avcnded, 
hence,  antiphlogistics  and  sedatives  generally  are  contra-indicated. 
Among  the  latter,  digitalis  though  a  favourite  remedy  for  quietiog 
inordinate  action  is  objectionable  here;  the  palpitation  and  in^ 
creased  action  of  the  heart  in  these  cases  are  nature's  means  to 
enable  the  heart  to  maintain  the  circulation,  and  if  we  diminish  iti 
power  of  doing  so  by  antiphlogistic  treatment,  or  the  administration 
of  sedatives,  we  conteract  the  efforts  of  nature,  and  favour  ove>di8- 
tcnsion  of  the  chambers.     "  Power  (Dr.  Chevers  observes)  is  de 
great  quality  in  which  the  diseased  heart  is  wanting,  and  from  fint 
to  last,  our  main  indication  of  treatment  is  to  husband  that  mus- 
cular energy  which  is  gradually  and  inevitably  declining  even 
when  its  hypertrophy  is  greatest,  and  its  contractile  efforts  aremoflt 
tumultuous.'* 

In  order  to  diminish  or  remove  venous  congestion^  and  tbe 
other  effects  of  impeded  circulation,  the  same  measures  are  to  be 
employed  as  have  been  noticed  under  the  head  of  valvular  diseafle, 
viz.,  local  abstraction  of  blood,  cathartics,  diuretics,  expecto»ntt» 
&c.  But  where  dilatation  is  in  excess,  or  the  muscular  tissue  of 
the  heart  is  softened,  we  should  be  very  guarded  in  the  employ- 
ment of  measures  likely  to  increase  debility  ;  we  must  be  content 
with  means  which  will  equalize  the  circulation,  and  determine  to 
the  surface ;  and  as  it  is  sometimes  tmsafe  to  abstract  blood  even 
locally,  we  must  endeavour  to  produce  the  same  effects  indirectly 
by  diminishing  the  amount  of  the  fluid  ingesta,  by  diaphoretic 
medicines,  by  rest,  diet,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  mn^ 
cular  tissue  of  the  heart  is  neither  flacid  or  softened,  and  tbe 
patient  is  not  debilitated,  hydagogue  cathartics  are  often  service- 
able, by  unloading  the  portal  circulation,  and  the  patient  is  ga»' 
rally  sensible  of  the  relief  they  afford.  Indeed,  when  spontaneous 
diarrhsea  occurs  in  such  cases,  it  is  remarkable  how  quickly  pul- 
monary and  hepatic  congestion  are  sometimes  relieved. 
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Althougli  there  are  few  more  effectual  means  of  relieving  in- 
ternal congestion  than  vensesection,  we  must  be  very  guarded  in 
employing  it  here;  few  cases  in  which  dilatation  predominates 
will  bear  it.     Local  bleeding,  however,  is  not  open  to  the  same 
objection,  and  is  often  used  with  advantage,  particularly  when  sud- 
den aggravation  of  djrspnoea  occurs,  or  a  recent  bronchitis  is  super- 
added to  the  other  symptoms ;  here  cupping  between  the  scapulae, 
^  a  few  leeches  to  the  precordial  region  are  often  followed  by 
unmediate  present  relief  to  the  dyspnoea,  and  palpitation.     When 
^e  patient  is  considered  to  be  too  weak  to  bear  loss  of  blood,  dry 
cupping  must  be  substituted  for  it,  and  repeated  as  occasion  re- 
quires. 

After  local  bleeding,  or  independent  of  it,  there  is  no  better 
means  of  relieving  pulmonary  and  hepatic  congestion,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  biliary  and  renal  secretions  than  a  mercurial  course 
carried  so  far  as  to  touch  the  gums ;  and  the  ordinary  combination 
of  calomel,  or  blue  pill  with  squill,  and  digitalis,  answers  better 
than  any  other  for  this  purpose ;  and  in  protracted  cases,  it  may 
sometimes  be  had  recourse  to  over  and  over  again  in  the  same 
subject,  and  each  time  with  present  relief. 

When  hypertrophy  predominates  setons  or  issues  in  the  region 
of  the  heart  have  sometimes  been  found  of  use.  M.  Romberg 
considers  that  setons  are  best  adapted  to  hypertrophy  occuring  in 
young  subjects,  and  he  cautions  us  against  expecting  too  much 
firom  them  at  first ;  a  persistence  in  their  use  for  months  or  years 
is,  he  thinks,  necessary,  especially  in  cardiac  disease  of  rheumatic 
origin;  in  some  instances  they  appeared  at  first  to  aggravate  the 
symptoms.  The  inconvenience  and  annoyance  which  setons  or 
issaes  occasion  are,  however,  almost  sufficient  to  counterbalance 
any  benefit  they  are  capable  of  affording. 

In  order  to  maintain  a  tranquil  state  of  the  circulation,  repose 
both  of  body  and  mind  are  indispensible,  every  thing  capable  of 
hurrying  the  circulation  or  exciting  strong  mental  emotion  is  to  be 
avoided;  strict  rules  respecting  diet  must  be  laid  down,  and  a 
healthy  state  of  the  secretions  maintained.  The  food  should  be 
noorishing  and  easy  of  digestion,  and  but  little  fluid  should  be  taken 
at  meals ;  the  amount  of  blood  will  thus  be  diminished,  while  its 
quaUty  will  not  be  deteriorated.  Every  kind  of  food  likely  to 
occasion  flatulence  is  to  be  avoided,  as  nothing  adds  more  to  the 
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distress  of  the  patient  than  flatulent  distension  of  the  i 
colon.  Medicines  calculated  to  relieve  the  dyspeptic 
are  generally  called  for,  and  the  particular  medicine  or  c 
must  vary  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  each  case. 

Much  of  the  success  of  treatment  in  cases  of  this  kin 
the  patient  himself,  and  upon  his  observance  of  the  rules 
if  he  lives  intemperately,  or  is  obliged  to  labour  for 
exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  th 
advanced,  there  is  little  hope  of  benefitting  him.  But 
Bums^  observes,  *^  he  keeps  quiet,  submits  to  a  regulai 
digestible  diet,  and  employs  occasionally  remedies  to 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  it  will  afibrd  him  comfort  to  ko 
may  ward  off*  the  fatal  issue  for  a  considerable  time,  an 
enjoy  tolerable  health." 

When  Dropsy  supervenes,  the  prognosis  becomes  : 
unfavourable,  and  the  difficulty  of  affording  relief  bee 
rially  increased.  ^'  Of  all  forms  of  organic  dropsy, 
depends  on  dilatation  of  the  heart,  with  softening  fo 
appears  to  be  that  (Dr.  McDowell  observes)  in  which 
least  efficacious.  We  occasionally  see  even  extrem 
effusion,  the  effect  of  obstructive  valvular  disease,  abi 
great  rapidity  under  judicious  treatment.  Not  so,  in  ^ 
dropsy  which  depends  on  a  dilated  and  softened  heart, 
creased  gravity  of  the  case  does  not  however  depenc 
actual  presence  of  the  dropsical  effusion,  but  because  th 
of  dropsy  indicates  that  congestion  of  the  systemic  caj 
reached  its  limits,  or  that  visceral  obstruction  has  ar: 
extreme  degree.  If  we  expect  therefore  to  remove  the 
efforts  must  first  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cong 
which  it  depends,  and  to  the  relief  of  obstruction  in  the 
hepatic,  and  renal  systems.  Our  efforts  in  those  ca 
however  always  crowned  with  success,  the  dropsical  cffu 
removed,  is  certain  sooner  or  later  to  return ;  still  if  t 
constitution  is  not  broken  down,  if  he  had  not  led  an  i 
life,  if  his  blood  is  not  deteriorated,  if  he  can  command 
and  other  accessories  which  his  condition  requires,  thi 
may  be  considerably  postponed. 

When  the  renal  secretion  can  be  increased,  there  is 

*  Treat,  on  Disease  of  the  Heart.  t  Dublin  Quart.  Journa] 
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better  mode  of  diminishing  or  removing  dropeical  efiiinon  than  by 
ike  adminifltration  of  diuretics.  In  general  however  the  congested 
itate  of  the  kidneys  prevents  the  elemination  of  watery  fluid  by 
tienii  and,  **  a  serious  error  would  be  committed  if  we  at  once 
ndeAvoored  to  act  upon  them."  "  Their  state  of  congestion  can- 
ot  (Dr.  Chevers  observes)  be  relieved  so  long  as  the  liver  and 
Kart  are  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  skin  remains  inactive,  or 
liile  the  organs  themselves  actually  suffer  from  the  pressure  of 
rge  ascitic  effusion ;  under  these  circumstances  all  diuretics  be- 
^nue  local  poisons."  ^*  The  safest  and  most  physiological  course 
)  considers  to  be,  first  to  endeavour  to  restore  and  to  excite 
LO  action  of  the  skin."  '*A  well- managed  plan  of  active  dia- 
b^oretic  treatment  can  now  scarcely  be  attended  with  danger— at 
^e  same  time,  mild  expectorants  and  aperients  may  be  employed, 
d.^  with  a  less  sanguine  hope  of  present  success.  A  strict  limita- 
cm  of  ingesta  will  tend  to  relieve  the  heart,  and  to  reduce  the 
Bpatic  congestion,  and  then  as  the  skin  begins  to  act  freely,  and 
JTspnosa  and  palpitation  becomes  somewhat  abated,  a  certain 
OE&otmt  of  relief  to  the  kidneys  may  be  anticipated,  provided  the 
^ingestion  of  these  organs  is  not  associated  with  advanced  struc- 
iral  disease.  This  tendency  to  restoration  of  function  may  be 
ided  by  local  abstraction  of  blood,  the  application  of  heat, 
ounter-irritation,  dry^cupping,  &c." 

In  this  stage  of  the  disease,  and  when  this  combination  of 
nuptoms  exists,  we  are  accustomed  to  rely  rather  upon  mercury 
^<T]ed  to  the  extent  of  slightly  effecting  the  gums,  than  upon 
laphoretics.  Indeed  after  local  bleeding,  there  is  no  more  effec- 
^  means,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  only  one  we  possess,  of  reliev- 
S  pulmonary  and  hepatic  congestion,  and  of  promoting  the  ab- 
>7^tion  of  dropsical  effusion.  It  has  however  several  drawbacks, 
^  it  is  liable  to  run  off*  by  stool,  and  unnecessarily  to  weaken 
^  patient;  in  other  instances,  and  particularly  if  Bright's  disease 
ttie  kidneys  is  present,  it  is  liable  to  cause  sudden,  and  profuse 
^Vation,  instead  of  exerting  any  salutary  effect  upon  the  dropsical 
^^^on ;  besides  a  mercurial  course  leaves  after  it  more  or  less 
^ility,  and  tends  to  induce  a  state  of  anoemia,  the  state  of  all 
'^^rs  which  we  would  wish  to  prevent. 

^When  hypertrophy  "predomintLteSy  and  the  general  health  is  not 
^oh  deteriorated,  hydragogue  cathartics  are  occasionally  given 
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with  considerable  present  relief.  When  dUatatian  much  predo- 
minates, however,  they  are,  as  a  general  rule,  inadmissable;  they 
debilitate  the  patient  without  affording  corresponding  reUe(  and 
their  emplojrment  is  not  without  hazard ;  indeed,  uncontroUabk 
diarrhoea  is  occasionally  the  consequence  of  the  imprudent  nae  of 
medicines  belonging  to  this  class.  As  constipation  is  however 
often  present,  particularly  when  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucooi 
membrane  are  both  congested,  an  occasional  dose  of  some  of  these 
medicines  may  be  necessary;  and,  if  tiie  biliary  secretion  ii 
scanty,  a  mercurial  purgative  is  occasionally  interposed  with 
advantage. 

The  employment  of  the  remedial  measures  which  have  been 
alluded  to,  is  attended  with  much  less  satisfactory  results  in  boo* 
pital,  tiian  in  private  practice.     Indeed  in  the  class  of  patients 
whom  dropsy,  depending  upon  this  cause,  sends  into  our  hosptabf 
we  can  in  general  do  little  more  than  palliate  the  more  uigent 
symptoms,  sometimes  not  even  so  much.     Insufficient  nourisb* 
ment,  exposure  to  cold  and  hardship,  not  unfrequently  coml»ned 
witii  intemperance,  have  all  had  a  share  in  undermining  the  pati'* 
ent*s  health ;  and  tiie  consequence  is  that  dropsy  supervenes  earlier 
in  such  subjects,  and  when  it  does  set  in,  not  only  are  our  means  o£ 
relieving  it  more  limited,  but  it  is  almost  certain  to  recur  sooner* 
owing  to  the  continued  operation  of  the  same  causes  which  origi'" 
nally  produced  it. 

After  a  time,  which  varies  in  different  subjects,  and  after  perhaps 
the  dropsy  had  been  relieved  and  had  recurred  several  times,  ^ 
period  invariably  arrives  (unless  the  disease  and  the  patient's  liC^ 
had  been  cut  short  by  some  acute  attack)  when  medicines  cease  tx^ 
act,  the  dropsy  increases  despite  the  best  directed  efforts,  and  ther^ 
is  scarcely  a  more  pitiable  condition,  or  one  more  distressing  ^^ 
witness  than  this.  Owing  to  the  unwieldy  state  of  the  lower  extr^^ 
mities  the  patient  is  almost  helpless;  incapable  of  lying  down,  ba.^ 
is  obliged  to  pass  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in  a  chair,  or  he  ^ 
restiess,  moving  from  his  bed  to  a  chair,  and  from  the  chair  bac?3i 
to  bed.  He  obtains  scarcely  any  sleep,  and  this  only  in  the  mo^ 
constrained  posture,  and  he  looks  forward  with  dread  to  the  nigh  i^  9 
if  he  falls  asleep  he.  is  quickly  awakened  by  dyspncBa,  or  cougl^ 
The  respiration  is  laboured,  and  accomplished  with  effort;  ib^ 
dyspnoea  is  constant,  but  recurs  likewise  in  paroxysms  of  extreiit2^ 
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jj  and  is  aggravated  by  the  most  trifling  exertion.  He 
firom  pain,  sometimes  very  severe  in  the  prsecordial  region, 
las  stitches  in  difierent  parts  of  his  chest.    He  is  teazed  with 

and  sometimes  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in  expecto- 
»  The  urinary  secretion  is  scanty,  and  the  free  egress  of 
ne  is  prevented  perhaps  by  the  oedematous  state  of  the  pre- 
ind  scrotum.     He  is  tormented  with  thirst,  but  afraid  to 

and  his  distress  is  often  aggravated  by  flatulent  distension 
stomach »  and  intestines. 

length,  the  integuments  of  the  lower  extremities  being 
ed  to  the  utmost,  the  cuticle  cracks,  or  is  elevated  into 
enss,  which  give  way,  and  allow  the  dropsical  fluid  to 
;  in  other  cases  the  surface  becomes  hot  and  painful,  and 
ihematous  redness  overspreads  it,  which  ends  in  gangrene ; 
the  urine  dribbling  over  the  scrotum  and  upper  part  of  the 
causes  excoriation,  and  superficial  sloughs  of  these  parts,  and 
lient  dies  of  exhaustion,  or  he  goes  off*  in  one  of  the  fits  of 
Ea,  or  he  becomes  comatose.  Sometimes  diarrhsea  super- 
which  runs  him  down,  at  others  he  dies  asphyxiated ;  occa- 
Y  he  passes  ofi*  quietly  and  rather  suddenly,  when  apparently 
»rse  than  usual.  The  death  is  sometimes  preceded  by  deli- 
3ften  by  unusual  restlessness  and  irritability. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

FATTT  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEAST— FORMS  OF— HTPKSTROPHT  OF  THBCAIDUC 
FAT~FATTT  DBOENSRATIOV— BOFTEXINa  OF  THE  HBART-^AU8B8  OP 
FATTT  DISEASB-^TMPTOMS  OF— PHTSICAL  SIGNS— OEMERAL  STMPTOMI- 
TREATMENT  OF  FATTT  DISEASE. 

Morbid  deposition  of  fat  occurs  under  two  very  distinct  fonsB 
in  the  heart ;  in  one  the  normal  amount  of  fat  upon  the  heart  is  in 
excess,  and  this  may  not  only  coat  the  entire  surface  of  theoigH} 
but  it  may  encroach  upon  its  muscular  tissue,  and  penetrate  be- 
tween the  muscular  fibres ;  in  the  other  fatty  matter  is  primarily 
deposited  in  the  interior  of  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  fibres,  b 
the  first  form,  the  muscular  fibres  are  obscured,  or  atrophied  by  dtt 
encroachment  of  fat  deposited  outside  them ;  in  the  second  form, 
the  muscular  fibre  itself  undergoes  fatty  degeneration.  In  tfao 
one,  the  diseased  condition  is  evident  to  the  unassisted  eye;  inAe 
other,  the  microscope  is  necessary  to  determine  its  presence,  h 
the  one,  the  morbid  deposit  commences  at  the  pericardial  sui&oe 
of  the  heart ;  in  the  other  it  is  usually  first  observed  at  the  endo- 
cardial surface.  The  one  condition  under  the  name  **  adiposity  of 
the  heart,"  has  been  long  familiar  to  pathologists ;  our  knowledge 
of  the  other  is  of  much  more  recent  date.  To  the  former.  Dr.  R 
Quain,  in  his  memoir,*  which  contains  the  best  account  of  the 
disease  we  possess,  suggests  that  the  term  fatty  growth  on  tk 
heart  should  be  limited ;  to  the  latter,  that  oi  fatty  degeneraiw^ 
The  term,  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat  being  more  expressive, 
will  be  used  here  for  the  first  form. 

Rokitansky  makes  three  divisions  of  fatty  disease  of  the  heart; 
his  two  first  forms  are,  however,  merely  difierent  degrees  of  hyper- 
trophy of  the  cardiac  fat ;  but  the  terms  he  uses  are  calculated  to 
lead  to  confusion.  Thus,  he  applies  the  terms  "  actual  fatty  de- 
generation of  the  heart,"  and   "  fatty  metamorphosis"  to  fitty 

•  Med.  Chir,  Trans,  vol.  xzxiii. 
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x>wth  on  the  heart  in  its  advanced  stage ;  terms,  which  should 
3  lestricted  to  the  cases  in  which  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular 
i)re  are  the  seat  of  the  fatty  deposit* 

HTPEBTSOPHT  OF  THB  CAItDUC  FAt. 

The  heart  of  the  infant  at  birth  is  destitute  of  fat ;  in  the  adult 
ibject,  however)  except  in  individuals  djring  of  chronic  disease 
tended  with  considerable  emaciation,  a  certain  amount  of  fat  is 
RttUy  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  organ,  which  increases  as  life 
Ivtnoes,  and,  in  corpulent  persons  is  commonly  present  in  con* 
dentble  quantity. 

This  fat,  which  is  identical  with  adipose  matter  in  other  situ* 
ions,  has  its  seat  under  the  investing  membrane,  and  in  the  first 
itince  always  occupies  the  grooves  of  the  heart — as  it  increases, 
is  observed  in  addition  upon  the  thin  edge  of  the  right  ventricle, 
[Km  its  anterior  surface,  and  apex,  and  upon  the  margin  of  the 
trieular  appendages,  particularly  the  left;  it  is  less  frequent  on 
le  surface  of  the  left  ventricle.  When  moderate  in  amount,  it 
MB  not  constitute  a  state  of  disease,  and  is  not  incompatible  with 
^  perfect  performance  of  the  heart's  functions.  When,  however, 
extends  beyond  these  limits,  when  it  encroaches  upon  the  mus* 
liar  tissue,  penetrates  between  the  fibres,  and  causes  atrophy  of 
0  latter,  it  constitutes  a  serious  form  of  disease.  The  muscular 
vies  are  compressed  and  atrophied,  they  become  paler  than 
toial,  and  the  tissue  of  the  heart  is  lax  and  flabby.  A  section 
die  parietes  of  the  afiected  chamber  in  extreme  cases  appears 
iietimes  to  consist  of  little  else  than  fat;  a  thin  lamina  of  mus- 
•ar  tissue  next  the  endocardium  only  existing;  or  the  entire 
clcness  of  the  parietes  of  a  portion,  or  of  the  entire  of  one  of  the 
Mbers  (particularly  of  the  right  ventricle)  may  be  made  up  of 
t>ose  tissue,  and  the  chamber  may  be  opened  without  the  divi- 
tl  of  almost  any  muscular  fibres.  In  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
iQrved  to  form  little  prominences  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricles, 
Vating  the  endocardium. 

The  adipose  matter  is  contained  in  cells,  analogous  to  fat  cells 
other  situations ;  it  has  also  the  ordinary  yellow  colour  of  fat, 
t  when  the  affection  is  advanced,  and  fat  encroaches  upon  the 
iscular  fibre,  it  is  *^  less  consistent,  more  oleaginous,"  and  has  a 
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duller  hue.  It  is  met  with  more  especially  in  indiyiduals  vkc 
have,  in  popular  language  "  an  unhealthy  disposition  to  gtom 
fat;"  fat  abounds  in  the  anterior  mediastinum,  and  upon  the  oo^ 
side  of  the  pericardial  sac ;  the  origin  of  the  large  vessels  is  Ba^ 
rounded  with  it,  and  the  omentum  and  mesentery  are  nsoal^ 
loaded  with  it. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat  may  co-exist  with  £Mj  degens* 
ration,  or  with  other  morbid  conditions  of  the  heart,  or  it  may  be 
independent  of  any.  The  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  maybe 
atrophied  in  this  condition,  while  the  size  of  the  entire  oigan  ■ 
often  increased ;  and  although  it  is  most  commonly  observed  a 
corpulent  persons,  it  occurs  also  and  in  a  yery  marked  degtte  ia 
thin,  or  emaciated  individuals.  Out  of  2 16 1  autopsies  recordsdlqf 
Dr.  Chambers*  in  his  Decennium  pathologicum,  excess  of  csi&c 
fat  was  met  with  forty -nine  times ;  it  was  asso<nated  with  chrook 
disease  of  the  heart  in  thirty-two,  in  the  seventeen  remaining  cmkBi 
no  other  disease  of  tiie  organ  existed.  This  excess  of  fat  on  the 
heart  was  associated  with  general  corjpulence  in  twen^  salgeel^ 
and  occurred  twenty-nine  times  in  persons  not  corpulent;  bofc 
then,  tiie  whole  number  of  corpulent  persons  examined  was  oolf 
104,  while  the  number  of  persons  not  corpulent  examined,  amomted 
to  2057. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Dr.  Chambers,  shows  tiie  motbU 
states  of  the  heart  which  were  associated  with  excess  of  its  adipoie 
tissue  in  the  forty-nine  cases : 


state  of  the  heart  associated  with  excess  of  adipose 

tissue. 


In  corpulent 
persons. 


DiUtation 
Hypertrophy     . 
Dilatation  and  hypertrophy 
Softening,  or  atrophy 
Healthy  state    . 


ToUl 


13 

•  ■  • 

2 
1 

4 


20 


In  persons  not 

Toti 

corpulent 

5 

18 

6 

6 

3 

5 

2 

3 

13 

17 

29 

49 

FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  HEART. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  was  unknown  as  a  distliM^ 
form  of  disease,  or  was  described  as  a  variety  of  softening,  or  ^ 
confounded  with  fatty  growth  on  the  heart  until  a  comparative*/ 
recent  period.     We  are  indebted  to  Drs.  Duncan   and  Cbeyn^ 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev. 
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iins  in  these  coantries,  and  to  Laennec,  and  Rokitansky 
lenty  for  the  earliest  notice  of  the  subject;  but,  it  is  to 
Dr.  Onnerod,t  and  Dr.  Quain,^  that  we  are  princi- 
ed  for  our  knowledge  of  its  clinical  history  and  pa- 

generation  is  much  more  common  in  the  ventricular 
icular  portion  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  left  ventricle 
ht  It  is  usually  present  in  different  degrees  in  the 
ind  in  its  most  intense  form  is  commonly  limited  to  a 
1  of  the  heart's  tissue.  It  ordinarily  commences  in 
muscular  fibre  next  the  endocardium,  and  the  fleshy 
the  mitral  valve  are  often  implicated.  It  may  also 
t  the  pericardial  surface,  and  in  extreme  oases  "il^ 
i  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the  ventricle.'*  It 
litary  lesion,  but  in  many  instances  it  is  associated 
eposit  in  other  situations ;  as  with  atheroma  in  the 
li  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat,  with  fatty  degene- 

cornea,  or  with  fatty  disease  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys, 
cist  with  any  morbid  condition  of  the  heart ;  as  with 
f  endo  or  pericarditis,  with  dilatation,  or  hypertrophy 
ricles ;  or,  with  disease  of  other  organs,  as  chronic 
id  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  phthisis,  cancer,  Bright's 
leurism. 

,  in  143  hearts  from  subjects  dying  of  various  diseases, 
)r  less  fatty  degeneration  in  100 ;  a  fatty  state  of  the 
sociated  with  sixty-eight  of  the  latter.     The  other 

which  it  was  most  frequently  combined  were 


#1110818     •*•                           *••  •*•  •••  w& 

ed  heart                   ...  ...  ...  31 

ed  kidneys               ...  ...  ...  38 

sd  IWer                    ...  •>•  3 

tODUl       ..•                      •••  ...  ...  o 

u.is         ...                    ...  •*.  «••  I 

ind  spinal  cord         ...  ...  ...  7 

irith  a  fibrinous  diathesis  ...  ...  13 

ions  or  accidents  followed  by  bronchitis,  or 

iliriam  tremeiit        .*.  •••  ••>  15 

generation  of  the  heart  is  not  only  a  very  formidable 

fed  Gaz.  Aug.  1847.  t  ^^td,  Chir.  Trans.  toI.  xz^.  1850. 
.  1849. 
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lesion  per  se^  but  it  constitutefl  a  very  serious  complication  if  d 
patient  becomes  the  subject  of  another  disease,  particularly  pne 
monia,  fever,  acute  bronchitis,  cholera,  erysipelas,  or  deHiic 
tremens ;  or  if  an  accident  or  other  cause  renders  a  capital  opei 
tion  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  some  of  1 
cases  in  which  typhus  fever  proved  unexpectedly  fatal,  the  dei 
was  owing  rather  to  the  patient's  heart  having  previously  been! 
seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  than  to  the  occurrence  of  softenii^ 
the  result  of  the  fever. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  always  accompanied 
alterations  in  the  colour,  and  microscopic  appearances  of  the  toa 
of  the  part,  generally  by  alterations  in  its  consistence,  and  son 
times  also  by  alterations  in  the  size  of  the  organ. 

The  Colour  of  the  heart  varies  in  different  cases,  and  in  dij 
rent  parts  of  the  same  heart,  according  to  the  stage,  and  extent 
the  disease.  As  a  general  rule,  the  degenerated  muscular  tis 
is  paler,  and  has  a  duller  hue  than  natural ;  often  with  a  bii$ 
yellow  shade,  similar  to  that  of  faded  or  withered  leaves^  to  wlii 
Laennec  compared  it ;  or  more  that  of  a  fatty,  or  boiled  lin 
In  other  cases,  the  tissue  has  a  dirty  brown  or  leaden  hue,re0ei 
bling  wet  brown  paper ;  and,  occasionally  it  presents,  when  c 
or  torn,  a  granular  aspect,  like  the  lung  in  an  early  stage  of  gr 
hepatization,  to  which  the  term  ^^  granular  degeneration**  has  be 
applied  by  Mr.  Paget. 

The  alteration  in  colour  is  not  uniform  throughout;  *'it 
generally  (Dr.  Quain  observes)  in  spots,  or  patches ;  and  thooj 
the  whole  heart  may  be  pale,  the  spots  being  more  so,  give  t 
tissue,  when  seen  beneath  the  endocardium,  a  mottied  or  spott 
appearance."  ^'  The  spots  are  of  infinite  variety  of  size  and  fon 
such  as  lines,  crescents,  circles,  &c.  As  the  disease  advanoei^  t 
spots  run  together,  and  give  portions  of  the  heart  a  uniform  ba 
coloured  appearance.  This  appearance  may  be  confined  to 
portion  of  the  heart,  the  rest  presenting  tiie  ordinary  hetU 
characters." 

These  alterations  of  colour  can  be  recognised  by  the  unaflirt 
eye,  but  it  requires  the  microscope  to  determine  the  changes  wb 
have  taken  place  in  the  degenerated  muscular  fibre. 

Microscopic  appearances. — When  a  portion  of  the  degenenti 
tissue  is  submitted  to  a  high  power  of  microscope,  the  txtua^ 
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stricofthe  muscular  fibrils  are  found  to  be  indistinct,  or  absent; 
^  and  their  sheaths  are  seen  to  contain  very  minute  oil  globules,  which 
I  maj  be  few  and  scattered,  or  so  crowded  as  to  fill  the  sarcolemma, 
aooordiog  to  the  stage  the  disease  has  reached.  The  oil  globules  at 
fiwt  have  the  appearance  of  minute  black  dots,  "  which  partially 
obflcore  the  proper  substance  of  the  fibre.  As  these  dots  grow 
lujger  80  their  centres  grow  bright,  and  they  manifest  themselves 
M  particles  of  oil,  which  still  increasing  both  in  size  and  number 
ahnost  completely  fill  the  sarcolemma." 

These  oil  globules  are  always  much  smaller  than  those  in  fatty 

growth  on  the  heart,  their  size  *^  rarely  exceeds  that  of  the  blood- 

ooipQscles ;  while  that  of  the  black  dots  may  be  in  the  first  in- 

I     ttuice  not  more  than  one  tenth  of  the  measurement."     "  They 

'     naemble  (Dr.  Quain  observes)  the  oil  globules  of  milk ;"   and 

'^tkat  they  are  composed  of  fat  is  demonstrated  by  their  highly 

'BfiBctive  properties,  and  by  the  action  of  ether  upon  them  when 

Aeyhave  escaped  fix)m  the  sarcolemma." 

When  the  tissue  of  the  heart  has  undergone  this  change,  the 

"I>res  as  a  necessary  result  become  friable,  and  break  down  readily ; 

''the  proper  muscular  tissue  at  the  part  (as  Mr.  Paget  remarks)  is 

{One,  and  in  its  place  we  have  tubes  full  of  fatty  matter,  there- 

^1^  powerless,  and  wholly  incapable  of  exercising  the  proper 

'Auction  of  the  muscular  fibre." 

The  consistence  of  the  heart  when  the  seat  of  fatty  degene- 
ration is,  as  a  general  rule,  altered ;  it  becomes  soft,  flabby,  or 
^^^ble,  according  to  circumstances.     In  the  slighter  forms,  how- 
®^*er,  and  when  much  healthy  tissue  is  mixed  up  with  the  degene- 
"^t^  fibres,  the  heart  may  be  in  no  appreciable  degree  softer  than 
^^tnral ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  flabby,  and  flaccid,  with- 
®^'t  much  fatty  disease  being  present.     "  This  flaccid  state  appears 
N*^T.  Ogle  olwerves)  to  be  rather  dependent  on  imbibation,  and  a 
^"i^d  state  of  the  blood,  as  in  fever,  puerperal  peritonitis,  pyaemia, 
^^•'*    When  fatty  degeneration   is   advanced,  the  tissue  of  the 
^^furt,  in  addition  to  being  softened,  becomes  friable,  and  tears 
^l>on  a  slight  force ;  and  in  extreme  cases,  the  muscular  substance 
"^^eaks  down  under  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  like  wet  brown 
^^per ;  the  scalpel  at  the  same  time  is  greased  in  cutting  it,  and 
^lotting  paper  pressed  upon  it  gets  a  greasy  stain. 

A  heart  thus  affected  undergoes  decomposition  more  quickly 
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than  a  healthy  heart ;  and,  there  is  sometimes  a  rapid  eTolution 
gasy  which  distends  the  superficial  veins  soon  after  death,  a  pencil 
first  noticed  by  Professor  Smith.  This  yery  adTanoed  conditicKaa 
of  the  disease  is  seldom  general,  as  usually  met  with,  it  engages  bt^t 
a  limited  portion  of  the  heart's  tissue. 

Alterations  of  size. — A  heart,  the  seat  of  fatty  degeneration,  may 
be  enlarged,  or  it  may  be  smaller  than  natural,  or  it  may  preserve 
its  normal  dimensions — it  is  most  frequently  enlarged;  thus  in 
eighty-three  cases  tabulated  by  Dr.  Quain,  the  size  of  the  oigao 
was  increased  in  forty-three,  and  diminished  in  only  four.    This 
increase  in  size  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  ventricles,  which  may  be 
associated  with  either  hypertrophy,  or  attenuation,  or  with  &ttf 
growth  on  the  heart.    According  to  Rokitanaky,  fatty  degen^ 
ration  occurs  more  especially  in  hypertrophied  and  dilated  hearts 
He  regards  it  as  ^'  a  consecutive  disease  of  hypertrophy  of  Ae 
heart ;  developed  in  consequence  of  the  state  of  paralysis,  or  inert- 
ness of  certain  portions  of  the  muscular  substance,  induced  by  Ae 
disproportion  between  the  mass  of  the  tissues  and  the  powen  of 
innervation."     It  appears  to  me  that  dilatation  is  rather  a  codi^ 
cutive  result  of  softening ;  the  softened  walls  of  the  ventricle  yidd- 
ing  to  the  distension  from  within,  and  being  incapable  of  retozning 
to  their  normal  state  owing  to  the  degeneration  of  the  musoakr 
fibre,  distension  passes  into  dilatation,  which  becomes  permaneDi 

The  condition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart  in  &ttf 
degeneration  has  been  shown  by  Dr.  Quain  to  be  analogous  to  tb» 
peculiar  chemical  change  that  takes  place  in  dead  animal  tia»e% 
when  exposed  to  moisture  and  excluded  from  the  air,  and  knowm- 
under  the  name  of  adipocire.    The  change  has  been  regarded  \f 
some  as  identical  with  that  which  occurs  in  voluntary  mueck^ 
when  long  unused,  as  in  old  unreduced  dislocations,  anchyloeb 
joints,  &c. ;  but  the  two  conditions  are  not  analogous,  ^*  the 
dency  of  voluntary  muscles  (as  Dr.  Quain  remarks)  is  to  d^enerai^ 
into  a  fibrous  tissue  mixed  with  fat,  rather  than  into  granular  &tt^ 
matter." 

SOFTENING  OF  THE  HBABT. 

We  have  seen  that  fatty  degeneration  is  accompanied  by  soAeft- 
ing,  and  friability  of  the  tissue  of  the  heart;  and  it  constitutes tto 
most  frequent  cause  of  sofljening.     Writers  generally,  howeveiV 
have  treated  of  softening  as  if  it  were  a  distinct  form  of  disetfe; 
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a&d  hare  made  divisions,  and  sub-divisions  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent ideas  they  entertained  respecting  its  nature.  Most  of  these 
Tarieties  would  more  properly  come  under  the  head  of  fatty  disease ; 
IB  which  category  may  probably  be  included  ^^  the  whitish  and 
jdlowish  softening'*  of  Laennec  and  Hope ;  the  ^^  cachectic  soften- 
ing" of  Pigeaux^  the  ^'  senile  softening"  of  Blaud,  and  some  of 
the  variedes  made  by  Andral.  There  are,  however,  a  certain 
number  of  cases,  in  which  softening  of  the  heart  is  independent  of 
deconversion  of  its  tissue  into  fat ;  among  which  may  be  included, 
Ae  softening  that  occasionally  occurs  iu  typhus  fever,  in  bad  forms 
of  scurvy,  in  chlorotic  ancemia,  purulent  infection  and  puerperal 
peritonitis. 

The  softening  of  the  heart  which  sometimes  occurs  in  the  latter 
itAtes,  equally  as  that  which  attends  upon  scurvy  and  chlorotic 
tnoBmia,  being  but  a  part  of  the  constitutional  disease,  it  is  not 
nooeswy  to  delay  upon  them  here.  The  variety  which  is  occa- 
ftonally  observed  in  typhus  fever  demands,  however,  some  notice. 
This  form  of  softening  was  first  mentioned  by  Laennec,  it  has  been 
pttticolarly  described  by  Louis  ;*  and  its  clinical  history  has  been 
'itvestiinited  with  much  care  by  Dr.  Stoke8.t 

According  to  Louis,  softening  of  the  heart  is  more  common 

^Hqh  the  fever  proves  fatal  early ;  in  seven  instances  noticed  by 

''Uii  (where  the  softening  was  extreme),  death  took  place  before 

^f^  fanrteenth  day  of  the  fever.     The  softening  was  very  rarely 

**Olited  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart,  it  was  generally  universal, 

^o«gh  sometimes  more  marked  in  the  left  ventricle.     The  heart 

'^'^  flaccid,  in  many  "  it  retained,  like  a  wet  cloth,  any  shape  in 

'^Hich  it  was  placed;"  it  was  also  friable,  *' easily  torn,  and  very 

f^^y  penetrated  by  the  finger."     The  size  of  the  heart  was  not 

'^Oreased,  it  appeared  smaller  in  two  of  his  cases ;  and,  in  nearly 

^^l*  the  walk  of  the  ventricles,  particularly  of  the  left,  were  at- 

'^^uated. 

The  appearances  of  the  heart  in  this  morbid  state,  according  to 
*^^.  Stokes,t  are  as  follows : 

"  The  heart  is  little,  if  at  all,  altered  in  volume.  It  is  gene- 
^By  of  a  livid  hue,  but  this  it  may  have  in  common  with  other 
'^'•Hemal  organs,  as  is  often  seen  in  fever.     It  feels  extremely  soft 

*  Recherchet  sur  la  Gastro-enterite.       t  On  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta 
t  Dub.  JoDr.  9i  Med.  vol.  xvii. 
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espeoially  in  its  left  portions,  and  the  left  ventricle  frequently 
on  pressure.     Nothing  remarkable  is  to  be  found  as  to  the  pei^ 
cardium  or  endocardium,  and  the  valves  are  unafl^ted*    Tk^ 
principal  change  is  found  in  the  muscular  structure,  which  is  oftexi 
infiltrated  with  an  adhesive,  as  it  were,  gummy  secretion.    Tbie 
lei't  ventricle  exhibits  a  singular  appearance,  for  the  traces  of  mas- 
cular  fibre  are  lost,  and  the  external  layer,  to  the  depth  of  the  eighth 
of  an  inch,  converted  into  a  homogeneous  structure,  in  which  no 
fibre  can  be  found.     The  colour  of  this  altered  portion  is  generally 
dark,  and  it  resembles  the  cortical  structure  of  the  kidney.   Id 
some  cases  this  change  occurs  in  patches,  varying  in  depth,  and 
from  a  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth.     The  chai^ 
may  affect  the  septum  cordis  and,  but  to  a  much  less  degree,  tb 
right  ventricle.     The  internal  net  work  (^fleshy  bundles  appen 
less  engaged,  and  though  these  may  be  pale,  their  finnness  seM 
but  little  altered.     The  right  ventride  is  almost  always  more  fin 
and  hard  than  the  left,  which  may  be  so  softened  as  to  break  don 
under  a  slight  preesure.** 

^*  In  most  of  the  cases  in  which  signs  of  softening  of  the  bent 
were  observed,  the  patients  exhibited  a  dark-coloured  and  abondaal 
petechial  eruption ;  the  mouth  was  covered  with  sordes;  the  bodj 
exhaled  the  peculiar  foetor  of  typhus,  while  extreme  prostnlioi 
and  stupor  were  generally  present.    In  a  large  proportion  of  ctfei 
the  secondary  bronchial  disease  existed  to  a  great  degree,  oomiag 
on  in  a  singularly  latent  manner  at  about  the  fifth  day  of  the  afo* 
tion,  and  although  without  much  cough,  or  prominent  dyspnflB^ 
often  advancing  so  as  to  endanger  life.     The  gastro-enteric  sjmp* 
toms  were  generally  less  developed,   though  not  unfreqi^eatlj 
present*     In  many  instances  the  disease  occurred  in  young  aai 
robust  men,  and  the  bad  symptoms  were  developed  at  an  unusuaBf 
early  period ;  the  petechial  eruption  and  the  prostration  appeared 
soon,  and  crisis  was  rare,  yet  the  convalescence  was  genenlljT 
satisfactory,  and  the  restoration  to  health  complete.     The  caiei^ 
were,  in  other  words,  well-marked  examples  of  the  typhus  of  tfai' 
country,  and  in  a  large  number  the  disease  could  be  traced  to  coo- 
tagion.    The  health  of  these  patients,  previous  to  the  attack,  wi^ 
in  nearly  every  instance,  good.     There  was  no  appearance  of  tb^ 
scorbutic  condition,  and  in  the  fatal  cases  it  was  almost  alwaj^ 
found  that  the  voluntary  muscles  were  red,  showing  the  cadaveno 
rigidity  well-marked,  and  in  no  respect  diseased." 
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the  anatomical  and  vital  phenomena  of  this  affection 
.  Stokes  observes,)  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  example  of 
)  special  secondary  lesions  of  typhus,  like  the  infiltration 
cous  glands  of  the  intestine ;  and  capable  of  retrocession 
^nsequent  disorganization." 
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pertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat,  and  in  fatty  degeneration  of 

we  have  examples  of  a  constitutional  tendency  to  abnor- 
don,  or  abnormal  deposition  of  fat ;  and  the  term  fatty 
might  with  as  much  propriety  be  applied  to  such  consti- 

habit,  as  the  terms  scrofulous  or  gouty  are,  where  the 
:e8  are  marked.  The  fatty  diathesis,  then,  may  be 
» be,  a  constitutional  tendency  to  excessive  secretion,  or 
t  of  fat,  either  in  abnormal  quantity^  or  in  abnormal 
;  in  the  former  it  is  deposited  in  abnormal  amount  in 
where  it  U  normally  present ;  in  the  latter  it  is  deposited 
»ns  where  it  t«  not  normally  present.  Of  the  former,  we 
nples  in  excessive  corpulence,  in  excessive  deposit  of  &t 
m  the  heart,  in  the  omentum,  mesentery  or  other  parts. 
;ter,  we  have  examples  in  fatty  degenerauon  of  the  heart, 
eposit  (atheroma),  in  the  large  arteries,  in  fatty  disease  of 

in  the  arcus  senilis  of  the  cornea,  &c* 
heart  we  have,  as  has  been  said,  examples  of  each.  The 
nless  in  excess  does  not  constitute  an  actual  state  of 
the  latter  even  in  moderate  amount  is  a  serious  condition, 
ler,  when  excessive,  may  occasion  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
le  in  the  vicinity  of  the  part  in  which  it  is  deposited ; 

is  an  actual  conversion  of  the  muscular  fibre  into  fatty 
In  the  former  there  is  simply  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac 
e  latter  there  is  a  conversion  of  albuminous  into  oily 
1  other  words,  of  a  highly  organized  material  into  one 
3  scale  of  organization,  and  it  constitutes  therefore  a  true 
ion.  The  former  is  met  with  in  youth,  in  the  adult,  and 
3;  the  latter  is  rather  a  disease  of  the  decline  of  life,  and 
equent  in  old  age. 

degeneration  of  the  heart,  by  modem  authorities,  isoflen 
*  as  a  form  of  atrophy.  Undoubtedly  atrophy  of  the  mus- 
e  is  an  effect  of  excessive  fatty  deposit  on  the  heart ;  and. 


vitliout  any  necessaiy  alteration  ot  its  tissue.  Indeec 
atrophf  18  geaentlly  utuleistood  as  tJie  very  opposite 
trophy;  and  if  applied  to  an  hypertrophied  heart  {' 
affected  with  fatty  degeneration  not  unfiequently  ia)t  t 
calculated  to  lead  to  confusion. 

CAUBEB  OF  HTF&RTROPHT  OF  THE  CAXDIAC  FAT. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  iat  ia  frequently  asaoc 
general  corpidence,  though  it  is  met  with  likemse  in  ii 
who  not  only  are  not  encumbered  with  superfluous  fat,  h 
absolutely  lean.  Its  original  source  is  of  course  the  food. 
blood  ia  known  to  contiun  a  certain  amount  of  ^t 
(about  two  parts  in  a  thousand) ;  it  does  not,  however, 
free  state  in  this  fluid,  and  cannot  be  detected  by  the  D 
In  certain  diseased  states,  however,  it  lua  been  foun 
state ;  thus  the  opaque  or  milky  appearance  of  the  set 
blood,  in  certain  cases  has  been  shown  by  JDr.  Traill  to 
the  presence  of  oil  globules ;  and  Professor  Smithf  hai 
two  cases  of  fatty  degeneradon  of  the  heart,  in  which  he 
oil  in  the  blood. 

Hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat  is  met  with  in  coipuL 
who  have  passed  the  prime  of  life,  and  who  lead  inda 

*  "The  blood,  in  titate  of  health,  contain!  three  diitiaetUncbof  I 
"  1.  Saponiable  fMt  composed  of  &e  «pennicetl-like  nibettnm  call 
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individuals  generally  who  live  well,  and  take  little  exercise. 
7  matter  of  the  aliment  being  rapidly  assimilated,  is  deposited 
e  heart  equally  as  in  other  situations. 
i  occasionally  also  met  with  in  individuals  who  are  tem- 
n  their  habits,  neither  eating  or  drinkmg  to  excess,  and 

lean  rather  than  corpulent.  It  will  generally  however  be 
lat  such  persons  seldom  take  exercise  sufficient  to  promote 
ipiration;  they  limit  themselves  either  to  passive  exercise, 
2h  as  is  little  better  than  passive  ;  and  the  fatty  constituents 
ood  which  find  their  way  into  the  blood,  not  being  con- 
Q  the  lungs,  or  not  passing  oS  with  the  perspiration,  are 
,  and  deposited  as  cardiac  fitt. 

Latham  thinks,  it  is  not  in  individuals  who  have  been 
at  that  this  morbid  deposition  of  fat  is  to  be  apprehended, 
ben  a  man  has  been  always  thin,  and  in  the  decline  of  life 
I  suddenly  fat." 

lertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat  is  met  with  also  in  individuals 
ke  an  habitually  free  use  of  malt  liquors,  or  who  have  been 
licted  to  ardent  spirits  in  excess,  and  such  persons  may  be 
;tly  nourished  in  other  respects,  or  absolutely  lean.  Here 
>  the  excess  of  hydro-carbon  in  the  drink,  the  blood  con- 
cess  of  fat,  which  is  deposited  upon  the  heart  in  inconve- 
nount ;  or^  owing  to  disease  of  the  liver  induced  by  the 
rate  habits,  a  cachectic  state  is  brought  about,  and  *^  fatty 
9  formed  at  the  expense  of  albumen  and  fibrin,  by  a  process 
leration."  Indeed  M.  Huss*  has  shown,  that,  the  blood  of 
in  the  constant  habit  of  using  spirituous  liquors  to  excess 

**  a  much  greater  abundance  of  oily  or  fatty  matter  than 
1 ;  in  fact,  the  blood  of  drunkards  is  saturated  with  carbon, 
tie  same  time  the  fibrin  and  globules  diminish." 

CAUSES  OF  FATTY  DEGENERATION. 

Y  degeneration  of  the  heart  may  almost  always  be  traced 
feet,  or  deficient  nutrition,  or  to  disordered  or  depraved 
i ;  which  itself  may  be  the  result  of  constitutional  or  of 
uses.  It  is  important  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind, 
it  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  complications  of 
ise.     For  instance,  when  the  cause  is  constitutional,  fatty 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.  April,  1S&2. 
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degeneration  of  other  tissues  is  frequently  aasodaled  with  it ;  of 
which  atheroma  in  the  large  arteries,  and  the  arcuM  semUs  are 
common  examples ;  while  a  considerable  pordon  of  the  muacalar 
tissue  of  the  heart  is  usually  engaged.  Whereas,  when  the  caaae 
is  local  (as  obstruction  or  obliteration  of  a  coronary  artery)*  fatty 
degeneration  of  other  organs,  is  not  so  likely  to  be  associated  with 
it,  and  the  disease  is  more  limited ;  while  its  progress  is  generally 
more  insidious,  and  it  is  more  liable  to  terminate  in  rupture  of  the 
parietes. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  depending  upon  constitutional 
causes,  may  not  unfrequently  be  traced  to  a  morbid  state  of  the 
blood,  which  is  either  impoverished,  or  vitiated ;  and  this  may  be 
the  result  of  previous  disease,  acute,  or  chronic,  particularly  the 
latter,  if  of  long  standing  and  attended  with  exhausting  dischaiges; 
or  when  the  individual  has  been  bed-ridden  for  many  moDtIi%  or 
crippled  by  rheumatic  arthritis,  or  other  causes.  It  is  sometimes 
the  ultimate  result  of  deficiency  of  food,  unhealthy  habitation, 
prolonged  mental  toil,  or  anxiety,  intemperance,  &c.,  in  fiust  any- 
thing which  interferes  with  nutrition,  or  impairs  the  general  healtii, 
may  prove  a  cause. 

Derangement  and  impairment  of  nervous  influence,  by  inter- 
fering with  nutrition,  favour  the  occurrence  of  fatty  degeneration. 
It  is  well  known  that  paralyzed  muscles  waste,  and  eventually 
undergo  alteration ;  and  Rokitansky  attributes  much  influence  to 
this  as  a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart. 

Mental  anxiety  by  interfering  with  nutrition  indirectly  proves 
a  cause  of  fatty  degeneration  "  by  withdrawing  the  body  from  those 
exercises  which  constitute  main  sources  of  its  vigour ;  by  depres- 
sing the  heart's  action  so  that  the  blood  is  circulated  with  insuffi- 
cient frequency,  and  force ;  by  modifying  the  respiration  so  that 
the  oxygenizing  of  the  blood  is  less  perfect  than  it  should  be ;  by 
interfering  with  the  digestive  function ;  and,  oftentimes  by  banish- 
ing or  breaking  sleep.*'*  Dr.  Quain  met  with  it  several  times  in 
individuals  who  had  suffered  much  mental  distress ;  in  three  such 
cases,  the  degeneration  led  to  rupture  of  the  heart. 

Advanced   age   appears  to  be  a  predisposing   cause,    partly 
owing,  as  Mr.  Barlow  observes^  "  to  the  impaired  condition  of  the 
blood,  partly  to  the  withdrawal  of  nervous  influence,  and  partly  to 
♦  On  Fatty  Degeneration,  by  the  late  W.  F.  Barlow. 
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tb  enfeebtement  of  the  vital  functions,  digestion,  respiration,  and 
dfcaladon."  A  gouty  tendency  may  often  also,  as  Dr.  Ormerod 
nmi^  be  traced  to  the  subjects  of  it.  Fatty  degeneration  of 
die  heart,  although  most  frequent  in  the  decline  of  life,  is  by  no 
■ens  limited  to  that  period ;  it  has  been  observed  under  puberty 
nd  at  every  period  afterwards. 

In  determining  the  influence  of  age  in  its  production,  we 
dkoold  be  led  to  form  an  erroneous  estimate,  if  we  limited  ourselves 
to  the  cases,  in  which  death  was  directly  the  result  of  the  fatty 
dfligeneradon  of  the  heart ;  the  majority  of  such  subjects  having 
ken  advanced  in  life ;  whereas,  when  death  was  the  result  of  other 
fiseases,  and  only  perhaps  indirectly  hastened  by  the  state  of  the 
heirt,  the  subjects  were  generally  much  younger.  Thus  in  one 
himdred  hearts,  examined  by  Dr.  Ogle,*  from  patients  dying  of 
vizioiis  diseases,  which  all  presented  more  or  less  of  fatty  degene- 
iifeion,  he  found  that  in  twenty-three,  marked  as  only  very  slightly 
fcttj,  the  average  age  was  forty  years ;  while  in  nine,  marked  as 
decidedly  fatty,  the  average  age  was  thirty-six.  The  highest  age 
ittuned  in  the  latter  class  was  sixty,  and  one  was  only  ten  years 
ofage. 

When  &tty  degeneration  depends  upon  a  local  causey  it  is 
generally  such  as  interferes  with  the  coronary  circulation,  and 
pitrents  a  portion  of  the  heart's  tissue  from  receiving  the  supply  of 
^teiial  blood  necessary  for  its  nutrition.     This  may  be  the  result 
^  endocarditis,  ending  in  adhesion  of  a  semilunar  valve  to  the 
'iQier  surface  of  the  aorta,  or  of  adventitious  deposit  around  the 
^^^o%  of  the  aorta,  obstructing  or  occluding  the  orifice  of  one  of  the 
^^^^onaiy  arteries ;  or  of  the  same  deposits  within  the  tube  of  a 
)ori(mary  artery,  diminishing  its  calibre,  and  impeding  the  passage 
^  the  blood  through  it.     In  the  two  latter  instances  the  fatty 
"^generation  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  often  a  secondary  efiect  of 
^tty,  or  other  adventitious  deposit  in  the  vessels  supplying  the 
^^«t    The  frequency  of  these  as  causes  of  fatty  degeneration  is 
^own  by  Dr.  Quain's  tables  ;t  from  which  it  appears  that  out  of 
eighty-three  cases,  the  coronary  arteries  were  ossified  or  obstructed 
^  twenty-five;  and  valvular  disease,  chronic  endo,  or  pericar- 
ditis exbted  in  seventeen. 

When  the  circulation  in  one  coronary  artery  is  obstructed,  the 

*  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  toI.  It.  f  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  toI.  xxziii. 
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effects  upon  the  heart  are  more  prejudicial  than  would  be  the  can 
in  a  similar  obstruction  of  an  artery  in  other  parts  of  the  bodj) 
owing  to  the  nature  of  the  anastomoses  of  the  coronary  arteriee;  i 
point  to  which  attention  was  first  called  by  Mr.  Swan.*  He  hai 
shown  that  ^^  although  the  coronary  arteries  communicate  at  die 
base  and  apex  of  the  heart,  the  communication  is  not  veiy  fiW) 
and  each  can  do  very  little  more  than  supply  its  respective  regiooSi* 
Hence  if  one  coronary  artery  is  partially  or  completely  obstmcted, 
the  part  of  the  heart,  to  which  its  branches  are  distributed  caoBOt 
receive  an  adequate  supply  of  blood  by  the  anastomosing  brsnchfli^ 
its  tissue  consequently  will  be  insufficiently  nouiishedy  and  do- 
generation  may  ensue. 

Atheromatous,  calcareous,  or  other  deposit  in  the  comouj 
arteries,  when  in  an  extreme  degree,  by  interfering  with  d» 
nutrition  of  the  heart,  may,  instead  of  giving  rise  to  fat^  degeoe* 
ration,  bring  about  atrophy  of  the  entire  organ.  Tiedemannt  hn 
recorded  a  remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  where  the  heart  weighed 
only  two  ounces  three  drachms,  and  measured  but  two  incbei 
seven  lines  in  its  long  diameter.  The  patient  was  a  female,  sereD^ 
years  of  age,  both  coronary  arteries  were  ossified,  and  the  orifice 
of  the  right  so  much  contracted  as  hardly  to  admit  a  probe.  Dr* 
Oglet  mentions  another,  but  in  his  case  the  heart  weighed  seven 
ounces. 

In  several  of  the  cases,  in  which  ossification  of  the  coronaij 
arteries  was  present,  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris  were  observed; 
indeed  this  condition  of  the  arteries  was  supposed  by  Jenner  to  be 
the  cause  of  angina,  and  Parry,  Black,  and  others  have  recorded 
examples  of  it.  It  is,  however,  only  indirectly  a  cause,  inaanwck 
as  it  usually  leads  to  degeneration  of  the  heart's  tissue. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  FATTY  DISEASE. 

The  effect  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat  when  in  excess,  or  of 
fatty  degeneration,  being  to  diminish  the  contractile  force  of  th^ 
ventricles,  and  to  impair  their  power  of  propelling  the  blood,  the 
impulse  becomes  more  feeble  and  indistinct,  or  is  absent ;  the  poke 
becomes  weak,  intermittent,  irregular  or  slow;  the  sounds  of w* 
heart  diminish  in  intensity,  or  one,  rarely  both  may  be  inaudible* 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  No?.  1848.  t  Trtns.  Path.  Soc.  fol.  if 

t  On  Arctation  and  Closure  of  Arteriea. 
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ks  the  enfeebled  ventricle  is  incapable  of  fully  expelling  its  con- 
ents^  distension  of  its  chamber  is  liable  to  ensue,  followed 
ooner  or  later  by  permanent  dilatation.  The  brain,  under  those 
aicnmstances,  not  receiving  its  normal  supply  of  blood,  or  the  cir- 
okdon  in  this  organ  being  otherwise  disturbed,  syncopal  attacks 
me  in  some  subjects,  and  semi-apoplectic  seizures  in  others, 
&  one  or  other  of  which  the  patient  may  die ;  or  upon  some  slight 
HMeolar  exertion,  the  parietes  of  the  weakened  ventricle  may 
ield,  and  give  way-^the  blood  escapes  into  the  pericardial  sac, 
Ddthe  padent  dies. 

In  considering  the  symptoms  of  fatty  disease  it  should  be  borne 
1  mind  that  they  must  vary  according  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
B  the  extent  of  the  disease,  and  its  complications ;  but,  particularly 
I  seat,  whether  on  the  left  or  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  its 
age,  whether  early  or  advanced.  Thus,  if  the  right  ventricle 
lone  is  engaged,  it  can  exercise  no  direct  influence  upon  the  radial 
ulfle ;  whereas  when  the  left  ventricle  is  its  seat,  the  pulse  presents 
srtain  well-marked  characters.  Again,  when  the  right  ventricle 
lone  is  its  seat,  those  syncopal  attacks  observed  in  certain  cases 
te  less  likely  to  occur,  but  by  the  tendency  of  this  state  of  the 
BBtricle  to  impede  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  brain, 
I  may  assist  in  inducing  the  semi-apoplectic  seizures  which  are 
ccanonally  observed  in  this  diseased  state. 

PHYSICAL  SIGNS  OF  FATTY  DISEASE. 

Impulse. — ^In  fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  when  at  all  advanced, 
^  impulse,  as  a  general  rule,  becomes  weaker  than  natural,  and 
'^toally  imperceptible  both  to  the  eye  and  hand  in  its  normal 
^tion.  A  patient  under  my  care  had  himself  noticed  this  dis- 
'pearance  of  the  heart's  pulsation,  and  remarked  on  it  as  extra- 
dinary.  If  the  right  ventricle  does  not  participate  in  the  disease, 
c  impulse  voll  be  perceptible  to  the  right  side  and  about  the 
^orm  cartilage,  or  sometimes  below  it.  When  the  ventricles  are 
"pertrophied,  the  impulse  may  not  be  diminished,  or  although 
Warily  weak,  it  may  become  temporarily  strong  under  excite- 
^t.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  fatty  degeneration,  or  when  it  is 
tnplicated  with  dilatation  and  attenuation,  the  impulse  besides 
ing  very  feeble,  becomes  more  or  less  irregular. 

In  softening  of  the  heart  in  typhus  fever,  "the  loss  of  impulse 


find  it  bj  examining  when  the  patient  is  turned  on  h: 
or  by  presmng  with  the  fingers  in  the  intercostal  spacei 
of  exfnratioD,  when  we  discover  it  like  a  feeble  vem 
sation.  Ill  most  cases,  the  diminution  of  impulse  isatl 
corresponding  loss  of  sound;  but  it  must  not  be  fbi] 
impulse  and  sound  an  not  always  proportionate  or  ow 
either  in  the  invasion,  or  retroceasion  of  the  disease." 

Sottndt  of  the  Heart— The  sounds  of  the  heart 
nished  in  intensity,  particnlarly  the  first  sound,  which  c 
is  almost  extinct;  in  a  few  instances,  the  second  sounc 
have  been  very  feeble,  while  the  first  was  well-marlc< 
disease  is  limited  to  the  left  Tentriole,  the  sounds  will  1 
the  right  than  the  left  side  of  the  pnecordial  repon. 
pulse,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  are  slow,  both  sonn 
iectlj  distinct,  slow,  and  measured,  with  a  long  intern 
equalling  the  period  occupied  by  the  double  sound, 
under  my  care,  where,  in  addition  to  slow  pulse,  jugol 
was  present  in  both  the  internal  and  external  jugular 
pulsation  in  these  vessels  appeared  to  be  double  that  ol 
as  if  a  more  feeble  ventricolar  ^stole  intervened  bet 
ordinary  systole.  Fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  per  k,  do 
rise  to  a  murmur ;  and,  if  valvular  disease  is  associated 
physical  signs  of  the  latter  will  be  less  marked  than 
muscular  tissue  is  sound. 
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at  both  sides  of  the  hearty  is  indicative  of  an  extreme 
f  weakening." 

GENERAL  SYMPTOMS  OF  FATTT  DISEASE. 

Pulse. — Three  distinct  characters  of  pulse  are  met  with 
lisease  of  the  heart 

small,  feeble,  and  compressible  pulse,  which  may  be 
or  intermittent. 

very  small,  intermittent,  irregular,  and  unequal  pulse. 
.  permanently  slow  pulse. 

effect  of  fatty  disease  being  to  diminish  the  propulsive 
r  the  left  ventricle ;  we  should  expect  to  find  the  pulse 
ble,  smaller,  and  more  compressible  than  natural  in  such 
id  this  is  exactly  what  does  generally  occur;  a  strong 
ing  incompatible  with  a  softened  left  ventricle.  It  occa- 
happens,  however,  that  the  radial  artery  at  the  wrist,  feels 
nd  firmer  than  natural,  owing  to  ossific  deposit  in  the 
vhen  this  condition  of  the  artery  is  met  with  and  other 
fatty  disease  are  marked,  ossific  deposit  in  one  or  both 

arteries  is  probable.  As  the  morbid  condition  advances^ 
i,  in  addition  to  being  small,  becomes  intermittent,  and 
[y  irregular,  and  in  extreme  cases,  it  is  so  small,  irregular, 
[ual  as  to  be  with  difficulty  counted,  when  it  resembles 
\  of  extreme  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice.     This  con* 

pulse  may  be  the  result  either  of  fatty  disease  per  se^  or 
bination  of  dilatation,  or  attenuation  of  the  left  ventricle 
y  disease, 
•ftening  of  the  heart  from  other  causes,  the  pulse  presents 

characters,  being  either  small  and  feeble,  or  intermittent 
^lar.  Indeed,  an  intermittent  or  irregular  pulse  was 
ipon  as  a  very  unfavourable  sign  in  fever,  before  it  was 
o  be  connected  with  softening  of  the  heart.  Louis  was 
to  notice  the  latter ;  he  states,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cases 
lis  character  of  pulse  was  present,  and  the  patient  died,  the 
*  structure  of  the  heart  was  found  to  be  softened. 
)  pulse. — In  certain  cases  of  fatty  heart,  the  pulse,  instead 
iting  the  foregoing  characters,  is  permanently  slower  than 
being  sometimes  only  from  twenty  to  forty  in  a  minute, 

2k 


4<)4  gyuPTOUS  or  fatty  msKiss. 

or  Icaa.  The  oonuoction  between  slow  pulse,  and  fatty  teart,  w 
firet  noticed  by  Dr.  Macbride,'  of  Dublin.  "  The  accumulati' 
of  fat  about  ihc  basis  of  the  heart,  and  the  large  vessels  connect! 
therewiili,  incumber  it  (be  says),  so  that  neither  tlie  systolic  a< 
Bubsultory  motions  ean  be  performed  with  sufficient  freedoc 
whence  the  weakness  and  slowness  of  the  pulse." 

In  some  cases  of  this  disease  the  pulse  presents  this  feature 
a  very  remarkable  degree ;  thus,  in  one,  ijuoted  in  Mr.  Richardsoa 
valuable  memoirf  upon  "  Slow  Pulse,"  it  was  for  a  time  so  hvu 
nine  in  the  minute;  and  in  another,  also  quoted  by  him,  it  wm 
fer  a  time  only  eight  in  a  minute.  Mr.  Richardson  has  aln 
made  the  remark,  that  a  sudden  rise  in  the  frequency  of  the  pubo 
sometimes  occurs  in  these  cases  shortly  before  death.  AcconliiiS 
to  Ur.  Todd,  J  the  pulse,  in  feebleness  of  the  heart,  may  be  more 
frequent  in  tlie  recumbent  than  the  erect  posture,  contrary  to 
what  holds  good  in  licalth :  this,  however,  is  by  no  mean)  i 
general  rule.  In  a  case  under  my  carcj  where  the  pulse  in  tie 
recumbent  posture  was  tliirty-six,  it  was  not  increased  in  freqiiexy 
on  making  the  patient  sit  up ;  on  another  occasion,  when  the  pulK 
of  the  same  patient  was  thirty-eight  in  the  recumbent  postal^  >l 
rose  to  forty-four  in  the  sitting  posture.  It  may  also  happen  i" 
cases  of  this  kind ;  that  while  the  action  of  the  heart  is  slow,  l''' 
puUe  itself  is  so  very  feeble  as  to  be  imperceptible  or  nearly  »** 
either  wrist ;  this,  however  is  rare. 

When  a  permanently  slow  pulse  is  met  with  in  one  cIiM  * 
cases,  and  a  very  small,  irregular,  and  unequal  pulse  in  anotboi 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  there  must  be  aome  canse  for  tv* 
remarkable  difference.  Dr.  Stokes  attributes  the  slow  pnbe  tos» 
"  equally  weakened  state  of  both  ventricles ;"  but  the  oppo^ 
form  of  pulse  is  observed  here,  as  often  a»  a  slow  pulse.  I^ 
Ormerod  thinks,  that  a  slow  pulse  is  cbaiftcteristie  of  his  sew^ 
form  of  fatty  degeneration ;  but,  it  is  met  with  in  both  forva^  uf 
when  both  are  combined. 

It  may  happen,  that  the  slowness  of  the  pulse  is  only  a 
and  depends  upon  every  seoond  ^stole  of  &e  left  ventricle  I 
too  feeble  to  communicate  an  irapnlae  to  the  blood  in  tba  sadii 
artery.    When,  howev^,  there  are  no  reasons  to  bu^^osb  tb»  t 

*  PncdM  of  Phfiie,  1772,  p.  317.  }  Uitd.  IM.  Qm.,  f«l  sMi. 

fDnb.  Qiurtetlf  Jodtd*!,  toI  xiT. 
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h9  the.ca8e»  we  must  look  for  another  explanation.  If  the  cases  of 
ftttjr  dioeaae  aie  analysed^  in  which  a  slow  pulse  was  a  prominent 
IjViptom,  ^ey  wiU  generally  be  found  to  have  been  attended  by 
Sjfmptoms  of  disturbance  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  indicated  by 
fifes  of  weakness^  or  faintness,  by  syncopal  attacks,  or  by  semi-apo- 
plwtic  seizures ;  and  it  is  to  the  deranged  or  disturbed  state  of  the 
qucolation  in  the  brain  that  the  slowness  of  pulse  is  due,  not  to 
differences  in  the  seat  or  nature  of  the  fatty  dbease.  Indeed,  I 
Itave  observed  the  speech  to  be  slow,  and  the  patient  generally 
lethargic,  when  the  pulse  was  permanently  slow*  Mr.  Richardson* 
bip  abo  made  a  somewhat  similar  remark.  ^^  With  regard  to  the 
Aqw  pulse  sometimes  met  with  in  these  cases,  I  think  (he  says) 
^  must  look  to  the  nervous  system  and  not  to  the  heart  for  its 
KKplanatipp,  for  in  different  persons,  with  this  same  disease  of  the 
Engfm,  and  in  the  same  stage  of  the  disease,  the  pulse  varies  from 
QiJUieme  rapidity  to  remarkable  slowness." 

DyspruBa  may  be  absent  altogether ;  or  it  may  be  experienced 
9dy  on  ascending  stairs,  or  in  making  some  muscular  exertion,  or 
it  may  be  the  symptom  especially  complained  of  by  the  patient, 
b.  fliome  instances  it  is  constant,  in  others  it  occurs  in  paroxysms, 
INtrticularly  at  night,  often  coming  on  during  sleep  and  without 
ipparent  cause.  The  latter  varieties  depend  often  upon  the  asso- 
tltion  of  chronic  bronchial,  or  pulmonary  affections  with  the 
fety  disease.  In  uncomplicated  cases  the  sensation  is  rather  one 
<f  iilintness,  or  giddiness,  experienced  in  close  or  crowded  rooms, 
^biQQUght  on  by  slight  mental  excitement ;  or,  it  is  more  a  feeling 
of  breathlessness,  which  causes  the  patient  to  pant  or  to  sigh  fre- 
fOeutly.  Sometimes  it  is  accompanied  by  a  choking  sensation,  or 
V  s  sense  of  constriction  or  tightness  across  the  chest,  with  occa- 
IKUQally  a  feeling  of  sinking.  The  respirations  may,  or  may  not 
^  more  frequent  thsm  natural ;  in  a  case  under  my  care,  where 
w  p^lse  was  only  thirty-three  in  the  minute,  the  number  of  the 
^irations  was  precisely  the  same. 

^r*  Stokes  has  described  a  form  of  *'  respiratory  distress,** 
fhich  be  considers  to  be  peculiar  to  this  disease,  ^*  consisting  of  a 
'^iod  of  apparently  perfect  apnoea,  succeeded  by  feeble  and  short 
■i^li^rations,  which  gradually  increase  in  strength  and  depth,  until 
^  respiratory  act  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  which  it  seems 

*  Dab.  Hosp.  Gaz.,  May  1855. 


ot ;  It  IS  sometimes,  however,  a  prominent  and  distressing 
it  is  usually  referred  to  the  praBcordial  region,  or  to  the  1 
to  a  point  behind  the  sternum,  or  to  the  epigastrium,  £ 
it  radiates  to  the  axilla,  left  scapula,  and  arm. 

The  sensation  experienced  at  fii*st,  is  a  dull  uneasy  i 
amounting  to  pain,  which  is  either  constant  or  intern] 
over  a  space  which  can  be  covered  by  the  palm  of  the 
referred  to  the  region  of  the  left  nipple,  or  to  the  left  of 
As  the  disease  advances,  the  uneasy  sensation  passes  into 
increases  in  severity  at  times,  and  is  not  affected  by  p 
generally  by  a  full  inspiration.  In  other  instances  the 
the  first  is  paroxysmal,  the  patient  being  free  from  it  ir 
vals,  the  paroxysms  are  sometimes  of  extreme  severity 
the  characters  of  angina  ;  the  pain  is  referred  to  the  \ 
prsecordial  regions,  from  which  it  shoots  to  the  left  sc 
extends  down  the  left  arm,  or  sometimes  down  both  a 
paroxysms  at  first  are  few  and  far  between,  ultimately! 
become  frequent,  or  may  even  occur  daily.  The  first  aci 
often  follows  some  unusual  exertion,  or  some  mental  d 
In  several  instances  where  pain  was  not  experienced  u 
short  time  before  death,  it  was  connected  with  rupture  of 
fibres  of  the  heart ;  and  then  was  sometimes  referred  pr 
the  epigastric  region.  From  an  abstract  of  eighty-three 
by  Dr.  Quain,  it  appears  that  long-continued  pain  was  e 
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the  fit,  as  occurs  not  unfrequently  afler  ordinary  syncope ;  nor  has 
le  the  sensation  of  noise,  or  buzzing  in  the  ears,  which  is  usually 
experienced  in  passing  into  or  out  of  a  fainting  fit.  One  patient 
who  was  not  insensible  in  the  fit,  described  the  sensation  on  coming 
oat  of  it  as  being  agreeable  rather  than  otherwise ;  another  who 
was  insensible  in  the  fit,  thought  on  recovering  from  it  that  he  had 
been  asleep  and  dreaming.  Some,  however,  have  described  the 
•ensation  as  a  very  unpleasant  one,  and  while  it  lasted  they  have 
been  impressed  with  a  feeling  of  impending  death. 
.  These  attacks  are  usually  of  short  duration,  occur  at  irregular, 
Kxmetimes  distant  intervals,  at  others  in  quick  succession;  they 
lie  most  common  at  night  and  generally  supervene  without  any 
taming,  though  in  some  instances  they  were  preceded  by  vomit- 
og,  giddiness,  faintness,  or  oppression  of  breathing.  They  are 
tften  brought  on  by  something  which  taxes  too  much  the  powers 
rfthe  weakened  heart,  whether  mental  or  otherwise;  or,  by  the 
ise  of  food  which  the  stomach  is  unable  to  digest,  either  from  its 
l)alk,  its  kind,  or  its  imperfect  mastication. 

In  the  cases  in  which  these  syncopal  attacks  were  marked,  the 
left  ventricle  was  almost  always  the  seat  of  the  fatty  degeneration* 
Iheir  cause  appears  to  lie  in  the  blood  being  propelled  to  the  brain 
with  insufiicient  force,  or  in  insufficient  amount  to  maintain  the 
^Kuadar  pressure  essential  to  the  due  performance  of  its  functions. 
pr.  Burrows*  has  shown  that  the  suspension  of  the  functions  of  the 
hain  which  occurs  in  ordinary  syncope,  is  the  result  of"  insufficient 
viflcular  pressure  on  its  substance,  rather  than  of  an  inadequate 
•opply  of  blood  to  the  organ."  When  the  left  ventricle  is  softened, 
both  these  may  come  into  operation,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
wat  the  cerebral  circulation  may  be  readily  deranged  under  these 
BJ^cumstances  from  very  trifling  causes.  Dr.  Stokes  mentions  a 
'••e  where  "  on  the  occurence  of  the  premonitory  symptoms,  the 
'^ent  by  hanging  his  head  so  that  it  rested  on  the  floor"  was  able 
^  ward  off  an  attack.  These  attacks  are  more  liable  to  occur  when 
^tty  degeneration  supervenes  upon  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
^cle;  because  here  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  which  previously  had 
^^  constantly  fully  distended,  are  now  no  longer  so,  and  the 
Vascular  pressure"  is  diminished  in  proportion. 

Syncopal  attacks  are  always  unfavourable  symptoms,  the  disease 
*  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation. 
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is  necessarily  somewhat  advanced  when  they  first  set  in;  the 
patient  ultimately  may  die  in  one,  or  they  may  be  succeeded  bj 
semi-apoplectic  seizures,  or  alternate  with  the  latter.  In  the  cases 
tabulated  by  Dr.  Quain,  death  by  syncope  is  stated  to  have  Occurred 
in  thirteen  out  of  thirty-three  in  one  series,  and  in  eight  out  of 
thirty-five  in  a  second.  In  the  thirteen  cases  in  the  first  series, 
both  sides  of  the  heart  were  afiected  in  five  cases,  the  left  dde  m 
seven,  the  right  in  one.  *^  This  mode  of  death  is  in  many  cises 
(Dr.  Quain  observes)  instantaneous ;  in  other  cases,  death,  thoogk 
sudden,  is  not  so  rapid  in  its  occurrence,  the  fatal  faintness  is  pro- 
gressive, and  death  may  not  occur  for  several  minutes  after  its 
onset." 

Semi-^ipoplectic  seizures. ^^When  fatty  disease  is  adfiooed» 
it  is  sometimes  attended  by  transient  fits  of  coma,  which  comeoa 
without  any  warning,  or  are  preceded  by  giddiness,  or  a  fee&f 
of  faintness,  are  rarely  attended  by  stertor,  by  consulvise  mo?e* 
ments  of  the  limbs,  or  true  convulsions,  and  are  not  followed  bf 
paralysis.     The  duration  of  the  fits  may  be  only  a  few  minuteSy 
or  longer;   they  occur  at  irregular  intervals,  sometimes  dnriog 
sleep,  and  they  set  in  at  a  more  advanced  period  of  the  disesso 
than  the  syncopal  attacks,  which  may  or  may  not  precede  thenu 
During  the  fit,  the  patient  is  quite  unconscious,  the  face  is  pfll^ 
the  pupib  are  unaltered,  and  the  surface  is  cold.     The  retain  of 
consciousness  is  sometimes  marked  by  slight  convulsive  movement^ 
rarely  by  frothing  at  the  mouth ;  the  patient  for  a  short  time  afie^ 
the  fit  is  sometimes  lethargic,  and  his  memory  appears  impaired. 

That  coma,  whenever  it  occurs,  is  the  result  of  pressure  on  the 
brain,  admits,  I  believe,  of  no  doubt ;  and  that  the  cause  of  th^ 
coma  here  must  be  transitory,  is  proved  by  the  shortness  of  A^ 
fits,  and  the  perfect  recovery  from  them  within  a  short  period,    b 
the  case  before  us,  we  have  a  feeble  left  ventricle,  feebly  propelKng 
the  blood  to  the  brain,  and  incapable  therefore  of  causing  overdid 
tension  of  its  vessels.    We  may,  however,  have  combined  widi  its 
softened  state  of  the  right  ventricle  which  would  tend  to  indoce 
venous  congestion  of  the  brain.     The  latter  is  sufiSciently  commoB 
in  the  advanced  stage  of  obstructive  valvular  disease,  but  the 
symptoms  which  accompany  it  have  little  resemblance  to  those  we 
are  considering.     We  must  therefore  look  to  some  other  exph* 
nation  for  the  comatose  symptoms ;  the  cause  of  which  probsbl/ 
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£e8  in  the  varjring  amount  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  which,  as 
Dr.  Burrows  has  shown,  is  **  supplemental  to  the  other  contents  of 
the  cranium,  at  one  time  giving  place  to  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  cranium,  at  another  making  up  for  a  deficiency  of 
bbod  in  the  vessels  in  the  head.'* 

When  the  blood  has  been  for  some  time  transmitted  to  the 
haan  in  diminished  amount,  or  with  diminished  force,  we  would 
expect  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  to  be  increased  in  quantity  to  com- 
pbnsBte  for  the  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  Now 
Sf  &om  any  cause,  this  fluid  cannot  readily  change  its  position 
iqxm  any  temporary  obstruction  to  the  return  of  the  venous  blood 
fiom  the  brain,  the  cerebral  substance  will  be  exposed  to  increased 
pleasure,  sufiicient  to  cause  temporary  coma.  After  a  short  time 
tfus  ceases  spontaneously,  or,  under  the  influence  of  stimulants, 
temporary  strength  is  given  to  the  heart,  and  the  attack  ceases. 
Death  by  coma  is  not  very  common ;  in  the  eighty-three  cases 
tabulated  by  Dr.  Quain,  seven  only  died  by  coma. 

Arcus  senilis. — Mr.  Canton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate*  that 
ihe  arcus  senilis  is  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  and  to  call 
attention  to  its  frequent  association  with  fatty  disease  of  the  heart. 
Those  who  have  seen  this  state  of  the  cornea  firequently  associated 
^ih  fatty  heart,  have  set  it  down  as  a  symptom  of  the  latter  t 
Vhile  others,  to  whom  it  has  not  so  often  presented  itself,  deny 
^t  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  diagnostic  sign.  Dr.  Williams  t  says 
4e  has  "  found  it  present  in  about  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  in  which 
^  had  reason  to  infer  the  existence  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the 
neart,**  and  he  has  given  a  table  J  of  twenty-five  cases  in  which 
Ae  arcus  senilis,  in  a  more  or  less  marked  degree,  was  present, 
^d  the  prominent  symptoms  were  such  as  are  usually  present  in 
&tty  disease.  Another  table  of  twelve  cases  has  been  given  by 
Dr.  Hoskins,§  in  which  the  arcus  senilis  was  present,  without 
ftete  being  any  reason  to  suspect  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart — 
•*  only  two  of  these  patients  laboured  under  symptoms  referable  to 
ihe  heart,  and  in  only  one  could  any  organic  alteration  of  the 
vtg&n.  be  suspected.  Six,  or  one-half,  were  healthy  individuals, 
ad  one  was  a  young  man  under  thirty,  of  remarkable  health  and 

*  The  Lancet,  vol.  i.  1850.  f  Principles  of  Medicine,  1856. 

X  The  Lancet,  1850.  §  Ainer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,  Jan.  1853. 
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vigour."  Mr.  Barlow*  mentions  an  instance  where  the  arcus 
senilis,  ^*  which  had  been  both  well  and  frequently  observed,  dis- 
appeared." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  arcus  senilis,  and  &tty  disease 
of  the  heart  are  each  signs  of  the  fatty  diathesis^  the  local  depont 
having  its  seat  in  the  heart  in  one,  and  in  the  cornea  in  the  other. 
The  arcus  senilis,  consequently,  is  no  more  a  symptom  of  fatty 
heart,  than  fatty  heart  is  a  symptom  of  arcus  senilis;  the  two 
deposits  are  distinct  and  independent  of  each  other ;  and  may,  or 
may  not  be  associated  in  the  same  subject.  When  fatty  degeD^ 
ration  of  the  heart  is  the  result  of  constitutional  causes,  the 
arcus  senilis  is  more  likely  to  be  present  than  when  it  is  the  lesolt 
of  a  local  cause,  such  as  obstruction,  or  obliteration  of  a  corooaij 
artery.  Its  presence,  therefore,  is  not  an  evidence  that  thein£- 
vidual  labours  under  fatty  heart ;  nor  is  its  absence  by  any  meant 
an  indication  that  he  is  not  the  subject  of  fatty  disease  of  tlie 
organ. 

The  Countenance  in  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  usoallj 
pale  or  sallow,  the  pallor  in  the  advanced  stage  being  occasional^ 
quite  remarkable,  and  the  same  bloodless  condition  of  the  lest  d 
the  surface  is  observed.  The  hair  is  usually  gray,  and  in  the 
advanced  stage  is,  not  unfrequently,  perfectly  white.  The  indi- 
vidual is  more  frequently  lean  than  fat,  or  he  is  "  fatty  rather  than 
what  is  usually  understood  by  fat."  The  extremities,  owing  to 
the  feeble  circulation  are  usually  cold,  and  the  individual  is  gene- 
rally very  sensitive  to  cold ;  and  before  the  disease  has  made  much 
progress,  he  remarks  himself  that  he  is  easily  fatigued,  or  that  he 
perspires  upon  slight  exertion. 

TREATMENT  OF  FATTY  DISEASE. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  fatty  disease,  a  distinction  mv!^ 
be  drawn  between  the  cases  in  which  we  have  to  deal  simply  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat,  and  those  in  which  fatty  degene- 
ration exists.  Excess  of  cardiac  fat  may  be  absorbed,  and  unless  U 
has  penetrated  between  the  muscular  fibres,  and  caused  ulterior 
changes  in  them,  the  affection  may  be  regarded  as  remediable; 
but  when  the  muscular  fibre  itself  has  undergone  degeneration, 
and  these  fibres  are  filled  with  oil  globules  in  place  of  their  normal 

§  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  1852. 
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ontents,  no  medicine,  or  plan  of  treatment  known,  can  restore  them 
)  their  original  state  of  integrity. 

TREATMENT  OF  HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  CARDIAC  FAT. 

The  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat,  supposing  it 
0  be  accurately  diagnosed,  would  be  pretty  nearly  the  same  as  for 
[eneral  corpulence,  with  which  it  may,  or  may  not  be  associated, 
f  we  can  succeed  in  causing  absorption  of  the  subcutaneous  fat, 
re  may  hope  to  bring  about  absorption  of  some  of  that  which 
aicroaches  upon  the  tissue  of  the  heart. 

To  carry  out  this  object,  di^t  and  regimen  are  more  to  be 
lepended  upon  than  medicines ;  though  there  are  several  of  the 
itter  which  enjoy  reputation  in  this  respect.  As  far  as  diet  is 
io&cemed,  fat,  butter,  oil,  milk,  saccharine  and  farinacious  sub- 
tonces,  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  should  be  avoided  or  sparingly 
Bed.  Dr.  Begbie*  in  his  notice  of  the  case  of  the  late  Dr. 
Sialmers  (whose  death  was  the  result  of  fatty  disease  of  the  heart), 
mentions  that  *^  the  continued  use,  for  a  few  weeks  together,  of  a 
fixture  of  spirits  and  water  with  sugar,  was  invariably  attended  in 
urn  with  a  manifest  increase  of  subcutaneous  fat,  which  subsided 
n  the  disuse  of  the  stimulating  drink." 

In  the  kind,  and  amount  of  exercise,  we  must  be  guided  by 
he  stage  the  disease  has  reached,  and  by  the  patient's  ability  to 
indergo  it ;  when  it  is  deemed  advisable  it  should  be  carried  out 
egularly  and  systematically,  but  cautiously ;  and  whether  active 
V  passive,  it  should  be  short  of  inducing  dyspnoea.  Dr.  H. 
Kennedy, t  who  is  an  advocate  for  exercise,  observes,  "  in  the 
t^tment  of  such  cases,  and  with  the  hope  of  curing  them,  bodily 
Zeroise,  suited  to  each  individual  case,  and  carried  out  with  a 
pecific  end  in  view,  ought  to  take  a  prominent  place."  Among 
■Medicines,  both  alkalies  and  acids  have  had  advocates ;  to  produce 
ttuch  effect,  however,  they  require  to  be  persevered  in  for  a  long 
^e ;  but  they  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  liable  to  derange 
i^e  digestive  organs  when  administered  in  this  way.  In  carrying 
Ut  the  treatment  "  we  must  not  forget,"  Dr.  Chambers  observes, 
'  that,  fat  on  the  heart,  whether  it  be  the  last  to  come,  or  not,  will 
orely  be  the  last  to  go ;  and  wc  must  carry  on  the  plans  which 
^e  have  found  beneficial  beyond  the  diminishing  of  the  abdomen 

*  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  vol.  ziL  1851.         f  I^ub.  Med.  Press,  vol.  zziL  1849. 
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and  limbs,  if  we  would  relieve  the  over-burdened  centre  of  <arcu^ 
lation." 

Hypertrophy  of  the  cardiac  fat  does  not  often,  however,  give 
rise  to  symptoms  calculated  to  attract  attention  until  the  tissoe  of 
the  heart  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  fat,  and  its  muscular 
fibre  has  imdergone  attenuation  or  atrophy.  The  treatment  theii 
merges  into  that  of  fatty  degeneration,  with  which  it  is  80iii4une8 
associated. 

TREATMENT  OF  FATTY  DEOEKERATION. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  must  be  regarded  as  an  inco- 
rable  affection ;  we  cannot  restore  muscular  fibres  which  have  beett 
spoiled,  or  replace  them  by  healthy  tissue,  and  all  that  we  ttH 
hope  to  accomplish  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words,  vie.: 

1.  To  palliate  or  remove  pain,  dyspnoea,  and  other  distreaibg 
symptoms. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  prevent  the  disease  from  increaosg^ 
extending. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  prolong  life,  and  to  render  it  tM 
endurable. 

If  there  is  one  morbid  condition  more  than  another,  in  wluA 
dietetic  and  hygienic  rules  require  strict  attention,  it  is  that  we 
are  considering.  The  food  should  be  nourishing,  easily  digestel 
and  not  of  a  kind  to  occasion  flatulence ;  watery  fluids  should  be 
sparingly  used,  but  a  certain  amount  of  stimulants,  either  wine  0^ 
brandy  is  indispensable ;  the  food  should  be  properly  masticated 
and  its  bulk  should  never  be  such  as  to  overload  the  stomldi* 
From  inattention  to  these  rules,  trifling  as  they  may  appear,  Bp" 
copal  or  apoplectic  seizures  and  death  have  ensued.  Constipation 
should  be  strictly  guarded  against ;  in  several  instances,  ruptoiB 
of  the  weakened  ventricle  has  occurred  in  straining  during  theac^ 
of  defecation.  Strong  mental  emotion  of  every  kind  is  to  be 
avoided ;  many  examples  are  on  record  where  a  state  of  excil^ 
ment  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death.  The  amount  of  exeidff 
whether  passive  or  otherwise,  should  be  strictly  limited  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  patient ;  if  the  disease  is  advanced,  he  cannot k 
too  guarded  in  this  respect,  and  should  confine  himself  entirelj  to 
passive  exercise.  The  heart,  though  damaged,  may  be  equal  to 
performing  its  functions  as  long  as  the  circulation  is  tnuiquil;  but 
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the  additional  strain  put  on  it  by  a  sadden  effort,  or  muBonlait 
exertion  may  prove  too  much  for  it,  and  has  often  eventuated  in 
ftptuie.  Hence  the  patient  should  not  be  exposed  to  the  neces- 
itj  of  ascending  flights  of  stairs,  but  should  have  his  bed-room 
ind  sitting-room  upon  the  same  floor.  The  body  likewise  should 
lie  warmly  clothed,  and  the  cutaneous  circulation  promoted  by 
ftictilitf,  &o. 

The  more  purely  medical  part  of  the  treatment  cotsists  in  the 
administration  of  medicines  calculated  to  relieve  pain,  or  dyspnoea ; 
to  shorten  the  fits  of  syncope  or  coma,  or  to  remove  their  effects ; 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  blood,  and  to  invigorate  the  general 
health. 

When  pain  is  severe,  occurs  in  paroxysms,  and  presents  the 
dttracters  of  angina,  we  must  have  recourse  to  opium,  which 
kere  is  advantageously  combined  with  diffusible  stimulants,  and 
tntispasmodics.  The  liquor  opii  sedativus  is  the  most  gene- 
tiQy  useful  form ;  the  solution  of  muriate  of  morphia  comes,  per* 
lu^  next.  The  opium  may  be  combined  with  chloric  or  sul- 
phuric ether,  or  with  the  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  and  given  in 
camphor  mixture.  I  have  used  chloroform  internally,  but  the 
patients  always  experienced  more  relief  from  opium.  At  the  same 
time  counter-irritation  may  be  employed,  or  liniments  containing 
hodanum,  aconite,  or  chloroform,  may  be  applied  to  the  painful 
ptrt.  Sometimes  two  or  three  leeches  to  the  prsecordial  region,  by 
^Btiating  in  relieving  distension  of  the  ventricle,  give  temporary 
^tte;  diey  cannot  however  be  repeated  often,  patients  labouring 
tader  this  form  of  disease  bear  loss  of  blood  badly.  When  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  applying  leeches,  dry  cupping 
>toy  be  substituted  for  it. 

In  the  syncopal  attack,  the  patient  should  be  placed  in  the 

Incumbent  posture,  the  dress  loosened,  air  freely  admitted,  the  face 

^rinkled  with  cold  water,  smelling  salts  applied  to  the  nostrils, 

khi  some  stimulant  given  (if  the  patient  can  swallow),  either 

iMndy,  or  ether,  with  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia.     Heat  should 

be  applied  to  the  prsecordial  region,  and  if  the  fit  continues,  tur* 

|)entine,  or  a  mustard  cataplasm  should  be  applied  to  the  same 

part.     In  a  case  quoted  in  Mr.  Richardson's  memoir,  the  treat* 

ment  ultimately  found  to  answer  best  in  the  fit  was  "  simply  to  fan 

the  face,  apply  eau  de   Cologne  to  the  nostrils,  forehead,  and 
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temples,  and,  if  there  was  a  disposition  to  a  continuance,  to  give 
tea  or  coffee."  i 

In  the  intervals  between  the  anginal,  or  syncopal  attacks,  or  in 
their  absence,  tonics  in  combination  with  one  another,  or  with 
medicines  belonging  to  other  classes  are  generally  of  service ;  and 
among  these,  the  preparations  of  iron  and  quinine  are  the  most 
efEcacious.  At  the  same  time,  derangements  of  the  dige8b?e 
organs  are  to  be  attended  to,  constipation  is  to  be  prevented,  and 
the  biliary  and  cutaneous  secretions  are  to  be  maintained  in  aa 
healthy  a  state  as  possible. 

With  the  view  of  strengthening  the  weak  heart,  Dr.  Law  has 
recommended  strychnine  in  minute  doses;  I  have  employed  tie 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  with  this  object,  in  the  dose  of  a  thiidofa 
grain  twice  a  day,  and  certainly  with  some  advantage.  The 
nitric,  or  nitro-muriatic  acids  in  some  instances  have  been  found  bj 
Dr.  Williams*  advantageous;  in  others  ammonia;  and  ^' one  is 
tempted  (he  says)  to  attach  some  meaning  to  the  peculiar  compo* 
sition  of  these  agents,  as  being  of  an  opposite  nature  to  fat,  tke 
acids  affording  abundance  of  oxygen,  which  may  remove  a  part  of 
the  superfluous  fat,  and  both  these  and  ammonia  supplying  azote, 
which  may  contribute  to  the  formation  of  a  more  highly  animal' 


ized  plasma.'* 

The  treatment  of- softening  of  the  heart  must  vary  with  the 
cause  which  has  given  rise  to  it.     Thus,  in  fever,  when  the  pulse 
and  cardiac  phenomena  indicate  weakness  of  the  heart,  the  period 
for  the  exhibition  of  wine  (as  Dr.  Stokes  has  shown)  has  arrived- 
When  softening  supervenes  upon  scurvy,  anoemia,  &c.,  the  treat* 
ment  must  be  directed  to  the  primary  disease ;  when  it  occurs  is^ 
convalescence  from  acute  affections,  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a  disease 
of  debility.     In  other  cases,  the  treatment  must  have  reference 
rather  to  the  complications. 

Inhalation  of  Chloroform. — The  state  of  fatty  degeneration  o^ 
the  heart  constitutes  a  strong  objection  to  the  employment  of  chlo-* 
reform  in  surgical  operations,  death  having  ensued  in  seven** 
instances  where  it  was  used  even  in  moderate  amount.  In  som^ 
of  the  cases,  the  chloroform,  no  doubt,  was  exhibited  in  the  sitting 
posture.  When  anoesthesia  supervenes  in  this  position,  and  tb^ 
contractile  power  of  the  heart  is  diminished,  owing  to  the  degener- 

*  Principles  of  Medicine,  1856. 
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on  of  its  tissue ;  the  weakened  ventricle  may  be  incapable  of 
spelling  the  blood  to  the  brain,  and  death  by  syncope  may  ensue, 
ben,  however,  the  inhalation  was  used  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
immediate  cause  of  death  was  probably  failure  of  the  coronary 
3ulation,  owing  either  to  impediment  to  the  return  of  the  blood 
the  coronary  veins,  or  to  impure  blood  being  conveyed  to  the 
ue  of  the  heart  by  the  coronary  arteries,  or  to  both  combined. 
For  instance,  in  this  state  of  the  heart,  the  weakened  left  ven- 
le,  on  anoesthesia  supervening,  is  liable  to  become  over-dis- 
ded,  when  the  coronary  equally  as  the  general  circulation  will 
impeded,  and  the  blood  acccumulating  at  the  right  side  of  the 
iTt,  the  coronary  veins  will  be  unable  to  empty  themselves, 
e  irritability  of  the  weakened  heart  being,  at  the  same  time, 
I  further  impaired  by  imperfectly  oxygenized  blood  being  con- 
ned to  its  tissue,  we  cannot  be  surprised  if  its  movements  some- 
les  suddenly  cease  under  these  circumstances. 
That  inhalation  of  chloroform  is  liable  to  interfere  with  the 
i  arterialization  of  the  blood,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact,  that,  in 
^rations  performed  under  its  influence,  this  fluid  as  it  escapes 
m  the  divided  arteries,  has  sometimes  all  the  sensible  qualities 
venous  blood.  Hence  great  caution  is  necessary  in  employing 
in  this  condition  of  the  heart ;  "  an  agency  powerless  over  a 
ilthy  and  vigorous  organ,  is  quite  sufficient  (as  Dr.  Quain 
serves)  to  overwhelm  the  feeble  and  tottering  action  of  a  heart 
18  diseased." 
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CARDIAC  ANEURISM— F0BM8  OF— ANEURISM  OF  THE  LEFT  YKNTRICI^ 
ANEURISM  OF  THE  LEFT  AURICLE— ANEURISM  OF  THE  COBONAlT 
ARTERIES  —  CAUSES  OF  CARDIAC  ANEURISM  —  COMPLICATIONS  OF- 
8YBfFT0MS»  PROGRESS,  AND  TERMINATIONS  OF. 

By  the  term  cardiac  aneurism,  or  aneurism  of  the  heaiti  n 
understand  a  partial  dilatation  of  the  parietes  of  one  of  the  chambea 
of  the  heart,  limited  in  a  great  measure  to  the  left  ventricle ;  wludi 
resembles,  in  some  respects,  aneurism  of  the  large  arteries,  and  Ike 
it  may  end  in  rupture ;  but  in  most  instances  terminates  fatal^ 
without  bursting.  This  diseased  state  attracted  little  attenti(i 
until  the  appearance  of  Breschet's*  memoir  upon  the  subject,  not- 
withstanding that  several  well-marked  examples  of  it  had  beei 
placed  on  record  by  Morgagni,  Walter,  Baillie,  Corvisart,  Beiari, 
and  Mr.  Adams  of  this  city.  Breschet's  memoir  was  followed  ii 
1829  by  one  by  Reynaud;t  but  Mr.  Thumam's}  paper,  whid 
appeared  in  1838,  contains  the  fullest  account  of  the  disease  we 
possess.  His  was  followed  in  1843  by  a  very  excellent  memoir  on 
the  same  subject  by  Dr.  Craigie;§  and  in  1846,  by  one  by  ft* 
Peacock.  II  Cruveilhier,  Johnson,  EUiotson,  Bouillaud,  RostaUf 
Hope,  Rokitansky,  Hasse,  and  others  have  also  contributed  to  oar 
knowledge  of  its  pathology. 

Cardiac  aneurism  occurs  either  with,  or  without  distinct  ex- 
ternal tumor,  the  latter  being  the  most  common.  When  distinct 
tumor  is  present,  this  may  consist  of  a  simple  bulging  of  a  portion 
of  the  parietes,  or  the  latter  may  form  a  sac  communicating  wito 
the  chamber  by  a  narrower  orifice.  The  tumor  may  be  no  larger 
than  an  almond,  or  it  may  equal  the  heart  itself  in  size ;  the  latter 
however  is  rare.  It  is  usually  solitary,  but  several  have  been 
with  in  the  same  heart. 

*  Report  Gen.  d*A.nat.  torn.  ii.  §  Ed.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jour.  toI  lis* 

t  Jonraal  Hebdomad,  Feb.  1829.         ||  Ibid,  vol.  Ixvi. 
X  Med  Chir.  Trans,  vol.  xzi. 
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The  site  of  cardiac  aneurism  is  almost  always  the  left  ventricle, 
t  few  cases  have  been  recorded  where  the  left  auricle  was  its 
t.    Every  part  of  the  left  ventricle  is  not  equally  liable  to  be 

seat  of  aneurism,  it  is  most  common  at  the  apex,  next  at  the  base, 
n  between  the  apex  and  base ;  it  has  rarely  been  observed  in 

septum ;  out  of  fifty-eight  cases  noted  by  Mr.  Thumam,  it 
lurred  only  three  times  in  this  situation ;  since  then,  Drs.  Craigie 
I  Pereira  have  each  recorded  a  case.  The  walls  of  the  aneu- 
n  vary  in  thickness  at  different  parts,  when  the  sac  is  large 
J  are  usually  thinner  than  under  opposite  circumstances, 
seous  plates  are  occasionally  developed  in  the  walls  of  the  sac. 
interior  may  contain  stratified  layers  of  fibrin,  or  they  ipay  be 
lent;  when  the  aneurism  is  sacculated,  and  of  long  standing, 
tin  is  more  commonly  found  in  it,  than  when  the  aneurism  is 
ient  and  not  sacculated. 

FORMS  OF  CARDIAC  ANBURISBL 

According  to  Mr.  Thumam,  the  several  forms  of  cardiac 
eorism  have  their  counterpart  in  aneurism  of  the  large  arteries. 
16  following  are  the  sub-divisions  {nade  by  him : 

1.  When  the  parietes  of  the  aneurism  are  formed  by  the  peri- 
:dium  alone,  or  with  some  of  the  outer  layers  of  muscular  fibres, 
er  rupture  or  ulceration  of  the  endocardium,  and  inner  layers  of 
ttcular  fibres;  analagous  to  false  aneurism  of  the  arteries. 

%  Whei^  the  parietes  of  the  aneurism  are  formed  by  all  the 
lues  which  enter  into  the  parietes  of  th^  ventricle ;  apalagous  to 
IS  aneurism  of  the  arteries ;  which  is  the  most  firequent. 

3.  When  the  entire  circumference  of  a  portion  of  the  ventricle 
eqgag^d  in  the  dilatation,  Mr.  Thurnam  terms  it  diffused  true 
eurism  of  the  heart,  from  its  analogy  to  cases  where  the  entire 
tumferenoe  of  an  artery  is  dilated. 

4,  When  the  aneurism  forms  a  canal  under  the  lining  mem- 
^e  of  the  ventricle,  which  opens  at  some  other  point,  he  term? 
Ussecting  aneurism  of  the  heart. 

6.  When  the  lining  membrane  protrudes  through  the  ruptured 
iscular  tissue  of  the  ventricle,  and  forms  the  aneurismal  sac,  it 
y  be  said  to  be  analogous  to  the  aneurisma  herniosum  of  authors. 

6.  Finally,  '*  in  the  case  of  an  aneurism  in  the  septum  ventri- 
orum  becoming  ruptured  so  as  to  form  a  communication  with  a 
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portion  of  the  venous  system— the  right  ventricle — we  have  (ie 
says)  a  lesion,  altogether  analogous  to  that  which  results  from  the 
wound  of  an  artery,  and  its  accompanying  vein,  to  which  the  name 
spontaneous  varicose  aneurism  of  the  heart  is  perfectly  applicable." 

Aneurism  of  the  Left  Auricle  was  first  described  by  Dr. 
EUiotson,*  who  has  given  a  drawing  of  the  morbid  appeaianoefl. 
Aneurism  in  this  situation  is  usually  nothing  more  than  dilatation 
either  of  the  sinus,  or  appendix  of  the  auricle,  generally  the  latter; 
it  is  almost  always  associated  with  contraction  of  the  mitral  orifice^ 
and  the  dilatation  is  more  diffused  than  in  aneurism  of  the  ventricle^ 
usually  involving  the  entire  sinus,  or  appendix.  *^  The  dilated 
walls  of  the  cavity  are  often  (Mr.  Thumam  observes)  thickcnei 
and  the  seat  of  fibro-cellular  degeneration.  The  lining  memimne 
is  opaque,  rough,  and  otherwise  diseased,  and  in  some  cases,  em 
ossified,  and  is  lined  with  fibrinous  layers,  very  similar  to  those  met 
with  in  arterial  aneurism*  In  all  the  cases,  the  lining  membntt 
appeared  to  be  continued  into  the  interior  of  the  dilated  part,  wUA 
consequently  merits  the  name  of  true  aneurism."  When  the  dit 
tation  engages  the  auricular  appendage,  its  cavity  is  sometimel 
nearly  obliterated  by  fibrinous  deposit. 

Sacculated  aneurism  of  the  left  auricle  is  extremely  rare,  bat 
three  examples  of  it  being  on  record,  one  by  M.  Chassaignac,t 
another  mentioned  by  Rokitansky,  which  was  an  example  of  tke 
acute  form,  and  was  seated  in  the  auricular  septum.  The  third 
has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Fenwick,  J  the  aneurism  in  this  ca« 
sprung  from  the  body  of  the  auricle,  was  of  the  size  of  a  smiD 
orange,  and  the  case  is  remarkable  for  the  absence  of  disease  of  tbe 
mitral  valve. 

Aneurism  of  the  Coronary  Arteries  constitutes  another  but  i 
very  rare  form  of  cardiac  aneurism,  five  examples  only  being 
known.  The  earliest  on  record  was  given  by  Hedlund,  andi> 
referred  to  by  Otto,§  it  occurred  in  a  man  of  forty  years  of  agc> 
and  proved  fatal  by  rupture  into  the  pericardium.  Within  a  fe^ 
years,  two  have  been  recorded  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Pathos 
logical  Society  of  London,  one  by  Dr.  Peacock,  ||  the  other  by  ft* 
Bristowe.^ 

*  Lumleyan  Lectures,  Fol.  1830.  §  Path.  Anat.  trans,  by  Soatt 

t  Revue  Medicale,  1839.  |  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  foL  L 

X  The  Lancet,  Jan.  1846.  %  Ibid,  vol.  tu. 
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The  aneurism  may  be  seated  in  either  the  trunk  or  branches 
the  coronary  arteries ;  it  is  usually  solitary,  but  in  Dr.  Bristowe's 
«  numerous  aneurismal  dilatations  existed  in  both  the  branches 
d  trunks  of  these  vessels.  It  varies  in  siae  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
)igeon's  egg ;  it  may  or  may  not  contain  laminated  fibrin ;  and 
may  terminate  by  rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac,  or  the  patient 
ly  die  without  the  occurence  of  rupture.  It  may  be  associated 
tb  atheromatous  or  calcereous  deposit  in  other  parts  of  the  coro- 
ry  arteries,  or  on  the  valves  of  the  heart ;  and  in  the  few  ex* 
iples  on  record,  no  symptom,  during  life,  led  to  a  suspicion  of 
s  existence  of  the  disease.  In  Dr.  Peacock's  case,  a  peculiar 
ppmg  sound,  distinct  from  the  cardiac  sounds,  loud  along  the 
imum  and  towards  the  led  side,  was  heard  the  day  before  the 
dent's  death,  and  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  prsecordial  region. 

this  case,  however,  traces  of  recent  pericarditis  were  found, 
cited  probably  by  the  irritation  of  the  growth  of  the  tumor. 
r.  Peacock's  and  Dr.  Bristowe's  patients  were  both  males,  the 
imer,  whose  age  was  fifty-one,  had  been  in  the  hahit  of  lifting 
avy  weights,  and  was  very  intemperate ;  the  latter  was  a  sailor, 
ed  twenty-two,  and  there  was  no  cause  to  which  the  disease 
old  be  referred. 

Aneurism  of  the  Falves  has  been  already  considered  under  the 
ad  valvular  disease. 

Rokitansky*  is  of  opinion  that  every  variety  of  cardiac  aneu- 
im  may  be  included  under  one  of  two  heads,  viz.,  acute  and 
ronk ;  the  former  corresponding  to  the  fabs  aneurism  of  Mr» 
bmam,  the  latter  to  the  true* 

The  acute  form^  according  to  him,  is  the  result  of  acute  inflam- 
ation  of  the  endocardium  and  innermost  layers  of  muscular 
nes,  inflammatory  softening  ends  in  laceration  or  rupture  of  the 
idocardium ;  the  blood  entering  the  fissure  distends  the  pericar- 
um  and  adjacent  muscular  fibres,  and  a  cavity  is  formed,  **  which 
aorrounded  at  its  mouth  by  a  torn  and  fringed  margin  of  endo« 
^um."  This  form  of  aneurism  is  much  more  rare  than  the 
l^r,  is  developed  rapidly,  and  is  accompanied  by  signs  of  recent 
docarditis ;  it  is  met  with  in  the  young  and  old,  and  never  at- 
^  as  large  a  size  as  the  chronic  form.  In  all  the  cases  seen  by 
^kitansky  **4he  aneurismal  formation  was  of  recent  origin,  and 

*  Path.  Anat.,  trans,  by  Day,  vol.  i?. 
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irsU  of  the  heart  throughout  the  whole  of  its  thickness,  a 
by  endocarditis  and  pericarditis."  "  The  inflatomatioi 
oular  substance,  by  its  tendency  to  induration,  promoteat 
ment  of  a  whits  fibroid  tianie,  which  takes  the  place 
cular  fibre,  and  coalescea  internally  with  the  thick 
cardium,  and  externally  with  cellular  or  fibroid  foru 
products  of  endocardiua  and  pericarditis."  This  tissu 
capable  of  resisting  the  preasure  of  the  blood,  yields  ai 
and  thus  ^ves  rise  to  a  circumscribed  dilatation  at  the 
The  compaiatiTe  frequency  of  theBe  two  forms  of 
very  different,  the  chronic  or  true  aneurism  b«ng  mu( 
common.  Thus  out  of  twenty-eight  cases  referred 
Thumam,  in  which  this  point  is  noticed,  the  dilatation 
two  was  formed  by  all  the  structures  entering  into  the 
the  ventricle ;  and  in  six  only  was  there  a  solution  o 
in  the  lining  membrane,  and. internal  layers  of  musi 
either  as  a  consequence  of  ulceration  or,  what  is  more 
rupture. 


CAUSES  or  CARDUC  AHEnMBM. 


According  to  some  authoribea  cardiac  a 
^e  result  of  inflammation ;  others,  with  more  reason,  w1 
mit  the  influence  of  inflammation  in  its  occanonal  prod 
sider  that  it  is  more  olten'tbe  result  of  non-inflammat 
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arterial  system,  that  it  is  scarcely  ever  due  to  a  solution  of  conti* 
Duity  in  the  linii^  membrane  of  the  heart.  Undoubtedly,  when 
it^attAins  a  large  size  and  assumes  a  sacculated  form,  the  endo- 
wdioffl  and  muscular  fibres  may  be  partially  absorbed  and  dis- 
ippear,  ai^d  it  may  assume  the  appearance  of  false  aneurism ;  but 
t  b  also  certain,  that  cardiac  aneurism  scarcely  ever  occurs  in  a 
leart,  the  parietes  of  which  are  otherwise  perfectly  sound,  the 
loacolar  tissue  at  the  part  is  flaccid,  softened,  or  degenerated ;  or» 
i  and  the  endocardium  hare  undergone  changes  the  result  of 
alecedent  inflammation.  Atheromatous  deposit  is  occasionally 
een  in  the  interior  of  the  ventricles,  but  cardiac  aneurism  is  seldom 
c  never  the  result  of  this  deposit  and  of  its  subsequent  softening. 

What  Rokitansky  terms  the  acute  form  of  cardiac  aneurism 
Qght,  I  thinky  to  be  included  under  the  head  of  ruptures  of  the 
i9rt ;  it  is  in  &ct  a  partial  or  incomplete  rupture  of  the  parietes 
fthe  ventricle,  the  endocardium  and  innermost  layers  of  muscular 
ibie  being  softened  as  the  result  of  acute  inflammation,  or  other 
Hue,  give  way ;  the  pericardium  and  outer  layers  of  muscular 
ihw  next  yield  to  the  distending  force  of  the  blood,  and  a  partial 
Slatation  ensues ;  the  latter  in  their  turn  are  ruptured  and  death 
Oaiies  within  a  comparatively  short  period. 

The  cause  of  aneurism  of  the  left  auricle,  appears  in  general  to 
A  in  the  impediment  to  the  passage  of  the  blood  from  the  auricle 
>to  the  ventricle,  owing  to  narrowing  of  the  oriEce  of  communica- 
0&  between  the  two  chambers.  As  contraction  of  the  mitral 
dfice  is  a  very  common  lesion,  Mr.  Thumam  is  of  opinion  ''that 
^y  of  the  cases  which  have  been  reported  as  exhibiting  simple 
ilatation  of  the  left  auricle  in  connexion  with  it,  were  really  cases 
^aneurismal  dilatation." 

The  immediate  exciting  causes,  according  to  Mr.  Thurnam, 
ere,  in  one,  an  injury  of  the  chest,  in  another,  a  violent  fit  of 
iger,  in  one  (a  private  soldier),  retention  of  the  breath  during 
military  flogging,  and  in  another,  mental  anxiety.  In  Mr. 
snwick's  case  of  aneurism  of  the  auricle,  lifting  a  heavy  sack  of 
lit  upon  the  shoulders  appeared  to  be  the  exciting  cause ;  the 
tient  at  the  moment  having  experienced  a  sudden  pain  in  the 
ie,  accompanied  by  faintness,  and  sickness. 
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C0MPLICATI0II8  OF  CARDIAC  AMEUEISM. 

Cardiac  aneurism  is  scarcely  ever  a  solitary  lesion,  other  pittt 
of  the  heart  being  almost  invariably  likewise  diseased,  and  it  may 
be  associated  with  almost  every  morbid  condition  of  the  otgiiL 
Thus  it  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  results  of  inflammatjon 
in  the  endocardium,  valves,  or  pericardium ;  at  others  by  dilatiticMi 
with  or  without  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles,  or  by  some  altentioi 
or  degeneration  of  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  walls  of  die  oign. 
The  endocardium  may  be  thickened,  or  opaque ;  and  osdfie  dd> 
posit  is  common  upon  the  aortic  and  mitral  valves.  The  ptneM 
of  the  left  ventricle  are  sometimes  parUally  converted  into  'i 
yellowish  white  nearly  homogeneous  mass,  resembling  boiled  wlte 
of  egg;"  at  others  the  tissue  has  a  darker  hue  than  natural;  die 
substance  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  in  a  few  cases  was  io* 
durated,  at  others  softened.  Dilatation  of  the  left  ventride,  orrf 
the  other  chambers  of  the  heart,  usually  with  hypertrophy,  Hi 
present  in  most  of  the  cases  on  record. 

Cardiac  aneurism  may  be  associated  with  old  general  adlieMl 
of  the  pericardium,  or  with  partial  adhesion  at  the  site  of  ^ 
tumor,  or  with  recent  lymph  upon  the  pericardial  surfaces.  Tit 
latter  is  not  met  with  unless  the  aneurism  forms  a  distinct  tomd 
upon  the  surface  of  the  heart ;  nature  appears  to  endeavour  to 
strengthen  its  parietes  by  setting  up  pericarditis  at  the  part,  wbici 
-ends  in  adhesion  between  the  opposed  layers  of  the  membm* 
In  a  case  which  was  under  my  care,  where  the  aneurism  was  seiw 
at  the  apex  of  the  ventricle,  the  pericardial  surface  of  the  heart  w* 
coated  with  recent  lymph  at  the  period  of  the  patient's  dei4 
(which  arose  from  other  causes),  pericarditis  having  apparently  beea 
called  into  action  by  the  enlargement  of  the  aneurismal  tumor,  h 
a  case  recorded  by  Mr.  Adams,  the  pericardium  was  not  ooljf 
adherent,  but  the  sac  had,  in  addition,  contracted  adhesions  mw 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm  below,  and  anteriorly  wiw 
the  pleura,  the  cartilages  of  seveitd  of  the  ribs,  and  the  intervenioS 
muscles. 

SYMPTOMS  dF  CAEDIAO  ANEURISM. 

In  none  of  the  cases  of  cardiac  aneurism  which  have  as  yet 
been  recorded,  was  a  diagnosis  made  during  life ;  the  disease  wss 
discovered  only  upon  post-mortem  examination.     In  some  of  these 
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eases,  no  symptom  referable  to  the  heart  was  present  during  life^ 
and  when  well-marked  cardiac  symptoms  existed,  other  parts  of 
the  organ  were  generally  so  much  diseased  as  to  account  for  the 
lyiDptoms  present. 

When  cardiac  aneurism  is,  as  it  were,  embedded  in  the  sub- 
rtance  of  the  ventricular  walls  and  does  not  form  a  prominence 
upon  the  pericardial  surface,  it  can  scarcely  give  rise  to  any 
physical  or  other  sign,  which  would  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  its 
existence.  When  it  projects  beyond  the  surface,  forming  a  mode- 
rate sized  tumor,  it  may,  as  Breschet  suggests,  cause  a  dull  sound 
to  be  yielded  by  the  parietes  of  the  thorax  towards  the  left  side 
inferiorly ;  and  may  also  modify  the  impulse  and  sounds  of  the 
heart 

When  the  sac  attains  a  considerable  size,  projects  much  beyond 
the  surface  of  the  heart,  and  has  a  narrow  neck*  it  may  not  only 
interfere  with  the  movements  of  the  organ,  but  a  bruit  of  some 
kind  would  probably  be  audible  with  the  first,  or  second  sounds 
of  the  heart,  or  with  both.  In  addition,  if  situated  at  the  apex  of 
the  left  ventricle,  it  might  form  a  pulsating  tumor  externally ;  there 
ii»  however,  no  recorded  case  where  this  occurred  ;  but,  in  a  very 
temarkable  one  given  by  Mr.  Adams,*  where  the  aneurismal  sac 
nearly  equalled  the  heart  itself  in  size,  it  approached  the  surface 
in  the  fifth  and  sixth  intercostal  spaces,  and  the  tumor  here 
Was  covered  only  by  the  integuments  and  intercostal  muscles, 
which  latter  had  become  pale  and  thin.  If  the  sac  was  situated 
■tear  the  base  of  the  ventricle,  and  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  com- 
pteas  the  parts  in  its  vicinity,  it  might  obviously  simulate  aneurism 
>f  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Thumam  for  the  best  account  of  the 
iymptoms  which  may  lead  to  a  suspicion  of  the  existence  of 
iardiac  aneurism. 

Physical  signs, — In  three  of  the  cases  collected  by  him,  tlie 
npulse  of  the  left  ventricle  was  increased ;  in  one,  the  action  of 
be  heart  generally  was  forcible  and  tumultuous ;  and  in  two  it  was 
ieble  and  obscure.  In  four  cases,  including  two  of  the  above,  a 
ellows  or  rasping  sound  was  heard  with  the  ventricular  systole, 
nd  in  another,  a  similar  sound  was  audible  to  the  left  of  the 
;emum.      Dr.  Peacock  says,t  that  in  four  cases,  M.  Gendrin 

*  Dab.  Uotp.  Reports,  toI  i?.  t  E^*  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,  vol  IxYi. 
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observed  a  murmur  with  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  ceasing  abruptly 
with  the  systole,  and  followed  by  an  interval  of  silence,  after  wluch 
a  short  diastolic  murmur  succeeded.  In  Mr.  Fenwick's  case,  the 
first  sound  of  the  heart  was  accompanied  by  a  bruit  de  souffleft 
near  the  apex,  which  was  audible  only  over  a  space  the  size  of  a 
five  shilling  piece.  In  Dr^  Graigie's'i'  case,  in  which  an  aneuiian 
the  size  of  a  wieJnut  was  seated  in  the  septum  of  the  ventridk 
the  first  soimd  of  the  heart  was  prolonged  to  double  its  usual  du- 
ration, and  was  accompanied  by  a  rough  murmur,  partaking  of 
the  characters  of  rasping  and  blowing.  <*  While  the  cardiac  pol- 
sations  were  strong,  forcible,  and  about  fiN}m  forty-four  to  tcatj' 
six  in  the  minute,  the  arterial  pulsations  were  disproportionatdj 
small  and  feeble ;  and  occasionally  one  or  two  beats  were  omitleli 
or  not  transmitted  to  the  artery,  so  that  the  arterial  pulse  wiafldp 
dom  above  forty."  In  one  of  Mr.  Thumam's  oases,  where  tike  » 
tion  of  the  heart  was  feeble  and  obscure,  the  character  of  the  fiat 
sound  was  short  like  that  of  the  second.  Dr.  Hope  has  recordeJi 
case  where  **  steatomatous  degeneration  had  caused  the  formatiQi 
of  a  canal  firom  the  aorta  underneath  one  of  the  sigmoid  vilfe^ 
and  the  internal  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle,  leading  to  lA 
aneiirism  as  large  as  a  nut,  in  the  subtance  of  the  auriculo-ventn- 
cular  septum ;"  in  which  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  was  aocoa* 
panied  by  a  murmur. 

Local  and  General  Symptoms. ^^In  many  of  the  recorded 
cases  pain  was  complained  of,  but  its  character  and  seat  diffis^d; 
occasionally  it  was  very  slight,  merely  a  sense  of  uneasiness;  ^ 
other  times  it  was  severe,  resembling  that  of  angina,  or  aneniiflB 
of  the  aorta ;  while  in  some  it  was  only  complained  of  on  presaoi^ 
In  the  majority,  the  pain  was  referred  to  the  prsecordial  regioOt 
and  was  increased  by  anything  which  hurried  the  heart's  actiofti 
occasionally,  the  chief  pain  was  referred  to  the  epigastric  regioo* 
Mr.  Thumam  thinks  that  an  oppressive  sense  of  heaviness  oi 
weight  in  the  prsecordial  region,  will  be  found  to  be  <Hie  of  the 
more  constant  of  the  symptoms  which  belong  to  aneurism  of  the 
heart,  in  its  advanced  stage. 

Palpitation  was  a  prominent  symptom  in  nine  out  of  tweo^- 
three  cases  noted  by  Mr.  Thumam :  in  Mr.  Adams'  case,  the 
action  of  the  heart  was  so  violent  as  to  be  perceptible  throogh  the 

*  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiir.,  toI.  59. 
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agent's  clothes.  DyspncRa,  **  in  several  instances  amounting  to 
le  severest  form,  or  orthopnoea,  was  present  in  fifteen  of  these 
ises."  The  pulse  was  *'  feeble,  sometimes  in  an  extreme  degree, 
I  aeven ;"  in  the  majority  it  was  regular.  "  Anxiety,  dread  of 
eath  or  restlessness  were  noted  in  eight  cases ;  and  syncope,  or  a 
spontion  to  it»  in  three."  In  addition  to  these  symptoms,  cough, 
nobbing  of  the  carotid  arteries,  jugular  pulsation,  occasional 
ueness  or  suffusion  of  the  face,  inability  to  lie  in  any  position 
at  on  the  back,  epistaxis,  hcemoptysis,  and  sudden  starting  from 
eep  were  noticed  in  others.  In  Cruveilhier's  case,  in  addition 
I  severe  asthmatic  paroxysms  with  constriction  about  the  heart, 
ie  patient  complained  of  a  peculiar  sensation  in  the  axillae.  In 
ro  cases  given  by  Dr.  Latham,  the  attack  which  proved  fatal  was 
Jiered  in  by  vomiting  and  diarrhoea.  Lastly,  ^'  dropsy  more  or 
88  extensive  supervened,  in  ten  cases." 

FROGBESS-DUBATION  AND  TERMINATION. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  cardiac  aneurism  arises  gradually 
id  imperceptibly.  When  the  symptoms  set  in  suddenly,  they 
«  analogous  to  those  of  partial  rupture  of  the  ventricle,  where  the 
icident  did  not  prove  immediately  fatal.  Its  duration  is  very 
ffiable,  the  acute  form  is  occasionally  very  rapid,  one  case  upon 
cord  having  terminated  fatally  in  ten  days.  In  thirteen  instances, 
which  this  point  is  noted  by  Mr.  Thumam,  the  period  over 
iiich  the  disease  extended  varied  from  three  or  four  months  to 
teen  years. 

Cardiac  aneurism  is  more  common  in  the  male  than  the  female ; 
t  of  forty-seven  cases  referred  to  by  Hasse,  thirty-five  were 
les  and  twelve  females.  It  is  more  frequent  in  the  adult  than 
early  life ;  out  of  forty-two  cases,  thirty-two  were  over  thirty 
ITS  of  age,  and  ten  under  thirty.  The  youngest  patient  in  Mr. 
umam's  list  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  oldest  past  eighty ; 
.  R.  Quain*  has  since  recorded  a  case  where  the  patient  was 
;  fourteen  years  old,  and  Rokitansky  says  he  has  observed  the 
te  form  in  childhood. 

The  termination  of  cardiac  aneurism  may  be  sudden  or  other- 
e ;  it  may  be  the  result  of  rupture,  or  it  may  be  due  to  the 
Qplications,  or  the  patient  may  die  of  some  other  disease.     Out 

•  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  vol,  ui.  1850. 


a^hyzia,  snd  in  the  remainder,  probably  trom 
When  rupture  occurs  the  Wood  generally 
pericardial  sac,  rarely  into  the  pleura,  and  Uu 
pericardial  and  pleuribc  adhe^ons  existed.  If 
«eat  of  the  aneurism,  it  may  open  into  the  right 
sionally  the  fatal  event  has  been  immediately  1 
rupture  of  one  of  the  coronary  veins  involved 
example  of  which  was  communicated  to  the  S 
Ireland,  by  Mr.  Tufnell.' 

The  death  is  not  always  sudden  even  when  i 
interval  of  several  hours  may  elapse,  if  the  aperl 
blood  escapes  is  minute.  Dr.  Peacockt  has  rec< 
five  days  probably  intervened  between  the  peri 
and  the  death  of  the  patient.  In  this  case,  ad 
poeed  layen  of  the  pericardium  had  existed,  t 
blood  went  on  but  slowly,  as  the  pericardial 
broken  up. 

With  respect  to  treatment  little  need  be  ad 
means  of  diagno^ng  the  very  early  stage  of  the 
its  advanced  stage,  supposing  that  a  diagnosis  wi 
treatment  would  not  differ  from  that  of  aneurisi 
of  the  advanced  stage  of  valvular  or  other  orgs 
heart. 


«  Dub.  Ued.  Prcu,  May,  1850. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

RUPTURE  OV  THB  GUBART.— F0BM8  OF— TRAUMATIC  RUPTURE.— IDIOPATHIC 
01  SPONTANEOUS  RUPTURE.—CAUSES  OF.-8TMFTOM8  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF. 

Some  of  the  morbid  conditions  which  have  been  described,  termi- 
nate occasionally  in  rupture  of  the  heart ;  this  accident  may  also  be 
the  result  of  external  violence.  The  former  come  under  the  head 
of  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous  ruptures ;  the  latter  of  traumatic ; 
and  these  two  forms  differ  not  only  in  the  cause  which  has  given 
rise  to  the  accident,  but  generally  also  in  the  part  of  the  heart 
which  is  the  usual  seat  of  the  rupture. 

Rupture  of  the  heart  may  be  either  complete^  extending  through 
all  the  tissues  forming  the  parietes  of  the  chamber ;  or  incomplete^ 
or  partial,  extending  through  a  portion  only  of  its  parietes ;  or 
unplicating  simply  a  fleshy  column,  a  tendinous  cord,  or  the  cur- 
tail of  a  valve.  The  latter  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  the 
Aapter  upon  valvular  disease.  The  rent  may  be  so  small  as  to 
^  with  difficulty  discovered  after  death ;  and  its  site  is  sometimes 
odicated  simply  by  a  little  ecchymosed  spot  upon  the  surface  of 
"6  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  cases  are  recorded,  where  the 
^ceration  reached  nearly  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  a  ventricle ; 
^ever  however,  in  the  idiopathic  form  at  least,  extends  through 
^^  orifices,  the  tendinous  structures  being  sufficiently  resbtent 
'^fe,  to  prevent  it  The  rupture  is  generally  solitary,  but 
^eral  are  sometimes  met  with  in  the  same  heart :  in  eight  cases 

^tis  kind  referred  to  by  Ollivier,  there  were  two  rents  in  some ; 

others,  as  many  as  five ;  and  rupture  has  occurred  in  both  ven- 
^cles  simultaneously.  Sometimes  the  rent  internally  is  single, 
'^ile  externally  there  is  more  than  one;  or,  it  may  be  very  small 
J^t^rnally  and  large  externally.  When  the  ventricles  are  the  seat 
'  the  rupture,  the  external  orifice  is  generally  larger  than  the  in- 
•*^al ;  though  this  is  sometimes  reversed. 
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TRAUMATIC  RUPTURE. 

Traumatic  rupture  may  be  the  result  of  direct  violence,  as  a 
heavy  weight  falling  upon  the  chest,  the  wheel  of  a  loaded  yehicle 
passing  over  it,  a  violent  blow  upon  this  part,  as  the  kick  of  a 
horse,  or  a  non-penetrating  gun-shot  injury.  Or  it  may  be 
the  result  of  indirect  violence,  as  a  fall  from  a  condderable  hdglit, 
the  roof  of  a  house,  a  scaffolding,  &c«  In  either  case,  there  maj 
be  no  ecchymosis  or  other  evidence  of  contusion  externally ;  io 
the  former,  the  sternum  and  ribs  are  not  nnfrequently  fractured  in 
addition ;  in  the  latter,  some  other  internal  organ,  as  the  spleen, 
livery  or  diaphragm,  are  occasionally  also  ruptured. 

In  traumatic  rupture,  the  part  of  the  heart  which  has  the 
thinnest  walls  is  usually  the  seat  of  the  laceration,  hence  it  is 
most  frequent  in  the  auricles  and  right  ventricle.  In  eight  cases 
given  by  Dezeimeris,*  the  rupture  was  three  times  in  the  rigb 
auricle,  twice  in  the  left  auricle,  twice  in  the  right  ventricle,  td 
once  in  the  left  ventricle.  In  five  original  cases  recorded  hyJk 
Prescott  Hewett,t  the  seat  of  the  rupture  was  the  left  auricle  in 
two,  the  septum  in  two,  and  the  right  ventricle  in  one.  In  tnn- 
matic  rupture  from  direct  violence*  the  laceration  may  be  in  any 
direction,  and  the  auricles  or  right  ventricle  are  its  usual  seat: 
when  the  injury  is  caused  by  indirect  violence,  as  a  fall  from  a 
height,  the  auricles,  according  to  M.  Pigeaux,|  most  frequently 
suffer,  and  they  may  be  ruptured  either  at  the  base,  or  near  the 
septum. 

The  subject  of  traumatic  rupture  has  been  recently  invesb- 
gated  with  much  care  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Gamgee,§  who  has  tabulated 
twenty-eight  cases  of  this  accident.  From  his  table  it  appears 
that  the  cause  of  rupture  was  in  ten,  the  passage  of  a  wheel  over 
the  chest*  or  other  forcible  compression  of  the  part ;  in  nine,  iaila 
from  a  height ;  in  four,  the  kick  of  a  horse,  and  in  four,  bullets 
fired  against  the  chest  from  a  gun  or  pistol.  The  duration  of  life 
after  the  accident  in  twenty  of  these  cases,  was  as  follows :  death 
was  instantaneous  in  eleven,  *^  one  got  up,  ran  a  few  steps,  and 
fell  dead,  one  lived  half  an  hour,  two  lived  two  hours;,  one  three 
hours,  two  four  hours,  and  one  (an  infant)  lived  fourteen  hour?," 

*  Arch.  Gen.  de  Med.  tome  v.         X  ^^  ^u  Cceur,  tome  i. 

t  Trans.  Path.  Soc.  Lond.  §  Researches  on  Path.  Anat.  and  Clin.  Sorg- 
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Jie  rupture  in  the  latter  case  being  in  the  right  auricle)  and  nine 
lines  in  length. 

In  twenty-one  cases,  in  which  ihe  co-existing  lesions  are  stated^ 
the  liver  in  threey  and  the  spleen  in  three,  were  the  seat  of  lacera^ 
don.  In  six  there  was  no  bruise  of  the  chest-wall ;  in  three  the 
braise  was  slight ;  in  eleven  cases  there  were  fractures  of  the  ribs 
or  sternum,  or  of  both ;  in  six  the  pericardium  was  likewise  torn. 
The  seat  of  the  rupture  in  twenty-two  of  these  cases  was  the  right 
TOitricle  in  eight,  the  left  in  three ;  the  right  auricle  in  four,  and 
the  left  in  seven.  The  accident  is  much  more  common  in  the 
male  than  the  female ;  twenty  out  of  twenty-five  of  the  patients 
were  males.  The  ages  varied  considerably,  two  were  in&nts,  and 
duee  seventy  years  of  age. 

IDIOFATHIC  OB  SPONTANEOUS  BUPTUBE. 

The  earliest  case  of  spontaneous  rupture  on  record,  is  one  given 
bj  Harvey;  Morand  and  Haller  were  the  next  to  notice  it ;  Mor- 
gagni,  when  he  wrote,  was  able  to  collect  eight  cases,  and  Portal 
nbeequently  recorded  three.  It  is  remarkable  that  Baillie,  in  his 
long  experience,  met  with  only  a  single  example,  and  Gorvisart 
tells  us  that  he  never  met  with  one,  though  he  has  recorded  some 
rf  rupture  of  the  fleshy  columns,  or  tendinous  cords  of  the  valves. 

Since  then,  the  subject  has  been  pretty  fully  investigated,  and 
We  are  indebted  to  Rostan,*  Blaud,t  Rochoux,}  Townsend,^ 
Dezeimeris,||  Ollivier,**  and  Pigeaux,tt  for  much  of  the  infor- 
Oiation  we  possess  respecting  it. 

Spontaneous  rupture  is  most  frequent  in  the  left  ventricle, 
tiext  in  the  right  ventricle,  and  is  least  frequent  in  the  auricles. 
[n  forty-nine  cases  collected  by  Ollivier,  the  left  ventricle  was  its 
eat  in  thirty-four,  the  right  in  eight,  the  right  auricle  in  three, 
nd  the  left  in  two.  In  fifty-four  cases  collected  by  Pigeaux,}^ 
he  left  ventricle  was  its  seat  in  forty-four,  the  right  in  eight,  the 
ight  auricle  in  one,  and  the  left  in  one  also. 

The  rent  may  be  about  the  base  of  the  left  ventricle,  close  to 
he  apex,  or  near  the  septum.     In  the  above  forty-nine  cases,  it 


*  NouT.  Jour,  de  Med.  t.  vu. 
t  Bibiiotheque  Med. 
X  Theses  de  Paris,  No.  215. 
§  Cyclop,  of  Med.  vol.  iv. 


fl  Arch.  Gen.  t.  ▼. 

**  Diet  de  Med,  t.  viii. 

ft  Path,  da  Syst.  Chre.  t.  i. 

XX  Jour.  Hebdomadaire,  tome  viii. 
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occurred  nine  times  at  the  apex.     It  is  more  frequent  upon  the 
anterior  than  the  posterior  wall  of  this  ventricle,  and  its  site  ia 
oflen  along  the  septum.     The  direction  of  the  laceration  is  gene- 
rally parallel  to  the  muscular  fibres,  and  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
heart,  more  rarely  transversely  ;  in  the  auricles  it  may  be  either 
longitudinal   or  transverse.      In  forty-nine  cases,  in  which  this 
point  is  noted  by  Pigeaux,  the  long  diameter  of  the  rent  was 
parallel  to  the  fibres  of  the  ventricle  in  thirty-six^  and  transverseljr 
in  thirteen.    The  edges  of  the  rupture  may  be  smooth,  or  jagged, 
and  irregular :  the  rent  may  be  a  simple  fissure,  or  it  may  have 
more  or  less  of  a  circular  shape ;  and  the  walls  of  the  ventricle  have   , 
occasionally  an  ecchy  mosed  appearance  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rap-   ; 
ture.     If  the  rupture  has  been  gradual,  and  from  within  outwaidt^ 
the  blood  may  insinuate  itself  between  the  fibres  of  the  ventiicle,   ^ 
and  give  rise  to  the  appearance  which  has  been  termed  apapkif 
of  the  heart* 

Idiopathic  rupture  is  more  common  in  the  male  thantk 
female,  and  much  more  so  in  advanced  life  than  at  any  odtf 
period.  In  the  majority  of  the  cases  on  record,  the  age  wa8I)^  I 
tween  sixty  and  eighty,  it  is  rare  under  fifty ;  indeed,  M.  Bliol 
terms  the  accident  dechirement  sinile  du  c<Bur^  from  this  ciicoia- 
stance. 

Spontaneous  rupture  never,  I  believe,  occurs  in  a  heart  tic 
tissue  of  which  is  perfectly  sound  ;  and  the  morbid  conditions  i 
the  organ  upon  which  it  most  frequently  supervenes,  are : 

1.  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart — and  softening  of  the  orgaa 
from  other  causes. 

2.  Dilatation  with  or  without  attenuation  of  the  ventricles-or 
congenital  thinness  or  weakness  of  the  parietes. 

3.  Obstructive  valvular  disease,  when  associated  with  either  (rf 
the  preceding  morbid  conditions. 

4.  Abscess,  or  ulceration  in  the  parietes  of  the  heart. 

5.  Aneurism  of  the  ventricles. 

6.  A  varicose,  or  other  diseased  state  of  the  coats  of  the  coro- 
nary veins. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  by  far  the  most  common 
morbid  condition  which  leads  to  rupture,  and  many  of  the  cases 
on  record  terminated  fatally  in  this  way.     Thus  in  sixty-eight 
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examples  of  fatty  disease^  tabulated  by  Dr.  Quain,*  rupture  oc- 
curred in  twenty-five ;  in  nineteen  of  tbese  tbe  rupture  was  com- 
plete, and  in  six  partial.  ^*The  actual  friability  of  the  heart 
appears  to  be  quite  sufficient,  Dr.  Quain  thinks,  to  account  for 
rupture  in  any  case  in  which  fatty  degeneration  is  found. 

Dilatation  with  attenuation  of  the  ventricles  has  terminated 
in  a  few  instances  in  rupture,  in  individuals  advanced  in  life,  but  it 
was  probably  accompanied  by  some  alteration  of  texture.  Rup- 
ture is  a  very  rare  termination  of  valvular  disease,  and  has  only 
been  observed  in  obstructive  lesions  at  the  aortic  orifice,  and  where 
the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  had  undergone  some  change. 
Cardiac  aneurism,  we  have  already  said,  terminates  occasionally 
in  rupture. 

Abscesses  or  ulceration  of  the  parietes  of  the  heart  are  occasional, 
Imt  rare  causes  of  rupture ;  the  latter  by  leading  to  cardiac  aneu- 
rism, may  eventuate  in  death  by  rupture.  A  varicose  condition 
of  one  of  the  coronary  veins  may  end  in  rupture  of  its  coats,  and 
death  from  efiusion  ^f  blood  into  the  pericardial  sac,  of  which 
Alberst  gives  two  cases;  both  patients  had  been  the  subject  of 
isthma.  Rupture  of  a  coronary  vein  may,  however,  occur  inde- 
pendent of  a  varicose  state  of  this  vein,  of  which  several  examples 
^  on  record ;  and,  in  cases  of  softening  of  the  heart,  partial 
^ptare  of  the  parietes  may  extend  into  u  coronary  vein,  and  so 
give  rise  to  fatal  haemorrhage  into  the  pericardial  sac. 

CAUSES  OF  IDIOPATHIC  RUPTURE. 

Rupture  of  the  heart,  being  but  one  of  the  modes,  in  which 
the  diseased  states,  of  which  it  is  a  sequel,  terminates,  whatever 
predisposes  to  the  one,  may  be  regarded  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  the  other.  In  some  instances  the  patient  had  sufiered  great 
mental  distress,  or  been  a  prey  to  profound  grief.  Others,  firom 
having  been  of  active  habits,  had,  from  the  efiectsof  an  injury,  or 
other  cause,  been  obliged  to  adopt  a  sedentary  life ;  or  had  their 
health  deteriorated  from  the  confinement  consequent  upon  an  ac- 
cident. Some  had  become  corpulent  and  sedentary;  in  a  case 
e:iven  by  Morgagni  old  ulcers  of  the  legs  had  been  healed ;  in 
)ne  given  by  Dr.  Stroud,  which  is  an  example  of  rupture  at  an 
earlier  age  than  usual,  the  patient,  in  addition  to  much  mental 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trans.  toI.  zxziii.  f  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  toI.  xx. 
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azudety,  had  been  subject  to  epistaxis,  which  had  ceased;  andia 
a  case  given  by  M.  Blaud,  the  patient  who  was  fifty-eight  yeui 
of  age,  is  stated  to  have  been  much  addicted  to  venery.  Otben 
had  been  the  subject  of  various  chronic  puhnonary  affectioDi; 
while  in  others,  again,  nothing  in  the  previous  history  of  the  om 
pointed  to  any  predisposing  cause. 

The  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  rupture  has  been,  insooe 
instances,  a  violent  muscular  exertion,  as  lifting  or  carrying  i 
heavy  load ;  this  is  said  even  to  have  determined  rupture  of  tiie 
ventricle  in  a  healthy  heart.  A  case  of  the  kind  is  mentioned  bf 
Dr.  Todd,*  it  was  that  of  a  brewer's  drayman,  who  in  attempting 
to  raise  a  butt  of  porter,  fell  dead :  on  examination,  a  large  h» 
ration  was  found  in  the  left  ventricle,  which,  to  all  appearance  iw 
healthy,  but  it  is  not  stated  that  the  heart  was  examined  Bucni* 
copically,  and  brewers'  draymen  are  proverbially  in  the  haU  rf 
consuming  large  quantities  of  malt  liquor,  which  has  a  remit 
able  tendency  to  induce  unhealthy  deposit  of  fat.  Violent 
cular  exertions  have  occasionally,  as  has  been  said  in 
valvular  disease,  occasioned  partial  rupture,  as  of  a  fleshy  colonii 
or  tendinous  cord  of  a  valve ;  but,  I  believe  complete  ruptuR 
never  occurs  in  a  perfectly  sound  heart,  except  as  the  result  of 
external  violence. 

In  other  instances,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  rupture  wti 
strong  mental  emotion,  as  a  fit  of  anger,  excess  of  joy  or  sorroWi 
&c.  It  has  occurred  also  in  running  quickly,  in  struggling, » 
jumping  into  a  cold  bath,  in  fits  of  retching,  vomiting,  or  cough- 
ing, in  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  in  straining  at  stool,  en  exerjant 
le  colt,  and  in  the  slight  exertion  of  rising  in  bed,  or  of  getting 
into  bed.  Finally,  it  has  occasionally  happened  when  the  indi- 
vidual was  at  perfect  rest,  and  either  seated  in  a  chair,  or  lecuo* 
bent  in  bed. 

It  has  been  a  question  with  pathologists  whether  rupture  of 
the  ventricles  occurs  during  their  systole  or  diastole.  The  majo- 
nty  have  argued  that,  because  rupture  of  muscles  occurs  during 
a  state  of  violent  contraction,  rupture  of  the  muscular  tissue  oftte 
heart  must  take  place  likewise  during  its  systole.  But  there  9 
little  analogy,  as  Pigeauxf  has  shown,  between  the  two  cantf: 
the  muscles  most  frequently  ruptured  are  long,  and  slender,  aw 

•  Cyclop,  of  Antt.  and  Phyi.  vol.  ii.  f  Mtl.  da  Cceur,  torn.  I 
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attached  to  bony  points  at  each  extremity,  and  the  rnptare  is 
always  transverse;  in  the  heart  on  the  contrary,  the  rupture  is 
gcneraUy  paraUel  ^ith  the  muscular  fibres ;  its  muscular  tissue, 
besides,  is  short  and  thick,  and  its  fibres  are  not  attached  to  un- 
yielding points. 

We  have  seen  that  spontaneous  rupture  is  almost  invariably 
preceded  by  some  alteration  of  texture,  owing  to  which  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  heart  are  weakened  or  its  cohesive  power  is  diminished. 
If  in  such  a  state  of  the  organ,  mental  agitation,  or  bodily  exer- 
tion lead  to  over-distension  of  its  chambers,  and  if  the  cavity  can 
sot  relieve  itself  by  the  natural  outlet,  the  pressure  from  within 
outwards  may  become  so  considerable  that  the  parietes  yield  at 
dieir  weakest  point,  and  give  way.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  as 
Hgeaux  supposes,  that  the  rupture  occurs  during  the  diastole, 
ither  than  the  systole  of  the  ventricles. 

Why  spontaneous  rupture  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  left,  than 
iie  right  ventricle,  is  easily  explained;  for  while  the  tricuspid  valve 
cadily  permits  a  refiux  of  blood  into  the  right  auricle,  and  so  re- 
ieves  itself  of  over-distension,  the  mitral  valve,  from  its  unyielding 
ttture,  prevents  regurgitation — hence  over-distension  of  its  cavity 
B  not  so  easily  relieved,  and  hence,  rupture  is  more  frequent  in  it. 

SYMPTOMS  OF  BUPTURE. 

Cases  of  this  accident,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  symptoms,  may 
e  arranged  in  two  groups. 

In  one,  the  rupture  is  instantly  fatal. 

In  the  other,  the  patient  survives  the  first  symptoms  of  rup- 
ire  for  several  hours,  or  days. 

In  either  case,  the  rupture  may  or  may  not  be  preceded  by 
»tain  premonitory  symptoms. 

When  the  rupture  is  instantly  fatal,  the  subject  of  it  suddenly 
lis  to  the  ground,  deprived  of  sensation  and  motion,  sometimes 
ttering  a  cry  as  in  epilepsy,  or  a  moan,  or  exclamation ;  the  face 
extremely  pallid,  the  pulse  and  impulse  of  the  heart  are  imper- 
sptible,  and  the  limbs  are  relaxed.  In  such  cases,  the  rupture  is 
ways  complete,  and  the  rent  is  usually  of  some  size.  The  peri- 
ndial  sac  is  instantly  filled  and  distended  with  blood,  the  heart 
compressed,  and  its  movements  are  suspended. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  sudden  death  in  this  accident  is 
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evidently  the  compression  which  the  heart  suffers ;  not,  as  sap- 
posed  by  some,  the  loss  of  blood.  Thus,  if  rupture  occurs  in  the 
left  ventricle,  its  contents  instantly  escape  into  the  pericardiam, 
which  becomes  distended,  the  auricles,  and  the  origin  of  the  Urge 
vessels  are  compressed ;  the  left  ventricle  being  empty,  can  nmther 
transmit  blood  to  the  brain,  nor  to  the  tissue  of  the  hear^  and  die 
coronary  veins  cannot  return  their  blood ;  the  heart  is  paralysed, 
its  movements  are  necessarily  brought  to  a  stand,  and  life  ceases. 

When  the  rupture  is  not  immediately  fatal,  the  patient  is  sud- 
denly seized  with  pain,  sometimes  excruciating,  referred  to  the 
prsecordial  region,  and  extending  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  or 
to  the  sternum  and  left  scapula,  to  the  epigastrium  and  sternuBi 
or  to  the  epigastric  region  alone ;  sometimes  the  pain  has  bees 
referred  to  the  entire  chest,  and  extended  subsequently  to  bodi 
arms.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  constriction,  weighs 
or  burning  heat,  with  intense  anxiety,  oppression,  weakness,  i 
sense  of  sinking,  or  of  approaching  death.  The  surface  becoos 
pale  and  cold,  and  profuse  perspiration  sometimes  breaks  out  over 
the  upper  part  of  the  body.  The  pulse  is  small  and  feeble,  some*  j 
times  scarcely  to  be  felt,  at  others  intermittent  or  slow  ;  but  it  aif 
not  be  altered  if  the  septum  is  the  seat  of  the  rupture.  In  sons 
instances,  vomiting  or  straining,  giddiness,  convulsions,  or  spes- 
modic  contractions  of  the  extremities,  colicky  pains,  or  apoplectic 
symptoms  have  been  present.  When  the  pain  extends  from  the 
praecordial  region  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  it  resembles  ifl 
some  respects  a  severe  attack  of  angina  pectoris;  when  it  is  re* 
ferred  especially  to  the  epigastrium,  and  is  attended  by  vomiting, 
and  straining,  it  has  been  mistaken  for  the  passage  of  a  gall-stone. 

The  symptoms  sometimes  remit  or  subside  for  a  short  period, 
and  then  recur  with  increased  intensity ;  and  this  may  happen 
more  than  once.  In  other  instances,  they  go  on  increasing  i^ 
intensity  from  the  first  moment,  until  the  death  of  the  patient; 
which  may  take  place  within  a  few  hours,  or  not  for  two  or  three 
days. 

The  interval  which  elapses  between  the  first  symptom  of  rup- 
ture and  the  death  of  the  patient,  varies  according  to  the  size « 
the  rent,  its  situation,  and  course,  and  whether  it  was  in  the  to 
instance  partial,  inplicating  only  the  internal  layers  of  fibres,  or 
complete.     In  some  of  the  recorded  cases,  a  coagulum  had  cloeed 
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he  orifice,  and  prevented  for  a  time  the  escape  of  blood.  In 
ithera,  the  rupture  was  oblique,  forming  a  sinuous  passage  for  the 
Jood,  by  which  the  fatal  result  was  retarded.  In  one  recorded 
)j  Dr.  Townsendy*  the  rent,  which  was  half  an  inch  in  length, 
ras  closed  from  the  inside  by  one  of  the  camee  columne,  which 
iftd  been  torn  across,  and  projected  through  the  orifice ;  in  this 
ase,  however,  death  was  instantaneous.  When  the  septum  of  the 
entricles  is  the  seat  of  the  rupture,  death  is  seldom  instantaneous, 
nd  the  patient  may  live  for  several  days.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
scorded  by  Or.  Latham,  a  loud  systolic  murmur,  in  the  prsscor- 
iid  region,  was  for  the  first  time  audible  some  days  after  the  first 
rmtoms  of  rupture.  In  a  case  recorded  by  Rostan,  a  spontaneous 
ue  is  said  to  have  taken  place  by  the  cicatrization  of  the  rent. 

In  some  of  the  cases  on  record,  the  patient,  previous  to  the 
nt  symptoms  of  rupture,  had  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  excellent 
balth;  and,  had  never  complained  of  any  symptom  referred  to 
)e  heart.  In  others,  premonitory  symptoms  of  some  kind  had 
een  present  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  many  of  which  are 
ommon  to  various  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  Thus,  in  several 
tttances,  the  paUent  is  said  merely  to  have  felt  unwell  for  some 
tys  previously,  or  to  have  complained  of  a  slight  sensation  of 
iie&siness  in  the  precordial  region.  In  others,  the  symptoms 
rere  more  marked,  and  were  referred  sometimes  to  the  heart, 
>medme8  to  the  lungs  or  throat ;  at  others,  rather  to  the  abdomen 
^  head.  The  principal  of  these  were  palpitation  and  pain  in  the 
f&cordial  region ;  cough,  dyspnosa  on  slight  exertion,  the  sensa- 
OQ  of  a  load  in  the  chest,  a  sense  of  choking  referred  to  the  throat ; 
pigastric  pain,  nausea,  various  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  lumbar 
sins,  which  were  supposed  to  be  nephritic;  vertigo,  faintncss, 
fQcope,  apoplectic  symptoms;  malaise,  debility,  sensations  of 
inking,  giddiness,  and  profuse  perspiration  on  slight  exertion. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  RUPTURE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  accidents  with  which  rupture  of  the  heart  is  most  liable  to 
^Confounded  are,  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  rupture  of  the  aorta, 
'  of  an  aneurism  of  this  vessel,  and  apoplexy.  Rupture  of  the  dia- 
^f^Lgtn  maybe  as  quickly  fatal  as  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  like  it 
^y  be  the  result  of  a  fall  from  a  height,  or  of  a  heavy  vehicle 

*  Cyclopedia  of  Medicine,  vcl.  iv. 
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passing  over  the  body,  or  of  some  sudden,  violent  muscular  exer- 
tion; or  it  might  occur  during  violent  vomiting,  or  straining. 
But  here  the  analogy  ceases — in  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  the 
pulse  and  impulse  of  the  heart  are  perceptible ;  the  accident  is 
accompanied  by  nausea,  or  vomiting,  with  risus  sardonicus,  in- 
ability to  move,  and  a  greater  amount  of  dyspnoea ;  while,  if  the 
rupture  was  sufficiently  large  to  permit  some  of  the  contents  of 
the  abdomen  to  pass  into  the  thorax,  there  would  be»  in  addition, 
flattening  of  the  former  cavity,  and  dilatation  of  the  latter. 

Uupture  of  the  aorta,  or  of  an  *aneurism  of  the  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  into  the  pericardial  sac,  in  general  proves  tt 
quickly  fatal  as  rupture  of  the  heart,  and  could  not  be  distb- 
guished  without  a  post-mortem  examination.  Rupture  of  an 
aneurism  of  any  other  part  of  the  aorta  might,  also,  be  mistaken 
for  it,  but  is  seldom  so  immediately  fatal;  while,  the  preyiooi 
history,  and  the  symptoms  which  immediately  follow  the  ruptai^ 
are  different  in  the  two  cases. 

One  form  of  apoplexy,  in  which  the  death  is  almost  instantft- 
neous,  might  be  mistaken  for  rupture  of  the  heart;  but,  if  the  p* 
tient  lives  for  a  few  hours,  the  labouring  pulse,  stertorous  breatlunj» 
congested  countenance,  and  the  presence  of  paralysis  will  alwajt 
enable  us  to  distinguish  between  them. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

ECCSKA8ED  ACTIOll  OF  THE  HEART  WITH  ENLABOBMENT  OF  THE  THYROID 
OLAND,  AND  PROMINENCE  OF  THE  ETE-BALL8— ANATOMICAL  CHARAC 
TER8— 8TMPTOM8.-X3AU8E8-D17RATION  AND  TERMINATION  OF— TREAT- 
MBNT. 

Sbfobb  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  Inorganic  affections 
i  the  heart,  a  peculiar  combination  of  symptoms  requires  notice, 
ivbich  appears  to  partake  partly  of  the  nature  of  functional  derange- 
ment, and  partly  of  organic  disease,  or  to  be  an  intermediate  link 
between  them.  This  morbid  condition  commences  always  in 
ronctional  derangement  of  the  heart;  after  persisting  as  such  for 
ui  indefinite  period,  it  either  subsides  under  treatment,  or  it  passes 
nto  organic  disease  of  the  organ. 

One  of  the  first  to  notice  this  morbid  condition  was  Dr.  Parry,* 
^f«  Gravest  recalled  attention  to  it,  and  we  are  indebted  to  Sir 
Qtiry  Marshy  for  the  first  record  of  the  pathological  appearances 
iatal  cases.  Since  then,  additional  cases  have  been  placed  on 
^rd  by  Drs.  Macdonnell,§  Begbie,|l  Cooper,T  Stokes,** 
•^ksjlt  Taylor,tt  Romberg,  Henoch,  &c. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS. 

The  pathological  appearances  observed  in  the  few  fatal  cases  on 
^rd  were  presented  by  'the  heart,  by  the  thyroid  gland,  and 
^oels  of  the  neck,  and  by  some  other  organs.  Those  presented 
the  heart  were  pretty  uniform,  and  such  as  might  be  expected 
follow  long  continued  derangement.  In  all,  the  heart  was  en- 
*ged,  the  enlargement  being  due  to  dilatation  of  the  chambers^ 
'th  generally   some    hypertrophy   of   the   parietes.      All    the 

*  CoUections  from  UDpublished  writingBi     ||  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  Feb.  1849. 

vol.  iL  K  The  Lancet,  May,  1849. 

t  Clinical  Lectures,  1835.  **  Treat,  on  Dia.  of  the  Heart,  1854. 

t  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.  vol  xx.  1842.  ff  Dub.  Hosp.  Gax.  1855. 

(  Ibid.  ToL  xxYii.  1845.  tt  Med.  Timet  and  Gas.  May,  1856. 
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chambers  were  dilated ;  or  it  predominated  in  the  auricles ;  in  (me^ 
the  anriculo-ventricular  valves,  particularly  on  the  right  nle 
were  thickened  at  their  margin,  from  deposit  under  the  endo- 
cardium ;  in  another  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices  were  dilated. 
The  inferior  cava  was  imusually  large,  and  the  aorta  small  com- 
pared with  the  pulmonary  artery  in  one  case,  and  in  one  the 
muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  soft  and  flaccid. 

The  morbid  condition  of  the  thyroid  gland  consisted  sometimei 
in  simple  hypersemia,  or  hypertrophy,  in  others  the  enlargement  of 
the  gland  was  combined  with  the  development  of  cysts  in  its  in- 
terior ;  and  in  some  it  presented  the  characters  of  vascular  or 
aneurismal  bronchocele.  The  gland  after  death  was  always  smaller 
than  it  had  been  during  life,  and  the  enlargement  was  dtlier 
uniform,  or  it  predominated  in  one  lobe ;  the  surface  wbs  lobnlated 
or  smooth,  its  consistence  greater  than  natural,  and  a  section  of  it 
exhibited  occasionally  cysts  containing  either  a  clear  fluid,  ori 
yellow  liquid  like  honey,  or  a  dark  fluid  like  coagulated  Uooi 
The  thyroid  veins  in  one  case  were  remarkably  dilated,  in  another 
the  thyroid  arteries  were  enlarged  and  tortuous.  The  intenil 
jugular  veins  were  generally  much  dilated,  sometimes  this  incnfM 
in  size  was  greatest  on  the  right,  sometimes  on  the  left  side. 

The  morbid  appearances*  in  other  organs  were  such  as  an. 
generally  consecutive  to  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  bid 
nothing  peculiar  in  them.  They  were,  congestion  of  the  Inngi^ 
anasarca,  and  serous  efiusion  into  the  pleural  or  peritonooal  caviuesi 
enlargement  and  congestion  of  the  spleen,  the  liver  presenting  the 
nutmeg  character,  or  in  the  first  stage  of  cirrhosis  ;  kidneys  large 
and  soft,  or  in  the  early  stage  of  Bright'a  disease. 

SYMPTOMS. 

The  prominent  and  characteristic  features  of  this  morbid  con- 
dition, when  fully  developed,  are — 

1.  Violent  and  long-continued  palpitation. 

2.  Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

3.  Prominence  of  the  eyes. 

4.  Visible  pulsation  of  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck. 

5.  Increased  quickness  of  the  pulse. 

The  order  in  which  these  symptoms  make  their  appearance  is 
usually  as  follows ;  commencing  with  palpitation,  enlargement  of 
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the  tiiyroid  gland  wi^  incTeased  action  qf  tbe  arteries  of  the  neck 
foUowi,  ^  pulae  becomes  more  rapid,  and  after  a  period  whrch 
vines  in  diffisvent  oases,  the  eyes  are  observed  to  be  more  promi* 
lent  than  natiiraL  Although  this  is  the  usual  sequence  of  the 
^Q^ptoms,  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  has  occasionally  aet  in  first, 
md  be^  followed  by  the  others.  Sometimes  prominence  of  the 
'jes  follows  palpitati<Mi,  and  the  thjrroid  gland  does  not  begin  to 
■nbrge  until  some  time  subsequently,  occasionally  extreme 
apidity  of  the  pulse  was  the  first  symptom  noticed ;  and  pro- 
uaenoe  <^  the  eyes  may  never  occur,  although  aH  the  o&er 
^ptoms  are  well  marked. 

JPalpitaiioH  aeems  to  be  the  starting  point  in  these  eases ;  the 
tion  of  the  heart  is  stronger  than  natural,  and  more  diffused, 
Bdetiflies  visible  over  the  whole  pnecordial  region,  it  is  rapid  but 
ually  regular,  and  the  palpitation  is  distressing  to  the  patient,  and 
nifftant,  though  increasing  under  excitement.  It  is  occasionally 
oompanied  by  pain  in  the  left  side,  or  by  noises  in  the  head, 
lich  have  sometimes  been  so  loud  as  to  prevent  sleep.  In  a  case 
sntioned  by  Dr.  Graves,  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  was  so  loud 
\tmg  the  paroxysms  as  to  be  audible  at  some  distance  from  the 
»tieBt«  The  region  of  the  heart's  superficial  dulness  is  somewhat 
ereased ;  but  unless  the  heart  has  became  enlarged,  this  is  not 
ay  perceptible;  the  impulse  is  not  forcible  or  heaving,  unless 
A  ventricles  have  become  hypertrophied ;  or  irregular,  unless 
fettttioii  of  their  chambers  has  supervened. 

In  some  of  the  caaes,abruit  de  souffletwas  audible  intheprsfr- 
nrdial  region,  in  the  majority  there  was  none ;  when  present,  it 
XMimpaiued  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  and  was  loudest  over  the 
>rtic  valves,  from  which  it  extended  a  short  distance  in  the  course 
r  the  aorta;  in  one  instance,  it  was  attended  by  fremissement  in 
lis  situation ;  in  another,  in  which  however  organic  disease  had 
)!;  in,  a  triple  sound  was  audible  in  the  prsecordial  region. 

The  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland  is  sometimes  uniform, 
>metimes  it  predominates  in  one  lobe ;  the  gland  may  attain  a 
jge  siae,  from  two  to  four  times  its  normal  dimensions,  forming 
considerable  tumor,  or  the  swelling  may  be  inconsiderable ;  the 
land  varies  in  size  in  the  same  patient,  increasing  under  excitement 
r  the  heart,  or  in  paroxysms  of  coughing,  and  diminishing  as  the 
eart*8  action  becomes  tranquil.     The  swelling  in  general  arises 
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gradually  and  imperceptibly ;  in  a  very  few  cases  it  set  in  suddenly, 
in  one  of  these  it  was  noticed  soon  after  a  violent  fit  of  letchixig 
or  vomiting.  The  surface  of  the  tumor  is  generally  smooth  and 
uniform,  sometimes  soft  and  elastic ;  in  the  advanced  stage  it 
becomes  firmer,  harder  and  diminished  in  size.  A  strong  puh^ 
tion  is  felt  over  it ;  a  purring  thrill  is  sometimes  communicated  to 
the  hand,  and  the  thyroid  arteries  are  occasionally  felt  to  be  ^ 
larged.  The  carotid  arteries  pulsate  strongly,  and  the  pa^ 
complains  of  a  sensation  of  beating  or  fulness  in  the  neck;  or 
where  the  tumor  is  larger,  of  a  feeling  of  constriction,  or  tightDe0 
in  this  part.  On  applying  the  stethoscope  a  loud  continuogs 
venous  murmur  is  heard  in  the  neck,  which  is  sometimes  musical; 
in  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Banks,  the  pulsation  diminished  in  tbe 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  murmur  became  almost  inaudiUe. 
This  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  differs  from  ordinary  bronohocele^ 
as  remarked  by  Dr.  Graves,  *^  in  not  attaining  a  size  at  all  equal  to 
that  observed  in  the  latter,"  and  *^in  remaining  stationary  just  at 
that  period  of  its  development  when  the  growth  of  the  latter  usuallj 
begins  to  be  accelerated." 

The  pulsation  in  the  thyroid  gland  isin  part  communicated  bj 
the  carotid  arteries,  assisted  perhaps  by  the  enlargement  of  its 
own  arteries ;  the  gland  when  it  enlarges  laterally,  overlaps  the 
common  carotid  on  each  side,  and  if  these  vessels  pulsate  stronglj 
an  impulse  may  be  communicated  to  the  gland,  which  is  percep- 
tible to  both  the  eye  and  hand ;  indeed  when  enlargement  of  Ae 
thyroid  is  limited  to  one  side,  it  may  simulate  carotid  aneurism; 
on  desiring  the  patient  to  make  the  effort  to  swallow,  however,  it 
will  be  seen  to  rise  with  the  larynx.  In  other  cases  the  artenes 
and  veins  of  the  gland  are  both  enlarged,  a  fremissement  is  com* 
municated  to  the  hand,  and  the  swelling  presents  some  of  the 
characters  of  aneurism  by  anastomosis. 

Enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  almost  always  preceded  by  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart,  and  of  the  carotids ;  it  usually  precedes 
the  prominence  of  the  eyes,  though  in  a  few  instances  it  has  been 
the  last  symptom  noticed.  Palpitation  and  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  often  occur  independent  of  any  prominence  of  the  eyes; 
or  palpitation,  and  prominence  of  the  eyes  may  occur  without  any 
increase  in  the  size  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

Prominence  of  the  eyes.     The  most  characteristic  feature  of  the 
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fiillj  advanced  stage  of  this  aiSection  is  a  prominence  of  the  eje- 
!>alb^  giving  the  eyes  a  wild  and  staring  appearance,  which  is- 
Offletimes  so  considerable  that  the  lids  cannot  be  closed,  and  in 
leep  the  globe  of  the  eye  is  partially  uncovered ;  yet  it  is  re- 
larkable  that  in  no  instance  has  injury  to  vision  followed.  In  the 
lajority  of  cases,  this  is  a  late  phenomenon.  It  is  always  preceded 
f  palpitation^  by  increased  action  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck,  and 
most  always  by  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Dr.  Graves 
iflj,  however,  recorded  a  case  where  it  preceded  the  latter  by  some 
onihs.  In  some  instances  it  has  quickly  followed  the  enlarge- 
ent  of  the  thyroid,  in  others  it  has  come  on  at  a  much  later 
^od ;  or  it  may  never  ensue,  although  all  the  other  symptoms  are 
ell-marked.  In  general,  it  supervenes  slowly  and  gradually; 
a  few  instances,  it  set  in  suddenly,  either  after  a  violent  fit  of 
lughing,  or  retching,  or  without  any  apparent  exciting  cause ;  as 
.  a  case  given  by  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  where  the  patient  having  gone 
•  bed  well,  on  awakening  could  scarcely  close  the  eyelids. 

PuUe.  The  pulse  in  this  affection  is  always  more  rapid  than 
itural,  often  considerably  so ;  sometimes  this  was  the  first  symptom 
odced,  and  it  preceded  the  palpitation ;  it  is  regular  as  long  as 
le  derangement  of  the  heart's  action  is  purely  functional ;  when 
16  left  ventricle  becomes  dilated,  the  pulse  presents  the  ordinary 
iiaracters  of  dilatation,  and  is  weak,  intermittent,  or  irregular,  as 
ell  as  rapid.  The  frequency  of  the  pulse  ranges  between  1 1 0 
ad  140 ;  it  is  seldom  below  the  former,  though  it  often  rises  above 
le  latter.  Thus  in  a  case  given  by  Dr.  Macdonnell,  it  was  never 
nder  120,  and  sometimes  as  high  as  200;  in  one  given  by  Dr. 
tanks,  it  was  so  rapid  as  to  be  impossible  to  count ;  and  in  four  cases 
iven  by  Mr.  Taylor  it  ranged  between  134  and  144. 

Sex — Age.  This  affection  is  much  more  frequent  in  the  female 
lian  the  male ;  out  of  twenty-two  cases,  of  which  accurate  records 
ave  been  given  in  British  journals,  nineteen  were  females,  and 
liree  only  males.  It  is  observed  in  both  married  and  unmarried 
smales,  and  in  those  who  have  borne  children,  equally  as  in  those 
iho  were  never  pregnant.  Sir  H.  Marsh  says  he  has  generally 
bserved  it  in  tall  persons,  but  some  of  the  subjects  of.the  foregoing 
ases  are  stated  to  have  been  low  in  stature.     It  is  most  commopi 

*  Med.  Tiroes  and  Gazette,  May»  1656. 
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between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age ;  the  youngest  subject  in  the 
cases  above  alluded  to  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  oldest  fiftj- 
five ;  both  these  were  males. 

CAUSES. 

This  morbid  condition  is  generally  preceded  either  by  some 
exhausting  discharge,  or  by  something  which  equally  deranges  the 
general  health,  lowers  vital  power,  and  deteriorate^  and  impover- 
ishes the  blood.  Thus,  in  some  instances  the  patients  had  sufiered 
repeated  losses  of  blood  either  from  the  uterus,  hosmorrfamdal 
vessels,  or  by  epistaxis,  in  one  from  an  accidental  wound ;  othea 
had  long  laboured  under  profuse  leucorrhoea,  or  diarrhoea;  in 
some,  the  affection  had  been  preceded  by  hysterical  symptomtor 
epilepsy;  while  mental  anxiety,  proloi^ged  lactation,  insofficieat 
food,  or  over-work  had  impaired  the  health  of  others. 

The  ultimate  result  of  these  several  causes  of  deterioratioD 
and  impoverishment  of  the  blood  is,  to  induce  an  anosmic  state  of 
the  system ;  the  affection  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
rarer  results  of  Anamia^  as  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  BegUe. 
Indeed  the  subjects  of  it  present  the  ordinary  characters  of  anoeima; 
they  are  generally  pale  and  chlorotic  looking,  and  often  labour 
under  amenorrhoea,  leucorrhoea,  or  menorrhagia ;  they  suffer  fiom 
indigestion,  impaired  appetite,  disturbed  sleep,  short  cough,  cold- 
ness of  the  extremities,  headache,  ringing  in  the  ears,  and  pal- 
pitation ;  while  various  nervous  or  hysterical  symptoms,  as  inter- 
costal neuralgia,  or  spinal  irritation,  are  occasionally  present. 

The  palpitation,  the  increased  action  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck, 
and  the  rapid  pulse  are  common  to  this  affection  and  anosmia,  and 
depend  apparently  upon  the  same  cause.  The  enlargement  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  prominence  of  the  eyes  are  involved  in 
more  obscurity. 

Cause  of  enlargement  of  the  Thyroid, — Sex  predisposes  to  en- 
largement of  this  gland,  it  being  naturally  larger  in  the  female 
than  the  male,  as  noticed  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago  by 
Wharton.*  "  It  contributes  much  (he  quaintly  observes)  to  the 
rotundity  and  beauty  of  the  neck,  filling  up  the  vacant  spaces  round 
the  larynx,  and  making  its  protuberant  parts  almost  to  subside, 
and  become  smootli,  particularly  in  females,  to  whom  for  this 

*  Adenographia,  1 659. 
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ason  a  larger  gland  bos  been  assigned,  wbich  renders  tbeir  necks 
ore  even  and  beautiful." 

Slight  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  is  not  at  all  unoomBion  in 
oemic  females*  independent  of  any  prominence  oi  the  eyes,  as 
3II  as  in  certain  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  the 
Jargement  of  the  gland  is  preceded  by  increased  action  of  the 
^art»  and  of  the  large  vessels  of  the  neclt: ;  indeed  Dr.  Parry,* 
3m  witnessing  this  sequence,  suggested  as  a  probable  use  of  the 
yroid,  that  it  served  as  a  divertieulum  to  the  cerebral  circulation. 
[  have  so  often  seen  (he  says)  swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland 
Uow  diseases  of  the  heart,  and  other  maladies  in  which  the  blood 

propelled  with  excessive  momentum  to  the  vessels  of  the  head, 
id  yet  at  the  same  time  have  observed  such  sudden  augmenta- 
ons  and  diminutions  of  the  swelling,  that  I  have  suspected  the 
land  itaelf  to  be  intended  as  a  diverticulum  for  blood  disposed  to 
ow  with  too  great  force  to  that  important  organ,  the  brain."  A 
early  similar  view  has  been  recently  advocated  by  Mr.  Simon ; 
e  considers  **  that  the  thyroid  gland  receives  under  certain  circum- 
ances  a  large  share  of  the  blood  which  would  otherwise  have 
ipplied  the  brain;"  ^*the  thyroid  arteries  arising  close  to  the 
erebral,  and  being  large,  and  also  very  regular." 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  fact,  that  the  gland  increases  in 
Ae  when  the  palpitation  is  violent,  and  the  swelling  diminishes 
s  the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  tranquil ;  while  in  its  advanced 
fcage,  if  dilatation  of  the  left  chambers  of  the  heart  supervenes, 
iie  blood  being  no  longer  transmitted  with  increased  force,  or  in 
dcreased  amount,  the  thyroid  gland  not  only  ceases  to  enlarge,  but 
isibly  shrinks. 

CAUSE  OF  PROMINENCE  OF  THE  EYES. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  is  usually  attributed  either, 

1  •  To  protrusion  forward  of  the  eyeballs  by  abnormal  deposit 
t  the  back  of  tiie  orbit ;  or, 

2.  To  actual  enlargement  of  the  globe  of  the  eyes ;  in  other 
rords  to  hydrophthalmia. 

Those  who  refer  it  to  the  former  suppose  its  cause  to  lie  either, 

1.  In  oedema  of  the  cellular  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  orbit, 

2.  In  venous  congestion  of  the  tissue  in  the  same  part, 

3.  In  increased  deposition  of  fat  at  the  back  of  the  orbit. 

*  General  Pathology,  toI.  i,  p.  152. 
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Each  of  these  theories  is  InsufficieDt  to  account  for  its  appear- 
ance in  both  eyes  at  the  same  time,  and  to  the  same  extent; 
indeed  if  it  depended  upon  either  of  them,  the  eyes  would  be  often 
protruded  laterally,  and  divergent  or  convergent  strabismus  would 
restilt ;  while  the  eyeballs  could  not  be  restored  to  their  nonnal 
position  by  gentle  pressure  upon  the  lids,  as  Mr.  White  Cooper* 
has  shown  can  be  done. 

The  theory  that  the  eye-balls  are  enlarged  is  advocated  by  Dn. 
Begbiet  and  Stokes4  **  We  cannot  but  conclude  (Dr.  Stokes 
says)  that  the  enlargement  is  owing  to  an  actual  increase  in  the 
vitreous  and  aqueous  humours  of  the  eye,"  **  that  it  is  an  example 
of  double  hydrophthalmia."  Dr.  Begbie  supposes  the  increase  to 
be  in  the  chamber  of  the  vitreous  humour  alone.  But  there  is  no 
enlargement  of  the  globes  of  the  eye  in  this  affection ;  hydroph- 
thalmia never  occurs  simultaneously  in  both  eyes,  and  to  the  same 
extent ;  or  without  alteration  of  texture,  and  impairment  of  vision ; 
indeed,  in  general  hydrophthalmia,  the  shape  of  the  eye  is  altered, 
the  eyeballs  are  more  or  less  deformed,  and  the  cornea  is  partially 
or  generally  opaque ;  whereas  in  this  affection,  the  iris  and  cornea 
are  natural,  the  pupil  is  regular,  the  sclerotic  of  the  natural  ooloor, 
and  the  sight  unimpaired. 

Mr.  Dalrymple's  theory,  that  it  depends  in  part  upon  **  absence 
of  the  proper  tonicity  of  the  muscles  by  which  the  eyes  are 
retained  in  their  natural  position  in  the  orbits"  is  the  only  one  free 
from  objection ;  but  it  throws  no  light  upon  the  cause  of  loss  of 
tonicity  in  these  muscles,  which  must,  in  my  opinion,  be  sought 
for  in  the  nervous  system,  and  particularly  in  the  nerves  which 
supply  the  recti  muscles  of  the  eye.  Thus,  the  third  pair  of  nerves 
which  supply  motor  power  to  three  of  the  four  recti  muscles,  are  in 
contact  in  the  cranium  with  the  cavernous  sinuses,  and  lie  between 
the  posterior  cerebral  and  superior  cerebellar  arteries ;  we  can  easily 
understand,  therefore,  that  if  the  increased  action,  observed  in 
the  arteries  which  come  off*  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  extends  to 
their  branches  within  the  cranium,  or  if  the  current  is  impeded  in 
the  sinuses  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  these  nerves  may  suffer  com- 
pression, the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  diminish  the  tonicity  of 
the  muscles  supplied  by  them ;  the  globes  of  the  eyes  then  not 

*  The  Lancet,  May,  1849.  t  On  diaeasea  of  the  Heart,  p.  29b, 
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being  fully  supported,  protrusion  would  follow  as  a  matter  of 
sourse.  Why  this  does  not  occur  more  frequently,  probably 
lepends  upon  the  thyroid  gland  acting  as  a  diverticulum  to  the 
>lood  which  would  otherwise  be  transmitted  to  the  brain ;  when 
t  no  longer  acts  as  such,  the  eyes  become  prominent 

It  might  be  objected  that  only  three  of  the  recti  muscles  are 
iipplied  by  the  third  nerve ;  but  we  know  that  in  the  operation 
or  strabismus,  the  division  of  the  internal  rectus  alone  is  occa- 
ionally  followed  by  prominence,  and  a  staring  appearance  of  the 
^yey  with  sometimes  divergent  strabismus;  and  if  the  latter  is 
litempted  to  be  remedied  by  division  of  the  external  rectus,  the 
»ye  becomes  still  more  staring  and  prominent. 

DURATION  AND  TERIflNATION. 

This  affection  is  essentially  chronic  in  its  progress,  extending 
Iways  over  many  months,  sometimes  over  years.  Thus,  in  some 
nstances  its  duration  was  between  six  and  seven  years,  in  the 
najority  it  was  between  two  and  four.  The  duration  of  the 
everal  symptoms  is  not  the  same,  the  enlargement  of  the  thyroid 
;land  being  always  the  last  to  subside,  and  sometimes  never 
Itogether  disappearing ;  while  the  palpitation,  quick  pulse,  and 
prominence  of  the  eyes  subside,  and  finally  disappear  as  the 
[eneral  health  improves. 

The  termination  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  is  in  a  return  to 
lealth^  out  of  twenty-two  cases  referred  to  above,  eighteen  recovered 
acre  or  less  perfectly,  and  four  died.  In  the  latter,  organic  disease 
•f  the  heart  supervened,  and  the  termination  was  in  general  dropsy, 
T  in  effusion  into  the  serous  cavities ;  with  the  usual  alterations  in 
be  lungs,  liver,  &c.,  observed  in  fatal  cases  of  organic  disease  of 
be  heart. 

TREATBIENT. 

A  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  anoemic  origin  of  this 
Section  is,  that  the  treatment  found  most  effectual  in  aHoemic 
ases  generally,  proves  equally  so  in  it;  and  that  antiphlogistic, 
ud  other  measures,  which  prove  hurtful,  or  injurious  in  the  former 
re  no  less  so  in  it.  The  causes  which  have  produced  the  anoemia 
lust  be  ascertained  if  possible,  and  as  this  is  often  some  exhausting 
ischarge,  our  measures  in  the  first  instance  must  be  directed  to 
le  relief  or  removal  of  it. 
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The  madioines  upon  which  we  rely  especially  in  this  tfl^on 
are  the  prefMffalioiiB  of  iron ;    and  those  ibund  moet  effectual  in 
ordinary  cases  of  anosmia  prove  generally  equally  so  in  it    The 
moriated  and  acetated  tinctures,  the  mixtures  of  the  pharmacopooia, 
the  subcarbonate,  sulphate,  tartrate,  iodide,  ammonio-citrate,  or 
the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  may  each  in  their  turn  be  em- 
ployed ;  and,  as  they  generally  require  to  be  continued  for  sonae 
lime,  the  dose,  the  form,  and  the  combination  should  be  so  regulated 
as  not  to  disorder  the  stomach ;  and  it  is  generaliy  better,  instead 
of  persevering  in  the  use  of  any  one,  to  vary  the  form  occasioDallj. 
The  muriated  tincture  of  iron  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  in  thestite 
of  effervescence,  as  originally  used  by  the  late  Mr.  Cannichael,  u 
favourably  spoken  of  by  Mr.  White  Cooper ;  it  has  agreed,  henjsi 
where  iron  in  other  forms  has  disagreed :  another  preparation  which 
he  recommends  is  the  liquor  ozysulphatb  fern,  in  the  dose  of 
from  three   to  twelve  drops.     The  local  application  which  htf 
generaliy  proved  most  effectual  in  quieting  the  inordinate  action 
of  the  heart,  is  a  belladonna  plaster  to  the  prsecordial  region. 

All  lowering  treatment  as  a  general  rule  is  to  be  avoided ;  when 
from  mistaken  views  respecting  the  nature  of  this  affection,  leeches, 
bleeding,  and  low  diet  were  employed,  they  invariably  added  to 
the  patient's  distress,  and  prolonged  the  pmod  of  convalescence. 
Mr.  W.  Cooper  states,  that  in  two  instances  patients  who  sub- 
sequently came  under  his  care,  had  been  subjected  to  a  mercuiial 
course  for  the  supposed  hydrophthalmia,  and  much  mischief  was 
the  result. 

"  The  progress  towards  recovery  is  generally  (as  Mr.  Taylor* 
remarks)  slow,  and  the  treatment  may  require  to  be  prolonged 
over  many  months;  but  if  judiciously  selected,  and  carefully 
persevered  in,  we  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the  restora- 
tion of  the  general  health,  and  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
deformity  caused  by  the  unnatural  prominence  of  the  eyes."  The 
swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  seldom  entirely  disappears ;  but  tf 
**  the  enlargement  is  rarely  to  any  extent,  and  as  a  certain  amount 
of  diminution  invariably  takes  place,  the  persistence  of  a  slight  and 
scarcely  perceptible  fulness  is  not  a  matter  of  any  importance.'' 

*  Med.  Time«  and  Gaz.  May,  1856. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

IXOSGADIC  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  HE ABT.--CL OSSIFICATION  OF.— FUNCTIONAL 
BKBANOEMBNT  OF  THE  HEABT  DEPENDING  UPON  ANCBMIA,  PLETHORA, 
OB  CABDIAC  CONGESTION ;  IN  NEB VOUS  AND  HTSTBBICAL  SUBJECTS  {  IN 
DT8PEP8LA,  GOUT,  AND  DEBILITY;  IN  DEFOBMITY  OF  THE  CHEST,  AND 
IK  CONGENITAL  8MALLNESS  OF  THE  HEABT.— SYMPTOMS,  CAUSES,  AND 
TBBATBftENT. 

OTub  abnonnal  conditions  whicli  we  have  now  to  consider  are 
characterized,  as  a  general  rule,  by  deranged  or  disordered  action 
of  the  heart.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  they  are  met  with 
in  a  Tariety  of  forms,  and  they  derive  interest  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  combination  of  symptoms  they  sometimes  present, 
is  Teiy  similar  to  l^at  of  organic  disease ;  indeed,  so  close  is  the 
resemblance,  that  the  diagnosis  at  times  is  one  of  some  difficulty. 
They  are  also  frequently  aa  distressing,  or  even  more  so,  to  the 
patient;  their  course  and  progress  are,  however,  different;  and 
they  yield  to  treatment  with  greater  facility. 

lor  describing  the  symptoms  of  organic  disease,  we  found  that 
palpitation,  tumultuous  or  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  intermis- 
sion and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  dyspnoea,  cough,  pain  in  the 
pnecordial  region,  or  in  the  left  side,  visible  pulsation  in  the  large 
arteries  of  the  neck,  and  a  bruit  de  soufflet  on  auscultation,  are 
ordinary  symptoms.  Any  one  of  them  may,  however,  be  present, 
when  no  disease  of  the  valves,  or  orifices,  of  the  parietes,  or  in- 
vesting membrane  of  the  heart  exists ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment  to  be  able  to  distinguish  between  them ;  particularly  as 
the  treatment  adapted  to  the  one  would  be  very  likely  to  prove 
injurious  in  the  other. 

Disordered  action  of  the  heart  (independent  of  organic  disease 
of  the  organ)  is  met  with — 

1st.  Where  the  blood  has  undergone  changes  in  its  quality. 
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quantity,  or  distribution.     Under  this  head,  palpitation  from  anos- 
mia, plethora,  and  cardiac  congestion  may  be  included. 

2nd.  Where  some  disordered  condition  of  the  nervous  system 
exists ;  which  includes  the  nervous  and  hysterical  forms  of  palpi- 
tation. 

3rd.  In  derangement  of  function  of  other  organs,  or  in  some 
general  disorder  of  the  system,  which  will  include  palpitation  from 
dyspepsia,  gout,  and  debility. 

4th.  When  a  disproportion  exists  between  the  capacity  of  the 
thorax  and  the  size  of  the  heart — as  in  contraction,  and  deformity 
of  the  chest  from  lateral,  or  angular  curvature,  or  other  causes— or 
where  the  heart  is  congenitally  smaller  than  natural. 

Derangement  of  the  heart's  action,  depending  upon  any  of 
those  conditions,  is  more  likely  to  be  mistaken  for  organic  disease 
than  the  latter  for  the  former;  indeed,  the  number  of  penonswho 
seek  advice,  under  the  impression  that  they  labour  under  disease 
of  the  heart,  is  perhaps  as  great  as  of  those  actually  suffering  from 
it.  This  arises  partly  from  the  inconvenience  the  patient  sufieis 
being  greater,  the  heart's  action  being  more  readily  excited,  and 
his  attention  being  more  constantly  directed  to  it.  In  fact,  organic 
disease*  unless  somewhat  advanced,  or  unless  symptoms  of  obstnio 
tion  to  the  circulation  have  set  in,  may  not  cause  much  inconve- 
nience, and  many  of  the  individuals  who  seek  relief  at  hospital 
will  not  even  .allow  that  they  suffer  from  palpitation,  although 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  heart  we  find  its  impulse  much 
increased,  or  indications  of  disease  of  the  valves  present. 

Functional  derangement  of  the  heart,  depending  upon  altera- 
tions in  the  quality,  quantity,  or  distribution  of  the  blood,  may 
have  its  cause — 

1.  In  deficiency  in  one  of  the  most  important  constituents  of 
the  blood  (the  red  corpuscles),  of  which  ancemia  is  the  type. 

2.  In  excess  of  blood  in  the  system  at  large,  of  which  general 
plethora  is  an  example. 

3.  In  local  excess  of  blood,  or  local  plethora,  as  in  cardiac 
congestion. 

Anaemic  Palpitation. — The  state  denominated  anamioj  or  spa' 
nosmiaf  from  airavo^,  poor,  and  ^oi/xa,  blood,  includes  all  those  cases 
in  which  the  blood  is  impoverished,  and  its  quality  deteriorated. 
In  this  state,  the  solid  constituents  of  the  blood  are  diminished. 
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and  the  water  is  increased ;  its  density  consequently  is  less  than 
that  of  healthy  blood.  All  the  solid  constituents  do  not,  however, 
undergo  equal  diminution :  this  is  limited  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  red  corpuscles.  Thus,  according  to  M.  Becquerel,*  1000 
parts  of  healthy  blood  contain : 

Water      from  770  to  830  parts 

Red  oorputcles from  120  to  140     „ 

Fibrin       from      2  to      3      », 

In  anoemia,  the  blood,  according  to  him,  contains  in  1000 
parts: 

Water      from  830  to  880  parts 

Red  corpuscles    from    40  to  120     „ 

Fibrin       from      2  to      3     „ 

'*  The  red  corpuscles  in  this  affection  appear  also  to  contain 
less  hosmatosin,  but  the  fibrin  is  not  perceptibly  altered.  The 
albumen  of  the  serum  generally  maintains  its  normal  proportions 
except  in  extreme  cases^  when  it  falls  from  70  or  80  parts  in 
1000,  to  65." 

M.  Becquerel  makes  three  degrees  of  anoemia  founded  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

In  the  first  degree  (slight  ancemia)  the  red  corpuscles  are  be- 
tween 100  and  120  in  1000  parts. 

In  the  second  degree  (decided  anosmia)  the  red  corpuscles  are 
between  80  and  100  in  1000  parts. 

In  the  third  degree  (aggravated  anosmia)  the  red  corpuscles 
are  below  80. 

Anosmia  is  generally  a  consecutive  state,  though  it  also  occurs 
as  an  idiopathic  affection  ;  and  it  may  be  brought  about  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Thus,  it  may  be  directly  the  result  of  excessive 
loss  of  blood,  or  it  may  be  more  slowly  produced  by  exhausting 
discharges,  or  the  escape  of  the  solid  constituentB  of  the  blood  with 
the  excretions,  as  in  profuse  suppuration,  protracted  leucorrkosa, 
prolonged  lactation,  diarrhoea,  diabetes,  Bright's  disease,  &c.  It 
may  be  also  the  result  of  insufficient  or  innutritions  food,  or  un- 
healthy habitation,  or  locality ;  or  of  previous  disease,  acute  or 
chronic,  or  it  may  be  produced  by  the  remedies  employed  for 
their  relief,  as  bleeding,  low  diet,  purgatives,  and  mercury.     The 

*  Gazette  des  Hdpitaux. 
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diseases  upon  which  it  is  most  liable  to  supervene,  are  function&l 
disorder  and  organic  disease  of  the  uterus,  chronic  diseases  of  the 
heart,  spleen,  and  stomach,  acute  rheumatism,  and  acute  in- 
fiammatory  afiectioris  generally,  particularly  when  very  actively 
treated;  chronic  bronchitis,  intermittent  fever,  secondary  syphilis 
and  cancer. 

When  this  morbid  condition  is  marked,  it  is  characterised  by 
an  exsanguine  condition  of  the  surface,  and  a  yellowish,  sallow,  or 
waxy  hue  of  the  skin ;  the  face  is  sometimes  bloated,  at  otben 
there  is  a  dark  circle  round  the  eyes;  the  lips  and  gums  are 
colourless,  the  tongue  is  pale,  the  appetite  capricious,  usuallj 
bad ;  and  nausea,  vomiting  of  food,  pyrosis,  cardialgia,  flatulence 
or  constipation  are  present.  Headache,  limited  often  to  one  ndc 
of  the  head,  or  giddiness  or  vertigo  are  complained  of  by  some; 
by  others,  ringing,  buzzing,  or  whizzing  noises  in  the  ean  are  ex- 
perienced, particularly  when  the  ancemia  is  due  to  profuse  boBmorr- 
hage.  Palpitation,  and  breathlessness  on  slight  exertion,  such  as 
ascending  stairs,  are  very  generally  experienced,  and  the  patient 
often  complains  of  pain  in  the  side*  particularly  the  left.  Lan- 
guor, weakness,  disinclination  to  bodily  exertion,  fainting,  or  a 
tendency  to  it,  and  hysterical  fits  are  occasionally  present  The 
functions  of  the  skin  are  imperfectly  performed ;  and,  finally,  the 
catamenia  are  either  absent,  scanty,  or  too  profuse. 

The  cardiac  phenomena  are  likewise  very  oharacterisUc ;  pal- 
pitation is  invariably  present,  and  it  is  increased  by  very  trifbg 
exertions,  it  is  usually  referred  to  the  praecordial  region,  and  is 
often  accompanied  by  a  sensation  of  fluttering  in  the  epigastrium ; 
tlie  action  of  the  heart  is  always  more  rapid  than  in  health,  and 
there  is  often  visible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  neck ;  a  bruit 
de  soufflet  is  audible  sometimes  at  the  base  of  the  heart,  generally 
in  the  large  arteries  which  come  off  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and 
a  continuous  murmur  is  almost  invariably  heard  in  the  veins  at  the 
root  of  the  neck. 

The  noises  in  the  head^  the  sounds  of  beating,  blowing,  singing* 
or  whizzing,  seem  to  be  due  to  increased  friction  between  the 
blood  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain,  parti- 
cularly in  those  which  pass  tlirough  bony  canals,  which  are  incapable 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  varying  amount  of  blood  they  receive 
at  different  periods.    This  symptom  is  usually  more  complained  of 


ten  the.aiKcnsiift  19  Aje  l^miltr  of  pijofuselbttmorrhajge,  itbliii  ^Iieii 
is  Btee^ted  with  ichkyroM ;  iki  the  fbiteer  tfk^  il  i8*ofte6  in- 
«9ed  by  the'  feiomiibent  poetarei  and  the  ringing  sound  is  some- 
168  00  loiid,'  when  the  patient  lays  her  head  oH  the  {nllow,  asto' 
ivexKl-dlispj  '  It  Is  compared  to  die  ringing  of  bells,  the  noise  of 
)ellows^  &ow';  a  patient  under  my  care>  oompated  it  toi  the 
ifisziiig  'sound  produced  by  hipidly  whirling  round •«  swkch. 
tmicrania  when  present,  is  rather  a  symptom  of  hysteria, 
h  which  anosmia  is  not  unfrequently  associated.  Vertigo  is 
•Asionally  complained  o^  but  it  is  more  oomibon  in  the  pletho- 
form. 

'  The  Pain$  m  the  side,  particularly  the  left»  though  some- 
les  due  to  neuralgia,  are  frequently  the  result  of  flatulent  dis- 
tsion  of  the  stomach  or  colon,  the  result  of  dyspepsia,  or  of  the 
oessiye  secretion  of  gas  by  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  mem- 
lae,  so  common  in  hysterical  cases.  These  pains  are  always 
sreased  by  leeches  or  cupping,  and  are  relieved  by  treatment 
lich  improves  the  digestion  and  removes  ancemia. 

The  frequency  of  the  pulse  appears  to  be  due  to  the  thin  and 
.tery  state  of  the  blood,  the  heart's  action  being  quickened  in 
1^,  by  its  frequency,  to  compensate  for  the  poverty  of  this  fluid. 
le  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  likewise,  being  imperfectly  nou- 
hed,  its  action  is  more  readily  excited  than  in  health,  while  the 
iHkneSB  of  its  parietes  prevents  the  cavities  from  being  com- 
;tely  emptied ;  less  blood  is  consequently  transmitted  at  each 
ntricular  systole,  and  the  large  vessels  which  come  off  from  the 
sh  of  the  aorta  are  imperfectly  filled — hence  the  pulse  is  com-* 
essible,  and  jerking  ss  well  as  quick,  resembling  in  this  respect 
B  pulse  of  aortic  regurgitation.  Change  of  posture  has  a  more 
narkable  influence  upon  the  pulse,  and  the  difference  between 
s  number  of  beats  in  the  recumbent  and  efrect  posture  is  greater 
an  in  health. 

Visible  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  nech  appears  to  be  due 
the  unfilled  state  of  these  vessels,  and  is  often  combined  with  a 
uble  sound  and  fremissement  in  them.  The  patient  sometimes 
mplains  more  of  the  sensation  of  beating  in  the  neck  than  of  the 
Ipitation,  particularly  if  any  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  gland 
associated  with  the  anosmia. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  anosmia  are  furnished 

in 
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partly  by  percuflsion  and  palpadon,  but  principally  by  auaculr 
tation.  Those  furnished  by  percussion  and  palpation  are  radier 
negative  than  positive ;  thus,  the  extent  and  amount  of  dulnesBoa 
percussion  in  the  prsecordial  region,  does  not  exceed  that  of  health, 
and  the  impulse  is  circumscribed,  sharp,  and  knocking,  or  ooca- 
sionally  thumping,  but  never  prolonged  or  heaving. 

On  auscultation  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  observed  to  succeed 
each  other  rapidly,  and  the  interval  of  repose  is  shortened ;  bolh 
sounds  are  short  and  they  may  be  either  loud  and  clear,  giviog  i 
ringing  sensation  to  the  ear,  or  loud  and  abrupt.  If  the  heart's 
action  is  very  rapid,  the  first  sound  is  sometimes  as  short  as  the 
second,  and  the  second  sound  is  then  occasionally  less  distinct 
than  natural. 

The  abnormal  sounds  which  characterize  ano&mia  have  thor 
seat  at  the  aortic  orifice,  in  the  large  arteries,  and  in  the  veins  d 
the  neck ;  at  the  aortic  orifice  and  in  the  large  arteries  the  afanp^ 
mal  sound  is  a  bruit  de  soufflet ;  in  the  veins  it  is  a  continuous  oi 
a  musical  murqiur. 

The  bruit  de  sovffiet  at  the  aortic  orifice  is  a  soft,  blowing) 
seldom  rough  or  harsh  sound,  it  accompanies  the  ventricular 
systole,  the  impulse  and  the  pulse,  is  loudest  from  the  base  of  the 
heart  in  the  direction  of  the  current  of  blood  from  the  left  ventricle, 
and  is  not  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  organ.  In  many  instances, 
however,  this  murmur  is  not  heard,  or  it  is  not  constant,  being 
audible  only  when  the  heart's  action  is  excited. 

The  arterial  bruit  de  sovffiet  is  more  frequent  and  more 
constant  than  the  other ;  the  arteries  in  which  it  is  heard  are  the 
carotids  and  subclavians,  it  is  often  also  audible  in  the  abdominal 
aorta,  the  iliac,  and  femoral  arteries.  Its  general  character  is  sliort 
and  whiffing,  it  accompanies  the  ventricular  systole  and  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart.  Sometimes  a  double  sound  without  any  mur- 
mur is  heard  in  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  on  making  pressure 
with  the  stethoscope  this  is  converted  into  a  single  hoarse  murmur; 
occasionally  a  double  murmur  is  audible  in  the  same  situation* 
The  arterial  bruit  is  audible  only  over  the  line  of  the  artery,  its 
character  is  altered  by  compressing  the  vessel  with  thestetho8C(^ 
when  it  is  rendered  sharper,  and  if  a  bruit  was  not  audible  it  is 
readily  developed  by  making  pressure  on  the  artery,  a&emissement 
being  at  the  same  time  often  felt. 
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The  double  sound  m  the  arteries  of  the  neck  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  unfilled  state  of  these  vessels*  In  anoemia 
there  is  a  deficiency  of  tone  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  they  are 
lelaxed,  at  least  they  have  not  the  tension  of  healthy  vessels ;  in 
addition,  less  blood  is  transmitted  from  the  heart  at  each  ventri- 
cular systole,  the  large  arteries  are  consequently  imperfectly  filled, 
and  at  each  ventricular  diastole  there  is  a  reflux  in  the  carotids 
which  gives  rise  to  the  second  sound. 

The  continuous  venous  murmur  has  its  seat  in  the  jugular  veins, 
particularly  the  internal,  and  the  veins  which  open  into  them ;  it 
is  usually  audible  upon  both  sides  of  the  neck,  sometimes  only  on 
one  side,  it  is  best  heard  a  little  above  the  clavicles  and  is  inaudi- 
ble at  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The  position  in  which  to  place  the 
patient  in  order  to  hear  this  murmur  is  either  sitting  or  standing, 
with  the  face  inclined  towards  the  opposite  shoulder,  and  the  chin 
somewhat  elevated  so  as  to  render  tense  the  fascia  of  the  neck, 
and  the  coats  of  the  vein ;  if  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  side  we 
are  examining  and  bent  forward  so  as  to  relax  these  parts,  the 
murmur  will  diminish  or  cease  ;  it  is  generally  inaudible  also  in 
the  recumbent  posture.  In  order  to  hear  this  murmur  it  is 
essential  to  employ  the  stethoscope  ;  altering  the  pressure  of  the 
stethoscope  alters  its  tone  remarkably,  diminishing  or  increasing  itB 
intensity,  rendering  it  hoarse,  or  converting  it  into  a  musical 
murmur  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure.  When  stronger 
pressure,  sufficient  to  obliterate  the  current  in  the  vein,  is  made, 
either  with  the  edge  of  the  stethoscope  or  with  the  finger  above 
it,  the  murmur  instantly  ceases. 

The  musical  venous  murmur  is  merely  a  variety  of  the  conti- 
nuous murmur,  it  is  always  preceded  by  it,  and  can  be  converted 
into  it  by  increasing  the  pressure  upon  the  vein  with  the  stethos- 
cope, it  is  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  merely  an  exaggerated  form 
of  it.  The  mechanism  by  which  the  continuous  and  the  musical 
venous  murmur  are  produced,  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  157), 
it  will  be  sufficient  here  to  observe,  that  these  murmurs  in  my 
mind  are  not  actually  present  in  the  veins  of  the  neck,  but  they 
are  mechanically  developed  by  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope ; 
and  in  order  that  they  should  be  heard,  the  coats  of  the  vein  must 
be  rendered  tense,  and  the  fascia  of  the  neck  and  the  other  parts 
covering  the  vessel,  must  be  put  upon  the  stretch. 
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:  Plktk^ric  Patpitaiion.^ — Syihptoms  simulating  cardiac  diiette 
arCf  oocasionally,  the  retiilt  of  aii  entirely  opposite  oonditioa  t0 
that  in  anoemia.    In  pUtkora  blood  is  in  eitceflB,  the  blood  TCSMte 
are  *  distended,  and  thia  fluid,  instead  of  being'  impovierished,  is 
rieher  than  natural,  the  proportion  of  water  being  lesa  ud  that  oC 
the  red  eorpusclee  greater  than  in  health.     **  It  has  geaendlj  beto 
supposed^  (Andral  observes)  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  ao^ 
mented  in   plethora ;   such,   however,   is  not  the  case,  it  may 
amount  to  its  maximum  but  never  exceeds  it.     The  quantity  of 
albumen;  is*  not  increased  either ;  the  red-  globules  are  the  onlj 
elembnt  increased^  they  are  increased  to  the  lull  physiologicti 
Umit^  and  sometimes  exceed  it." 

'  '!  In  true  or  sthenic  plethora  the  functions  of  digestion  and  as^ 
similation  are  active,  blood  is  rapidly  formed;  the  vascular  system 
is  loaded,  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  stronger  than  natural,  ad 
the  pulse  is  full  and  strong ;  the  individual  is  short-winded,  the 
complexion  is  florid,  and  headache,. Tcrtigo,  somnolency,  widi 
sometimes  throbbing  of  the  arteries  of' the  neck  are  present.  Fit 
pitation  from  this  cause  is  not  often  met  among  the  labontinjr 
classes,  but  is  not  uncommon  in  men  who  previously  had  been  of 
active  habits  and  had  relinquished  them,  but  continue  to  eat  and 
drink  as  before ;  as  well  as  in  sedentary  females  of  a  certain  age, 
who,  as  Dr.  James  Johnson  says,  **  eat  a  great  deal  too  much,  walk 
a  great  deal  too  little,  and  consequently  have  a  plenitude  of  the 
vascular  system."  It  is  liable  to  occur  also  in  individuals  in  whom 
some  drain  upon  the  system  had  been  checked,  as  bleeding  from 
piles,  or  where  an  old  ulcer,  or  an  issue  of  long  standing  had  been 
healed  up ;  and  in  women  about  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses. 

Palpitation  from  obesity  comes  also  under  this  head ;  here, 
however,  there  is  generally  deficient  vital  or  nervous  power,  and 
the  plethora  is  of  the  false  or  asthenic  kind.  Obesity  may,  as  Dr. 
Hope*  observed,  give  rise  to  palpitation  in  pnore  than  one  way, 
not  only  *^  by  the  plethora  with  which  it  is  usually  accompanied; 
but,  by  the  weight  and  inelasticity  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
parietes,  whence  the  free  expansion  of  the  ribs  and  descent  of  the 
diaphragm  are  prevented,  as  well  as  by  the  unusual  lesislence 
offered  to  the  heart's  propulsive  action^  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 

*  Cyolop.  of  Pract.  Med.  toI.  iii. 
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tended  sphere  of  the  circulation  and  the  preesure  of  the  adipose  - 
tissue  on  the  vessels."  ■ » 

The  palpitation  from  which  some  females  SUfiet  dutiiog  thlS' 

early  months  oi pregnancy^  is  in  some  instances  dae  to  plethora^  t^e' 

Insult  of  suppression  of  the  catamenia;  in  others  it  appears  rather- 

to  be  connected  with  hysteria,  or  to  be  the  result  of  sympathy ;  in 

Ale  former  a  bleeding  from  the  arm  is  sometimes  efiectttal*-in>  the 

latter,  antispasmodics  combined  with  tonics,  and  attendon  to  the' 

£et  and  the  bowels,  are  the  means  from  which  most  benefit  wiU' 

be  derired.    In  the  advanced  stages  of  pregnancy,  if  palpitation; 

is  a  troublesome  symptom,  and  if  combitied  with  any  dyspnosa,  it 

generally  has  a  mechanical  cause,  viz.,  the  pressure  of  the  gravid 

uterus  upon  the  large  vessels  in  the  abdomen,  and  upon  the 

diaphragm  preventing  its  descent.     In  such  cases,  we  can  do  Kttle 

more  than  endeavour  to  obviate  the  effects  of  pressure  by  position 

and  attention  to  the  bowels. 

Palpitation  in  local  plethora.  Local  plethora,  limited  to  the 
heart  and  lungs,  the  result  of  the  arrival  of  the  blood  in  excess  at 
the  right  side  of  the  heart,  presents  many  of  the  cardiac  pheno- 
mena observed  in  general  plethora.  Its  symptoms  according  to 
Dr.  Calthrop  Williams*  are  "  accelerated  breathing,  dyspnoea,  and 
dry  paroxysmal  cough ;  the  feeling  of  dyspnoea  is  sometimes  con« 
siderable,  though  the  respirations  are  not  more  frequent  than 
naturaL'*  "The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  always  increased, 
laboured,  and  struggling,  but  the  force  of  the  arterial  pulse  is 
diminished  because  the  heart  is  unable  to  circulate  the  blood  with 
its  accustomed  energy."  The  most  common  cerebral  symptoms  are 
**  vertigo,  swimming  in  the  head,  ringing  in  the  ears,  temporary 
disorder  of  the  intellectual  functions,  and  a  peculiar  tottering  of 
the  gait,  which  comes  on  suddenly  and  compels  the  patient  to 
grasp  the  nearest  object  for  support.  There  is  often  also  some  pain 
or  tineattness  about  the  prsecordial  region  which  the  patient  en- 
deavours to  relieve  by  deep  inspirations,  or  a  single  short  cough.^ 

Among  the  causes  of  local  plethora,  muscular  efforts  beyond 
the  patient's  strength,  and  mental  emotions  of  an  exciting  kind  are 
the  chief.  "  We  have  frequent  examples  of  the  influence  which 
the  former  exercises  in  producing  congestive  palpitation  (Dr. 
Calthrop  Williamsf   observes),  among  the   young  members  of 

*  On  Functional  Disetsei  of  the  Heart.        f  Ibid. 
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cricket,  or  rowing  clubs.  The  yiolent  and  long  continued  mui- 
cular  efforts  made  by  many  of  these  young  men  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  vigour,  without  sufficient  training,  or  preparation  of  the 
respiratory  organs,  often  give  rise  to  very  severe  and  obetinate 
paroxysms  of  palpitation,  which  have  a  tendency  to  recur  sgun 
and  again  from  the  slightest  exciting  cause.*"  In  hospital  practice, 
we  meet  with  examples  of  permanent  palpitation  from  similar 
causes  in  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  servants  and  apprentices 
particularly,  who  have  been  put  to  work  which  is  above  their 
strength,  or  who  have  to  walk  a  long  distance  to  their  daily  em- 
ployment, or  to  undergo  muscular  exertions  beyond  their  powers. 
When  these  causes  have  been  in  operation  for  a  lengthened  period, 
permanent  enlargement  of  the  heart  is  generally  the  result. 

Functional  derangement  of  the  heart  depending  upon  dis- 
ordered conditions  of  the  nervous  system  includes : 

1 .  The  Nervous  and  hysterical  forms  of  palpitation. 

2.  Palpitation  the  result  of  some  strong  mental  emotion. 
Nervous  Palpitation, — Nervous  or  hysterical  palpitadon  is 

sufficiently  common,  and  the  condition  of  the  system  upon  which 
it  depends  may  be  congenital,  or  acquired ;  it  is  more  frequent  in 
the  female  than  the  male,  and  in  young  persons  than  in  advanced 
life ;  in  the  female  too,  it  is  often  associated  with  deranged  men- 
struation, leucorrhoea,  spinal  irritation,  or  hysteria.  The  pulpita- 
tion  is  paroxysmal,  sudden  in  its  access,  and  liable  to  be  excited  by 
trifling  causes ;  there  are  usually  perfect  intermissions,  but  the 
frequency  of  the  attacks  and  their  duration  differ  much  in  dif- 
ferent subjects.  The  palpitation  frequently  comes  on  at  night, 
particularly  during  the  early  part  of  the  night,  and  prevents 
sleep ;  the  patient's  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  his  heart,  fmd 
the  attacks  are  accompanied  by  various  disagreeable  or  painful 
sensations ;  sometimes  there  is  a  diffused  pain  in  the  left  mammary 
region,  sometimes  this  pain  is  limited  to  a  space  which  could  be 
covered  by  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  in  other  subjects  the  uneasy 
sensations  are  referred  to  the  left  axilla,  and  extend  down  the  arm 
to  the  elbow  on  that  side.  The  heart's  action  is  habitually  quicker 
than  natural.  The  palpitation  usually  supervenes  during  repose, 
and  is  not  felt  when  taking  exercise,  or  when  the  mind  is  occu- 
pied :  during  its  continuance^  the  sounds  of  the  heart  are  increased 
in  intensity,  and  are  audible  over  a  wider  area  than  natural.    Iq 
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the  intervab  the  impulse  is  not  increased,  it  may  even  be  more 
feeble  than  natural. 

The  sensation  of  palpitation  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  epi* 
gastrium,  sometimes  to  the  region  of  the  left  scapula.  In  many 
instances  the  feeling  experienced  in  the  paroxysm,  particularly  if 
the  patient  is  a  female,  is  a  disagreeable  sense  of  fluttering  in  the 
r^on  of  the  heart,  or  in  the  epigastrium,  which,  in  poetic  lan- 
guage, has  been  compared  to  the  fluttering  of  a  bird : 

My  flattering  heart 
Beata  like  a  prison'd  bird  against  its  cage, 
When  some  annoying  hand  is  stretched  to  seize  it. 

At  Others,  it  is  rather  a  tumultuous  action  of  the  organ,  with  a 
sense  of  sinking,  anxiety,  or  of  oppression,  attended  by  constric- 
tion at  the  epigastrium,  or  a  sensation  of  choking,  or  shortness  of 
breath.  The  digestion  is  frequently  deranged,  flatulence,  bor- 
borygrai,  and  globus  hystericus  are  common,  accompanied  occa- 
sionally by  pain  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  increased  by  pres- 
sure or  a  full  inspiration. 

Thb  condition  of  the  system  is  often  induced  by  close  confine- 
ment, or  excessive  study,  a  too  sedentary  life,  or  prolonged  mental 
exertions,  by  late  hours,  intemperance,  and  dissipation  of  all  kinds, 
by  the  habitual  use  of  strong  tea,  or  excessive  indulgence  in  smo- 
king^  by  sexual  excesses,  or  masturbation.  The  subject  of  nervous 
palpitation  is  often  under  the  impression  that  he  labours  under 
organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  indeed  it  is  a  common  observation 
that  when  the  patient's  attention  is  particularly  directed  to  his 
heart,  and  when  his  complaint  is  principally  of  palpitation,  the 
condition  is  more  often  one  of  functional  derangement  than  of 
organic  disease  of  the  organ, 

Strong  mental  emotion  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
heart's  movements,  and  has  been  recognised  in  all  ages  as  a 
frequent  cause  of  palpitation ;  indeed,  from  this  circumstance,  the 
heart  was  supposed  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  passions.  The  heart  is,  however,  difierently  affected  by  di& 
ferent  kinds  of  mental  emotion.  The  immediate  effects  of  some  as 
anger,  joy,  &c.,  are  exciting,  the  heart's  action  becomes  stronger, 
and  the  whole  circulation  feels  its  influence.  The  immediate 
effects  of  others  as  terror  are,  on  the  other  hand,  depressing,  the 
palpitation  is  more  of  the  passive  form,  and  is  more  distressing  to 
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the  subjeot  of  it.  Protracted  mental  emotioiii:  as  giiefy  <a£el]f, 
&c.,  as  certainly  but  more  slowly  bring  about  analogDua  leBuki : : 
.'  Tlie  influence  of  mental  emotion  ia  ginhg^  viae:  to  ftnctibnal 
^erangeinent  of  the  hieart  is  more,  marked  jin  some.  cenplitiiMBi 
than. ih  others,  and  atill  more  ini acme  morbid  oonditibiK  of  difi 
syistem  than  in  bealth.  Thus^  in  tHe:.«d(9imQ'ataie».in  nervoitf^ 
hyeteiioal^  and.  hypochondriacal  sulgects^  im^individirnhdebiih 
tated  by  previous  illness  or  othenr  ottusasfatrong^  mental  emo|Mmii 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  derangement  of  the  heart's  action 
than  when  the  individual  had  beien  previously  iii>  good  health. 
Nevertheless,  we  not  unfrequeiidy'ttMset  with  tfases  wliere  a  sadden 
shock,  or  fright,  in  a  subject  appaienitlyiiyjgDDdheidiithvii^ibUoNBfl 
by  permanent  irritability  of  t^  heart;  ,or  wliere-pr6loBged|^ 
or  anxiety  more  slowly  biing  about  the  eanieireBaH.'  Indeed,  J)k 
Hamilton  haanHade  the  remark,  thfitpalpitadon  of  avity  trcnibie* 
some  kind  may  arise  from  the  impieasion  made  on  the  syistem  by 
mere  imagination. 

Functional  derangement  of  the  heart  symptomatic  of  otliei 
diseased  states  is  observed : 

L  In  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs. 

2.  In  the  gouty  diathesis. 

3.  In  debility  of  the  system* 

Dyspeptic  palpitatiorU'-^We  have  seen  that  organic  disease  of 
the  heart  is  frequently  associated  with  deranged  digestion,  of 
which  it  constitutes  a  very  troublesome  complication ;  on  the  other 
hand,  dyspepsia  itself,  when  protracted  or  severe,  is  a  coift- 
mon  cause  of  functional  derangement  of  the  heart.  <*  Sympto- 
matic affections  of  the  heart  are  often  (Dr.  Abercrombie  observes)* 
among  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  that  accompany  affectioitt 
of  the  stomach,  and  always  the  most  alarming  to  the  patient.'' 
Abernethyt  likewise  says  that  he  had  met  many  cases  **  where  the 
great  degree  of  palpitation  led  to  a  belief  that  some  organic  affeo- 
tion  existed,  which  ceased  on  amendment  of  the  general  health; 
apparently  arising  from  an  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  and  the  patient's  have  continued  in  perfect  health*" 

In  palpitation  from  this  cause,  flatulent  distension,  acid,  or 
fcBtid   eructations,  headache,  vertigo,  or  noises  in  the  head  are 

'  On  biseasei  of  the  Stomach.  f  On  the  Constitutional  Origin  of  Local 

Disaase. 
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ommon ;  and  the  patient  frequently  complains  of  a  sensation  of 
biking  at  the  precordia,  or  of  weighty  oppression,  or  emptiness 
bore.  Epigastric  ptdsation  is  common^  and  there  is  often  pain, 
r  soreness  in  the  prsecordial  region,  experienced  more  when  at 
est  than  when  in  motion,  which  is  rather  relieved  by  pressure, 
nd  may  or  may  not  extend  from  the  praecordial  region  to  the  left 
xillfl  or  arm*  The  urine  as  it  cools  deposits  a  sediment,  and  not 
nfiequently  contains  crystals  of  oxalate  of  lime. 

The  heart's  action  is  readily  excited,  and  is  sometimes  tumul- 
lous  in  the  paroxysm,  it  is  not  however  increased,  but  is  rather 
slieved  by  exercise,  and  no  abnormal  sound  is  audible  on  asoul*? 
idon-  The  first  sound,  according  to  Dr.  Corrigan,*  is  often 
learer  and  more  resonant,  though  not  louder  than  natural;  he 
links  that  *^  this  character  is  given  to  it  by  the  neighbourhood  of 
le  larger  cardiac  portion  of  the  stomach,  which  contains,  as  per- 
ussion  indicates,  a  considerable  quantity  of  air."  The  pulse  is 
sually  regular,  though  intermission  is  not  uncommon. 

The  attacks  of  palpitation  often  supervene  after  meals,  parti- 
olarly  break&st,  or  at  night  after  the  individual  has  retired  to 
3St;  and  this  sometimes  appears  to  have  almost  a  mechanical 
rigin :  thus^  when  the  stomach  or  intestines  are  distended  by 
atos,  or  undigested  food,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  being  im- 
sded,  the  free  expansion  of  the  lungs  and  the  movements  of  the 
eart  axe  interfered  with ;  hence  arises  palpitation  and  dyspnoea, 
srticularly  in  the  recumbent  posture ;  or  a  distended  colon  might 
xne  to  press  upon  the  abdominal  aorta,  which,  reacting  on  the  left 
entricle,  would  give  rise  to  increased  action  of  the  heart  in  order 
}  overcome  it.  Or,  a  distended  stomach  might  press  on  the  semi- 
mar  ganglion  or  solar  plexus,  or  stretch  or  compress  the  nervous 
ranches  derived  from  the  sympathetic,  and  so  react  upon  the 
mtral  organ  of  the  circulation. 

The  irritatioUiCaused  by  the  presence  of  worms  in  the  alimen- 
ory  canal,  particularly  the  tcsnia,  oocasionally.  gives  rise  to  a  very 
oublesome  form  of  palpitation,  which  probably  may  be  included 
ader  the  head  of  dyspeptic  palpitation. 

Gouty  palpitatiaru  "-^The  disordered  action  of  the  heart, 
hich  occurs  in  gouty  subjects,  is  charaoteriaed  by  many  strange 
id  anomalous  symptoms,  exhibiting  sometimes  the.  features  of 

*  Dub.  Jour.  March,  1S41. 
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organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  simulating  disease  of  other  oifjuk^ 
It  is  most  common  in  the  atanicj  latent,  or  irregular  forms  of  tbe 
disease;   it  occurs  also  in  patients  who  have  suffered  frequent 
attacks  of  the  regular  form,  and  whose  health  is  broken  down  from 
this  or  other  causes. 

We  have  seen  that  gouty  inflammation  of  the  endocardium  u 
an  occasional  cause  of  morbid  deposit  upon  the  valves,  and  abool 
the  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  aud  in  some  instanoes 
gouty  palpitation  would  appear  to  have  its  origin  in  this  chronic 
inflammatory  condition  of  the  membrane,  when  it  more  properly 
oomes  under  the  head  of  organic  than  of  inorganic  afiections. 
Grouty  inflammation  is  not,  however,  limited  to  the  endocardium, 
the  pericardium  may  also  be  its  seat  and  be  accompanied  equally 
by  palpitation;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  whiie  patches  n 
common  upon  the  pericardial  surface  of  the  heart  are,  in  some 
instances,  due  to  gouty  inflammation  of  the  membrane.  Metattatii 
of  gout  from  the  joints  to  the  heart  will  also  give  rise  to  disordered 
action  of  the  heart,  but  it  constitutes  a  much  more  serious  matter 
than  the  form  we  are  considering,  and  is  accompanied  by  iar  more 
urgent  symptoms. 

Gouty  palpitation  is  most  common  in  individuals  in  whom 
gout  is  hereditary,  but  who  have  never  had  a  regular  fit ;  or  it 
occurs  in  the  intervals  between  fits  of  gout,  or  it  may  be  preraoni- 
tary  of  a  fit,  and  be  relieved  on  the  appearance  of  gout  in  the  ex- 
tremities. Gouty  palpitation  is  usually  preceded  by  or  associated 
with  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  it  may  be  combined 
with  general  debility,  and  an  enfeebled  constitution,  or  with  a 
plethoric  habit.  It  is  more  common  in  males  than  females,  though 
it  is  not  unfrequent  in  females  at  the  period  of  life  when  the 
menstrual  discharge  is  about  to  cease. 

The  paroxysms  of  gouty  palpitation  present  several  varieties. 
The  more  sthenic  form  is  characterized  by  irregular,  or  tumultuous 
action  of  the  heart,  with  a  painful  sensation  of  weight,  or  constriction 
towards  the  centre  of  the  sternum,  or  in  the  precordial  regions 
and  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution ;  the  surface  is  pale  and  the 
pulse  intermittent,  or  irregular.  It  commonly  supervenes  at  night 
and  during  sleep,  from  which  the  patient  awakens  in  a  state  of 
great  alarm. 

A  paroxysm  of  the  asthenic  form  is  characterized  sometimes 
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oy  a  disagreeably  painful  aensation,  as  if  the  heart's  movements 
were  suddenly  suspended,  and  the  blood  ceased  for  a  moment  to  be 
tilflsinitted  by  it,  and  immediately  afterwards  as  if  this  fluid  was 
propelled  with  augmented  force  to  the  bndn;  or  by  fluttering 
action  of  the  heart,  with  intermission  or  irregularity  of  the  pulse, 
Suntness  and  pallor,  followed  by  lassitude  and  depression.  The 
ittack  may  be  induced  by  mental  emotion  or  by  physical  exertion 
f  some  kind,  such  as  hurried  walking,  stooping,  or  by  indiscretion 
1  diet- 
In  other  instances,  psun  is  rather  complained  of  than  palpi- 
itioD,  which  may  be  trifling  or  so  severe  as  to  resemble  angina ; 
may  be  limited  to  the  prsecordial  region,  and  to  a  space  which 
Duld  be  covered  by  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  it  may  radiate  from 
lis  point  to  the  left  scapula  and  shoulder,  sometimes  to  the  right, 
r  shoot  through  the  chest,  causing  great  distress  and  considerable 
arm  to  the  patient,  who  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  will 
le  in  one  of  the  attacks.  In  other  cases,  the  paroxysm  resembles 
no  of  dyspeptic  palpitation,  there  is  usually,  however,  a  greater 
mount  of  restlessness  and  irritability,  and  more  frequently  irregu- 
krity  of  the  pulse.  Gastric  or  biliary  derangement  with  acidity, 
atulence^  and  colicky  pains,  are  common  to  all;  and  the  im- 
lediate  exciting  cause  of  the  paroxysm  is  often  an  indiscretion  in 
iet. 

Although  gouty  palpitation  may  be  a  purely  inorganic  afiec- 
Lon,  it  often  is  not  so;  and  when  the  symptoms  enumerated  above 
re  marked  and  persistent,  we  not  unfrequently  have  reason  to 
aspect  the  existence  of  some  dilatation  of  the  ventricular  cham- 
•ers,  or  of  some  flabbiness  of  their  parietes ;  or  that  excess  of  fat 
pen  the  heart  or  fatty  (atheromatous)  or  ossific  deposit  in  the 
rch  of  the  aorta,  or  about  the  aortic  valves,  exists. 

Palpitation  from  debility. — Debility  of  the  system  however 
nduced,  whether  occurring  in  convalescence  from  acute  disease, 
»r  the  result  of  profuse  discharges,  is  accompanied  by  increased 
rritability  of  the  system,  trifling  mental  or  corporeal  agents  acting 
ipon  it  more  powerfully  than  in  health,  the  heart's  action  is 
[uickened,  palpitation  is  readily  excited  and  it  presients  many  of 
he  phenomena  of  anoemic  palpitation.  When  debility  is  the 
esult  of  exhaustion  from  sexual  excesses,  it  is  much  more  likely 
o  be  accompanied  by  morbid  excitement  of  the  heart  than  when 
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it  supervenes  slowly  and  is  due  to  defective  nutrition  or  siinilagr 
causes.  The  variety  which  is  the  result  of  masturbation  presoaflr 
many  of  the  characters  common  to  the  nervous^  ancsmie,  sad 
dyspeptic  forms ;  it  has  been  well  described  by  Ejrimer.*  The 
palpitation  is  protracted  and  distressing,  the  action  of  the  heart  if 
violent,  tumultuous,  and  irregular,  accompanied  by  dyspnoea  nd 
tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  with  pallor,  debility,  bwnesi  of 
spirits,  amounting  sometimes  to  hypochondriasis,  nausea,  derimged 
digestion,  and  other  symptoms  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
delay.  A  severe  form  of  palpitation  oocasionally  oocura  during 
convalescence  from  certain  acute  diseases;  the  action  of  the  heart 
during  the  paroxysm  being  exceedingly  violent,  appearing  in  ex- 
treme cases  to  agitate  the  whole  chest  and  giving  the  impreflsioB 
that  it  must  be  the  result  of  organic  disease.  It  is  generally,  how- 
ever, perfectly  removed  by  change  of  air,  travelling,  and  tonic 
medicines. 

Disordered  action  of  the  heart  the  result  of  disproportioB 
between  the  capacity  of  the  thorax  and  the  size  of  the  heart  is 
observed : 

1  •  In  deformity  of  the  chest  from  lateral  curvature  of  the  sfnne. 

2.  In  distortion  of  the  chest  from  angular  curvature,  the  resolt 
of  previous  disease  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae. 

3.  In  cases  where  the  chest  is  i'rom  birth  narrower  than  natnral, 
or  where  this  has  supervened  during  the  growth  of  the  body. 

4.  In  cases  where  the  heart  is  congenitally  smaller  than  natniaL 
Palpitation  from  deformity  of  the  chest  is  observed  in  young 

subjects,  particularly  females,  in  whom  lateral  curvature  of  the 
spine  in  an  extreme  degree  is  present;  as  well  as  in  individuals  of 
either  sex,  who,  in  early  life  had  been  the  subject  of  caries  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae.  In  both  cases,  the  thoracic  cavity  is  narrowed 
and  contracted,  and  its  shape  altered  according  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  deformity,  while  the  organs  contained  in  it  may 
suffer  compression  or  displacement,  and  the  perfect  expanaon  of 
the  lungs,  or  the  freedom  of  the  movements  of  the  heart,  may  be 
more  or  less  interfered  with. 

In  deformity  of  the  chest,  whether  from  caries  of  the  spine,  or 
independent  of  it,  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  cavity  often  adapt 
themselves  so  perfectly  to  the  altered  form  of  the  parietes,  that 

*  Hafeland'i  Joaroal,  1827. 
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Pdpitation  18  not  as  often  complmned  of  as  one  would  suppose 
^  the  amount  of  distortion  present ;  and,  in  cases  of  lateral 
CQrvatare  of  the  spine,  when  palpitation  is  a  prominent  symptom, 
it  has  its  cause  as  often  in  constitutional  debility,  in  ancsmia,  or  in 
fimctonal  derangement  of  the  uterus  as  in  the  deformity.  In 
some  cases  of  distortion  of  the  chest  from  caries  of  the  spine,  the 
DdviementB  of  the  heart  are  however  considerably- interfered  with, 
lalpitation  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  is  constantly  present,  and 
be  impulse  is  felt  and  seen  beyond  its  normal  limits.  Enlarge* 
lent  of  the  heart  eventually  ^nsues  in  such  cases,  and  if  the  indi- 
idual  becomes  the  subject  of  acute  inflammation  of  any  of  the 
rgans  contained  in  the  thorax,  the  symptoms  will  be  more  urgent 
ysphcea  and  distress  will  be  greater,  and  the  disease  will  be  more 
ikely  to  terminate  fatally  than  under  opposite  circumstances. 

Pulpitation  from  narrownets  of  the  chett. — It  occasionally 
iappens  that  the  chest  from  birth  is  smaller  and  narrower  than 
aturRl,  the  thoracic  walls  are  flattened  laterally  and  bulge  out  in 
rent,  giving  the  sternum,  with  the  costal  cartilages,  a  keetshape, 
nd  (he  capacity  of  the  chest  is  diminished  in  proportion.  Another 
ondition  which  has  some  analogy  with  this,  but  is  brought  about 
n  another  way,  is  more  frequently  accompanied  hj  symptoms 
Imulating  heart-disease.  The  condition  to  which  I  allude  is 
bserved  in  young  persons  about  puberty,  generally  males,  who 
re  tall  and  thin,  who  have  grown  fast  and  as  it  is  said,  '*  outgrown 
leir  strength/'  but  in  whom  the  chest  from  some  cause  has  not 
xpanded  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  body.  They  suffer 
tnn  palpitation,  the  heart's  action  ii  more  rapid  than  in  health, 
nd  its  impulse  is  seen  and  felt  to  be  stronger  and  more  diffused 
lan  natural,  a  larger  portion  of  the  organ  coming  in  coptfiet  with 
le  parietes  of  the  chest ;  and  the  patient  or  his  friends  are  im* 
ressed  with  the  idea  that  organic  disease  of  the  heart  exists. 
Then  we  come  to  examine  the  organ,  however,  its.  sounds  are 
mnd  to  be  normal,  the  apex  beat  is  felt  nearly  in  its  usual  situa- 
lOD,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  organic  disease. 

Under  the  name  **  functional  derangement  of  the  heart  in 
rowing  persons,"  Dr.  Corrigan*  has  described  a  variety  which 
omes  under  this  head.  It  occurs  most  frequently  in  growing 
oys,  in  whom  the  chest  is  parrow,  or  drawn  in.     Palpitadon  is 

*  Dab.  Joar.  of  Med.  vol.  lix. 
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the  most  troublesome  symptom,  it  is  increased  by  exercise  so  ss  *tk 
prevent  the  boy  from  joining  in  play  with  others,  sometimes  even 
the  slightest  exercise  brings  it  on,  or  it  comes  on  at  night*    The 
impulse  of  the  heart  is  increased,  and  felt  over  a  larger  space  tbao 
natural;    *Uhe   contraction  of  the  ventricle  is  quick^*'  and  (he 
sounds  are  loud,  but  no  abnormal  sound  is  audible.     The  puk 
ranges  from  120  to  130.     ^*  There  are  occasionally  cramps  in  tk 
legs  at  night,  which  point  to  spinal  or  muscular  debility.    In  sooie 
cases  the  symptoms  have  arisen  at  school,  without  any  appreciable 
cause ;  in  other  instances,  the  disea^  has  begun  in  boys  who  h,n 
been  taken  from  a  country  life,  or  from  school,  and  sentinto  anoffioii^ 
which  has  suddenly  changed  the  boy's  habits  to  a  sedentary  life." 
Palpitation  from  congenital  smaUnesM  of  the  heart^-^^ii.  dis- 
proportion of  another  kind  between  the  capacity  of  the  thonx 
and  the  size  of  the  heart  occasionally  exists ;  this  organ  may  be 
congenitally  smaller  than  natural,  too  small  in  fact  to  perfonn  iti 
fimctions  perfectly.     Congenital  smallness  of  the  heart  according 
to  Otto*  is  sometimes  connected  with  other  vices  of  formation  of 
the  organ ;  at  others,  with  general  weakness,  and  imperfect  de* 
velopment  of  the  system,  or  of  parts  of  it     It  occurs  however 
independent  of  any  other  morbid  change,  but  the  cases  which 
have  been  satisfactorily  recorded  are  few  in  number.     The  heart* 
in  certain  chronic  diseases  accompanied  by  much  emaciation,  o' 
where  it  has  been  compressed  by  tumors  of  the  mediastinum,  or  the 
supply  of  blood  going  to  it  has  been  much  diminished  owing  to 
obstruction,  or  obliteration  of  a  coronary  artery,  undergoes  atrophj^ 
but  this  is  quito  a  distinct  condition  from  the  one  we  are  con- 
sidering. 

Under  the  head,  cor  parvumy  Morgagni,  Lieutaud,  and 
Kreysig  refer  to  cases  where  the  heart  after  death,  from  various 
diseases,  was  found  to  be  smaller  than  natural ;  these  are  however 
rather  examples  of  atrophy  of  the  heart.  In  modern  treatises  on 
diseases  of  the  heart,  the  subject  is  passed  over  in  silence,  and  the 
only  recently  recorded  cases  are,  one  by  Dr.  G.  Bird,t  one  by  Dr. 
Theophilus  Thorapson,|  and  one  by  Dr.  J.  Johnson,§  which  were 
related  at  a  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  afewyears 


*  Path.  Anat.  Tram,  bj  South.  %  The  Lancet,  toI.  u.  lSi4. 

t  The  Lancet,  toI.  u.  1844.  §  Ibid. 
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*^Ce;  with  one  which  I  communicated  to  the  Surgical  Society* 
oflfeland. 

Two  of  these  cases  were  males,  and  two  females.     The  symp- 
toms were  palpitation,  which  was  present  in  three ;  fainting  fits  in 
tiro :  in  my  case  the  patient  had  frequent  fits  of  unconsciousness, 
io  which  the  face  and  limbs  became  livid ;  the  extremities  were 
also  habitually  cold,  and  spots  of  purpura  frequently  appeared 
upon  the  lower  extremities.     In  none  of  the  casef  was  any  abnor* 
mal  sound  audible  in  the  region  of  the  heart.     The  death  was 
sudden  in  three,  in  one  it  occurred  in  a  fainting  fit,  and  in  another, 
on  making  a  slight  exertion. 

In  neither  of  the  three  first  cases  are  the  weight  of  the  heart, 
or  the  measurements  of  its  several  parts  given.  In  Dr.  Johnson's 
case,  an  adult  male,  the  heart  is  stated  to  have  been  no  larger  than 
a  pigeon's  egg»  and  in  Dr.  Thompson's,  to  be  peculiarly  thin  and 
small.  In  Dr.  Bird's  case,  the  patient  was  a  female,  aged  twenty- 
four  ;  the  heart  was  not  larger  than  that  of  a  child  of  eleven  years 
of  age  and  its  parietes  were  remarkably  thin.  In  my  case,  the 
patient  was  a  boy,  nine  years  of  age ;  the  heart  weighed  only  two 
ounces ;  it  measured  fi*om  the  base  of  the  auricles  to  the  apex,  two 
inches  ten  lines,  and  across  the  base  of  the  ventricles  two  and  a 
half  inches.  The  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  measured  thirteen 
lines  in  its  long  diameter,  and  nine  lines  transversely  ;  the  cavity  of 
the  right  ventricle  measured  fourteen  lines  in  its  long  diameter, 
and  six  lines  transversely* 

A  form  of '^  functional  disorder  of  the  heart,"  has  been  described 
by  Dr.  Christison,t  which  occurs  chiefly  during  adolescence  and 
in  young  adults,  generally  males,  which  is  characterized  by  **  con- 
stant violent  pulsation  in  the  prsecordial  region  and  prsetematural 
heaving  impulse;"  the  apex  of  the  heart  beats  '* between  the 
fi>urth  and  fifth  ribs  very  near  to  the  sternum,  and  the  dulness  on 
percusnonln  the  region  of  the  heart  is  not  so  extensive  and  does 
not  reach  so  low  down  as  usual."  The  heart's  sounds  are  diffused 
but  no  murmur  is  present.  Several  cases  are  related,  and  Dr. 
Christison  seems  to  regard  them  as  examples  of  congenital,  or 
unusual  smellness  of  the  heart.  To  me  they  appear  rather  to 
belong  to  cardiac  congestion,  or  nervous  palpitation ;  if  they  are  to 
be  classed  wi^  inorganic  afifections  of  the  heart. 

*Diib.  Med.  PresB,  toL  xxxvii.  f  Ed.  Month.  Jour.  February,  1845. 
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Functional  derangement  of  the  heart,  we  have  seen*  nuiy  be 
brought  about  in  a  great  yariety  of  ways,  and  may  be  conneetecf 
with  very  opposite  conditions  of  the  system  ;  the  treatment  ooii« 
sequently   must  vary  considerably  in   different  cases*     In  tk 
majority,  it  is  a  secondary  affection,  and  our  remedial  measnni 
must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  primary  affection,  wink 
in  many  instances,  treatment  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  ossodi- 
tion  of  two  or  more  morbid  conditions,  each  of  which  by  itself  k 
sufficient  to  cause  functional  derangement  of  the  heart    Our 
remarks  under  this  head  must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  genenli 
we  can  do  little  more  here  than  lay  down  the  leading  principles 
upon  which  the  treatment  is  to  be  conducted* 

In  the  ancemie  form^  the  indications  of  treatment  are  to  en- 
deavour to  diminish  the  watery  state  of  the  bloody  and  to  increiis 
the  red  corpuscles;  to  remove  debility  which  is  bo  constandf 
present ;  to  tranquillize  the  nervous  system,  and  calm  inordiaale 
action  of  the  heart ;  and  to  remedy  derangement  of  the  uterine 
function,  whatever  be  its  nature*  These  objects  will  be  attained, 
or  at  least  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  wholesome  and  nutritkniH 
diet,  by  tonics,  particularly  the  preparations  of  iron,  by  exerdse  in 
the  open  idr,  by  travelling,  change  of  air,  early  hoars,  the  tepid 
shower-bath,  and  the  employment  of  medicines  calculated  to 
restore  and  improve  the  secretions.  As  the  general  health  im* 
proves,  and  as  the  blood  regains  the  healthy  standard,  the  palp- 
tation  subsides,  and  the  abnormal  soimds  in  the  veins  and  arteries 
diminish,  and  finally  disappear. 

The  preparations  of  iron  are  far  more  efficacious  than  any  other 
tonics  in  these  cases,  because  in  additioh  to  their  tonic  action, 
they  exert  a  direct  effect  upon  the  blood,  increasing  the  red  cor- 
pusclesj  and  supplying  hoematin,  in  which  the  latter  are  deficient* 
Any  of  the  preparations  of  iron  may  be  employed  with  this  object, 
and  every  practitioner  almost  has  his  favourite  formula.  Some 
prefer  the  sulphate,  either  in  pill  combined  with  aloes  or  ihabtfb^ 
or  in  solution  in  water  with  the  addition  of  a  little  dilute  selphn- 
ricacid.  The  muriated  tincture  in  small  doses,  largely  diluted,  is 
however  a  better  preparation,  and  the  sulpAiate  of  quinine  nrraj, 
if  considered  advisable,  be  combined  with  it,  without  dIminishiDg 
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^^  transparency  of  the  mixture.    The  objection  that  the  acid  is 
^Ue  to  discolour  the  teeth,  may  be  obviated  by  gargling  the 
mouth,  after  each  dose,  with  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of 
^a^^an  agreeable  mode  of  administering  the  muxiated  tincture 
is  in  effervescence  with  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  potash,  as  originally 
employed  by  the  late  Mr.  Carmichael.     The  iodide  of  iron  is  a 
Avoorite  with  many,  and  the  syrup  is  an  agreeable  form.     The 
saccharine  carbonate,  when  well  prepared,  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  modes  of  exhibiting  a  protoscdt  of  iron.     The  compound 
mixture,  owing  to  the  other  substances  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position, is  less  agreeable,  and  the  aromatic  mixture  contains  too 
small  a  proportion  of  iron. 

The  combinations  of  iron  with  the  vegetable  acids,  as  in  the 
ferro-citrate,  ammonio-citrate,  tartrate,  and  acetate,  or  in  the  form 
of  double  salts,  as  the  potassio-tartrate,  or  citrate  of  quinine  and 
iron,  constitute  convenient  forms  for  the  exhibition  of  iron.  In- 
deed, the  opinion  has  been  advanced  that  the  only  preparations  of 
iron  useful  in  these  affections  are  its  combinations  with  the  vege- 
table acids,  or  with  carbonic  acid ;  the  salts  which  iron  forms  with 
the  mineral  acids  being  supposed  to  act  rather  as  astringents. 
That  this  view  is  not  correct,  must  be  evident  to  all  who  have 
employed  the  latter  extensively ;  certainly  if  given  in  large  doses, 
their  astringent  and  irritative  properties  would  tend,  as  Dr. 
TumbuU*  observes,  to  prevent  absorption;  but,  in  small  doses 
largely  diluted,  I  prefer  them  to  any  other. 

In  order  to  counteract  the  stimulant  property  of  iron,  aloes  is 
often  combined  with  it,  and  the  sulphate  may  be  given  in  pill 
with  aloes  and  an  aromatic,  or  the  aromatic  mixture  with  the 
compound  decoction  of  aloes ;  with  the  same  object  the  vinum 
ferri  may  be  given  with  the  wine  or  tincture  of  rhubarb.  In  pro- 
tracted cases,  a  visit  to  the  chalybeate  mineral  springs  in  these 
countries,  or  on  the  continent,  will  contribute  to  the  restoration 
of  health. 

The  treatment  of  palpitation  from  plethora  is  directly  the  re- 
verse of  that  for  anosmia :  here  nutrition  is  active,  blood  is  rapidly 
formed,  and  the  vascular  system  is  overloaded.  The  indications 
of  treatment  therefore  are : 

*The  Lancet,  April,  184C. 
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1.  To  diminish  the  actual  amount  of  blood,  and  to  unload  the 
vascular  system  by  venesection,  or  local  bleeding. 

2.  To  prevent  the  too  rapid  formation  of  blood,  by  diminishing 
the  daily  allowance  of  animal  food,  restricting  the  individual  to  a 
spare  diet,  from  which  malt  liquors  and  wine  are  to  be  excluded, 
and  enforcing  a  due  amount  of  exercise. 

3.  To  relieve  visceral  congestion  by  the  fi'ee  use  of  saline  or 
other  purgatives. 

4.  When  it  depends  upon  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  dis- 
charge, as  from  an  issue,  or  old  ulcer,  to  make  an  issue  or  seton 
in  some  other  part ;  or  if  it  depend  upon  the  suppression  of  an 
hoemorrhoidal  flux,  to  apply  leeches  occasionally  in  the  vidnitj 
of  the  anus. 

When  palpitation  is  the  result  of  local  plethora^  or  cardiae 
congettion^  if  the  causes  which  have  conduced  to  bring  about  this 
state  can  be  entirely  removed,  the  inordinate  acdon  of  the  heart 
will  in  most  cases  gradually  subside ;  but,  the  longer  they  have 
been  in  operation,  the  longer  in  general  will  be  the  interval  be- 
fore the  complete  disappearance  of  this  symptom.  **  When  the 
functions  of  the  heart  have  been  disordered  by  violent  causes 
acting  on  young  persons  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  irritability  of  the 
organ  may  continue  (Dr.  Calthrop  Williams  observes)  for  a  length 
of  time  in  spite  of  the  most  judicious  treatment,  and  then  suddenly 
disappear  without  our  being  able  to  account  for  the  unexpected 
change.  Attention  to  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs  is  a  point 
of  great  importance  in  the  treatment  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  congestion  of  the  heart,  and  the  practitioner  should  be  care- 
ful to  avoid  having  recourse  to  strengthening  medicines  as  they  are 
called,  unless  imperiously  indicated ;  for  these  remedies  oflen  in- 
crease the  morbid  irritability  of  the  heart  instead  of  diminishing  it.** 

In  nervous  and  hysterical  palpitation  with  which  general  de- 
bility is  often  associated,  our  efforts  are,  in  the  first  instance,  to  be 
directed  to  the  removal  of  the  cause ;  the  indications  then  are  to 
diminish  constitutional  irritability,  and  to  correct  the  condition  of 
the  system  upon  which  the  functional  derangement  of  the  heart 
depends ;  to  relieve  flatulent  distension  and  other  djrspeptic  symp- 
toms when  present;  to  correct  morbid  secretions,  and  to  improTe 
the  general  health.  These  indications  will  be  best  fulfilled  b; 
particular  attention  to  diet,  by  early  rising,  and  regular  exercise 
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in  the  open  air,  by  the  use  of  the  tepid  or  cold  shower  bath,  or 
sea  bathing,  by  change  of  air,  travelling,  cheerful  occupation^ 
agreeable  society,  and  all  such  means  as  withdraw  attention  from 
the  heart. 

The  purely  medical  part  of  the  treatment,  consists  in  the  em- 
ployment of  antispasmodics,   and  diffusible  stimulants  for  the 
relief  of  the  paroxysm,  as  the  aromatic  orfcetid  spirit  of  ammonia, 
or  the  ammoniated,  or  simple  tincture  of  valerian  in  camphor 
mixture,  hydrocyanic  acid«   and  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  or 
solution  of  muriate  of  morphia,  with  etiier,  or  Hoffmann,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances,  with  aparients  or  laxatives  when  re- 
quired, and  tonics  in  the  intervals.     Among  metallic  tonics.  Dr. 
Hope  gave  the  preference  to  sulphate  of  sine  (as  being  the  least 
stimulant)  in  grain  doses,  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  combined 
witb  extract  of  gentian ;  the  valerianate  of  zinc  is  generally  pre- 
ferred now  to  the  sulphate.     In  these  cases  however  medicines  will 
do  little,  unless  preceded  and  accompanied  by  the  otiier  measures 
alluded  to:   *' plain  food,  regular  exercise,  and  early  hours  will 
do   more  (as  Dr.  J.  Johnson  quaintly  remarks)  than   all  the 
assafbetida,  bark,  and  valerian  in  the  apothecaries'  shops." 

Gouty  palpitation.  The  treatment  of  gouty  palpitation  re- 
solves itself  into : 

1st.  The  relief  of  the  paroxysm. 

2nd.  The  removal  of  the  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  it. 
In  some  instances,  the  functional  derangement  is  premonitary 
of  a  fit  of  gout,  and  is  relieved  as  soon  as  gout  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  extremities.  In  other  cases,  temporary  relief  will 
generally  be  obtained  from  antispasmodics,  carminatives,  and  ano- 
dynes, variously  combined,  or  if  offending  matters  are  contained 
in  the  intestines,  or  flatulence  of  the  colon  is  present,  by  enemata, 
containing  assafoetida,  turpentine,  &c. 

That  excess  of  lithic  acid  is  present  in  the  system  of  gouty 
subjects,  the  result  of  mal-assimilation  of  the  food,  or  of  the  con- 
tinued use  of  certain  articles  of  diet,  or  of  its  defective  elimination 
by  the  kidneys  and  skin,  admits  I  believe  of  no  doubt.  Dr. 
Garrod  has  detected  its  presence  in  the  blood,  and  has,  moreover, 
shown  that  it  disappears  from  the  Krtfie  immediately  before,  and 
during  a  regular  fit,  and  re-appears  as  the  latter  declines.  The 
preventive  measures  therefore  resolve  themselves  into : 
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1st  To  endeavour  to  remove  the  excess  of 'lithic  acid  from 
the  system. 

2nd.  To  prevent  fresh  formation. 

The  first  indication  will  be  best  inlfiUed  by  the  administratioa 
of  alkalies,  or  alkaline  carbonates,  with  colchicum^  preceded  wben 
necessary  by  aperients,  and  followed  by  tonics.  The  alkaline 
carbonates  are  less  likely  to  disagree  than  the  pure  alkalies,  and 
potass  is  to  be  preferred  to  soda,  owing,  as  Dr.  Front  has  shown, 
to  lithio  acid  forming  a  soluble  salt  with  potass,  and  an  insoluUe 
one  with  soda.  Colchicum  may  be  combined  with  the  carbonate 
of  potass,  or  given  in  the  intervals.  I  have  seen  more  benefit 
from  the  iodide  of  potassium  in  these  cases,  combined  with  the 
liquor  potassse,  and  tincture  of  the  seeds  of  colchicum,  than  from 
the  alkaline  carbonates.  The  colchicum  ought  never  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  doses  likely  to  occasion  its  depressing  effects,  the 
dose  should  rarely  exceed  five  drops.  The  mineral  saline  waters, 
either  in  England  or  on  the  continent,  when  the  patient  can 
resort  to  the  locality,  are  often  of-  use  in  these  cases,  and  fiirtlier- 
more,  prove  serviceable  by  the  change  of  air  and  of  occupation, 
ir  the  patient's  circumstances  do  not  permit  of  his  visidng  these 
watering  places,  he  may  use  the  imported  waters,  or  the  imitations 
of  them  which  are  now  manufactured  on  a  large  scale. 

The  second  indication  will  be  best  fulfilled  by  strict  attention 
to  diet,  by  the  avoidance  of  all  articles  of  food  which  experience 
has  shown  to  favour  the  generation  of  lithic  acid,  such  as  highly 
seasoned  dishes,  rich  sauces,  pastry,  cheese,  pickles,  pork,  sal* 
mon,  &c.,  by  the  moderate  use  of  animal  food,  by  avoiding  malt 
liquors  and  the  stronger  wines,  by  promoting  the  urinary  and 
cutaneous  secretions,  by  regular  daily  exercise,  by  the  use  of  the 
tepid  or  warm  bath,  by  frictions  to  the  surface,  and  warm  clothing. 

In  dyspeptic  palpitation^  when  any  tenderness  on  pressure 
exists  at  the  epigastrium,  leeches  or  counter-irritation  will  be 
required  in  the  first  instance;  and  if  the  bowels  are  sluggish,  or 
offending  matters  are  lodged  in  tliem,  they  must  be  unloaded. 
Dyspeptic  palpitation  is  frequently  associated  with  a  gouty  habit, 
in  which  acidity  and  flatulence  are  prominent  symptoms,  and 
relief  to  the  latter  is  generally  followed  by  relief  of  the  former. 

When  gastric  irritation  has  been  relieved,  or  removed,  bitters 
and  tonics,  with  alkalies  or  alkaline  carbonates,  or  with  dilute 
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ids,  according  to  circumstances,  will  be  of  uBe.  Sometimes 
rht  bitters,  as  infusion  of  cascarilla,  calumba,  or  orange-peel 
ith  an  aromatic  tincture,  agree  best ;  at  others  stronger  bitters, 
gentian,  quassia,  or  quinine,  answer  better.  They  may  be 
▼en  with  kali,  carrara,  lime,  or  magnesia  water.  In  acidity  of 
e  coccum  or  colon,  magnesia  in  substance  forms  the  best  antacid, 
the  soluble  alkalies  (as  Dr.  Prout  observes)  being  absorbed 
sfore  Aej  reach  the  lower  bowel."  If  epigastric  pain  continues, 
ie  subnitrate  of  bismuth  with  soda  and  aromatic  powder  is  often 
r  service,  and  if  irritability  of  the  stomach  exists,  hydrocyanic 
nd  constitutes  the  best  sedative  and  antispasmodic,  relieving 
ain,  subduing  gastric  irritability,  and  calming  the  disordered 
ction  of  the  heart. 

In  the  oxalic  diathesis,  Dr.  Prout  gives  the  preference  to 
le  mineral  acids,  particularly  the  muriatic  and  nitro-muriatic. 
^  Their  effects  must  however  be  watched,  and  when  they  begin  to 
•roduce  the  deposition  of  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  of  lithic  acid, 
Keir  use  must  be  suspended."  Strict  attention  to  dietetic  and 
lygiemic  rules  constitutes  a  most  essential  item  in  the  treatment ; 
adeed  the  other  measures  alluded  to  will  generally  fail  unless 
hese  are  strictly  carried  out. 

When  pain  referred  to  the  left  mammary  region  is  much  com- 
plained of,  in  this,  or  in  other  forms  of  functional  derangement  of 
be  heart,  a  belladonna  plaster  worn  for  some  time,  often  gives 
elief ;  sometimes  counter-irritation  is  more  effectual,  and  a  blister 
bout  the  size  of  a  crown-piece  may  be  applied  to  the  painful  point, 
nd  repeated  according  to  circumstances.  Dr.  Corrigan  prefers 
be  croton  oil  liniment  for  this  purpose,  he  believes  there  is  some- 
bing  specific  in  its  action,  as  he  has  not  found  the  same  beneficial 
ffects  from  other  counter-irritants.  It  must,  however,  be  borne 
a  mind,  that  *^the  fimctional  derangement  of  the  heart,  and  the 
measy  symptoms  referred  to  the  prsscordial  re^on,  may  con- 
Inue  long  after  the  cause  has  ceased  to  exist,  or  to  be  a  prominent 
3ature  in  the  case."  In  many  instances,  months.  Dr.  Corrigan 
bserves,  have  elapsed  after  th^  gastric  or  intestinal  derangement 
rhich  had  been  the  original  cause,  have  ceased  to  be  troublesome  • 
1  some  instances  even  years." 

In  that  form  of  functional  derangement  of  the  heart  which  is 
bserved  in  growing  boys,  when  the  expansion  of  the  chest  has 
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not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  other  parts  of  the  body, 
often  find  debility  associated  with  it^  particularly  if  antiphlogista 
treatment  had  previously  been  used.  It  is  in  general  relieved  V>i 
change  of  air  and  change  of  occupation,  by  nourishing  diet,  tonic^ 
paiticularly  quinine  and  iron,  sea-bathing,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIIL 

A^DYENTITIOUS  DEPOSIT  IN   THE  ARCH  OF  THE  AORTA.— VARIETIES   OF.— 
ALBUMINOUS     AND     SESf I  -  CARTILAGINOUS    DEPOSIT.  —  ATHEROMATOUS 

(VATTT)  AND  08SIFIC  DEPOSIT EFFECTS  OF.  UPON  THE  AORTA,  UPON 

THE  HEART.— SYMPTOMS  AND  DIAGNOSIS  OF. 

The  aorta,  particularly  its  arch,  is  very  frequently  the  seat  of 
morbid  deposit,  indeed  we  seldom  examine  this  part  of  the  artery 
in  aged  subjects  without  finding  traces  of  it.  It  is  not,  however, 
limited  to  advanced  life ;  it  has  been  met  with  in  infancy,  and  it 
is  common  in  the  middle  periods  of  life,  particularly  in  subjects 
prematurely  old  from  intemperance.  It  is  much  more  frequent  in 
the  male  than  the  female. 

Two  principal  forms  of  primary  adventitious  deposit  are  met 
with  in  the  arch  of  the  aorta : 

1.  ITie  "albuminous"  of  Bizot;  the  ** excessive  deposition  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  vessels"  of  Rokitansky ;  which  has  its 
original  seat  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  lining  membrane,  and 
passes  into  the  semi-cartilaginous  deposit. 

2.  The  fatty  (atheroma),  which  is  previously  deposited  under 
the  lining  membrane,  and  becomes  the  nidus  for  ossific  deposit. 

Both  are  met  with  in  the  same  subjects ;  they  are^  however, 
independent  of  one  another,  and  the  ulterior  changes  in  each  are 
different. 

These  deposits  are  very  generally  attributed  to  arteritis^  and 
are  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  inner 
coats  of  the  artery.  Writers,  with  few  exceptions,  have  adopted 
this  view,  though  there  cannot  be  a  more  erroneous  one — these 
deposite  being  altogether  independent  of  inflammation.  Indeed, 
if  it  were  correct,  chronic  aortitis  would  be  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon affections,  and  few  individuals  would  attain  old  age  without 
having  been  the  subject  of  it ;  whereas  idiopathic  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  is  one  of  the  rarest  diseases 
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known.  These  deposits  are  simply  forms  of  degeneration;  the 
most  common,  and  die  most  important  in  its  ultimate  results  (sAe- 
zoma)^  belonging  to  the  class  of  fatty  depoatSi  and  constituting  i 
variety  oi fatty  degeneration. 

These  deposits  are  the  source  of  almost  all  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  the  aorta;  dilatation  of  this  vessel  is  an  ordinary  coo8&> 
quence,  and  aneurism  is  one  of  the  secondary  effects  of  the  chsDges 
which  they  bring  about ;  while  rupture  of  the  aorta  never  ocean 
without  having  been  preceded  by  them. 

ALBUIONOUS  DEPOSIT. 

The  seat  of  this  deposit,  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  whicli 
it  undergoes,  were  first  correctly  laid  down  by  M.  Bizot.'^  A^ 
cording  to  him,  this  deposit  on  its  first  appearance,  is  a  smooth, 
gelatinous-looking  exudation  upon  the  free  surface  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  artery,  generally  first  seen  upon  that  part  of  the 
arch  of  the  aorta  where  branches  are  given  off.  It  occun  in 
patches  of  variable  size  and  thickness,  it  is  transparent  or  slightly 
coloured,  but  without  any  injection,  or  increase  of  vascularity  in 
the  parts  about  or  under  it.  The  patches  can  at  first  be  separated 
from  the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery;  after  a  time  the  union 
becomes  so  intimate,  that  the  lining  membrane  comes  away  with 
them,  the  patches  at  the  same  time  becoming  opaque,  and  thicker 
firom  the  addition  of  new  layers. 

In  the  advanced  stage,  these  patches,  in  consistence  and  color, 
resemble  boiled  white  of  egg,  or  they  are  more  dense  and  tough, 
and  have  nearly  the  consistence  of  cartilage.  The  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  artery  at  their  site  disappears,  and  they  are  then  in 
contact  with  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery.  They  do  not  become 
the  nidus  for  osseous  or  calcareous  deposit,  as  supposed  by  some, 
but  it  occasionally  happens  that  atheroma  is  deposited  under  the 
lining  membrane  at  their  seat,  where  it  undergoes  the  changes 
presently  to  be  described.  The  thickness  and  extent  of  this  de- 
posit differs  in  different  subjects.  ^^  It  varies  in  thickness  from  a 
quarter  of  a  line  to  two  lines  and  upwards,  and  extends  in  extreme 
cases  over  the  whole  trunk  and  main  branches  of  the  aorta,  impli« 
eating  the  entire  arterial  system.  The  deposition  ia  generally 
thickest  directly  over  the  division  of  a  trunk,  or  at  the  bifiircaUon 

*  Mem.  de  U  Soc.  Med.  d'ObserTation,  1. 1,  1836. 
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>f  a  vesseL  At  these  points  the  deposit  is  frequently  so  thick, 
haA  the  mouths  of  the  divergent  vessels  are  much  contracted,  and 
rven  wholly  dosed.'**  It  is  sometimes  more  abundant  in  the 
mailer  arteries  than  in  the  aorta,  and  its  effect  necessarily  is  to 
liminish  the  elasticity  of  the  vessel.  Bizot  supposed  it  to  be  the 
result  of  inflammation,  but  his  view  cannot  be  received  now.  This 
lepoflit  when  fully  formed  is  generally  described  as  cartilaginous, 
>r  semi-cartilaginous,  but,  according  to  Rokitansky,  ^*  it  has  nothing 
ti  common  with  cartilage,  or  fibro-^artilage ;  it  consists  of  structures 
nalogous  to  the  layers  which  constitute  the  lining  membrane  of 
\ie  vessel,  viz.,  epithelium,  fenestrated  membrane,  and  longitudinal 
brous  coat.*' 

Kokitansky  says  that  he  has  observed  openings,  or  foramina, 
pon  the  free  sur&ce  of  this  deposit  which  vary  in  size  **  from 
pin's  head  to  that  of  a  poppy  seed,"  and  are  numerous,  or  the 
ontrary.  They  lead  to  canals  which  penetrate  the  deposit  to 
arious  depths,  and  they  ^*  either  terminate  without  changing  their 
>rm  or  again  divide,  and  enter  the  circular  fibrous  coat  where 
liey  finally  ramify.** 

ATHEROMATOUS  DEPOSIT. 

Atheroma  makes  its  appearance  as  a  minute,  yellowish-white, 
nore  or  less  circular  spot,  not  elevated  at  first,  seated  in  the  sub- 
erous  or  sclerous  coat  of  the  artery,  and  consequently  under  the 
ining  membrane  to  which  it  adheres,  and  which  preserves  its 
ransparency  at  this  period.  If  we  detach  the  lining  membrane 
he  little  patch  comes  away  with  it.  The  spots  may  be  few  in 
Lumber,  or  the  contrary,  and  they  are  often  first  seen  where 
tranches  come  off  firom  the  aorta.  Atheroma  once  deposited  does 
lot  remain  stationary,  the  spots  become  more  opaque,  iucrease  in 
ize,  or  coalesce  into  larger  and  more  irregular  patches,  forming 
light  elevations  upon  the  surface  of  the  interior  of  the  artery. 
The  lining  membrane  is  still  perfect,  but  the  patches  have  become 
Qore  adherent  to  the  middle  coat. 

The  subsequent  changes  which  this  deposit  imdergoes  may  be 
ncluded  under  the  two  heads  laid  down  by  M.  Bizot,  viz. : 

1.  Softening. 

2.  Ossification. 

^Kokitansky  pAh.  Anat.,  Tram,  by  Day,  vol.  It. 
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Softening. — When  softeniDg  commences,  the  opaque  patchei 
assume  a  yellow  colour,  enlarge,  and  become  prominent;  wUk 
the  deposit  becomes  less  consistent,  being  sometimes  so  liquid  that 
it  can  be  pressed  from  one  side  of  the  patch  to  the  other;  in 
general,  however,  it  has  about  the  consistence  of  putty,  or  puree. 

The  process  of  softening  is  not  confined  to  the  adieroma,  the 
middle  and  inner  coats  of  the  artery  both  become  inyolved.  The 
layers  of  the  middle  coat  in  contact  with  the  deposit  become  ad- 
herent to  it,  soften,  and,  according  to  Rokitansky,  undergo  &tty 
degeneration ;  the  lining  membrane  being  compressed  by  the  b* 
crease  of  the  deposit  is  eventually  absorbed  over  the  patches,  or  it 
cracks.  The  softened  contents  of  some  of  the  patches  may  become 
absorbed  at  this  period,  when  the  lining  membrane  will  be  de- 
pressed in  the  centre,  or  if  they  were  numerous,  the  interior  of 
the  artery  will  present  a  wrinkled  appearance.  At  other  points, 
the  lining  membrane  being  destroyed,  the  softened  atheromatous 
matter  is  washed  away  in  the  current  of  the  blood,  and  the  in- 
terior of  the  artery  at  these  places  has  the  appearance  of  being 
ulcerated.  Although  these  are  often  termed  ulcers,  and  were 
supposed  to  be  the  result  of  ulcerative  absorption,  they  have  no 
title  to  the  name,  as  they  are  altogether  independent  of  inflam- 
mation. 

Gluge  and  Gulliver  first  pointed  out  the  true  nature  of  athe- 
roma, and  showed  that  it  is  a  fatty  deposit,  under  the  microscope 
exhibiting  oil  globules  and  crystals  of  cholesterine.  It  constitutes, 
in  fact,  a  form  of  fatty  degeneration,  and,  as  such,  is  not  to  be 
regarded  simply  as  a  local  disease,  but  as  part  of  a  constitutional 
diathesis;  we  often,  consequently,  find  it  associated  with  &tty 
degeneration,  or  fatty  deposit  on  the  heart,  or  in  other  situaUons. 

Softening  of  atheroma,  involving  the  middle  and  inner  coats  of 
the  artery,  usually  precedes  the  occurrence  of  aneurism,  particu- 
larly in  the  lower  extremeties ;  and  M.  Bizot  has  shown  that 
atheroma  is  often  deposited  symmetricallt/ ;  thus,  if  present  in  one 
femoral  or  popliteal  artery,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  in  the  corres- 
ponding artery  of  the  opposite  limb.  Hence,  when  a  patient  has 
laboured  under  aneurism  in  either  of  these  vessels,  the  disease  is 
liable  to  supervene  on  the  opposite  side,  or  in  the  aorta;  as 
atheroma  is  seldom  found  in  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremit; 
without  being  likewise  present  in  the  aoTta.   Softening  of  atheroma 
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pean  to  be  influenced  in  some  respects  by  the  age  of  the  indivi- 
aL  **C)Dce  deposited,  the  younger  the  subject  the  greater 
mid  be  (Dr.  Blakiston*  says)  the  tendency  to  the  formation  of 
eurism.  For  this  depends  not  so  much  on  the  amount  of 
leroma  as  on  its  tendency  to  soften.  In  old  age  the  reverse  of 
is  takes  place;  the  atheromatous  patches  are  dry,  or  are  soon 
QYerted  into  calcareous  concretions.  By  the  same  law,  the 
lening  of  tubercular  matter  takes  place  with  less  and  less  ra^- 
lity  as  age  advances;  so  that  the  older  the  patient  the  more 
ronic  is  the  march  of  the  disease." 

Ossific  deposit. — Atheroma  frequently  becomes  the  nidus  for 
ific  deposit ;  and  this  would  appear  to  be  the  mode  in  which 
ture  seeks  to  repair  the  injury  the  artery  has  suffered,  to  pre- 
Te  the  integrity  of  the  tube,  and  to  strengthen  the  vessel  at  its 
akest  point. 

The  ossific  deposit  makes  its  appearance  in  the  atheromatous 
^h  as  a  minute  dense  point,  which  gradually  increases  in  width, 
1  ultimately  forms  a  thin  osseous  plate  or  scale,  of  variable  size, 
rered  at  first  by  the  lining  membrane ;  as  it  enlarges,  the  lining 
imbrane  of  the  artery  is  removed,  and  the  osseous  plate  comes  to 
washed  directly  by  the  blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  layers 
the  middle  coat  in  contact  with  it  sufier  from  the  compression ; 
fc  this  coat  is  seldom  entirely  destroyed,  a  thin  layer,  where 
joins  the  cellular  coat,  as  M.  Bizot  remarks,  almost  always 
naining. 

When  atheroma  is  deposited  under  the  semi-cartila^ous 
tches,  it  may  either  soften,  or  become  the  nidus  for  ossific 
posit ;  and  the  ossific  matter  may  then,  by  its  increase,  cause 
sorption  of  the  semi-cartilaginous  patches,  and  appear  upon  the 
«rior  of  the  artery,  which  has  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
;hat  osseous  is  always  preceded  by  cartilaginous  deposit."  But 
seous  deposit  has  always  atheroma  for  its  nidus,  and  it  is  conse- 
ently  always  primarily  deposited  under  the  lining  membrane ; 
lereas  the  semi-cartilaginous  deposit  has  its  seat  always  upon  the 
iO  surface  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  artery.  The  osseous  plates 
ce  formed,  are  generally  pretty  firmly  adherent;  they  some- 
aes  hewever  loosen,  project  upon  the  inner  surface  of  the  vessel, 

*  On  Diieaaei  of  the  Chett. 
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and  lead  to  rupture  of  the  artery  upon  0ome  sudden  exertion  on 
the  patient's  part.  '^  Their  number  and  size  are  subject  to  great 
variety;  in  some  cases  they  only  adhere  at  detached  points;  wlule 
in  others  the  artery  appears  to  be  converted  into  a  more  or  leas 
solid  osseous  tube." 

Morgagni  compared  these  bony  scales,  where  the  interior  of 
the  artery  is  studded  with  them,  to  drops  of  white  wax  suddenly 
cooled.  They  resemble  ordinary  bone  in  hardness  and  denaitj, 
as  well  as  in  composition,  conns&ig  of  phosphate  of  Hme  and 
animal  matter.  They  differ  from  true  bone  in  wanting  the 
lamellated  structure,  and  in  the  absence  of  bone-corpuscles,  and 
medullary  canals,  as  shown  by  Valentine  and  others. 

Effects  of  adventitious  deposit.-^These  several  depodts  are  most 
common,  and  usually  most  abundant,  in  the  ascending  portion  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  they  may  all  exist  simultaneotsly  in 
different  stages,  of  progress  in  it.  Their  primary  effects,  when 
the  interior  of  the  vessel  is  thickly  studded  with  them,  are: 

1st,  To  destroy  the  naturally  smooth  and  polished  sur&ce  of 
the  lining  membrane,  and  to  render  the  interior  of  &e  arteiy 
uneven,  rough,  and  irregular. 

2nd,  To  diminish  or  destroy  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the 
artery,  and  to  render  the  vessel  rigid,  so  that  its  sides  cannot 
readily  be  approximated- 

When  the  lining  membrane  of  &e  arch  of  the  aorta  has  be- 
come rough  and  irregular,  the  passage  of  the  blood  over  this 
rough  surface  causes  certain  modifications  in  the  sounds,  presentlj 
to  be  noticed. 

When  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  has  been  de- 
stroyed, the  vessel  can  no  longer  expand  or  contract  with  the 
varying  amount  of  blood  it  receives  at  different  periods  of  the 
heart's  action;  hence,  when  the  ventricular  systole  ceases,  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  would  be  partially  unfilled  if  the 
blood  from  the  large  vessels  which  come  off  from  its  transverse 
portion  did  not  regurgitate  to  occupy  it.  The  recoil  of  the 
blood  and  its  passage  over  the  same  rough  surface  gives  rise  like- 
wise to  certain  modifications  in  the  sounds,  presently  to  be 
described. 

The  secondary  effects  of  this  morbid  deposit  are  exerted 
partly  upon  the  aorta  and  partly  upon  the  heart : 
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Upon  the  aorta,  by  bringing  about  dilatation  of  the  ascending 
portion  of  the  arch  and  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva. 

Upon  the  heart,  by  causing  dilatation  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
left  ventricle,  and  by  leading  to  permanent  patency  of  the  aortic 

Valves. 

DUatatian  of  the  aorta.  Among  the  secondary  effects  of  this 
morbid  deposit,  dilatation  of  the  aorta  is  frequent ;  and  the  ascend- 
ing portion  of  the  arch  and  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  are  the  parts  in 
which  it  is  generally  most  marked*  Dilatation  of  this  artery  has 
been  hitherto  always  attributed  either  to  the  increased  force  with 
which  the  blood  is  propelled  into  it  by  an  hypertrophied  lefl 
ventricle,  or  to  some  impediment  to  the  circulation  through  the 
trunk  of  the  artery,  or  in  its  terminal  branches,  where  the  elasticity 
of  its  coats  has  been  impaired  by  previous  disease.  This  theory, 
however  it  may  account  for  dilatation  at  that  part  of  the  arch  of 
the  aorta  which  receives  principally  the  shock  of  the  blood  trans- 
mitted by  the  left  ventricle,  is  quite  insufficient  to  account  for 
dilatation  of  the  commencement  of  the  ascending  pordon  of  the 
arch,  or  of  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva.  The  dilatation  here  is  the 
result  of  the  distension,  caused  by  the  regurgitation  of  the  blood 
at  each  ventricular  diastole,  from  the  non-elastic  portion  of  the 
arch  above,  and  from  the  large  arteries  which  arise  from  its  convex 
surface ;  and  the  sinuses  of  Valsalva  necessarily  participate  in  the 
dilatation. 

It  has  been  long  known,  that  in  old  age  the  lower  part  of  the 
ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  generally  somewhat 
dilated,  it  does  not  form  a  perfect  cylinder,  it  advances  further, 
and  projects  more  to  the  right  side  than  natural.  This  never 
could  be  brought  about  (as  is  generally  laid  down)  by  the  con- 
tinued force  of  the  impulse  of  the  blood  transmitted  by  the  lefl 
ventricle;  its  cause  evidently  lies  in  the  regurgitation  of  the 
blood  firom  the  upper  part  of  the  arch  into  this  the  most  depending 
portion,  owing  to  the  impairment  of  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of 
the  vesssel  which  occurs  in  advanced  life.  Indeed,  even  in  health* 
there  must  be  a  slightly  backward  current  of  blood  here,  at  each 
ventricular  diastole,  in  order  to  close  the  semilunar  valves. 

Owing  to  the  increased  force  required  to  transmit  the  blood 
through  the  rigid  and  unyielding  aorta,  the  parietes  of  the  lefl 
ventricle  eventually  become  increased  in  thickness ;  and  its  chamber 
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becomes  dilated.  While  the  long  condouance  of  this  state  may 
lead  to  retroversion  of  the  free  margin  of  one  ci  the  eemiloMi 
valves ;  these  valves,  at  each  ventricular  diastole,  being  exposed 
to  the  shock  of  a  regurgitating  current  of  blood,  yield,  and  erenta- 
ally  permit  regurgitation,  which  adds  considerably  to  the  grayity 
of  the  case,  and  disposes  to  a  fatal  termination  at  a  much  earlier 
period. 

STMFTOMS. 

This  morbid  condition,  when  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  is 
characterized  by  certain  well-marked  signs,  which  enable  it  to  be 
diagnosed  with  facility ;  yet  in  works  devoted  especially  to  cardiac 
pathology,  either  no  attempt  is  made  to  trace  its  symptoms,  or 
those  which  are  set  down  to  it  are  anything  but  pathognomonic 
That  its  symptoms  are  positive  and  characteristic,  and  that  they 
are  such  as  directly  proceed  from  the  morbid  state  of  the  aorta,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show ;  and  I  may  add  that  these  symptoms  are 
not  laid  down  here  for  the  first  time,  they  were  embodied  in  an 
account  of  the  disease  communicated  by  the  writer  to  the  Surgical 
Society  of  Ireland,  in  March,  1847,  and  published  in  the  DMin 
Medical  Press  for  April,  of  the  same  year;  and  subsequent  ex- 
perience has  confirmed  in  every  respect  the  correctness  of  the  views 
then  set  forth. 

These  symptoms  are : 

1.  Visible  pulsation  in  the  large  arteries  of  the  neck  and  upper 
extremities. 

2.  Jerking  and  receding  pulse,  resembling  that  of  aortic  regur- 
gitant disease. 

3.  A  short,  double,  sawing  murmur,  audible  on  auscultation 
over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  but  inaudible  at  the  apex  of  the 
heart. 

4.  An  impulse  perceptible  to  the  fear  laid  on  the  stethoscope, 
over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  if  dilatation  of  the  aorta  has 
supervened. 

Visible  pulsation  in  the  large  arteries  is  very  marked  in  the 
carotids  and  subclavians ;  and  in  these  vessels,  it  is  sometimes  a 
more  prominent  symptom  than  in  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic 
valves.     The  radical  pulse  is  usually  likewise  locomotive. 

The  pulse  is  jerking  and  receding  but  regular,  presenting  sQ 
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le  characters  of  the  pulse  of  unfilled  arteries,  and  resembling  ac- 

irately  that  of  aortic  regurgitant  disease.     These  characters  of 

;e  pulse  become  more  evident  if  the  finger  is  laid  upon  a  larger 

teiy  than  the  radial,  as  the  brachial,  and  if  two  or  three  fingers 

e  placed  upon  the  line  of  the  artery.     On  making  pressure  upon 

le  <iarotids  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  a  fremissement  is  usually  like- 

ise  felt. 

When  the  stethoscope  is  laid  upon  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum, 

shorty  double^  sawing^  or  rasping  murmur  is  heard,  which  is 

jdible  from  the  upper  edge  of  this  bone  to  the  junction  of  the 

irtalages  of  the  fourth  ribs  with  it,  diminishes  in  intensity  on 

Lther  side  of  the  sternum,  and  is  never  audible  at  the  apex  of  the 

eart.     The  first  of  these  morbid  sounds  is  synchronous  with  the 

f  stole,  the  second  with  the  diastole  of  the  ventricles ;  both  appear 

>  be  superficial,  and  near  the  ear,  and  both  are  short  and  rough, 

ever  prolonged  or  blowing.     In  the  carotids  at  the  root  of  the 

eck,  a  double  sound  is  audible,  which  can  be  converted  into  a 

.ouble  murmur  by  making  pressure  with  the  stethoscope;   it, 

lowever,  has  not  the  characters  of  the  former,  being  harsh  and 

omewhat  blowing. 

When  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  addition  to  being  rigid  and 
nelastic,  is  dilated^  an  impulse,  synchronous  with  the  pulse,  will 
»e  perceived  when  the  ear  is  applied  to  the  stethoscope  laid  upon 
he  first  bone  of  the  sternum.  This,  unless  the  vessel  is  considerably 
lilated^  is  not  sufi^cient  to  communicate  an  impulse  to  the  hand 
aid  upon  the  part,  but  is  very  perceptible  to  the  ear  laid  upon  the 
tethoscope. 

The  foregoing  signs,  when  combined,  are  pathognomonic  of 
his  morbid  condition ;  they  will  be  better  marked,  or  the  con- 
rai^jTj  according  to  the  roughness  of  the  interior  of  the  artery, 
XKX>rding  to  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  propelled  by  the 
eft  ventricle,  and  as  this  fluid  is  attenuated  or  the  contrary. 

MECHANISM  OF  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  SYMPTOMS. 

The  mechanism  by  which  these  signs  are  produced  admits  of 
I  ready  explanation.  The  arteries  in  the  normal  state  are  lined, 
?e  know,  by  a  smooth  and  polished  membrane,  over  which  the 
ilood  glides  without  producing  any  sound  appreciable  to  the  ear. 
\t  the  same  time  these  vessels  are  capable  of  adapting  themselves 
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to  the  varying  amount  of  blood  they  receive  at  different  periods  of 
the  heart's  action,  and  are  always  filled  whether  the  quanuty  be 
greater  or  less.  This  depends  upon  a  peculiar  property  pofisesBed 
by  arterial  tissue,  usually  termed  elasticity,  but  evidently  something 
more  than  mere  elasticity,  which  is  common  to  dead  as  well  as 
living  tissues.  The  aorta  in  its  healthy  state  possesses  this  ^ital 
property  in  a  high  degree,  which  is  due  not  only  to  the  proper 
fibrous  coat,  but  to  its  subserous  or  sclerous  coat,  which  in  tUs 
vessel  (as  Dr.  Chevers*  has  shown)  is  particularly  well  devdoped. 

In  the  morbid  state  we  are  conadering,  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  aorta  being  rough  and  uneven,  the  passage  of  a  current  of 
blood  over  this  rough  surface  during  the  ventricular  systole  is 
attended  with  increased  friction,  and  a  murmur  is  developed  which 
is  audible  of  course  at  the  period  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart; 
is  loudest  immediately  over  the  part  of  the  aorta  in  which  it  is 
developed,  that  is,  at  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum ;  and  is  rough 
and  harsh  in  proportion  to  the  unevenness  of  the  lining  membrane, 
and  the  strength  of  the  systolic  current. 

When  the  ventricular  systole  ceases,  the  artery,  owing  to  the 
rigid  inelastic  state  of  its  coats,  is  incapable  of  contracting  upon 
its  contents,  and  a  partial  vacuum  would  be  created  here  if  the 
blood  from  the  large  arteries  which  arise  from  the  transverse  por- 
tion of  the  arch  did  not  regurgitate  to  occupy  it.  The  passage 
backwards  of  a  current  of  blood  over  this  rough  surface  during 
the  ventricular  diastole  develops  a  murmur  which  is  heard  of 
course  at  the  period  of  the  second  sound  of  the  heart,  and  is  rough 
and  harsh  according  to  the  roughness  of  the  lining  of  the  artery 
and  the  strength  of  the  regurgitating  current. 

When  the  interior  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  has  not  lost  its 
natural  smoothness,  although  its  coats  are  rigid  or  inelasdc,  a 
double  sound  is  heard  at  the  same  purt  of  the  thorax,  but  unac- 
companied by  any  murmur ;  it  rather  resembles  the  double  sound 
of  the  heart  transmitted  to  the  ear  at  this  point,  for  which  it  is 
commonly  taken.  This  is  often  observed  in  old  age,  at  which 
period  we  know  the  elasticity  of  the  coats  of  the  arteries  is  gene- 
rally impaired,  and  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  oi  the  aorta 
becomes  usually  somewhat  dilated. 

*  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.  No.  10. 
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The  jerking  pulse,  and  the  visible  pulsation  in  the  large 
rteries  of  the  neck,  are  due  (equally  as  where  the  aortic  valves 
snnit  regurgitation)  to  the  unfilled  state  of  the  vessels.  Here, 
3wevery  regurgitation  occurs  into  the  aorta  itself,  not  into  the 
ft  ventricle.  These  signs  are  better  marked  when  the  ascending 
>rtion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  in  addition  to  being  rigid  and 
lelastic,  is  at  the  same  time  somewhat  dilated,  the  vacuum  being 
ore  considerable,  and  a  larger  amoimt  of  blood  necessarily 
igargitadng. 

Diapnosis. — The  diseased  condition  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
nder  consideration  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  has  been  long 
.miliar  to  pathologists.  Its  symptoms,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  ate 
Efficiently  characteristic,  yet  they  were  entirely  overlooked  until 
id  down  by  the  writer  a  few  years  ago ;  indeed,  no  writer  upon 
iseases  of  the  heart  seems  to  have  been  cognizant  of  the  fact,  that 
^gurgitation  into  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta 
'om  the  large  vessels  arising  from  the  convexity  of  the  arch, 
ccurs  under  any  circumstances.  This  has  arisen  partly  from  the 
^mptoms  in  the  early  stage  not  being  such  as  to  attract  particular 
ttention,  and  partly  to  the  circumstance  that  this  morbid  condi- 
on  of  the  aorta  is  ultimately  succeeded  in  many  instances  by 
3gurgitant  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves ;  and  the  latter  lesion 
eing  found  after  death,  the  symptoms  have  been  referred  ezclu* 
vely  to  it. 

The  valvular  lesion,  for  which  this  morbid  condition  of  the 
3rta  is  commonly  mistaken,  and  with  which  it  has  hitherto  been 
unfounded,  is  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  permitting  regurgitation; 
r  a  combination  of  regurgitant  with  obstructive  disease  of  those 
alves,  which  it  resembles  in  the  visible  pulsation  of  the  large 
rteries  of  the  neck  and  upper  extremities,  in  the  peculiar  chap- 
icter  of  the  pulse,  and  in  a  murmur  being  audible  in  each  on 
iiscultation.  They  are  distinguished  by  the  tone  and  other 
liaracters  of  the  murmur,  by  the  situation  in  which  each  is  best 
larked,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  each  is  transmitted  to  the 
ir.  Thus,  in  regurgitant  disease  at  the  aortic  orifice,  the  murmur 
single,  prolonged,  soft,  and  blowing;  it  accompanies  the  ven- 
icular  diastole  only,  and  is  loudest  at  the  apex  of  the  heart, 
i^hen  obstruction  is  combined  with  regurgitation,  the  murmur 
ith   the   first   sound  is  prolonged  and  blowing,   or  whistling, 

2p 
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(K  (  miiiui|i!ljy:jii|jiyf'  and  harsh ;  it  is,  howeyer,  loudest  at  the  base 
of  the  mtft,  from  which  it  is  propagated  in  the  course  of  the 
current  from  the  yentricie.  In  the  morbid  condition  of  thct  arch 
of  the  aorta  vre  are  considering,  the  murmur  is  always  double, 
short,  and  sawing,  or  rasping,  never  single,  prolonged,  or  blowing; 
it  is  loudest  over  the  first  bone  of  the  sternum,  is  not  propagated 
in  the  course  of  the  current  of  blood  from  the  ventricle,  and  ii 
never  audible  at  the  apex  of  the  heart. 

The  diagnosis  between  these  morbid  states  is  one  of  consider 
able  practical  importance,  because  the  diseased  condition  of  the 
aorta,  which  has  been  described,  it  not  one  which  perils  life  m 
the  same  degree  as  disease  of  the  semilunar  valves  pennittiog 
regurgitation:  a  patient  labouring  under  it  may,  with  ordinaiy 
care,  live  for  many  years,  and  eventt^ly  die  of  some  other  afieo- 
tion ;  whereas  the  subject  of  aortic  regur^tant  disease  is  never 
long  lived ;  the  death  too  is  frequently  sudden^  and  directly  or 
indirectly  the  result  of  the  valvular  lesion. 
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THORACIC  AlVBUBUM.— VARIETIES  OF.-TRUB  ANEURISIL— FALSE  ANEURISM. 
MODE  IN  WHICH  THORACIC  ANEURISM  FORBIS.-PROGRESS  AND  TERMINA. 
HON  OF^SPONTANEOUS  CURB  OF.— SITUATIONS  IN  WHICH  THORACIC 
ANEURISM  MAT  RUPTURE. 

The  term  Aneurism,  from  ai/€v/n;ra>,  to  dilate  much,  was  originally 
applied  to  every  increase  in  the  calibre  of  an  artery.  The  term  is 
now,  however,  usoally  restricted  to  cases  in  which  a  partial  and 
lateral  dilatation  of  an  artery  occurs;  while  under  dilatation  are 
included  the  cases  in  which  the  entire  circumference  of  the  artery 
is  dilated.  As  these  terms  have,  however,  been  somewhat  dif- 
ferently applied,  it  will  be  necessary  to  premise  a  short  description 
of  the  several  forms  which  occur  in  the  thoracic  aorta,  and  which 
have  been  distinguished  by  writers. 

The  most  generally  received  division  of  spontaneous  aneurism 
(in  contradistinction  to  traumatic,  whioh  does  not  occur  in  the 
aorta)  is  into  true  and  falsCf  and  is  founded  upon  the  supposed 
pathological  condition  of  the  coats  of  the  artery  at  the  part. 

By  the  term  true  aneurism^  is  commonly  understood  that  form 
in  which  all  the  coats  of  the  artery  enter  into  the  formation  of  the 
aneurismal  sac.  By  the  term  false  aneurism^  that  in  which  the 
aneurismal  sac  is  formed  by  the  external,  or  cellular  coat  of  the 
artery,  after  rupture,  or  destruction  of  the  internal  and  middle. 
True  aneurism  is  further  subdivided,  as  the  entire  circumference 
of  the  artery  is  equally  dilated,  or  as  the  dilatation  exists  at  one 
nde,  in  a  saccular  form. 

The  following  table  includes  the  several  varieties,  met  with  in 
the  aorta,  which  have  received  distinct  names : 


True  Anearism  * 


CylindricaL 
Fusiform. 
Cirsoid,  or 

Arterial  Variz.  False  Aneurism  < 

Sacciform. 

Secondary  Sacciform,  ^ 

^    or  Multilocular. 


Saccnlated. 

Mixed. 

Dissecting. 

Varicose. 

Hernial. 
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TRUE  ANBUBISMB. 

1.  The  cylindrical  is  that  form  in  which  the  entire  ciicum- 
ference  of  the  artery  is  involved  in  the  dilatation,  and  the  limit 
between  the  dilated  and  undilated  portion  of  the  tube  is  abrupt 

2.  The  fusiform  is  that  in  which,  while  the  entire  -ciicuin- 
'  ference  of  the  artery  is  dilated,  the  transition  from  the  dilated  to 

the  undilated  portion  of  the  tube  is  gradual. 

3.  The  cirsoid  of  Cloquet,  the  arterial  variz  of  Dupeytren,  b 
that  form  in  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tube  of  the  artery 
is  engaged  in  the  dilatation;  the  tortuous  and  dilated  arteij re- 
sembling in  this  respect  a  varicose  vein. 

The  cylindrical  and  fusiform  varieties  are  rather  fonns  of 
aneurismal  dilatation  than  of  aneurism.  The  oirBoid  aneurism  is 
scarcely  ever  seen  in  the  thoracic  aorta. 

4.  The  sacciform  aneurism  is  that  in  wlubh»  in  addition  to 
circumscribed  dilatation  of  the  entire  circumfereiioe  of  the  arteij, 
a  lateral  bulging  takes  place  at  one  point,  which  is  conttdered  to 
be  formed  by  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  but  in  which,  as  it  en- 
larges, they  can  no  longer  be  traced. 

5.  The  secondary  sacciform  aneurism,  the  multilocular  tneor 
rism,  **  I'aneurism  sous  I'aspect  d'ampoules  4  bosselnres,"  of 
Cruveilhier,  is  that  form  in  which  several  p&rtial  sacdiform  and 
secondary  pouches  form  upon  a  cylindrical,  fusiform,  or  saccifonn 
aneurism. 

FALSE  AHEURlSliS. 

1.  The  saccular  aneurism  is  that  form  in  which  the  dilata- 
tion is  lateral  and  sacciform,  formed  by  the  external  coat  of  the 
artery,  afler  softening  and  absorption  or  rupture  of  the  internal 
and  middle  coats,  without  any  necessary  dilatation  of  the  arteiy 
from  which  it  springs* 

2*  The  mixed  aneurism  is  that  form  in  which  rupture  of  the 
internal  aud  middle  coats  supervenes  upon  true  aneurism,  the  sac 
springing  from  some  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  dilated 
vessel,  and  being  formed  by  the  external  coat  of  the  artery  alone. 
Occasionally  more  than  one  sac  springs  from  a  cylindrical  or  fusi- 
form dilatation,  when  it  resembles  the  multilocular  or  secondarj 
sacciform  aneurism. 

3.  The  dissectinff^SLueunsmf  first  noticed  by  Morgagni,  and 
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described  by  Laennec,  is  that  form  in  which»  after  rapture  of  the 
internal  and  middle  coats^  the  blood,  instead  of  distending  the 
external  coat  into  a  sac,  passes  down  between  it  and  the  middle 
coat,  separating  them  around  a  portion  of  the  circumference  of  the 
tabe  to  a  certain  distance.  In  a  few  instances,  the  blood  has 
passed  between  the  inner  and  middle  coats;  or,  after  passing  a* 
certain  distance  between  the  coats,  it  has  re-opened  again  into  the 
artery  lower  down*  The  latter  form  was  first  noticed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Shekleton.  The  dissecting  aneurism  appears  to  be  only  a 
form  of  partial  rupture  of  the  aorta,  the  result  of  previous  disease 
of  the  inner  and  middle  coats. 

4.  The  spontaneous  varicose  aneurism,  is  that  form  in  which 
the  sac  of  an  aortal  aneurism  contracts  adhesion  with  the  superior 
vena  cava,  and  finally  opens  into  it.  It  is,  however,  rather  a 
mode  of  termination  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  by  rupture  in  a 
particular  way  than  a  distinct  form  of  aneurism ;  and  it  may  be 
classed  with  the  cases  in  which  an  aortal  aneurism  contracts  adhe- 
sion with  the  pulmonary  artery,  or  with  the  auricles  of  the  heart, 
and  opens  into  them. 

5.  The  hermial  aneurism  is  that  form  in  which  rupture  of 
the  middle  coat  of  the  artery  alone  takes  place,  and  the  inner  coat 
is  protruded  through  the  aperture  in  the  middle,  and  lines  the  sac 
formed  by  the  external  coat.  It  is  a  ran  form  of  aneurism.  The 
sac  is  necessarily  small,  as  when  it  increases  in  size  rupture  of  the 
inner  coat  must  take  place. 

MODE  OF  FORMATION  OF  ANEURISM. 

Aneurism  never  occurs  in  a  perfectly  healthy  aorta;  it  is 
always  preceded  by  adventitious  deposit  of  some  kind ;  and  upon 
the  changes  which  ensue  as  the  result  of  this  deposit,  the  several 
forms  depend.  Although  aneurism  is  always  preceded  by  adven- 
titious deposit,  it  is  comparatively  a  rare  result  of  it ;  and  it  is  even 
less  likely  to  supervene  when  the  deposit  is  thickly  and  widely 
dififused  dian  when  the  patches  are  few  and  scattered.  **  Arteries 
which  are  thickly  beset  with  old  and  unyielding  deposits,  and  are 
thereby  rendered  inelastic,  ri^d,  and  brittle,  are  physically  not  in 
a  condition  (Dr.  Chevers*  olraerves)  to  become  the  seat  of  diverti- 
cular aneurisms,  formed  by  the  yielding  of  their  tissues." 

*  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.  1845. 
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There  appear  to  be  three  modes  in  which  aneuriBm  may  fc^rzv 
in  the  aorta,  as  the  result  ot  adventidous  depont;  and  tlie^ 
may  be  all  included  under  the  heads,  true,  fidse,  and  mixed 
aneurism. 

1  •  True  amurism — When  the  coats  of  the  aorta  are  thickened, 
rigid,  and  inelastic  from  adventitious  deposit  in  great  part  of  ill 
circumference,  while  they  are  still  pliable  and  yielding  at  oos 
point,  the  impetus  of  the  blood  agunst  tins  point  may  distend  h 
into  a  poucb ;  the  middle  coat  of  the  artery,  owing  to  the  conti- 
nued pressure,  becomes  thinned  at  this  place,  the  pouch  increases 
in  size,  and  constitutes  an  aneurismal  sac.  This  is  the  genuine 
true  aneurism,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed  was  first 
correctly  laid  down  by  Dr.  Chevers.* 

This  form  of  aneurism  is  most  common  in  the  ascending  por- 
tion of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  or  where  the  aaoending  joins  the 
transverse ;  and  it  is  always  preceded  by  dilatation  of  the  aorta  at 
the  part.  The  aperture  by  which  the  sac  communicates  with  the 
artery  is  large,  it  may  be  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  sac,  and  the 
latter  never  acquires  the  flask  shape  of  the  false  aneurism. 

2.  Fake  aneurism. — When  softening  of  atheroma,  involring 
the  middle  and  inner  coats,  has  ended  in  destruction  of  these  coats 
at  one  point,  the  distensile  force  of  the  blood  acting  upon  the 
external  cellular  coat  causes  protrusion  outwards  of  it,  in  the  form 
of  a  sac.  This  constitutes  the  genuine  faJke  aneurism.  It  is 
observed  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities  more  frequently  than  in 
the  aorta ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of  the  giving  way  of  the  inner 
coats  is  not  unfrequently  a  sudden  muscular  exertion,  or  an  injur; 
of  some  kind. 

This  form  of  aneurism  is  met  with  at  every  part  of  the  aorta, 
its  progress  is  commonly  slow,  and  it  seldom  acquires  a  very  large 
size.  The  sac  has  more  or  less  of  a  flask  shape,  and  we  distin- 
guished in  it  a  body  and  a  neck.  The  artery  at  the  point  from 
which  the  aneurism  springs  is  not  necessarily  dilated,  and  its 
interior  may  present  but  few  patches  of  atheroma.  The  orifice 
by  which  the  sac  communicates  with  the  artery  has  more  or  less 
of  a  circular  shape,  and  its  edges  eventually  become  smooth  and 
rounded,  giving  it  the  appearance  almost  of  a  natural  aperture. 

*  Jiond.  Med.  Gaz.  1845. 
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Tlie  interior  of  the  sac  in  advanced  cases  is  always  studded  with 
culvenlitious  deposit,  and  is  lined  by  a  thin  adventitious  membrane. 
first  dofloribed  by  M.  Bizot,  which  extends  into  it  from  the  artery, 
and  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  the  lining  membrane  of  the  artery 
continued  into  the  sac. 

3.  Mixed  aneurism, — This  form  commences  as  aneurismal 
jfilatation ;  the  middle  and  inner  coats  of  the  artery  eventually 
^Te  way  at  a  point  where  atheroma  has  undergone  softening, 
or  where  they  have  been  thinned  by  the  pressure  and  a  secondary 
pouch  is  formed ;  or  this  may  occur  at  several  points  in  succession, 
when  an  irregularly  dilated  sac  is  formed.  Under  this  head,  the 
multilocular,  and  the  secondary  sacciform  aneurism  of  authors  may 
be  included. 

This  is  a  common  form  in  the  aorta,  but  is  rare  in  the  arteries 
of  the  extremitiea.  The  interior  of  the  sac  is  always  rough  and 
irr\^[ular  &om  adventitious  deposit,  every  variety  of  which  is 
generally  present  in  it ;  and  it  may,  equally  aa  fidse  aneurism,  be 
lined  by  a  thin  adventitious  membrane.  Its  parietes  are  irregularly 
thickened  in  some  places,  and  thinned  in  others.  The  body  of 
the  sac  seldom  contains  much  fibrin,  but  the  secondarjf  pouches 
are  often  lined  or  partially  filled  by  it.  This  form  of  aneurism 
frequently  acquires  a  large  size;  and,  when  several  diverticula 
form  upon  it,  distinct  organs  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest  may  be 
compressed  at  the  same  time. 

PBOORB88  AMD  TBRMIN ATIOM  OF  THORACIC  AIOEUSISM. 

When  aneurism  has  once  formed  it  seldom  remains  stationary; 
it  generally  has  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  in  size,  and  this 
increase  is  usually  at  that  part  of  the  sac  where  the  resistance  is 
least;  the  distending  force  firom  within  continually  acting,  the  sac 
becomes  gradually  more  and  more  distended,  its  parieties  thinned, 
and  it  gives  way  at  the  weakest  point.  The  progress  of  thoracic 
aneurism  is,  however,  variable,  being  sometimes  rapid,  sometimes 
alow ;  aud  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  its  progress  is  influenced  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  more  particularly : 

1.  The  part  of  the  artery  from  which  aneurismal  sac  springs. 

2.  The  nature  of  the  parts  with  which  it  had  contracted  ad- 
hesion. 

3.  The  form  of  the  aneurism,  its  size,  and  immediate  cause. 
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4.  The  thickness  or  thinness  of  the  parieties  of  the  aoenromal 
sac,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  fibrin  in  its  interior. 

5.  The  age  and  occupation  of  the  padent,  and  whether  his 
habits  are  intemperate  or  otherwise. 

6.  Whether  the  aneurism  is  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
chest,  or  forms  a  tumor  extenuJly. 

7.  Whether  the  parieties  of  the  left  ventricle  are  hypertm^ 
phied  and  dilated  or  the  contrary. 

As  the  aneurismal  sac  enlarges,  the  parts  in  its  proximitjf 
which  are  encroached  upon,  are  Tariously  affected  according  to 
their  nature  and  the  amount  of  compression  they  suffer,  lymph  is 
generally  effused  upon  the  exterior  of  the  sac,  and  adhesion  takes 
place  between  it  and  the  surrounding  parts.  The  sac,  as  a  result, 
becomes  thickened ;  and  this  appeare  to  be  one  of  the  modes  by 
which  nature  seeks  to  strengthen  the  sac  and  tcmturd  its  raptoie* 

When  the  sac  comes  to  stretch  or  compress  serous  membrane^ 
the  irritation  excited  gives  rise  to  exudation  of  lymph,  ending  in 
adhesion  between  the  sao  and  this  membrane.  Thoracic  aneoriflm 
in  this  way  frequently  contracts  adhesion  with  the  pleura,  and 
through  it  with  die  lungs.  When  the  sac  enlarges  much,  intersti- 
tial absorption  takes  place  at  the  most  prominent  point,  undl  the 
sac  and  the  serous  membrane,  being  thinned  and  stretched,  crack 
at  this  point,  and  rupture  occurs  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  or 
through  it  into  the  pulmonary  tissue. 

When  the  aneurismal  sac  comes  to  press  upon  a  hollow  orga^ 
as  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  or  one  of  the  large  bronchi,  lymph  is 
effused,  and  the  sac  contracts  adhesion  with  it,  followed  by  flatten- 
ing and  diminution  in  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  The  rings  of  the 
trachea  in  the  course  of  time  become  absorbed  at  the  point  of 
pressure,  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  tube  undergoes  a  pro- 
cess of  softening  at  the  part,  and  the  pressure  continuing,  a  slough 
forms  and  rupture  into  the  tube  occurs. 

When  the  aneurismal  sac  contracts  adhesion  with  a  large 
artery^  as  the  subclavian  or  carotid,  and  compresses  it,  the  calibre 
of  the  tube  is,  in  the  first  instance,  diminished ;  as  the  pressure 
increases,  the  irritation  it  excites  gives  rise  to  exudadqn  of  lymph, 
in  the  interior  of  the  artery,  and  the  tube  ultimately  becomes 
irapervious  at  the  point,  just  as  when  a  ligature  is  appUed  to  a 
healthy  vessel. 
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When  the  sac  contracts  adhesion  with  the  superior  vena  eavaf 
and  compresses  it,  certain  symptoms,  presently  to  be  mentioned, 
are  observed ;  if  the  pressure  increases,  interstitial  absorption  in 
the  intervening  parts  may  go  on  until  the  aneurism  opens  into  the 
vein.  If  the  sac  had  contracted  adhesions  with  the  pulmonary 
artery  or  with  the  auricles  or  ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  same 
xwult  may  follow. 

When  the  aneurism,  as  it  enlarges,  comes  in  contact  with  bane^ 
and  contracts  adhesion  with  it,  the  sac  in  the  course  of  time  is 
absorbed  at  the  centre  of  the  point  of  contact  as  well  as  the  perios- 
teum covering  the  bone ;  the  latter  is  then  washed  directly  by  the 
blood,  and  forms  a  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  aneurism,  and  the 
continued  action  of  the  blood  upon  the  bone  ends  in  its  erosion. 
In  this  way  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  the  sternum,  and  the  ribs 
are  partially  or  oompletely  destroyed :  the  vertebral  canal  may  even 
be  opened,  and  rupture  of  the  aneurism  may  take  place  into  it. 
The  inter- vertebral  substance  and  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  owing 
to  their  elasticity,  resist  the  action  of  an  aneurism  much  longer  than 
bone. 

When  the  aneurism  reaches  the  surface  and  forms  a  tumor 
externally y  interstitial  absorption  of  the  parts  between  the  sao  and 
the  integuments  gradually  goes  on ;  the  pressure  and  distension 
increasing,  the  integuments  at  the  most  prominent  point  assume  a 
dusky  hue,  which  eventually  passes  into  gangrene.  As  the  slough 
becomes  partially  detached,  hosmorrhage  occurs,  which  may  be 
temporarily  arrested  by  the  fibrin  lining  the  sac  acting  as  a  kind  of 
plug ;  but  this  is  eventually  detached,  and  fatal  hcemorrhage  ensues. 

Aneurism  of  the  aorta  does  not,  however^  often  terminate  by 
rupture  externally ;  internal  rupture  is  much  more  common.  It 
may  happen  when  the  aneurism  has  formed  a  tumor  externally, 
that  the  sac  gives  way  under  the  integuments,  and  the  blood  is 
diffused  in  the  cellular  tissue  upon  the  outside  of  the  thorax.  A 
case  where  this  took  place,  was  some  time  since  under  the  writer's 
care. 

When  aneurism  occurs  in  a  subject  in  whom  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart  is  hypertrophied  and  dilated,  its  progress  is  said  to 
be  more  rapid  than  under  opposite  circumstances.  Hypertrophy 
of  the  ventricles  is  not,  however,  a  frequent  complication  of  tho- 
racic aneurism ;  fatty  deposit  upon  the  heart,  as  the  writer  pointed 
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out  many  years  ago,  is  more  common ;  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  tissue  of  the  heart  is  occasionally  present  in  addition,  which  is 
only  what  might  be  expected,  seeing  that  the  depodt  which 
generally  leads  to  aneurism,  constitutes  a  form  of  fatty  degenera- 
tion. 

When  thoracic  aneurism  occurs  in  a  subject  whose  chest  is 
broad  and  capacious,  the  tumor  is  more  likely  to  increase  quicklji 
and  to  attain  a  large  nze  before  attracting  attention,  thaa  when  it 
occurs  in  a  subject  whose  chest  is  nartow  and  contracted,  there 
being  less  resistance  to  the  growth  of  the  tumor  in  the  former  than 
the  latter. 

When  an  aneurism  shows  itself  soon  after  a  severe  strun  or 
injury  of  the  chest,  its  progress  is  generally  more  rapid  than  when 
it  arises  independent  of  injury,  though  to  this  there  are  exceptions. 
It  is  also  more  likely  to  run  a  rapid  course  if  the  patient  is  in- 
temperate, or  if  he  is  obliged  to  labour  for  his  bread,  and  is  unable 
to  take  the  repose  necessary  to  maintain  the  circulation  in  a  tran- 
quil state.  Its  progress,  in  this  respect,  is  however  capricious. 
I  have  known  the  disease  to  run  a  slower  course  when  the  patiait 
was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  and  of  using  physical  exertions,  than 
where  all  necessary  precautions  had  been  taken. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  is  influenced,  in  some  respects,  b; 
the  part  of  the  artery  from  which  the  sac  springs.  Thoracic  aneu- 
rism is  most  frequent  in  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of 
the  arch,  and  it  more  frequently  springs*  from  the  convex  than  the 
concave  margin  of  this  part  of  the  artery. 

When  the  aneurism  arises  from  the  portion  of  the  aorta  within 
the  pericardium,  it  seldom  attains  a  large  size,  rupture  generally 
occurring  into  the  pericardial  sac  while  it  is  still  small,  and  before 
it  has  made  injurious  pressure  upon  any  important  part.  When 
the  aneurism  springs  from  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  ascending  aorta,  or  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  it 
soon  comes  to  act  upon  the  sternum  and  ribs,  and  it  points  gene- 
rally to  the  right  of  the  sternum.  When  it  arises  from  the  convex 
margin  of  this  part  of  the  artery,  it  either  causes  erosion  of  the 
first  bone  of  the  sternum,  or  it  rises  up  in  the  neck,  or  it  points 
below  either  clavicle. 

When  it  springs  from  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ascending  portion 
of  the  arch,  it  may  contract  adhesion  with  the  pulmonary  arteiy* 
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or  with  the  left  auricle^  and  may  open  into  the  pericardium,  or 
into  one  of  these  parta.  When  it  arises  from  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  or  from  its  concave  margin, 
it  generally  soon  comes  to  compress  the  trachea,  oesophagus,  or 
bronchi ;  the  vagus  and  recurrent  nerves  on  the  left  side  are  very 
likely  to  suffer ;  and  the  superior  cava,  or  right  pulmonary  artery 
are  often  compressed. 

AV  hen  the  aneurismal  sac  arises  from  the  deseendioff  thoracic 
aorta,  none  of  the  foregoing  parts  are  likely  to  suffer  compresnon ; 
and  the  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  this  part  of  the  artery  are  as  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  aneurism  of  the  arch,  as  if  they  were  distinct 
affections.  An  aneurism  in  this  situation  cannot  form  a  tumor 
externally,  until  it  has  attained  a  very  considerable  size ;  it  may, 
however,  by  pressing  against  the  posterior  surface  of  the  heart, 
and  protruding  it  forwards,  give  rise  to  palpitation,  with  increased 
action  of  the  organ,  and  simulate  hypertrophy  of  the  ventricles ; 
and  it  is  almost  certain  to  contract  adhesion  with  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrss,  and  to  cause  erosion  of  the  bone  here,  which  is 
usually  attended  with  very  severe  pain ;  and  the  latter  may  be 
almost  the  only  symptom  of  its  existence,  until  it  forms  a  tumor 
externally. 

SPONTANEOUS  CUBE  OF  ANEURISM. 

While  the  foregoing  changes  are  taking  place  upon  ihe  outside 
of  the  sac,  another  process  is  going  on  in  its  interior,  by  which  rup- 
ture is  delayed,  the  fatal  hoemorrhage,  when  rupture  has  occurred, 
is  retarded,  and  a  spontaneous  cure  occasionally  brought  about. 

This  process  consists  in  the  gradual  separation  of  the  fibrin  of 
the  blood  in  its  passage  through  the  sac,  and  its  deposition  in 
concentric  layers  in  the  interior  of  this  part ;  it  is  favoured  by  the 
roughness  of  the  lining  of  the  sac,  by  the  aperture  with  which  the 
sac  and  artery  communicate  being  small,  by  the  sac  coming  off 
from  the  artery  at  an  acute  or  right  angle,  and  if  the  latter  has  a 
flask  shape  with  a  narrow  neck,  and  is  of  moderate  size.  Fibrin 
is  not  deposited  in  general  dilatation  of  the  aorta,  and  seldom  when 
the  orifice  of  communication  between  the  artery  and  the  sac  is 
nearly  of  the  same  size  as  the  latter,  or  when  its  interior  is  smooth. 

Under  favourable  circumstances,  the  deposition  of  fibrin  in 
concentric  layers  may  go  on  until  the  sac  is  filled,  the  blood  no 
longer  finding  an  entrance,  pulsation  ceases,  and  a  spontaneous 
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cure  takes  place.  A  case  in  which  this  occurred  has  been  recorded 
by  the  writer.*  A  spontaneous  cure  is  however  more  rare  in  the 
aorta  than  in  the  arteries  of  the  extremities,  because  there  are 
several  modes  by  which  it  may  be  brought  about  in  the  latter, 
while  in  the  aorta  there  is  but  the  one,  viz.,  the  deposition  of 
fibrin  in  successive  layers  in  the  interior  of  the  sac,  until  it  is  filled 
and  no  longer  permits  the  entrance  of  blood.  The  outer  layencf 
fibrin,  or  those  next  the  parietes  of  the  sac  are,  in  old  oases,  hard, 
solid,  and  almost  decolourized,  while  those  nearer  the  centre  have 
a  red  colour. 

The  deposition  of  fibrin  seems  to  be  favoured  by  the  sac  con- 
tracting adhesion  with,  and  compressing  the  trachea*  In  two 
cases  of  the  kind  which  were  under  the  writer's  care,  in  each  of 
which  death  occurred  without  rupture  of  the  sac,  the  aneurisms 
had  almost  undergone  a  spontaneous  cure,  the  sacs  being  in  great 
part  filled  with  concentric  laminas  of  fibrin,  of  firm  consistence  and 
light  colour,  and  evidently  of  long  standing. 

SITUATIONS  IN  WmCH  THOEACIC  ANEURISM  MAY  RUPTURE. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  can  understand  how  thoiadc 
aneurism  may  rupture  in  many  different  situations.  Thus  it  may 
open  into: 

1.  The  pericardium,  the  right  or  left  auricle,  or  the  right  or 
left  ventricle. 

2.  The  pulmonary  artery,  or  descending  vena  cava.    , 

3.  The  pleura  upon  either  side,  or  either  lung. 

4.  The  trachea,  large  bronchi,  or  (esophagus. 

5.  The  posterior  mediastinum. 

6.  The  vertebral  canal. 

7.  The  cellular  tissue  upon  the  outside  of  the  thorax,  after 
having  made  its'way  through  the  ribs,  or  sternum. 

Lastly,  it  may  rupture  upon  some  part  of  the  surface ;  internal 
rupture  is  however  much  more  frequent. 

Rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  is  common  in  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch;  indeed,  Mr.  Crisp's  t  valuable 
table  of  cases  shows  that  this  is  the  most  frequent  seat  of  rupture 
in  aneurism  of  this  part  of  the  aorta.  Thus,  out  of  ninety  cases 
tabulated  by  him,  rupture  into  the  pericardial  sac  occurred  tfalrt; 

*  Dublin  Med.  Press,  Dec.  17,  1845.        f  On  Diseases  of  the  Blood  Vetseli. 
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times ;  and  out  of  forty  observed  by  Dr.  Swett/  rupture  in  this 
situation  occurred  in  seven.  In  aneurism  of  the  transverse  portion 
of  the  arch,  rupture  into  the  pericardium  is  much  more  rare ;  thus, 
out  of  forty-eight  cases  in  Mr.  Crisp's  table,  it  occurred  only  twice, 
and  in  thirty-one  given  by  Dr.  Swett,  it  occurred  but  three  times. 

Rupture  into  the  chambers  of  the  hearty  is  almost  limited 
to  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch ;  thus,  in  the 
ninety-eight  cases  tabulated  by  Mr*  Crisp,  ruptiure  into  the  right 
auricle  oceurred  in  two,  into  the  right  ventricle  in  two  also,  and 
into  the  left  ventricle  once.  In  the  forty  cases  of  aneurism  of 
this  part  of  the  artery  noted  by  Dr.  Swett,  rupture  into  the  right 
auride  occurred  in  two,  and  into  the  right  ventricle  in  two  also. 
In  no  case  of  aneurism  of  the  transverse  or  descending  portion 
of  the  arch,  was  rupture  into  the  chambers  of  the  heart  observed. 

Rupture  into  the  pulmonary  artery  is  rare;  out  of  146  cases 
of  aneurism  of  the  ascending  and  transverse  portions  of  the  arch, 
in  Mr.  Crisp's  table,  it  occurred  but  four  times,  and  in  the  seventy- 
one  noted  by  Dr.  Swett,  it  occurred  twice  only.  Rupture  into 
the  superior  cava  appears  to  be  about  as  frequent,  having  occurred 
in  four  out  the  former  list,  and  in  two  of  the  latter.  Rupture  in 
either  of  these  situations  did  not  occur  in  any  case  of  aneurism  of 
the  descending  thoracic  aorta. 

Rupture  into  the  posterior  mediastinum  is  limited  to  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  transverse,  or  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  or  of 
the  descending  aorta.  Rupture  into  the  anterior  mediastinum  is 
not  stated  to  have  occurred  in  any  case  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

Rupture  into  the  pleura  is  observed  in  aneurism  arising  from 
every  part  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  but  is  most  common  in  aneurism 
of  the  descending  thoracic  portion;  thus,  while  in  146  cases  of 
aneurism  of  the  arch,  in  Mr.  Crisp's  table,  and  in  seventy-one 
given  by  Dr.  Swett,  it  occurred  only  eight  times  out  of  the  former 
number,  and  six  times  out  of  the  latter :  it  was  observed  in  eight 
cases  out  of  twenty-one,  of  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic 
aorta,  in  Mr.  Crisp's  table,  and  in  five  out  of  sixteen  in  Dr.  Swett's 
list.  Rupture  into  the  left  pleura  is  much  more  frequent  than  into 
the  right,  having  occurred  twenty  times  in  the  former,  for  nine  in  the 
latter.  Rupture  into  the  lung  is  less  frequent  than  into  the  pleura, 
having  occurred  only  eleven  times  in  254  cases. 

*  On  Dlieaaet  of  the  Cheit. 
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Rupture  into  the  asaphagus  b  most  common  in  aneurism  of 
the  transverse  and  descending  portions  of  the  aorta,  though  it  has 
also  been  observed  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the 
arch.  It  occurred  nine  times  in  175  cases  in  the  first  tabk^  and 
in  seven  out  of  eighty-seven  of  the  latter.  Rupture  into  the 
trachea  is,  in  a  great  measure,  limited  to  aneurism  of  the  tranivene 
portion  of  the  arch ;  and  although  tiie  sac,  in  aneurism  of  this  part 
of  the  artery,  frequentiy  contracts  adhesion  with  the  tnchea,  the 
patient  seldom  dies  from  rupture  into  this  tube.  Thus,  in  the  254 
cases  in  the  two  series  referred  to  above,  rupture  into  the  trachea 
occurred  only  thirteen  times ;  while  in  twen^-one  out  of  the  167 
in  Mr.  Crisp's  table,  death  which  occurred  without  any  rapture 
was  apparentiy  due  to  the  pressure  upon  the  trachea  and  bnmcE 
Rupture  into  either  bronchus  is  less  frequent  than  into  the  tncka; 
it  occurred  but  eight  times  in  the  254  cases*  Rupture  into  the 
left  bronchus  is  much  moce  frequent  than  into  the  right;  in  six 
out  of  these  eight  cases  it  occurred  on  ithe  left  side ;  in  the  remun- 
ing  two  the  side  is  not  stated. 

Rupture  into  the  vertebral  canal  is  extremely  rare ;  no  case 
of  it  is  given  in  Mr.  Crisp's  table,  and  only  one  by  Dr.  Swett 
External  rupture  compared  with  internal  is  very  rare ;  it  occuned 
only  seven  times  in  the  175  cases  tabulated  by  Mr.  Crisp,  and 
only  once  in  the  eighty-seven  cases  given  by  Dr.  Swett;  while 
internal  rupture  occurred  eighty-seven  times  in  the  former  table, 
and  fifty-eight  times  in  the  latter. 

The  process  by  which  the  contents  of  an  aneurism  escape,  is 
not  exactly  the  same  upon  a  serous,  as  upon  a  mucous  or  cutaneous 
surface,  as  Mr.  Hodgson  first  pointed  out.  When  it  reaches  the 
cutaneous  surface,  a  slough  generally  forms,  the  gradual  separation 
of  which  is  followed  by  hoemorrhage ;  the  same  occurs  when  the 
sac  contracts  adhesion  with  a  canal  lined  by  mucous  membrane. 
When  rupture  occurs  upon  a  serous  surface,  the  membrane  be- 
comes gradually  thinned,  it  cracks,  and  the  contents  of  the  sac 
escape.  This  I  have  observed  to  occur  also  upon  the  cutaneous 
surface. 

When  rupture  occurs,  it  is  not  necessarily  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate fatal  effusion  of  blood,  the  patient  sometimes  lives  seveial 
hours,  sometimes  several  days,  or  longer  after  it.  Whether  death 
is  instantaneous  or  not,  will  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  aperture 
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and  its  situation,  and  in  part  upon  whether  the  sac  contains  fibrin 
in  its  interior,  or  this  is  absent. 

Bapture  into  the  pericardium,  unless  the  aperture  is  very  small, 
or  old  adhesions  had  united  the  opposed  layers  of  this  membrane, 
is  generally  instantly  fatal ;  the  heart  is  suddenly  compressed,  and 
its  action  ceases.  When  rupture  occurs  into  the  pleura,  or  pos- 
terior mediastinum,  the  hoemorrhage  is  generally  so  profuse  as  to 
cause  immediate  death.  When  the  aneurism  bursts  into  the 
trachea  or  bronchi,  a  gush  of  blood  fiom  the  mouth  and  nose  gene- 
rally indicates  the  accident,  and  the  patient  is  usually  quickly 
asphyxiated  by  the  filling  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  When  rupture 
occurs  into  the  pulmoncury  tissue,  it  is  not  necessSKly  immediately 
fataL  In  a  case  recently  under  the  writer's  care,  the  patient  ex- 
perienced the  sensation  of  something  having  given  way  internally, 
followed  by  intense  dyspnoea,  palenesss  of  the  surface,  anxiety, 
and  a  presentiment  that  he  could  not  live  long;  he  rallied  some^ 
what,  however,  but  two  da^  subsequently  on  getting  into  bed,  he 
suddenly  became  weak,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  On  exami- 
nation, the  aneurism  was  found  to  have  ruptured  into  the  right 
lung,  and  then  through  it  into  the  right  pleura. 

When  the  aneurism  opens  into  the  oesophagus,  after  the  first 
gush  of  blood,  the  orifice  may  be  plugged  by  a  portion  of  fibrin 
from  the  interior  of  the  sac,  uid  the  fatal  result  may  be  postponed 
for  several  days.  Rupture  into  the  superior  cava  or  pulmonary 
artery  is  never  instantly  &tal.  When  the  aneurism  opens  exter- 
nally, death  is  seldom  instantaneous;  the  hosmorrhage  is  checked 
by  nature  or  by  art,  and  the  patient  seldom  dies  until  after  several 
successive  recurrences  of  the  haemorrhage.  In  a  case  under  the 
writer's  care,  where  the  aneurism,  after  forming  an  external  tumor, 
became  diffused  under  the  pectoral  muscle,  the  patient  survived 
the  rupture  fourteen  days.  In  another,  in  which  the  spinal  canal 
was  exposed,  the  patient  lived  for  upwards  of  a  month  after  the 
supervention  of  paraplegia,  and  died  then  of  rupture  of  the  sac  into 
the  left  pleura. 

Rupture  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  may  occur  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly ;  or  it  may  be  preceded  by  increased  restlessness,  un- 
easiness, dyspnoea,  and  pain ;  sometimes  by  a  sense  of  impending 
danger :  a  severe  fit  of  coughing  generally  precedes  rupture  into 
the  trachea,  or  into  one  of  the  large  bronchi.     When  the  patient 
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survives  the  first  gush  of  blood,  he  generally  tells  us  ihst  he  was 
sensible  of  something  having  given  way  internally.  The  rapture 
may  ocenr  on  the  patient  making  some  slight  muscular  exeiton, 
such  as  riang  or  turning  in  bed,  or  getting  into  bed ;  or  it  may 
occur  when  he  is  at  perfect  rest.  In  several  instances,  the  padent 
had  been  convernng  with  the  occupant  of  the  next  bed,  and 
appeared  to  have  fallen  asleep ;  but  on  coming  to  him  he  was  foaod 
to  be  dead.  When  mptuM  occurs  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 
disease,  it  usually  follows  sonie  violent  exertion,  as  lifting  a  heatj 
body,  or  in  running,  struggling,  &c 

Although  rupture  is  a  frequent  termination  of  thoracic  aneu- 
rism, many  cases  terminate  fiitally  without  its  occurrence;  thus  in 
the  167  cases  tabulated  by  Mr.  Crisp,  rupture  occurred  in  ninetj- 
four,  and  sixty  died  without  any  rupture;  and  in  the  eighty-seven 
cases  noted  by  Dr.  Swett,  rupture  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
fifty-nine,  and  thirty- two  died  without  rupture.  In  aneurism  of 
the  ascending  part  of  the  arch,  and  of  the  descending  thoraoc 
aorta,  death  by  rupture  is  much  the  more  common  termination; 
in  aneurism  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  death  without 
rupture  appears  to  be  nearly  as  frequent  as  death  from  rupture. 

When  the  disease  terminates  fiitally  without  rupture  of  the  sac, 
this  may  be  due  to  asphyxia,  to  syncope,  or  to  coma,  according  to 
the  parts  which  are  injuriously  compressed ;  or  the  constant  paiO) 
dyspnoea,  and  want  of  sleep  may  wear  away  the  thread  of  life,  and 
the  patient  dies  of  exhaustion.  This  I  have  several  times  observed^ 
when  the  sac  had  contra6ted  adhesion  with  the  trachea,  compress- 
ing it ;  and  the  sufferings  are  usually  severe  and  protracted  in  sad 
cases. 

The  asfflgned  causes  of  death,  in  the  cases  tabulated  by  Mr. 
Crisp,  were  in  twenty-one,  pressure  on  the  trachea  and  bronchi ;  in 
eight,  serous  effusion  into  the  pleura  or  pericardium ;  in  three,  suffo- 
cation ;  in  two,  sjrncope ;  in  two,  coma ;  in  two,  exhaustion ;  and  in 
two,  phthisis.  In  the  remainder,  death  apparently  resulted  bom 
pressure  on  the  superior  cava  or  pulmonary  artery,  from  cerebral 
congestion,  or  apoplexy,  pericarditis,  bronchitis  and  haemoptysis 
pulmonary. apoplexy,  pressure  on  the  recurrent  nerve,  dysenteiyi 
rupture  of  the  ascending  aorta,  exhaustion  and  suffering,  or  exte^ 
nal  violence, 

The  period  which  intervenes  between  the  development  of  tho- 
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horacic  aneurism,  and  the  fatal  termination,  is  very  variable ;  I 
lave  known  it  to  terminate  within  six  weeks  from  the  period  the 
Mitient  first  applied  for  advice,  and  I  have  known  it  to  last  nearly 
18  many  years,  and  the  patient  ultimately  to  die  of  some  other 
liseaae. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

STKPTOMS  OP  THORACIC  ANEDlftlL— 8TXPTOM8  PBEYIOUS  TO  THS  AMEU- 
BI8M  FORMING  AN  EXTERNAL  TUMOR.— SYMPTOMS  WHEN  THE  ANIDtlSH 
FORMS  A  PULSATING  TUMOR  UPON  THE  SURFACE. 

The  symptoms  of  thoracic  aneurism  present  great  divennty  and 
vary  according  to  a  number  of  circumstances,  as  the  size  of  the 
aneurismal  sac,  and  the  direction  which  it  takes,  the  part  of  the 
artery  from  which  it  springs,  whether  its  increase  in  size  hss  been 
slow  or  the  contrary,  whether  it  is  concealed  within  the  walls  of 
the  chest,  or  forms  a  tumor  externally,  and  particularly,  thenatore 
of  the  parts  which  are  compressed,  stretched,  displaced,  or  othe^ 
wise  injured  by  the  growth  of  ihe  tumor.  Indeed,  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts  with  which  the  thoracic  aorta  is  anatomically  related, 
constitutes  in  a  measure  a  key  to  its  symptoms.  Thus,  this  artery 
is  more  or  less  intimately  related  with : 

1.  The  pleurae,  lungs,  trachea  near  its  bifurcation,  and  the 
bronchi,  particularly  the  left. 

2.  The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  the  right  pulmonary 
artery,  and  the  pulmonary  veins. 

3.  The  pericardium,  and  right  and  left  auricles. 

4.  The  superior  vena  cava,  and  the  vense  innominats. 

5.  The   arteria  innominata,  the  left  carotid,  and  left  sub- 
clavian. 

6.  The  (Bsophagus  and  thoracic  duct. 

7.  The  vagi  nerves,  the  phrenic,  and  the  recurrent  on  the 
left  side. 

8.  The  great  cardiac  plexus,  the  cardiac  ganglion,  and  the 
right  inferior  cardiac  nerve. 

9.  The  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  the  sternum  and  ribs. 
An  aneurism  springing  from  the  thoracic  aorta  may  thus : 

1 .  By  pressing  upon  the  lungs,  trachea,  or  upon  either  bronchus, 
give  rise  to  cough,  dyspnoea,  stridor,  croupy  or  wheezing  respirt- 
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tion.     Or  by  compressing  a  single  bronchus,  it  may  prevent  the 
entrance  of  air  into  the  portion  of  lung  supplied  by  it. 

2.  By  compressing  the  oesophagus  it  will  give  rise  to  dysphagia, 
and  interfere  with  nutrition. 

3.  By  compresnng  the  superior  vena  cava,  or  venss  innomi- 
natae,  it  will  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  venous  blood  to  the 
right  auricle. 

4.  By  its  pressure  upon  the  leA^arotid  or  subclavian,  or  upon 
the  arteria  inn€i&inata  it  will  diminish  the  calibre  of  these  arteries, 
and  eventually  may  cause  obliteration  of  their  canals. 

5.  By  compressing  the  thoracic  duct,  it  may  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  chyle  into  the  circulation. 

6.  By  compressing  the  pulmonary  artery,  it  will  prevent  the 
free  passage  of  the  venous  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  by  compressing 
the  pulmonary  veins  it  will  interfere  with  the  return  of  the  blood 
to  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

7.  By  pressing  upon  the  heart  it  might  interfere  with  its  move- 
ments or  cause  displacement  of  the  organ,  protruding  it  forwards  or 
downwards,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  sac,  and  its  size* 

8.  By  compressing  the  left  recurrent  nerve,  it  may  give'  rise 
to  aphonia  and  hoarseness. 

9.  By  compressing  the  vagi  nerves  the  respiratory  process  may 
be  interfered  with,  and  congestion  or  cedema  of  the  lungs  induced. 

10.  By  compressing  the  phrenic  nerve  upon  the  left  side,  the 
functions  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  interfered  with,  and  spasm  or 
dyspnoea  excited. 

11.  By  its  pressure  upon  the  great  cardiac  plexus,  the  cardiac 
ganglion,  or  the  branches  of  the  cardiac  nerves,  the  functions  of 
the  heart  may  be  more  or  less  disturbed. 

12.  By  acting  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras,  or  upon 
the  sternum  or  ribs,  erosion  of  these  bones  is  produced.  Finally, 
by  the  irritation  excited  in  the  sensitive  branches  of  nerves  in  its 
vicinity,  which  it  compresses  or  stretches,  pain  abd  various  dis- 
tressing sensations  are  occasioned. 

We  have  seen  that  tiie  parts  with  which  the  arch  of  the  aorta, 
and  the  descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta  are  anatomically 
related,  are  very  different;  the  organs,  consequentiy,  which  are 
liable  to  be  compressed,  stretched,  or  otherwise  injured  by  the 
growth  of  an  aneurism  in  the  one  situation,  are  not  the  same  as  in 
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the  other,  and  the  train  of  symptoms  attending  each  is  different 
In  describing  the  individual  symptoms,  we  might  arrange  them 
as  they  belong  to  the  one  or  the  other,  and  this  would  be  a  very 
convenient  arrangement  in  a  series  of  cases  of  the  disease,  but 
would  lead  to  many  repetitions  here ;  I  propose,  therefore,  to 
consider  the  symptoms  imder  the  two  following  heads: 

1.  Those  which  are  presented  during  what  may  be  termed 
the  period  of  latency  of  the  aaeurismal  tumor. 

2.  I'hose  which  are  observed  when  the  aneuritai  forms  a  pul- 
sating tumor  upon  the  surface. 

Under  the  first  head  we  have : 

1.  Stridor,  and  wheezing  respiration. 

2.  Dysphagia. 

3.  Difference  in  the  pulse  at  each  wrist,  or  absence  of  the  pulse 
in  one  radial  artery,  or  in  the  temporal  or  carotid  arteries  of  one  side. 

4.  Hoarseness,  or  aphonia* 

5.  Dyspnoea  and  cough. 

6.  Pain. 

7*  Venous  congestion  of  the  neck. 

8.  Emaciation. 

9.  A  pulsation  deep  in  the  chest,  of  which  the  patient  may  or 
may  not  be  sensible. 

1 0.  A  double  sound  on  auscultation,  distinct  from  that  of  the 
heart. 

Under  the  second  head  we  have,  in  addition  to  any  of  the 
preceding,  or  independent  of  them : 

1.  A  pulsation  visible  to  the  eye  and  perceptible  to  the  hand, 
at  some  part  of  the  parietes  of  the  chest. 

2.  Dulness  on  percussion  over  the  site  of  the  tumor,  or  pain 
on  pressure,  or  percussion  on  this  part. 

3.  A  double  impulse,  and  a  double  sound  over  the  site  of  the 
tumor. 

4.  A  murfbur  occasionally  accompanying  either  the  first  or 
second  aneurismal  sound ;  very  rarely  both. 

STMPTOMS  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  ANEURISM  FORMING  AM  EXTERNAL  TUMOR. 

Stridor  in  respiration  has  been  recognized,  from  the  time  of 
AForgagni,  as  a  sign  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  compressing  the 
trachea.     It  is  observed  whenever  the  sac  contracts  adhesion  with 
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the  trachea,  and  by  its  preaeure  causes  flattening  of  the  tube,  or 
diminishes  its  calibre.  It  is  a  very  characteristic  symptom,  is 
generally  better  marked  during  inspiration  than  expiration,  and  is 
occasionally  loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  a  distance  from  the  patient. 
It  is  occasionally  accompanied  by  dysphagia,  the  tumor  compres- 
sing  the  cesophagus  likewise ;  and  as  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism 
cannot  diminish  the  calibre  of  the  trachea  without  irritating  its 
lining  membrane,  stridor  is  almost  always  accompanied  by  cough, 
which  is  hoarse  and  croupy.  Stridor  is  most  common  in  aneurism 
of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  when  the 
sac  springs  from  the  back  of  the  artery,  and  a  small  aneurism  in 
this  situation  will  give  rise  to  it.  It  is  not,  however,  peculiar  to 
aneurism,  for  any  other  tumor  compressing  this  tube  might  produce 
a  similar  result. 

Dr.  Stokes  lays  much  stress  upon  the  stridor  in  these  cases 
being  from  below,  and  states  that  from  want  of  attention  to  this 
point,  the  affection  has  been  mistaken  for  chronic  disease  of  the 
larynx ;  but  the  sound  is  so  peculiar,  and  so  characteristic,  that 
once  heard  it  can  scarcely  be  mistaken  for  any  other ;  besides,  the 
patient  generally  points  to  the  trachea  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  as 
the  seat  of  his  distress. 

Wheezing  respiration  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  disease,  and 
when  the  pressure  upon  the  trachea  is  not  sufficient  to  flatten  this 
tube  or  to  diminish  its  calibre,  the  respiration  is  wheezing,  and 
accompanied  by  cough,  which  has  the  same  characters.  Wheezing 
respiration  and  cough  may  likewise  be  the  result  of  pressure  upon 
one  of  the  bronchi,  particularly  the  left,  which,  from  its  relation  to 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  is  very  liable  to  suffer  in  aneurism  springing 
from  its  transverse  portion.  The  wheezing  accompanies  the  in- 
spiration particularly,  and  may  be  constant,  or  intermittent,  or 
only  audible  on  a  full  inspiration.  The  irritation  occasioned  by 
the  pressure  sometimes  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of  something 
being  present  in  the  air-tubes  which  the  patient  would  be  relieved 
by  expectorating,  and  he  makes  many  ineffectual  efforts  to  do  so. 

In  a  few  instances,  the  sides  of  one  of  the  bronchi  have  been 
pressed  together  by  the  growth  of  an  aneurism,  and  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  portion  of  lung  supplied  by  it  interrupted*  accom- 
panied by  absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  but  without  dulness 
or  percussion  in  that  part  of  the  chest,  with,  perhaps,  puerile  res- 
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piradon  in  the  opposite  side.   This  sign  of  an  aneuiiam  compieasiDg 
a  large  bronchus,  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Stokei. 

Dysphagia  is  mentioned  by  Morgagni  as  a  sign  of  thoncic 
aneurism,  and  is  observed  whenever  the  aneuriBmal  sac  contracts 
adhesion  with  the  oesophagus,  and  compresses  it;  and  aooordiog 
to  the  amount  of  pressure  the  swallowing  of  solids  nmy  be  difficult, 
or  impoessible.    It  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  anexuriam  of  the  trans- 
verse portion  of  the  arch,  and  when  the  sac  springs  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the  vessel.     It  is  not  as  common  a  symptom  u 
the  preceding,  and  although  a  valuable  sign  when  present,  and 
when  combined  with  others,  it  is  by  no  means  pathognomonic  of 
aneurism,  because  any  other  tumor  compressing  the  oesophagus 
would  give  rise  to  it,  and  it  is  a  prominent  symptom  in  strictore 
of  this  tube. 

The  site  of  the  dysphagia  is  sometimes  referred  to  the  top  of 
the  sternum,  sometimes  to  the  epigastrium,  or  it  may  be  referred 
to  any  intermediate  point  between ;  the  patient  has  sometime  the 
sensation  that  the  pressure  is  at  the  back  of  the  oesophagus;  it  is 
not  constantly  present  to  the  same  degree,  varying  in  the  same 
subject  at  different  periods,  owing  prolMibly  to  the  varying  state  of 
distension  of  the  sac.  In  some  instances  it  is  temporary,  and 
appears  to  be  due  more  to  spasm  than  to  diminution  of  the  calibre 
of  the  oesophagus.  Even  when  dyspha^a  has  been  present  for  a 
time  in  a  marked  form,  and  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  pressure  of 
an  aneurbra,  it  may  subside  considerably  or  disappear  com- 
pletely; a  case  in  which  this  occurred  was  recently  under  the 
writer's  care ;  it  resulted  probably  from  the  aneurismal  sac  having 
bulged  out  laterally,  by  which  the  direct  pressure  upon  the  oeso- 
phagus was  taken  off. 

Flatulent  distension  of  the  stomach  is  occasionally  a  very 
troublesome  symptom  in  cases  of  this  kind,  particularly  when  the 
pressure  on  the  oesophagus  is  such,  that  the  patient  is  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  living  on  liquid  nutriment ;  and  there  is  then 
sometimes  great  difficulty  in  eructation,  causing  great  distress  to 
the  patient. 

Difference  in  the  pulse  at  each  wrist. — The  radial  pulse  not 
unfrequently  differs  in  strength  and  fulness  on  each  side,  being 
either  more  feeble,  or  being  nearly  or  altogether  imperceptible  in 
one  radial  artery^  while  it  preserves  its  normal  strength  in  the 
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Other.  This  is  observed,  when  the  subclavian  upon  the  left  side, 
or  the  innominata  upon  the  right  is  compressed  by  the  growth  of 
an  aneurism  springing  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta.  It  is  more  fire- 
quently  observed  upon  the  left  than  the  right  side,  owing  to  the 
long  course  of  the  left  subclavian  in  the  thorax.  The  irritation 
occadoned  by  the  pressure  causes  exudation  of  lymph  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  artery,  and  it  eventually  becomes  obliterated  at  the 
pointy  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  a  ligature  is  applied. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  carotid  upon  the  left  side  is 
compressed  along  widi  the  subclavian,  and  the  pulse  may  be 
absent  in  the  temporal^  or  carotid  on  that  side.  This  is  more 
frequently  observed,  however,  on  the  right  side  owing  to  com- 
pression of  the  arteria  innominata.  In  a  case  in  which  this  oc- 
curred, where  the  radial  pulse  was  very  indistinct,  and  no  pulse 
was  to  be  felt  in  the  right  carotid,  or  temporal,  the  right  side  of  the 
neck  in  the  course  of  the  carotid  artery  was  painful  to  the  touch, 
and  the  patient  complained  of  numbness  of  the  arm.  Difference 
in  the  strength  of  the  pulse  at  each  wrist,  or  absence  of  the  pulse 
in  one  radial,  or  carotid  artery,  is  a  valuable  sign  of  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta,  when  combined  with  others,  but  it  is  also 
absent  in  many  cases.  It  is  not  observed  in  aneurism  of  the 
descending  thoracic  aorta. 

Hoaneneu  or  aphonia^  the  voice  becoming  husky,  or  being 
reduced  to  a  mere  whisper,  is  an  occasional  symptom  of  thoracic 
aneurism,  particularly  when  the  sac  springs  firom  the  left  side  of 
the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch,  and  the  recurrent  nerve  on  that 
side  is  involved  in  the  tumor,  and  stretched  or  compressed.  We 
know  that  the  muscles  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages  receive 
their  motor  filaments  firom  the  recurrent  nerves,  and  experiments 
upon  animals,  have  shown  that  the  division  of  both  these  nerves  is 
followed  by  complete  loss  of  voice,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  while  the  division 
of  a  single  nerve  diminishes  the  voice. 

Pressure  upon  this  nerve  by  an  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  may  be  combined  with  pressure  upon  the  left  bronchus,  or 
trachea,  when  more  or  less  stridor,  or  wheezing  respiration  will 
accompany  the  aphonia.  In  a  few  instances,  the  irritation  caused 
by  the  simultaneous  pressure  upon  these  two  parts,  has  been  such  as 
to  give  rise  to  symptoms  simulating  laryngitis,  or  spasm  of  the  glottis. 
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DytpnoML  has  been  long  recognised  as  a  symptom  of  thoracic 
aneorism ;  it  is,  however,  a  yariable  one,  being  little  uigent  in 
some  cases,  and  the  most  prominently  distressing  symptom  in 
others.  In  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta,  in  which 
pain  is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  dyspnoea  is  often  abeent 
altogether ;  in  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch,  cough 
is  often  more  troublesome  than  dyspnoea;  it  is  in  aneurism  of  the 
transverse  portion  of  the  arch  that  it  is  generally  most  marked, 
and  most  distressbg.  It  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  trachea 
or  bronchi,  to  compression  of  the  lung,  or  to  the  compreenon  or 
stretching  of  the  par-vagum,  phrenic,  or  recurrent  nerve  upon  the 
left  side,  or  to  two  of  these  causes  combined. 

Compression  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  by  the  growth  of  an 
aneurism,  in  general  takes  place  so  gradually  that  the  organ  has 
time  to  adapt  itself  to  the  change ;  this,  therefore,  is  seldom  more 
than  a  secondary  cause  of  dyspnoea* 

When  the  dyspnoea  depends  on  pressure  upon  the  trachea,  it  is 
accompanied  by  stridor  or  wheezing  respiration,  and  often  amounts 
to  orthopnosa ;  the  patient  being  incapable  of  assuming  the  hori- 
zontal posture,  in  bed  he  lies  upon  his  &ce,  or  he  sits  up»  or  leans 
forward  constantly,  in  which  position  only  perhaps,  he  obtMns  a 
little  sleep.  The  dyspnoea  is  constant,  though  it  likewise  occurs 
in  paroxysms — in  these,  the  face  becomes  congested  and  Uvid, 
sometimes  almost  black,  and  the  patient  appears  to  be  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  suffocation,  the  urine  and  foeces  being  in  extreme 
cases  discharged  involuntarily.  A  paroxysm  may  be  induced  by 
very  trifling  exertions,  such  as  getting  into  or  out  of  bed,  by 
mental  emotion,  sometimes  by  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  by  speaking; 
or  it  supervenes  when  the  patient  has  been  asleep  for  a  few  minutes. 
In  such  cases,  there  is  often  an  accumulation  of  mucus  in  the 
trachea,  which  the  patient  finds  great  difficulty  in  expectorating. 

Dyspnoea  may,  however,  be  present,  although  neither  the 
trachea,  bronchi,  or  lungs  are  compressed  by  the  tumor.  In  such 
cases,  it  may  have  its  cause  in  irritation  or  injury  to  the  par-vagum 
or  phrenic  nerve  on  the  left  side. 

The  vagi  nerves  are  intimately  associated  with  the  function  of 
respiration,  and  experiments  upon  animals  have  shown,  that  after 
division  or  ligature  of  both  these  nerves,  the  respiration  became 
gradually  slower  and  more  difficult,  the  temperature  of  the  animal 
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fell,  the  lungs  became  congested,  and  a  bloody  serum  exuded  Into 
the  minute  bronchi  and  air-cells.  Division  of  the  vagus  nerve  on 
one  side  in  animals,  Is  said  to  cause  no  Impediment  to  respiration ; 
but  even  if  this  were  so,  it  does  not  follow,  that  if  the  vagus  nerve 
on  the  left  side,  or  Its  pulmonary  branches,  are  stretched  or  com- 
pressed by  the  growth  of  an  aneurism,  the  functions  of  the  lung  on 
that  side  may  not  be  seriously  disturbed. 

The  phrenic  nerve  upon  the  left  side  is  likewise  so  situated 
that  a  large  aneurism  springing  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  may 
irritate,  compress,  or  stretch  it,  and  as  a  result,  existing  dyspnoea 
may  be  aggravated,  or  spasmodic  attacks  of  severe  dyspnoea  iiw 
duced,  with  pain  referred  to  the  site  of  the  diaphragm.  Mr. 
Bums*  mentions  a  case  where  a  painful  sense  of  stricture  about 
the  diaphragm,  was  "  probably  occasioned  by  the  aneurismal  sac 
irritating  the  phrenic  nerve ;"  and  he  adds  that  Dr.  Simmons  had 
seen  the  same  symptom  in  three  other  cases.    - 

Cough. — Whenever  dyspnoea  is  a  prominent  symptom,  cough 
is  generally  associated  with  It,  and  this  is  always  the  case  when 
the  aneurismal  sac  presses  upon  the  trachea,  or  large  bronchi,  or 
when  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  compressed  and  condensed.  In  the 
former  case,  the  cough  which  usually  occurs  in  paroxysms  is 
raucous  and  croupy,  accompanied  by  stridor  or  wheezing  respi- 
ration, and  it  is  usually  aggravated  by  the  recumbent  posture.  In 
other  cases,  the  cough  presents  nothing  peculiar.  The  expecto- 
ration is  watery  and  frothy,  or  scanty  and  difficult,  accompanied 
in  cases  of  pressure  on  the  trachea  or  bronchi,  by  the  sensation  of 
a  foreign  substance  in  the  tube.  In  advanced  cases,  the  expecto- 
ration is  often  streaked  with  blood,  or  It  is  rust-coloured,  or  it  may 
present  the  prune-juice  character,  particularly  if  the  pulmonary 
tissue  is  much  compressed  by  the  growth  of  the  tumor. 

Pain  is  a  frequent,  and  sometimes  a  very  urgent  symptom  In 
aneurism  of  the  aorta,  whether  of  Its  thoracic  or  abdominal  portions. 
It  is  not  unfrequendy  the  earliest  symptom  which  attracts  the 
patient's  attention,  or  which  leads  to  a  suspicion  of  the  exbtence 
of  the  disease ;  and  in  a  few  instances  it  is  the  only  one  from  whieh 
he  suffers  all  through. 

It  is  only  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  that  the  Im- 

*  On  Diaetses  of  the  Heart,  p.  252. 
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portance  of  pain,  as  a  sign  of  aortal  aneurism^  has  been  lecognised, 
and  its  yalue  as  an  aid  to  diagnons  fully  appreciated.     We  are 
indebted  to  Dr.  Thomas  Beaftty*  {(x  first  calling  attention  to  it  in 
abdominal  aneurism ;  Dr.  Gieenef  subsequently  pcunted  out  the 
finequency,  and  the  obstinate  nature  of  the  pain  in  thoracic  aneu- 
rism; Dr.  Lawt  was,  however,  the  first  to  describe  its  twofold 
character,  and  to  dwell  particularly  upon  its  imp<MiBiioe  as  a  diag- 
nostic sign  before  any  external  tumor  forms,  or  before  other  symp- 
toms arise  to  attract  attention.    I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say, 
that  this  symptom  had  been  overlooked  previously — all  writera, 
from  Morgagni  down,  allude  to  it,  and  Laennec§  pardoularly 
mentions  it.     ^^  In  many  instances,  where  the  aneurism  occupied 
the  descending  portion  of  the  aorta,  and  where  the  bony  matter  of 
the  vertebral  column  was  acted  on,  the  patient  complained  (lie 
observes)  of  a  severe,  gnawing  pain,  refisrred  to  the  conespondiog 
part  of  the  back  or  loins,  which  he  compared  to  the  action  of  a 
boring  instrument;  in  others  the  pain  resembled  that  of  rheuma- 
tism, and  in  some  instances  it  had  all  the  diaracters  df  neuralgia.'' 
He  adds  that  he  was  led  to  suspect  the  presence  of  aneurism,  in 
one  case,  from  the  seat  and  character  of  the  pain,  and  from  tbe 
resonance  on  percussion  being  diminished  at  the  part. 

The  nature  of  the  pain  in  aortal  aneurism  is  peculiar ;  it  baa 
generally,  as  Dr.  Law  first  pointed  out,  a  twofold  character,  viz. : 

1.  A  dull,  aching  pain,  which  is  constantly  present. 

2.  A  sharp,  lancinating  pain,  which  is  intermittent,  or  only 
experienced  at  intervals. 

The  dull,  aching  pain,  in  thoracic  aneurism,  is  felt  in  the 
region  of  the  cervical  or  dorsal  spine,  between  the  scapulae,  or  in 
the  scapular  region  on  either  side,  in  the  right  or  left  shoulder, 
arm,  or  side  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  sternal  or  mammary  regions. 
The  lancinating  pain  is  felt  in  the  same  situations,  or  it  extenda 
along  the  ribs  to  the  left  shoulder  and  arm,  or  it  shoots  through 
the  chest  from  the  praecordial  to  the  left  scapular  region.  Some- 
times, however,  the  patient  makes  no  distinction  between  the  two 
kinds  of  pain,  but  describes  it  as  always  intensely  boring,  or  burn- 
ing. A  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  pain,  which  I  have  noticed 
so  firequently  as  to  regard  it  as  almost  pathognomonic,  is  that  it  is 

*  Dub.  Hosp.  Reports,  vol.  v.  %  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med. 

t  Dub.  Jour,  of  Med.  §  AnscolUtion  Mediate,  t.  ii. 
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much  more  severe  at  night,  than  during  the  day,  it  even  some- 
times comes  on  regularly  at  a  certain  hour,  and  subsides  at  a  fixed 
hour  in  the  morning.  The  weather  seems  sometimes  to  have  an 
influence  upon  the  pain :  a  patient  in  hospital  last  winter  always 
suffered  meet  in  frosty  weather,  and  said  he  knew  when  frost  was 
coming  by  ihe  increase  of  pain. 

The  constant,  dull  pein  has  often  the  characters  of  rheiunatism 
or  neuralgia,  and  is  frequently  considered  to  be  such  by  the  patient 
and  prescribed  for  as  such  by  his  medical  attendant.  The  lanci- 
nating, intermittent  pain  presents  many  of  the  characters  of  angina* 
When  the  two  kinds  of  pain  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  are  greater  than  in  most  diseases. 

When  thoracic  aneurism  approadies  the  surface,  or  forms  a 
tumor  externally,  pain  or  soreness  of  the  integuments  covering  it, 
is  often,  in  addition,  complained  of,  which  is  increased  by  pressure ; 
indeed,  sometimes  even  the  pressure  of  the  stethoscope  upon  the 
part  can  scarcely  be  borne. 

If  aneurism  of  the  aorta  was  always  attended  by  pain,  such  as 
has  been  described,  and  if  it  always  had  the  same  characters,  no 
difficulty  would  ever  be  experienced  in  the  diagnosis.  This,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  the  case,  sometimes  little  complaint  of  pain 
is  made  from  b^inning  to  end,  at  others  it  has  those  vague  cha^ 
racters  which  are  not  calculated  to  attract  attention.  But,  these 
circumstances,  which  appear  to  militate  against  its  value  as  a  sign 
of  aneurism,  in  reality  increase  it,  because  pain  of  a  severe  and 
obstinate  nature  is  the  earliest  symptom  in  precisely  those  oases^ 
where  the  aneurism  would  otherwise  remain  longest  unsuspected 
and  undiscovered,  owing  to  the  absence  of  almost  every  other  sign, 
and  to  the  length  of  time  which  elapses  before  a  tumor  appears 
externally.  Thus,  when  the  aneurismal  sac  springs  from  the 
descending  portion  of  the  thoracic  aorta,  it  cannot  compress  any  of 
the  important  organs  or  parts,  which  an  aneurism  springing  from 
the  ardi  does ;  but  it  can  scarcely  form  here  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebras,  with  which  it  con- 
tracts adhesion,  followed  by  erosion  of  the  bone  and  severe  pain ; 
and  this  appears  to  be  almost  the  only  direct  sign  of  aneurism  of 
this  part  of  the  vessel,  unless  the  sac  attains  such  a  size  as  to  form 
a  tumor  externally.  The  pain  in  these  cases  is  often  referred  to  a 
space  which  could  be  covered  by  a  crown  piece,  a  little  above  the 
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inferior  angle  of  the  left  scapula,  as  well  as  to  tKe  left  nipple  in 
front,  and  it  shoots  from  the  one  point  to  the  other,  and  oocaaon- 
ally  extends  to  the  left  shoulder  or  arm. 

CauMe  of  the  pam, — With  respect  to  the  cause  of  the  pain, 
pathologists  are  not  agreed ;  this  seems  to  have  arisen  in  some 
measure,  firom  their  seeking  to  refer  it  to  some  one  cause,  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  But  as  the  parts,  with  which  an  aneuxisrosl 
sac  comes  in  contact,  are  so  different,  as  the  sensibility  of  these 
parts  varies  so  much,  and  as  the  amount  of  injury  they  suffer  firom 
the  pressure  differs  likewise,  the  cause  of  the  pwi  cannot  alwsj^ 
be  the  nme,  and  it  ought  to  vary  in  character  and  in  severity  in 
different  cases,  which  we  know  it  does. 

The  cases  of  thoracic  aneurism,  in  which  pain  is  by  many 
degrees  the  most  prominent,  constant,  and  distressing  symptom, 
are  those  in  which  the  sac  springs  from  the  descending  portion  of 
the  thoracic  aorta,  and  contracts  adhesion  with  the  bocUes  of  the 
dorsal  vertebra,  ending  in  erosion  of  these  bones,  and  of  the  ribe 
near  their  articulations.  Here  the  pain  must  be  due,  in  part  »t 
least,  to  the  destruction  of  the  periosteum  and  bone ;  in  &ct  it 
resembles  the  pain  in  ulceration  of  the  cartilages  of  the  joints 
extending  to  the  bone ;  like  the  latter  it  increases  ^i  night,  snd 
remits  during  the  day,  and  it  is  severe  at  points  remote  from  the 
seat  of  the  disease.  But  as  an  aneurism  in  this  situation,  cannot 
act  upon  these  parts  without  irritating  and  compressing  the  tho- 
racic ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  which  pass  down  over  the 
heads  of  the  ribs,  and  the  branches  which  come  off  from  them,  the 
pain  may  be  partly  due  to  this  also. 

In  aneurism  springing  from  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  the  pain, 
which  is  much  less  intense,  appears  to  be  due,  partly  to  the  irri- 
tation  of  the  sensitive  branches  of  nerves  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
sac ;  and  partly  to  the  compression  and  stretching  of  the  tissues 
with  which  the  aneurismal  sac,  in  enlarging,  comes  in  contact; 
which  we  know  is  sufficient  to  cause  exudation  of  lymph,  and 
adhesion  between  these  parts  and  the  sac,  and  to  interfere  materi- 
ally with  their  functions. 

Venous  congestion. — The  ascending  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta  is  so  situated,  that  an  aneurism  springing  from  it  maj 
readily  compress  the  superior  cava,  while  aneurism  of  the  arch 
may  compress  the  vena  innominata  on  either  side,  the  effect  of 
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such  pressure  will  be  to  impede  the  return  of  the  venous  blood 
from  the  head,  face,  neck,  and  upper  extremities,  to  the  right  side 
of  the  heart ;  the  jugular  veins  become  distended,  tortuous,  and 
present  almost  a  varicose  condition ;  the  .neck  is  swollen,  the 
hollows  naturally  existing  at  its  root  are  obliterated,  and  the 
tippet-like  appearance  of  this  part,  described  by  Dr.  Stokes,  is 
occasionally  present.  Although  distension  of  the  jugidar  veinris 
frequent,  visible  pulsation  in  these  vessels  is  rare.  The  superficial 
veins  at  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  are  occasionally  larger,  and 
more  prominent  than  natural  on  the  side  on  which  the  aneurism 
is  seated,  and  I  have  observed  distinct  pulsation  in  aa  enlarged 
vein  in  this  situation. 

If  the  sides  of  the  superior  cava  are  pressed  together,  and  its 
channel  is  obliterated,  it  may  give  rise  to  anasarca  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  body,  or  this  part  may  suddenly  assume  a  deep  blue 
colour.  Thus  in  a  case  recorded  by  Dr.  Law,  the  patient,  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age,  suddenly  felt  a  fulness  in  the  face,  ac- 
companied by  great  oppression  in  the  prsscordial  re^on ;  the  &ce, 
neclc,  hands,  and  arms  then  assumed  a  dark  livid  hue  (as  deep  as 
occurs  in  Asiatic  cholera) ;  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
chest  were  likewise  much  swollen,  the  eyes  were  deeply  suffused, 
and  there  was  considerable  serous  infiltration  into  the  subconjunc- 
tival cellular  tissue.  The  patient  died  a  few  days  afterwards,  and 
on  examination  an  aneurism  of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta  was  found,  which  had  pressed  the  sides  of  the  superior 
vena  cava  together. 

In  another  recorded  by  Dr.  Watson,  the  patient's  face,  neck, 
and  arms  were  tumid  and  anasarcous  to  an  enormous  degree; 
while  there  was  not  the  least  trace  of  swelling  or  oedema  below  the 
ribs.  *^  He  looked  as  if  his  upper  half  had  been  stuffed,  and  ex- 
cept that  it  was  distressing,  his  appearance  was  extremely  comical." 
The  countenance  was  livid,  the  eyes  seemed  starting  from  their 
sockets,  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  conjunctiva  was  oedematoua, 
and  his  arms  were  so  swollen  that  they  projected  from  his  sides. 
The  epigastric  veins  were  visible  and  tortuous,  and  a  free  com- 
munication by  anastomosis  existed  between  these  and  the  mammary 
veins.  Afler  the  patient's  death,  a  large  aneurism  of  the  aorta 
was  found,  which  had  compressed  the  descending  vena  cava,  and 
this  vessel  was  quite  impervious  a  little  above  the  right  auricle. 
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When  the  aneurism  has  contracted  adhesion  with  the  superior 
cava,  the  pressure  may  give  rise  to  interstitial  abenrption  of  the 
coats  of  the  vein,  and  this  may  go  on  until  the  sac  opens  into  the 
vein,  when  a  spontaneous^  varicose  aneurism  is  formed.  This  is  a 
very  rare  termination,  and  the  patient  does  not  live  long  after  its 
occurrence.  An  interesting  case  of  it  has  been  reoently  recorded 
by  Dr.  Majrne. 

The  patient,  a  woman  fifty  years  of  age,  when  stooping  sad- 
denly  felt  as  if  strangled,  the  face  became  livid,  and  the  breathing 
embarrassed,  with  a  sensation  of  giddiness  and  suffocation.  When 
seen  by  D:^.  Mayne,  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  trunk  was  of  a 
deep  plum-coloor,  while  the  lower  portion  and  the  abdominal  ex- 
tremities were  pale,  the  eyes  were  protruded  from  their  orbits, 
and  the  face,  neck,  and  upper  portions  of  the  chest  were  swollen 
and  pufl^;  all  the  veins  of  diese  parts  were  enormously  distended; 
a  single  heaving  systolic  impulse  was  felt,  with  a  distinct  fremitus, 
and  a  loud  whizzing  murmur  was  audible  over  all  the  chest.  On 
examination  after  death,  a  large  aneurism  was  found,  between 
which  and  the  superior  vena  cava,  a  communication  had  been 
established.  The  aperture  resembled  a  button  hole  in  shape,  with 
sharp  irregular  edges. 

Compression  of  thoracic  duct. — The  thoracic  duct,  as  it  ascends 
towards  the  neck,  behind  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  and  left  subclavian 
artery,  might  be  compressed  by  an  aneurism  springing  from  the 
posterior  surface  of  the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  at  the  left 
side,  or  from  the  descending  portion  of  the  arch,  followed  by  en- 
largement of  the  absorbents  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  death  &om 
inanition ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare ;  Laennec,  however,  has  re- 
corded a  case  ;*  the  aneurism  sprung  from  the  descending  portion 
of  the  arch. 

Displacement  of  the  heart. — Notwithstanding  the  large  aze 
which  aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  often  attains,  and  its 
proximity  to  the  heart,  this  organ  is  very  seldom  displaced.  This 
is  owing  to  the  usual  direction  of  the  sac  being  upwards,  forwards, 
or  backwards;  and,  as  it  increases  in  size,  it  contracts  adhesion 
with  the  parts  it  comes  in  contact  with,  by  which  pressure  upon 
the  heart  sufficient  to  displace  the  organ  downwards,  or  to  the 
right  or  left  side  is  prevented. 

*  Journal  de  Medline,  t.  xii. 
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When  an  aneurism  forms  in  the  descending  thoracic  aorta 
immediately  behind  the  heart  and  the  tumor  is  large,  the  heart 
may  be  protruded  forward  by  it»  caunng  a  stronger  and  more  dif- 
fused impulse,  and  simulating  hypertrophy  with  dilatation  of  the 
irentricles.  A  case  in  which  this  occurred  was  under  the  writei's 
3are  some  yean  ago — any  other  tumor  in  the  same  situation  might, 
[lowerer,  give  rise  to  the  same  phenomenon,  and  in  each  there 
vrould  be  dulness  on  percussion  posteriorly ;  they  would  be  dis- 
dnguished  by  the  amount  and  kind  of  pain  the  patient  experienced, 
and  by  a  double  sound  resembling  that  of  the  heart  being  audible, 
in  the  case  of  aneurism,  posteriorly  at  the  site  of  the  dulness.  If 
the  patient  lives  long  enough,  the  diagnosb  is  genendly  cleared 
up  by  the  aneurism  malnng  its  way  to  the  sur&ce,  and  forming  a 
tumor  posteriorly,  or  by  its  rupture  internally. 

Emaciation. — When  thoracic  aneurism  compresses  the  oesopha- 
gus, and  prevents  a  sufficient  amount  of  nutriment  being  taken, 
the  patient,  as  might  be  expected,  gradually  emaciates.  Emacia- 
tion to  a  greater  or  less  extent  is,  however,  generally  present  in 
the  disease  when  it  has  made  much  progress,  whether  the  oesopha- 
gus is  compressed  or  not,  and  in  some  instances  this  is  a  very 
marked  symptom.  In  two  cases,  recently  under  the  writer's  care, 
the  patients  stated  that  they  each  had  lost  two  stone  in  weight  within 
a  comparatively  short  period.  When  it  is  not  due  to  pressure  on 
the  oesophagus  interfering  with  nutrition,  it  is  generally  the  result 
of  the  long  condnued  pain,  want  of  rest,  dyspnoea,  and  the  haras- 
sing cough ;  and  it  is  commonly  present  when  the  aneurism  com- 
presses the  trachea  near  its  bifurcation. 

Anasarca  of  the  Iowqt  extremities  is  occasionally  present  in 
the  advanced  stage  of  thoracic  aneurism  when  the  sac  has  attained 
a  large  size ;  it  is  not,  however,  a  sign  of  any  importance,  because 
it  never  occurs  until  other  and  more  pomtive  signs  of  the  existence 
of  aneurism  have  preceded  it.  Anasarca  of  the  face  and  upper 
extremities  has  been  already  alluded  to  in  noticing  the  symptoms 
of  compression  of  the  superior  cava ;  and  when  the  vena  innomi- 
nata  or  the  subclavian  on  either  side  suffer  compression,  anasarca 
of  the  arm  and  fiice  on  that  side  usually  supervenes. 

Paraplegia  has  supervened  in  a  few  instances,  where  erosion 
of  the  bodies  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae  had  gone  on  until  the  verte- 
bral canal  was  exposed.    This  is  most  liable  to  occur  in  aneurism 
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of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta.  In  a  case  under  the  writer's 
care,  the  paraplegia  commenced  in  the  left  lower  extremity,  and  a 
week  subsequently  extended  to  the  right,  sensation  was  not 
abolished,  but  the  patient  suffered  much  from  spasmodic  twitch- 
ings  in  the  paralysed  limbs,  and  they  were  with  difficulty  kept 
warm ;  he  had  occasionally  some  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  but 
he  never  required  the  use  of  the  catheter.  The  patient  lived  up- 
wards of  a  month  in  thb  state,  and  death  was  then  the  result  of 
rupture  of  the  aneurism  into  the  left  pleura,  although  it  had  formed 
a  large  tumor  at  the  back  of  the  chest  on  the  left  aide.  On 
examination,  the  finger  could  be  passed  from  the  aneurismal  sac 
into  the  Tertebval  canal,  the  edges  of  the  aperture  in  the  bone 
were  rounded  off,  and  nttther  rough  or  jagged. 

Lastly,  in  a  few  instances  on  record,  the  only  symptoms  noticed 
were  flatulence,  and  a  sensation  of  something  rising  in  the  throat, 
resembling  the  globus  hystericus,  which  masked  the  more  serious 
disease,  and  probably  depended  upon  irritation  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerve. 

Percussion  is  not  of  much  assistance  to  the  diagnosis  as  long 
as  the  aneurism  is  small,  and  seated  deep  in  the  chest,  particularly 
when  the  latter  is  capacious.  When  it  increases  in  size,  a  dull 
sound  will  be  yielded  by  percussion  over  its  site;  and  if  it  ap- 
proaches the  surface,  or  makes  its  way  through  the  ribs  or 
sternum,  even  the  slightest  percussion  is  sometimes  so  painful  that 
it  cannot  be  borne. 

Pulsation  or  sound  in  abnormal  situations, — Although  the 
aneurism  is  buried,  and  concealed  within  the  bony  walls  of  the 
chest,  we  can  often  detect  pulsation  or  sound  in  some  abnormal 
situation.  Thus,  sometimes  by  pressing  the  finger  behind  the 
first  bone  of  the  sternum,  at  the  root  of  the  neck,  we  are  able  to 
detect  a  pulsation ;  at  others,  and  particularly  when  the  chest  is 
narrow,  if  we  lay  one  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  chest,  and  the 
other  upon  the  front,  and  compress  it  between  them,  a  pulsation 
deep  in  the  chest  may  be  perceived.  Whenever  this  sensation  is 
communicated  to  the  hand,  it  will  become  more  distinct  if  we 
apply  the  stethoscope  opposite  to  the  point  at  which  it  is  per- 
ceived, and  we  will  then  generally  hear  a  double  sound,  resem- 
bling that  of  the  heart,  but  distinct  from  it.  These  signs  become 
more  distinct  the  nearer  the  aneurism  approaches  the  surface. 
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■i 
SYMPTOMS  OF  ANEURISM  FORMING  AM  EXTERNAL  TUMOR. 

When  the  aneurism  reaches  the  surface,  or  forms  a  pulsating 
tumor  externally,  in  addition  to  any  of  the  symptoms  which  have 
been  enumerated,  or  independent  of  them,  a  certain  number  of 
new  signs  become  evident,  which  are  more  certainly  diagnostic, 
and  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  only  positive  signs  of  the  exis* 
tence  of  thoracic  aneurism.  These  are  afforded  principally  by 
manual  and  physical  examination  of  the  chest. 

An  aneurism  which  forms  a  pulsating  tumor  externally  at  an 
early  period.  Is  usually  accompanied  by  fewer  of  the  distressing 
symptoms  which  have  been  enumerated,  than  when  it  had  re- 
mained  long  buried  in  the  chest,  and  eventually  reached  the 
surface ;  because  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  certain  to  have  contracted 
adhesion  with  some  of  the  parts  with  which  it  came  in  contact; 
while  in  the  former,  it  had  probably  contracted  adhesion  with 
none. 

The  size  of  the  tumor  varies  considerably,  it  majr  be  scarcely 
elevated  above  the  surface,  or  it  may  attain  the  magnitude  of  the 
icBtal  head.  When  the  tumor  rises  up  in  the  neck  it  occasionally 
attains  a  large  size:  I  have  seen  it  reach  the  chin,  under  these 
circumstances.  When  the  aneurism  springs  firom  that  part  of  the 
aorta  within  the  sac  of  the  pericardium,  it  usually  ruptures  before 
forming  a  tumor  externally. 

The  strength  of  the  impulse  varies  much  in  different  cases, 
being  sometimes  inconsiderable,  sometimes  powerful  and  heaving, 
agitating  the  whole  frame,  and  causing  great  distress  and  incon* 
venience.  When  the  impulse  is  slight,  it  may  be  owing  to  the 
sac  having  contracted  deep  adhesions,  or  to  its  being  partly  filled 
with  fibrin,  or  to  its  being  bound  down  by  fascia.  When  the 
impulse  is  powerful,  it  may  be  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  cover- 
ings of  the  aneurism,  or  to  a  hypertfophied  left  ventricle  pro- 
pelling the  blood  with  increased  force ;  sometimes  to  temporary 
increased  irritability  of  the  heart. 

The  impulse  of  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  differs  from  thai 
of  aneurism  in  other  situations,  in  being  double^  not  single ;  the 
first  impulse  coinciding  with  the  ventricular  systole,  the  second 
with  the  ventricular  diastole.  Even  before  the  aneurism  has 
reached  the  surface,  the  double  impulse  is  generally  perceptible  to 
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the  ear  laid  on  the  stethoscope,  although  no  shock  may  be  felt  bj 
the  hand  applied  to  the  part 

The  double  impulse  of  Aoiacic  aneurism  is  closely  related  to 
its  double  sound,  the  firat  impulse  corresponding  with  the  first 
aneurismal  sound,  the  second  with  the  second  aneurismal  sound. 
The  mechanism  of  its  production  is  similar  to  that  of  the  double 
sound,  and  will  be  considered  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  latter. 

SOUNDS  HEARD  ON  AUSCULTATION. 

It  was  laid  down  by  Laennec,  that  a  loud,  single  bruit  de  -. 
soufflet,  synchronous  with  the  first  sound  of  the  heart,  is  charac^ 
terisdc  oi  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta;  this,  however,  is  iic::::;- 
from  being  the  case,  in  many  instances  no  bruit  is  audible  fioi^^ 
first  to  last,  and  in  every  case  which  I  have  examined,  the  souoj^ 
was  double^  not  single. 

I  am  not  aware  by  whom  the  occurrence  of  a  double  sound^ 
and  double  impulse  in  thoracic  aneurism  was  first  noticed.  Dr. 
Stokes,  to  whom  it  has  been  attributed,  writing  in  the  year  1834, 
(in  commenting  upon  ^*a  case  of  aneurism  of  the  arteria  innomi* 
nata")  observes:*  "This  double  pulsation  of  aneurismal  tumors 
has  been  already  noticed  by  several  writers,  and  by  some  has  been 
thoucflit  to  arise  from  the  contact  of  the  aneurismal  tumor  with  the 
heart  itself,  by  which  it  receives  its  double  impulse,  an  explana- 
tion evidently  inapplicable  to  the  present  case." 

The  double  sound  of  thoracic  aneurism,  which  may  be  termed 
its  normal  double  soimd,  bears  oflen  a  close  resemblance  to  the 
double  sound  of  the  heart,  in  some  cases  so  much  so,  that  if  the 
eyes  were  shut,  it  could  with  difficulty  be  distinguished.  Indeed, 
the  remarkable  similarity  between  the  second  sound  of  thoracic 
aneurism,  and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart  is  shown  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  almost  every  writer  has  sought  to  explain  it — viz., 
by  its  being  conveyed  to  the  aneurismal  tumor  from  the  heart, 
owing  to  its  proximity  to  this  organ ;  but  as  the  sound  diminishes 
in  intensity,  or  may  disappear  altogether  between  the  sac  and  the 
heart,  this  explanation  cannot  be  admitted*  The  normal  double 
sound  of  thoracic  aneurism,  not  only  resembles  the  normal  double 
sound  of  the  heart  in  its  sensible  characters,  but  it  further  resem- 
bles it  in  one  or  other  or  both  the  aneurismal  sounds  being  some- 

*  Dub.  Jour,  of  Medicine,  July,  1S54. 
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times  converted  into,  or  replaced  by  a  murmur ;  thus  sometimes 
the  first  sound  is  converted  into  a  murmur ;  occasionally  a  murmur 
is  heard  only  at  the  period  of  the  second  sound ;  and  in  a  few  in- 
stances both  sounds  are  morbid. 

MECHANISM  OF  PRODUCTION  OF  THB  DOUBLE  SOUND  AND  IMPULSE. 

The  explanation  of  the  mechanism,  by  which  the  double  sound 
and  double  impulse  in  thoracic  aneurism  are  produced,  appears  to 
me  to  be  simple.     In  seeking  to  explain  it,  I  must  premise : 

1.  That  the  sac  of  a  thoracic  aneurism  possesses  no  elasticity, 
because,  1st  it  is  in  a  great  measure  formed  by  the  cellular  coat  of 
the  artery,  which  possesses  none.  2ndly,  it  almost  always  con- 
tracts adhesion  with  the  parts  it  compresses,  which  if  it  did  pos-  * 
sess  elasticity,  would  prevent  this  property  from  coming  into 
operation.  3rdly,  its  exterior  is  often  coated  with  lymph,  the 
result  of  the  irritation  its  pressure  excites  in  neighbouring  parts, 
by  which  it  is  thickened  and  strengthened.  4thly,  its  interior  is 
often  lined  with  fibrin  in  concentric  laminae,  which  adhere  to  the 
interior  of  the  sac,  and  would  prevent  it  from  collapsing  even  if  it 
contained  no  blood. 

2.  The  orifice  by  which  the  sac  and  the  artery  communicate, 
is  a  permanently  open  one,  and  while  it  permits  of  the  entrance  of 
the  blood  during  the  ventricular  systole,  it  cannot  prevent  regurgi- 
tation when  the  ventricular  systole  oeases,  if  the  sac  is  so  situated, 
that  this  fluid  by  its  own  gravity  can  regurgitate  into  it. 

3.  An  aneurismal  sac  in  any  part  of  the  body  contains  always 
more  blood  during  the  period  of  the  ventricular  systole,  than  during 
the  diastole,  shown  by  its  being  more  distended  in  the  former  than 
the  latter  period  of  the  heart's  action. 

First  impulse  and  sound* — When  the  ventricular  systole  ensues, 
the  blood  transmitted  by  the  left  ventricle  entering  the  aneurismal 
sac  displaces  a  portion  of  that  which  it  previously  contained,  and 
as  the  sac  has  but  one  orifice,  there  must  be  a  current  into  and  out 
of  the  sac,  through  the  same  orifice,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
blood  which  enters,  displacing  a  portion  of  that  previously  con- 
tained in  it.  The  sudden  distension  of  the  sac  which  occurs  at 
the  moment,  is  the  cause  of  the  first  impulse ;  and  the  friction  of 
the  blood  against  the  parietes  of  the  orifice  of  the  aneurismal  sac 
generates  sound,  which  constitutes  the  normal  first  sound  of  aneu- 
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rUm.  If  the  friction  between  the  blood  and  the  orifice  of  the  sac 
is  increased  from  any  caose,  a  murmur  will  be  deyeloped»  which 
will,  of  course,  replace  the  normal  first  sound,  because  it  is  nothing 
more  than  this  sound  exaggerated.  The  murmur  conmionly  heard 
is  the  bruit  de  souiHet,  and  whether  it  is  present  or  absent,  will 
depend  upon  the  size  and  shape  of  the  orifice  by  which  the  sac  and 
artery  communicate,  the  size  of  the  sac,  and  the  direction  which 
it  takes,  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  transmitted  by  the  left 
ventricle,  and  whether  this  fluid  is  attenuated  or  the  contrary. 

Second  sound  and  impulse. — The  explanation  of  the  mechanisnw. 
by  which  the  second  aneurismal  sound  and  impulse  are  produced^ 
appears  to  me  to  be  nearly  as  simple  as  that  of  the  first  sound  an^ 
impulse. 

I  have  said  that  the  sac  of  an  aneurism,  in  any  part  of  the  body, 
contains  less  blood  during  the  period  of  the  ventricular  diastole 
than  of  the  systole ;  it  is  then,  in  fact,  partially  unfilled  compared 
with  its  previous  state  of  distension.   When  the  ventricular  systole 
is  over,  and  the  vis  a  tergo  ceases,  the  sac  being  comparatively 
unfilled,  and  its  orifice  a  permanently  open  one,  the  blood  from 
the  aorta,  and,  in  some  instances,  from  the  large  arteries  which 
arise  from  the  arch,  regurgitates  into  the  sac  simply  by  its  own 
gravity  to  occupy  the  vacant  space,  just  as  regurgitation  through 
permanently  patent  aortic  valves  occurs  at  the  same  period  of  the 
heart's  action.    This  backward  current  of  blood  into  the  aneurismal 
sac  produces  sufficient  friction  to  generate  sound,  and  this  consti- 
tutes the  normal  second  aneurismal  sound.     If  the  force  with  which 
the  blood  regurgitates  is  considerable,  the  friction  will  be  increased, 
and  a  murmur  may  be  generated,  which  will  take  the  place  of  the 
second  sound ;  but  as  the  force  with  which  the  blood  regurgitates 
into  the  sac  is  always  less  than  that  of  the  systolic  current  from  the 
ventricle,  a  murmur  ought  to  be  very  rare  with  the  second  aneu- 
rismal sound,  though  not  with  the  first,  which  we  know  to  be  the 
case. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  second  impulse  is  produced  is 
quite  analogous  to  that  which  gives  rise  to  the  second  sound ;  the 
sac  becomes  partially  redistended,  owing  to  the  sudden  entrance 
of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  and  as  the  force  with  which  the  blood 
re-enters  the  sac  is  much  less  than  that  with  which  it  is  impelled 
into  it  by  the  ventricular  systole,  the  second  impulse  ought  to  be 
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more  feeble  than  the  first,  and  ought,  in  fact,  to  amount  simply  to 
a  alight  shock,  which  it  always  is. 

It  is  only  in  thoracic  aneurism  that  we  hear  a  second  sound, 
or  that  we  can  detect  a  second  impulse,  and  it  is  in  aneurism  of 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  that  these  phenomena  are  best  marked,  par- 
ticularly when  the  sac  springs  from  the  inferior,  the  anterior,  or 
the  posterior  aspect  of  the  artery  in  this  part  of  its  course.  In 
aneurism  of  the  abdominal  aorta  we  have  neither  a  double  sound, 
except  under  some  very  rare  circumstances,  nor  is  a  double  im- 
pulse ever  felt,  because  a  sufficient  amount  of  blood  does  not  re- 
gurgitate into  the  sac  to  generate  a  second  sound,  or  to  communicate 
a  second  impulse.  For  instance,  in  aneurism  of  this  vessel,  the 
blood  obviously  cannot  regurgitate  from  the  distcJ  side  against 
gravity ;  while  upon  the  cardiac  side  its  own  gravity,  for  the  same 
reason,  will  impel  the  greater  portion  of  it  into  the  continuation  of 
the  artery,  not  into  the  sac ;  too  little  blood,  therefore,  can  enter 
it  either  to  generate  sound,  or  to  develop  an  impulse.  Hence,  we 
hear  neither  a  second  soimd,  nor  feel  a  second  impulse  in  aneurism 
of  this  part  of  the  artery,  or  of  any  of  its  branches. 

Contraction  of  the  pupil  upon  the  side  of  the  aneurism,  when 
the  latter  rises  up  in  the  neck,  has  secently  attracted  some  atten- 
tion as  a  sign  of  thoracic  aneurism.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Dr. 
Gairdner,*  and  subsequently  by  Dr.  Banks ;  f  it  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  pressure  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  experi- 
ments having  shown  that  division  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the 
neck  in  some  animals  is  followed  by  contraction  of  the  pupil  on 
that  side.  More  recently,  M.  Biffi  found  that  division  of  the 
ascending  or  carotid  branches  of  the  sympathetic  was  followed  by 
contraction  of  the  pupil,  though  to  a  less  extent  than  when  the 
sympathetic  itself  was  divided.  He  found  also  that  irritation  of 
these  branches  was  followed  by  slight  dilatation  of  the  pupil. 

I  have  not  met  with  contraction  of  the  pupil  in  any  case  of 
aneurism  of  this  vessel ;  one  subject,  however,  ^reaented  dilatation 
of  the  right  pupil,  on  which  side  an  aneurism  subsequently  rose 
up  in  the  neck  and  formed  an  immense  tumor  reaching  to  the 
chin.  The  sight  of  the  eye  was  perfect,  and  the  patient  stated 
that  the  dilatation  had  been  noticed  two  years  previous  to  any 
symptom  of  aneurism  showing  itself. 

*  Ed.  Jour,,  Aug.  1855.  f  Dab.  Hosp.  Gas. 
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Dislocation  of  sternal  extremity  of  clavicle. — It  occaaonally 
happens  that  a  gradual  dispkcement  upwards  of  the  sternal  ex- 
treinitj  of  the  clavicle  takes  place  when  an  aneurism  rises  up 
towards  the  neck ;  it  is,  however,  rare,  I  have  observed  it  only  on 
the  right  side ;  the  patient  was  a  female,  and  the  progress  of  the 
aneurism  had  been  slow. 

Posture  of  the  patient. — The  posture  which  a  patient  labouring 
under  thoracic  aneurism  habitually  assumes,  has  relation  generally 
to  the  degree  of  dyspnoea  present,  or  to  the  amount  of  pain  ex--^ 
perienced,  which,  of  course,  depends  upon  the  size,  position,  &c,^ 
of  the  aneurismal  tumor.     In  the  early  stage  the  patient  can  assum^^ 
any  posture  he  pleases ;  when  the  disease  is  advanced,  lying  upoc^ 
the  right  side  sometimes  occasions  a  dragging  sensation,  at  otheKv 
he  may  be  able  to  rest  only  on  this  side  or  inclined  towards  it, 
although  the  aneurism  points  at  the  left  side.     In  most  instances 
he  lies  inclined  towards  the  side  on  which  the  aneurism  presents. 

When  the  aneurism  presses  upon  the  trachea,  the  subject  of  it 
is  generally  unable  to  rest  upon  his  back,  though  he  may  lybg 
upon  his  face,  but  he  cannot  remain  for  any  time  in  the  horizontal 
posture.  In  its  advanced  stages  he  is  obliged  to  sit  up  constantly, 
or  to  lean  forward,  in  which  position  only  he  obtains  a  little  sleep. 
The  patient  is  often  restless  and  uneasy,  continually  changing  his 
posture ;  and  this  is  almost  invariably  observed  for  a  short  time 
previous  to  rupture  of  the  sac. 

When  the  aneurism  has  caused  erosion  of  the  bodies  of  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  the  patient  may  be  unable  to  assume  the  erect 
posture  without  support.  In  a  case  of  this  kind,  under  the  writer's 
care,  where  the  vertebral  canal  was  ultimately  opened,  the  patient 
could  not  stand  erect,  the  position  which  he  assumed  when  out  of 
bed  was  stooping  forward,  grasping  the  front  of  both  thighs  with 
his  hands. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

DIAGNOSIS  OP  THORACIC  ANEURISM-^TREATMENT  OF  THORACIC  ANEURISSL— 
PALLIATIVE  TREATMENT.— CURATIVE  TREATMENT. 

DIAGNOSIS  OF  THORACIC  ANEURISBf. 

The  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  of  thoracic  aneurism  has  been  a 
frequent  theme  of  writers ;  and  not  a  little  that  has  been  published 
has  tended  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  this  difficulty ;  owing 
partly  to  writers  upon  the  disease  taking  too  limited  and  con- 
tracted a  view  of  the  subject,  as  if  one  symptom  or  one  set  of 
symptoms  belonged  exclusively  to  aneurism  in  this  situation ;  and 
partly  to  the  erroneous  ideas  of  previous  authors,  which  have  been 
adopted  without  proof,  and  propagated  without  consideration  by 
succeeding  writers;  such  as  that  an  aneurism  of  this  artery  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  loud,  single  bruit  de  soufflet ;  or,  that  the 
arbitrary  divisions  of  aneurism  which  systematic  writers  have  made 
are  characterised  by  distinct  symptoms.  The  fact  being,  that 
bruit  de  soufflet,  instead  of  constituting  a  constant  auscultatory 
sign,  is  never  heard  in  the  majority  of  cases ;  and,  instead  of  a 
single  sound  being  characteristic  of  thoracic  aneurism,  a  double 
sound  is  the  rule,  and  a  single  sound  the  exception ;  while,  whe- 
ther the  aneurismal  sac  is  formed  by  all  the  coats  of  the  artery^  or 
by  the  external  alone,  after  rupture  of  the  internal  and  middle» 
will  make  no  difiference  in  the  symptoms.  The  symptoms  of 
aneurism  of  this  vessel  are  not  the  result  of  the  changes  which  the 
arterial  tissues  undergo ;  but  they  are  the  result  of  the  compresi- 
sion,  distension,  stretching,  and  displacement  of  important  organs 
or  parts,  or  of  the  disturbance  of  function  of  vital  organs  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  aneurismal  sac ;  and  the  growth  of  any  other  tumor 
in  the  same  situarion  would  give  rise  to  pretty  nearly  the  same 
symptoms. 

The  facility  or  the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis  must,  it  is  obvious, 
be  influenced  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  particularly  the  size 
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of  the  ancurismal  sao,  its  ntuation,  the  direction  it  takeSy  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  patient^a  chest,  and  the  nature  of  the  pailB  which  are 
compressed.  It  is  obvious,  likewise,  that  aneurism  in  its  early 
stage,  may  present  quite  a  different  train  of  symptoms  from  those 
of  its  advanced  stage ;  and  the  symptoms,  as  we  have  seen*  vary 
likewise  as  the  aneurism  forms  a  tomcMT  extemattyt  or  remains 
concealed  within  the  walls  of  the  chest.  Indeed  the  symptoms 
present  such  a  remarkable  contrast  in  different  subjecte,  that  the  ^ 
disease  has  been  confounded  with  or  mistaken  for  a  variety  o^9 
others.  Thus,  in  some  instances  pain  was  the  only  promineni 
symptom  from  beginning  to  end,  and  the  disease  was  set  down  a^ 
chronic  rheumatism  or  neuralgia ;  sometimes,  cough  and  dyspn< 
were  the  only  symptoms  complained  of,  and  the  disease  was 
ferred  to  the  lungs  or  bronchial  tubes;  sometimes  difficulty 
swallowing  was  the  first  circumstance  wMch  attracted  the  patien^^ 
attention,  and  he  was  supposed  to  be  the  subject  of  stricture  of  the 
oesophagus;  sometimes  hoarseness,  loss  of  voice,  stridulous  or 
croupy  breathing,  were  the  most  prominent  symptoms,  and  tbe 
disease  was  supposed  to  have  its  seat  in  the  larynx ;  at  other  times 
an  unusual  pulsation  upon  some  part  of  the  chest  was  the  first  cir* 
cumstance  which  attracted  the  patient's  attention ;  at  others,  a 
profuse  haemoptysis  was  the  first  symptom  which  alarmed  bim, 
and  led  him  to  seek  advice ;  while  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  no 
single  symptom  from  first  to  last,  sufficient  to  Attract  the  patient's 
attention,  was  present,  and  his  sudden  death  led  alone  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  disease. 

When  an  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta  presents  itself  exter- 
nally as  a  pulsating  tumor,  the  diagnosis  is  of  course  easy ;  indeed, 
up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period,  this  was  supposed  to  be  the 
only  positive  sign  of  its  existence.     But  when  the  tumor  neither 
approaches  the  parietes  of  the  chest,  nor  compresses  any  important 
organ  or  part  contained  in  this  cavity,  the  diagnosis  is  attended 
with  more  difficulty.     In  some  instances  it  will  be  facilitated  bj 
the  mode  of  reasoning  whicli  the  French  term  '*  par  voie  d'exdu- 
sion  ;'*  for  example,  if  a  patient  exhibits  one  or  more  symptoms 
of  thoracic  aneurism,  which  may  be  common  to  it  and  to  other 
diseases  of  the  chest,  but  if  we  cannot  refer  them  to  any  disease  of 
the  heart  or  lungs,  the  existence  of  aneurism  is  probable,  provided 
the  patient  is  a  male,  and  his  age  that  at  which  aneurism  is  most 
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frequent  In  other  cases,  the  patient's  previous  history  may  throw 
some  light  upon  the  diagnosis ;  thus,  if  a  man  who  had  previously 
laboured  under  spontaneous  aneurism  in  one  extremity,  presents 
any  symptom  of  thoracic  aneurism,  the  probability  of  aneurism  is 
strong.  Or,  if  a  man  who  has  received  a  severe  injury  of  the 
chest,  or  a  violent  strain,  exhibits  some  time  afterwards  signs  of 
pressure  upon  the  trachea,  large  bronchial  tubes,  oesophagus,  or 
any  other  part  contained  in  the  thorax,  the  existence  of  aneurism 
is  probable ;  while  if  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient  had  been 
such  as  to  predispose  to  disease  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circu- 
lation, it  becomes  still  stronger. 

In  the  very  early  stage  of  thoracic  aneurism,  the  most  carefully 
conducted  examination  may  fail  in  detecting  the  disease ;  yet  a 
few  months  later,  perhaps,  when  it  has  made  some  progress,  the 
diagnosis  becomes  comparatively  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  happen  that  the  signs  of  aneurism  are  at  one  time  so  well 
marked  as  to  leave  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  yet 
on  coming  to  examine  the  patient  at  a  subsequent,  and  perhaps 
not  very  remote  period,  these  signs  may  have  diappeared,  or  they 
have  been  modified,  or  given  place  to  others  in  consequence  of 
another  disease,  as  phthisis,  having  been  set  up  in  the  interval. 

Aneurism  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta,  as  a  general  rule,  is  more 
readily  diagnosed  than  aneurism  of  the  descending  thoracic  aorta, 
because  from  the  anatomical  relations  of  the  arch,  an  aneurism 
springing  from  it  must  soon  come  to  press  upon  some  of  the  im- 
portant parts  in  its  vicinity. 

Any  other  morbid  growth  in  the  same  situation,  by  compres- 
sing the  organs  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  would, 
however,  give  rise  to  nearly  the  same  symptoms.  Thus,  a  mass  of 
enlarged  bronchial  glands  seated  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea, 
or  behind  eitlier  bronchus  by  compressing  this  tube,  may  cause 
cough,  dyspnoea,  and  wheezing  or  croupy  respiration.  Fibrous 
or  other  tumors  in  the  same  cavity  by  their  pressure  upon  the 
trachea,  or  oesophagus,  may  be  attended  by  the  same  symptoms. 
The  form  of  intro-thoracic  tumor,  which  is  most  likely  to  be  mis- 
taken for  aneurism,  is  cancerous  deposit  in  the  lung,  or  anterior 
mediastinum,  particularly  if  a  pulsation  is  communicated  to  the 
tumor.  In  both  cases  we  may  have  pain  extending  to  the  shoulder, 
or  arm,  dyspnoea  or  stridor  in  respiration,  dysphagia,  cough,  or 
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hcBinoptysis ;  in  each  there  is  gradual  emaciation,  the  veins  of  the 
neck  or  chest  may  be  enlarged,  or  oddema  of  the  arm  or  fiuse  may 
ensue,  and  a  bruit  de  soufflet  may  be  audible,  with  dulness  on 
percussion,  and  bronchial  respiration  over  some  part  of  the  chest. 

Cancerous  deposit  in  the  long  is,  however,  very  race  compared 
with  aneurism,  and  in  its  early  stage  it  bean  a  greater  resemblance 
to  phthisb  than  to  aneurism,  commencing  usually  with  cough  and 
expectoration,  pain  in  the  chest,  dyspncsa  or  hoemoptyns.  While 
in  its  advanced  stage  there  are  usually  indications  of  cancer  in 
some  other  part  or  organ,  the  dulness  on  percussion  is  more  decided 
and  more  extensive  than  in  aneurism,  and  the  situation  in  which 
it  is  most  marked  is  different  in  the  two  diseases.  Again,  the 
side  upon  which  the  cancerous  deposit  is  seated  eventually  becomes 
contracted,  and  bronchial  req>iration  and  bruit  de  aoufflet  are 
more  generally  present  in  cancer.  Emaciation  is  more  pronounced, 
the  skin  usually  presents  the  peculiar  anaemic  appearance  of  cancer, 
and  the  veins  upon  the  surface  of  the  chest  are  more  frequently 
varicose  in  cancer  of  the  lung  than  in  aneurism. 

When  an  impulse  is  communicated  to  the  cancerous  mass,  or 
to  any  tumor  lying  upon  the  aorta,  it  is,  as  M.  Guerin  observes, 
always  single,  while  the  aneurismal  impulse  is  always  double. 
Another  distinguishing  mark  to  which  M.  Ghierin  alludes,  is  that 
an  aneurism  is  fixed  and  immoveable,  no  matter  what  position  the 
patient  is  placed  in,  owing  to  the  adhesions  it  contracts,  whereas 
otlier  tumors  may  be  displaced  somewhat  by  altering  the  posture. 
This,  however,  applies  rather  to  abdominal  than  thoracic  tumors. 

In  cases  of  empyema  it  may  happen  that  an  impulse  is  com- 
municated to  the  sac  by  the  displaced  heart,  but  this  never  could 
be  mistaken  for  aneurism.  When  the  matter  of  empyema  makes 
its  way  through  the  costal  pleura  and  forms  an  external  tumor,  if 
an  impulse  is  communicated  to  it,  it  may  simulate  aneurism. 
This,  the  pulsating  form  of  empyema,  has  been  well  described  by 
Dr.  Robert  McDonnell;  it  is,  however,  readily  distinguished  from 
aneurism  by  the  presence  of  other  signs  of  empyema,  and  by  the 
absence  of  other  signs  of  aneurism,  and  usually  also  by  the  ntuation 
at  which  the  tumor  presents. 

The  complications  of  thoracic  aneurism  may  occasionally  in- 
crease the  difficulty  of  the  diagnosis;  the  disease  is  however 
generally  met  with  in  subjects  who  are  otherwise  healthy,  and  its 
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complications  are  not  numerous.  Of  those  which  I  have  met 
with,  viz.,  fatty  deposit  on  the  heart,  fatty  degeneration  of  its  tissue, 
hypertrophy  of  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  dilatation  of  its 
cavity,  paralysis  and  phthisis,  the  latter  is  the  only  one  which  I 
have  found  to  increase  the  difSculty  of  the  diagnosis,  the  others 
in  no  way  influenced  it  The  first  to  call  attention  to  the  compli- 
cation of  thoracic  aneurism  with  phthisis  was,  I  believe,  Sir  P. 
Crampton ;  it  must  be  rather  rare  on  the  continent,  as  Bokitansky 
says:  ** spontaneous  aneurism  never  exists  in  combination  with 
tuberculosis."* 

TREATBCENT  OF  THORACIC  ANEURISM. 

The  treatment  of  thoracic  aneurism  may  be  either  palliative 
or  curative.  The  majority  of  cases  admit  only  of  palliative  treat- 
ment ;  and  we  must  generally  be  content  with  endeavouring  to 
alleviate  the  most  distressing  symptoms,  or  with  the  employment 
of  such  means  as  we  may  hope  will  retard  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Indeed,  so  utterly  hopeless  is  the  disease  generally  con- 
siderered  to  be,  and  so  little  benefit  is  expected  from  other  than 
palliative  treatment,  that  medical  men  have  occupied  themselves 
much  more  in  observing  its  progress,  and  in  determining  its 
symptoms,  than  in  following  out  any  line  of  treatment  with  the 
object  of  endeavouring  to  effect  a  cure.  Yet  we  know  that 
nature,  in  some  rare  instances,  has  brought  about  a  spontaneous 
cure ;  and,  I  think,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  if  our  efforts 
were  directed  more  frequently  to  this  object  we  should  arrive  at 
results  which  would  give  us  confidence  to  persevere. 

The  indications  to  be  held  in  view,  in  the  treatment  of  thoracic 
aneurismi  appear  to  me  to  be  : 

1 .  To  diminish  the  distending  force  of  the  blood  from  within, 
by  which  further  enlargement  of  the  sac  will  be  prevented,  and  it 
will  be  placed  under  a  favourable  condition  to  contract. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  parietes  of  the  sac  by  en- 
couraging the  gradual  deposition  in  its  interior  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  which  passes  through  it,  by  which  the  risk  of  its  rupture 
will  be  diminished. 

3.  To  endeavour  to  maintain  the  continued  deposition  of  fibrin 
in  the  sac  until  it  is  filled  and  no  longer  permits  the  entrance  of 
blood. 

*  Vol.  iv.  Syd.  Soc  Trans,  p.  290. 
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4.  To  bring  about  these  results  without  deteriorating  the  qua- 
lity of  the  blood,  or  diminishing  too  much  the  patient's  strength. 

The  immediate  cause  of  the  distension  of  the  aneurisroal  sac 
and  of  its  gradual  enlargementi  lie,  of  course,  in  the  impetus  com- 
municated to  the  blood  by  the  systole  of  the  left  yentride :  we 
cannot  here,  however,  as  in  aneurism  seated  in  an  extremity,  take 
off  the  distending  force  of  the  blood  by  compressing  the  artery 
between  the  sac  and  the  heart ;  this  can  only  be  indirectly  ac- 
complished by  diminishing  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
propelled  by  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  lessening  the  amount  of 
thb  fluid  passing  through  the  sac ;  which,  if  we  can  succeed  in 
accomplishing,  the  aneurismal  sac  will  be  prevented  from  enlarg- 
ing, and  if  the  distending  force  of  the  blood  can  be  much  lessened, 
the  sac  will  become  diminished  in  size  in  proportion* 

If  we  look  to  the  manner  in  which  nature  brings  about  the 
cure  of  external  aneurism,  we  find  that  this  takes  place  in  several 
distinct  ways ;  but  no  matter  how  it  is  accomplished,  the  artery  ut 
the  point  from  which  the  aneurism  springs  is  almost  invariably 
obliterated  at  the  same  time.  In  aneurism  of  the  thoracic  aorta, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  but  one  mode  in  which  the  disease  can 
be  cured— viz.,  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  fibrin  of  the 
blood  in  layers  within  the  sac  until  it  is  filled  up;  and  the  artery 
is  never  obliterated  at  the  site  of  the  aneurism,  for  an  obvious 
reason. 

If,  then,  we  hope  to  succeed  in  curing  aneurism  of  the  aorta, 
we  must  watch  the  mode  in  which  nature  brings  it  about,  and  we 
must  endeavour  to  imitate  it. 

When  a  spontaneous  cure  of  aneurism  of  the  aorta  takes  place, 
it  is  always,  as  I  have  said,  by  the  gradual  deposition  of  the  fibrin 
of  the  blood  in  layers  within  the  sac  until  it  is  filled  up,  and  no 
longer  permits  of  the  entrance  of  blood.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
favoiur  such  a  result,  we  must  endeavour  to  diminish  the  force  and 
the  frequency  with  which  the  blood  traverses  the  aneurismal  sac, 
and  we  must  likewise  endeavour  to  lessen  the  quantity  transmitted 
through  it.  In  external  aneurism  these  objects  can  be  effected  by 
compressing  the  artery  upon  the  cardiac  side  of  the  aneurism ;  in 
aneurism  of  the  aorta  we  can  only  effect  them  indirectly  by  acting 
upon  the  general  circulation. 

As  exercise  has  the  effect  of  quickening  the  heart's  action,  and 
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rest  has  an  opposite  eiTcct,  and  tends  to  quiet  the  circulation,  ab- 
solute rest  of  body  and  mind  are  indispensable  as  preliminaries. 
Again,  we  know  that  the  heart's  action  is  less  rapid  in  the  recum- 
bent than  in  the  erect  or  sitting  posture ;  it  is  essential,  therefore, 
that  the  patient  should  preserve  the  recumbent  posture,  and  be 
confined  to  bed  during  a  portion  at  least  of  the  period  that  the 
treatment  lasts. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  amount  of  blood,  or  to  reduce  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  bloodletting  has  been  more  frequently 
employed  than  any  other  remedy,  and  probably  is  the  oldest 
which  has  been  used  with  this  object.  Now,  copious  or  frequent 
bloodletting  has  serious  disadvantages ;  it  impoverishes  the  blood, 
removing  the  fibrin,  the  very  substance,  the  presence  of  which 
in  tliis  fluid  is  essential  to  the  cure.  While  if  bloodletting  is 
combined  with  very  low  diet,  according  to  the  plan  long  fdnce 
recommended  by  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
the  fibrin  being  renewed.  Again,  frequent  and  copious  blood- 
letting not  only  impoverishes  the  blood  by  removing  fibrin,  but 
has  the  furtlier  ill  effect  of  increasing  the  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action  and  hurrying  the  circulation,  thus  occasioning  the  very 
contrary  results  to  what  we  desire. 

The  plan  of  treatment,  termed  that  of  Valsalva,  is  the  one 
preferred  by  Laennec,  by  Bcrtin,  and  by  Bouillaud.  Dr.  Hope, 
while  he  objects  to  the  copious  and  frequent  abstraction  of  blood 
advocated  by  the  foregoing  authors,  recommends  it  within  certain 
limits.  *'The  patient  should  in  the  first  instance  (he  observes) 
be  pretty  copiously  bled,  from  twelve  to  twenty  ounces  being 
drawn  according  to  the  age  and  strength.  After  this  it  will 
generally  be  suSicient  to  abstract  six  or  eight  ounces  every  three 
to  six  or  more  weeks ;  the  quantity  being  the  larger  and  the  inter- 
val shorter  in  those  who  are  robust  and  plethoric,  and  who  speedily 
reproduce  blood." 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  very  few  cases  in  which  general 
bleeding  is  required;  while  copious  or  frequent  venesection  is 
calculated  to  do  harm  rather  than  good,  and  to  retard  or  prevent 
rather  than  promote  a  cure : 

1.  By  removing  theyfirm,  an  essential  agent  in  the  cure. 

2.  By  producing  a  watery  state  of  the  blood,  when  blood,  rich 
in  the  solid  ingredients,  is  required. 
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3.  By  tending  to  quicken  the  circulation,  when  it  is  desirable 
that  it  should  be  rendered  slower ;  and 

4.  Bj  unnecessarily  debilitating  the  padont,  and  inducing  an 
anosmic  condition  of  the  system. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  watery  portion  of  the  blood,  purga- 
tives, particularly  those  which  cause  fluid  evacuations,  are  recom- 
mended by  some — by  others  diuretics  are  given  with  the  same 
object.     ^*  Occasional  purgation,  continued  for  a  week  or  ten  days 
at  a  time,  may  (Dr.  Hope  observes)  be  resorted  to  with  great  ad- 
vantage after  bloodletting,  as  it  keeps  down  the  quantity  of  the 
blood,  without  depriving  it  to  the  same  degree  of  its  fibrin.     In 
this  view  the  purgatives  which  produce  aqueous  evacuations 
the  most  suitable.     The  neutral  salts  will  suiSce  for  ordinary  oc-— « 
casions ;  but,  when  a  powerful  effect  is  required,  nothing  is  com — 
parable  to  elaterium,  by  which  two  or  three  pints  of  serum  ot- 
more  maysomedmes  be  drained  away  in  twenty-four  hours.   Jalap 
and  bitartrate  of  potash  have  in  a  less  degree  the  same  effect." 

The  advantage  expeq^d  from  the  frequent  use  of  saline  or 
hydragogue  cathartics,  is  to  render  the  blood  more  denae^  by  re- 
moving, to  a  certain  extent,  the  watexy  portions.  It  is,  undoubt- 
edly, of  importance  for  the  success  of  the  treatment  that  the  blood 
should  be  as  rich  as  possible ;  but  would  it  not  be  more  consisteot 
with  common  sense,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  remove  the  more 
watery  parts  of  the  blood  by  copious  and  active  purgation,  to  re- 
strict the  patient  to  so  small  a  quantity  of  drink,  that  hydragogue 
cathartics  or  diuretics  would  be  unnecessary  ?  As  every  particle 
of  fluid  swallowed  must  pass  through  the  current  of  the  circulation 
before  it  can  be  removed  by  purgatives  from  the  alimentary  canal, 
or  before  it  can  be  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  it  would  seem  to  be 
a  much  more  direct  and  rational  proceeding  to  diminish  the  drink 
to  the  smallest  amount,  rather  than  to  allow  the  patient  to  drink, 
and  then  to  endeavour  to  remove  it  by  cathartics  or  diuretics. 
Besides,  the  action  of  purgatives,  frequently  repeated,  is  calculated 
to  distress  and  weaken  the  patient ;  while  their  operation  must  in 
some  degree  quicken  the  circulation,  and  prevent  the  perfect  re- 
pose so  essential  towards  a  cure. 

In  order  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  heart's  action,  or  to 
lower  the  circulation,  digitalis  has  been  frequently  employed. 
**  Digitalis  is  said  to  be  useful  in  the  treatment  of  aneurism,  by 
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enfeebling  and  retarding  the  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and 
thus  promoting  the  stagnation  of  the  blood  within  the  sac."  As 
this  medicinei  however,  in  order  to  produce  any  effect,  must  be 
persevered  in  for  some  considerable  time,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
dangerous  remedy,  owing  to  its  cumulative  property ;  indeed,  in 
the  form  of  disease  which  we  are  considering,  it  is  even  more 
dangerous  than  in  ordinary  cases,  and  in  my  mind  ought  never  to 
be  employed. 

In  order  to  favour  what  is  called  **  coagulation  in  the  aneu- 
rismal  sac,"  different  medicinal  substances  have  been  recommended. 
Dr.  Hope  advocates  the  use  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  in  small  doses 
frequently  repeated  ;  '*it  may  be  given  (he  observes)  occasionally 
when  digitalis  disagrees,  or  where  the  patient  tires  of  that  remedy, 
or  takes  a  prejudice  against  it."  Others  recommend  the  prepa- 
rations of  iron  with  the  view  of  improving  the  state  of  the  blood. 
There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  latter  medi- 
cine, but  the  administration  of  acetate  of  lead  is  calculated  to  prove 
rather  detrimental  than  otherwise ;  and  as  aneurism  of  the  aorta  is 
not  cured  by  *'  coagulation  in  the  aneurismal  sac,"  its  administrih 
tion  witii  this  object,  even  if  it  had  the  power  of  cauaing  coagula- 
tion, is  absurd.  Indeed,  if  the  blood  were  to  become  coagulated 
in  the  sac  of  a  thoracic  aneurism,  it  would  place  the  patient's  life 
in  imminent  peril ;  as  the  clot  or  coagulum  would  sooner  or  later 
be  driven  by  the  current  of  .the  blood  out  of  the  sac  into  the  aorta 
beyond  it,  which,  according  to  its  size  and  firmness,  it  would  fill 
or  obstruct,  and  such  an  impediment  to  the  circulation  would  be 
occasioned,  as  quickly  to  cause  tiie  patient's  death. 

The  plan  of  treatment  which  appears  to  me  to  be  best  calcu- 
lated to  fulfil  the  indications  we  have  in  view,  is  almost  essentially 
dietetic.  It  consists  in  limiting  tiie  patient,  for  a  given  period,  to 
the  smallest  quantity  of  fluid  possible^ — in  diminishing  likewise  the 
solid  aliment — in  confining  the  patient  at  the  same  time  to  bed — 
and  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  mind  in  as  tranquil  a  state  as 
possible.  I  am  neither  an  advocate  for  bleeding  or  purgatives,  for 
diuretics  or  digitalis,  or  any  of  the  other  medicines  which  have 
been  used  in  this  disease,  with  the  exception  of  opium,  and  this 
only  when  sleep  is  prevented  by  pain. 

By  confining  tiie  patient  to  the  horizontal  posture,  the  circula- 
tion is  tranquillized,  and  the  heart's  action  becomes  slower.   When 
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this  U  c^imbincd  with  a  small  quantity  of  solid  nutriment,  and  t 
still  Btnaller  qu&utity  of  licjuid,  tlie  heart's  action  will  becoma 
slower,  and  the  pulse  compresaible,  amall,  and  soft.  Its  eSeet 
upon  the  blood  wilt  be  to  render  this  fluid  thicker,  aa  the  watery 
portions  arc  excreted  by  the  kidneys  and  akin.  Thus  less  bloodi 
will  pass  through  the  aneiirismal  sac,  it  mil  be  trao&niitted  wilb 
less  force,  and  in  a  diminished  stream,  while  its  qaali^  will  bv' 
improved;  all  which  circumstances  are  favourable  to  the  dcpon- 
tion  of  fibrin  in  the  aneuiiamal  sac ;  and  as  the  musclce  are  not' 
exercised,  there  is  no  waste  of  Gbriu  in  supplying  them. 

The  diet  constituted,  we  know,  an  important  item  in  the  treaU 
meiit  of  aneurism  advocated  by  Albertini  and  Valsalva,  where  ft 
very  low  diet  was  combined  wilb  copioua  and  frequent  bloodletting. 
Some  modern  writers,  likewise,  recommend  certain  restrictions  in 
this  particular,  but  they  have  been  content  with  general  directions 
under  this  head.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  be  able  to  eScct  much 
unless  precise  directions  as  to  the  exact  qinn^iy  and  kind  of  tbod 
ore  laid  down.  I  would  limit  the  patient  to  three  meals  a  daji 
tiltt  morning  and  evening  meal  to  consist  of  two  ounces  of  liquid* 
and  four  of  eoild  nutriment ;  the  mid-day  meal  of  four  ounces  of 
liquid,  with  from  four  to  six  ounces  of  solid.  The  liquid  may 
consist  of  milk  or  tea,  the  solid  of  bread,  and  ths  mid-day  meal,  of 
'■-bvNidtad  melK  in  equal  qi]^tity.  No  devutitm  fiom  diift  dietary 
should  Se  permitted,  and  it  must  be  penevered  in  Sot  a  fixed  period* 
nx  weeks  or  a  month  at  least,  when  it  may  grodiioUf^be  improved. 
If  the  padeBt  is  weighed  on  commencing  it,  and  this  is  done  oo- 
canonally  afterwards,  we  shall  have  a^ide  as  to  Uie  advieabili^ 
of  continuing  it,  or  oS  improving  it. 

This  plan  of  treating  aortal  asemiam  is  not  proposed  tm  puaij 
theoretioal  grounds.  *I  hare  employed  it  in  se^nl  OMBi  *idi 
benefioal^neulli.  It  is  applicable  not  only  to  aneuram  ti  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  aorta,  but  to  all  those  oases  where  the  BM 
springs  &om  a  branch  of  this  vessel,  ud  ia  beyond  the  reach  of 
sui^oal  interference,  as  anenrism  of  tbm  hmominata,  of  the  mb- 
claviau,  and  of  the  carotid  at  the  rogtof'^  neck,  as  well  as  aoeu- 
risn  of  the  common  iliac.  I  may  add  that  I  have  employed  it* 
but  for  a  shorter  period,  with  much  adv^tage  as  a  preliminary  to 
die  application  of  compression  in  popliteal  aueurism. 

In  a  mode  of  treatment  such  as  this,  snocess  will  depend  ia  « 
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great  measure  upon  the  pei^scvcrance  with  which  it  is  eairied  out. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  patient  should  be  made  aware  of 
tlie  dangerous  nature  of  the  disease  under  which  he  labours  ;  as  in 
such  a  case  he  will  be  more  likely  to  submit  cheerfully  to  the  re- 
strictions imposed  upon  him.  Indeed,  unless  he  co-operates  with 
us  in  carrying  out  the  treatment  fully  and  fairly,  it  can  never  be 
clTectually  maintained. 

It  might  be  objected  that  the  tendency  of  so  very  restricted  a 
diet  is  to  produce  a  state  of  anocmia ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that 
anicmia  is  not  much  to  be  dreaded,  if  bloodletting  is  not  employed. 
When  death  has  been  the  result  of  inanition,  owing  to  stricture  of 
the  ossophagus,  or  to  the  pressure  from  without  of  an  ancurismal 
or  other  tumor,  we  do  not  find  that  ana>mia  precedes  it. 

The  situation  of  the  aneurism,  or  the  point  from  which  it 
springs,  its  size,  and  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  parts  which 
are  compressed,  will  exercise  an  influence  upon  the  results  of  treat- 
ment. If  the  aneurism  had  attained  a  very  large  size  when  first 
seen ;  if  it  springs  from  the  upper  part  of  the  arch,  and  forms  a 
prominent  tumor  in  the  neck,  above  the  sternum',  or  above  the 
right  or  left  clavicle,  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  often  rapid,  and 
curative  treatment  has  less  influence.  As  long  as  an  ancurismal 
sac  is  confined  within  the  bony  walls  of  the  thorax,  the  parietes  of 
the  sac  receive  support  from  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  with  which 
the  sac  forms  adhesions,  as  well  as  from  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
by  which  its  very  rapid  dilatation  is  prevented ;  but  when  it  rises 
out  of  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  no  longer  having  this  support,  the 
sac  yields  to  the  distension  from  within,  and  the  tumor  usually 
increases  rapidly. 

Again,  although  the  ancurismal  sac  be  confined  within  the  bony 
parietes  of  the  chest,  if  the  sac  has  formed  adhesions  with  the 
trachea,  or  with  the  oesophagus,  compresses  these  parts,  and  mate- 
rially interferes  with  their  fimctions;  or  if  the  par  vagum,  the  re- 
current, or  the  phrenic  nerves  are  involved  in  the  tumor  and 
compressed  or  stretched  by  it;  or  if  the  sac  has  formed  adhesions 
with  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae,  and  has  caused  erosion  of  the 
bone,  or  with  the  descending  cava,  so  as  to  compress  it  and  in- 
tedere  with  the  retiurn  of  the  blood  to  the  right  auricle,  the  same 
a  Ivantagc  cannot  be  expected  from  curative  treatment  as  where 
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none  of  these  parts  are  involved.  Still  if,  by  means  of  treatment, 
the  distension  can  be  lessened,  or  taken  off  from  the  sac,  the  latter 
will  probably  diminish  in  size,  the  injurious  pressure  upon  the 
parts  in  the  vicinity  will  be  diminished,  and  unless  permanent 
injury  has  been  occasioned  by  the  pressure,  the  parts  may  be  re- 
stored to  their  former  condition. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

The  following  conclusions  under  this  head  may,  I  tbink,  be 
deduced  from  what  precedes : 

i.  That  thoracic  aneurism  is  not  necessarily  an  incurable 
disease. 

2.  That  it  appears  to  be  more  amenable  to  curative  treatment 
than  is  ordinarily  supposed. 

3.  That  treatment  ought,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  specially 
directed  to  thia  object. 

4.  That  when  a  spontaneous  cure  occurs,  it  is  always  by  the 
gradual  deposition  of  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  in  layers  within  the 
aneurismal  sac  until  it  is  filled  up. 

5.  That  if  we  hope  to  succeed  in  effecting  a  cure,  it  must  be 
by  imitating  the  mode  in  which  nature  brings  this  about. 

6.  That  in  order  to  favour  the  gradual  deposition  of  fibrin, 
we  should  aim  at  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood,  and  lessening 
the  strength  and  rapidity  of  the  current  through  the  aneurismal 
sac. 

7.  That  this  can  only  be  indirectly  accomplished  by  acting 
upon  the  general  circulation. 

8.  That  neither  bleeding,  purgatives,  diuretics,  digitalis,  nor 
the  various  other  remedies  which  have  been  employed  in  this 
disease,  can  be  depended  upon  for  producing  these  effects. 

9.  That  an  extremely  restricted  diet,  particularly  in  fluids, 
continued  for  a  certain  time,  appears  to  have  the  effect  of  render- 
ing the  pulse  small,  compressible,  and  slow,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  diminishing  the  mass  of  blood. 

10.  That  this  method  of  treatment,  to  prove  effectual,  must 
be  steadily  and  pcrsevcringly  carried  out,  and  must  be  continued 
until  a  decided  impression  is  made  upon  the  disease. 
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11.  That  it  is  adapted  not  only  to  aneurism  of  the  thoracic 
and  abdominal  aorta,  but  to  aneurism  in  any  of  the  immediate 
branches  of  these  vessels. 

12.  That  if  employed  as  a  preliminary  to  compression,  in 
popliteal  or  femoral  aneurism,  pain  will  be  diminished,  and  the 
duration  of  the  treatment  considerably  abridged. 


END. 
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